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THE CONFESSION^ OF WILLtAM SHAKSPE 

• • 

‘‘ Witli this key 
Shakspeare unlock'd l^s heart.’' 

• •* 

About tlic year 1583, a licensed company of comedians 
f()im(‘d in London hy licr Majesty the Queen. She amis at tlmt tn ■- 
the fullest pride of her Avoinanhood, and walked amid tlic gallant service 
of tile Sidiuns and the Raleighs. But the endowment of this company of 
poor playeis turned out, beyond all these, the most 4 ;raceful feather in 
her cap. High fellow's they an ere; poor as a (lueen’s servants may he, 
hut proud as creators of kings 'ami (piecns have n good right to he. 
Povetty luul no a idgiir terrors to them. The strolling player in “ Gil 
Bias,” A\ho soaks l|is dry crus^s^ii|i the frevh*sprmg hy tlic road-side, lias 
been pointed to as a pci feet picture of human felicity; yct^ theirs Avas 
far more jierfect. Tliey had always a spell in their wits, if not in their 
purses, to conjure ui) a cup of good wine AYith,*aiitf that is belter than 
water. They drank it, and threw the lees a\va 3 ^• 

Now among these gentlemen actors there ftappened to be several from 
Warwickshire. Richard Burhadge, *thcir g^'at tragedian, — Tlioinas 
Giecn, their Bt'st comic actor and writef, — ^tnd Ifemingc, -weie 
all Warw'iel.shire men. It may he supposed Avhat*a stir their new repu- 
tation must have made in their native county. Think^of “ no one being 
counted a gentleman that knowS not Dick Bui liadge !” What little 
emotions of amliition must not that have gifcii birth to among the youths 
who heard of it! As for the women, no Avyndor it soon fell out tliat 
there was not “ a couiitryw'oman that cimkl dantic Sillenger's Round, but 
could talk of Dick Burhadge and Tom Green.” J3ui tliere Averc mightier 
results to follow. Green’s native place Avas Stratford-upon-Avon, and at 
Sliatford-npon-Avon young Shakspeare lived : — 

“ I prattled poesie in my nurse’s arms; 

And, born wliere late ouiJSwan of Avon 
In Avon’s streams A\'e liinli of us have laved.” ^ • 

As time passed, it had found the ])lcasaiit and liglit-hcarted Green in 
deeper Avaters, through avIucIi Ids slight sail of mirth and Avit was yet 
healing liim merrily. It is delightful to think that, as he tlien reniem- 
hered liis young toAvnsmaii, and invited him to join^the troop in Londoif, 
he may have anticipated, Avfth a beautiful unselfishness, •the greater 
ghuies that greater genius Avoukl achieve. Suddenly, about llio year 
158(), William Shakspeare left his home at Stratford, his^vifi^^and Ids 
three infant cldldren, and started for London alone — with Avluit mighty, 
hut indistinct, anticipations ! 

lie joined the Blackfriars Theatre, and liecamc an actor there. * It is 
impossible to siijipose that he had not now witldii his mind 4 ^ 1 eamiiig 
^foreshadows of the creations with which he afterwarde enriched and 
* A proltigiie spoken by Green, • 

/aw,— VOL. no, clxix. b 
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blessed the world. ‘Bift their time was not yet come. His marverous 
genius', which t^l(^him all things, told him to win his way quietly, mo- 
aestly, unobtrusively. He offered to alter plays, to amend and rewrite 
scciVcs. One pxjtUuction was brought to him after another. Fancy tl'e 
amazement of the poor original authors when their works came back 
with the touches of that divine hand ! It soon fell out that plays altered 
by him had a surer market than plays written by others. Then sprang 
up envy’, even in his modest and gentle way. “ There is an upstart 
crow,” says an ill-natured ivriter, alludftg evidently to Shakspeare, 
“ beautified with our feathers, that, witfi his tiger’s heart, wrapped in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is able to bombast out a blank verse as tl)e 
best of you; and being an absolute Johanires Factotum, is, in his own 
conceit, the only Shake-scene in the country.’’ 

This was in '1591. His fellow-actors were now prepared for him. 
In- 1593 he tlirew off the restraint of labouring for others, and burst 
out upon the town in the full plenitude of his own power and genius. 
What he was at the end he was at the beginning. His youth knew no 
imperfection ; his more advanced years kiiew^ no decay. When the 
bowl indeed was broken, it w^as broken at the fountain ! Never did 
such a career open upon any of the sons of men as now opened upon 
young Shakspeare. He did, indeed, sUlk** every sccie in the country ; 
and the iiahed room of every theatre, with the rough blankets that hung 
therein for curtawis, became, under his divine influence, “ a field for 
monarchs” — and for creatures, greater than monarchs, whose majesties 
wore destined to outlive all chances of the world, and whose glories 
could never grow dim. Every passion he subdued to his use; — all tlic 
vices and all the virtues stood plain before him; — the world of Nature 
laid all lier treasures at hir feel; — the world of spirits revealed her most 
fantastic beauties and her deepest mysteries ; — tlie oaks of Ardemie for 
him nut on their green ; — and at his bidding the eircbiig spirits hovered 
round tlie sliip in a tempest far at sea ! But what seemed stranger than 
all, was the absence of all tiacc of “ authorship ” from these glorious 
writings. All the men of genius then had their separate characteristics. 
Shakspeare alone was quiveisai. The various works of his contempo- 
raries liad always a c^itain ])ersonal stamp of style, and sometimes, 
through the shadow of imaginary forms, they painted but the secret 
workings of tlicir own hearts. He alone stood above all reach of per- 
sonal recognition. Like a God, and not “ a man of our iuliimity,'’ he 
called forth /W *»oKr.D iiUo separalv existence, and set it spmuing through 
the clear heaven of intellect, as one entire and perfect s])hercuf liuiuauily. 
When its glorious creatures came successively in sight, men’s thoughts 
were not of Shaksjicare. 

“ Oh wonder ! 

How manv goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is ! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t !” 

And the modest creator sat mean wdiile, it might be, at the Moirnaid, 
or frettetl his hour upon the stage at Blackfriars, a gentle and an un- 
assuming man ! I liave the strongest assurance that we must take the very 
gloiy of Shakspeare’s genius, its wonderful universality, as the secret (jf 
Ills own "want of entire appreciation among his great cuntcnqiorai les. 
Fw. »iucly, beautifnl as some of the tributes are that they have paid to 
him, tlicy cannot have been paid as to thu author of the works on wliicli 
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tw^/ceu tunes have set their^eal as the rarest tlfat ever came from man. 
Personal affection, as it seems to me, predominatej iy these fiibiites, 
nUher than that higher feeling of reverent and Joving homage «which 
<^uld have been his, and his alone. Else why, in •addition to ‘these, 
h^ye we no personal records of the life of Shakspeare? No one cared 
to w^c about him even the scantiest records of ni% life, till the affec- 
tionate ^eal of Betterton took him to Stratford, in the succeeding age, 
make inquiries for the poet Rowe, who thereftpoji built up a biography, 
'which Mr. Malone has laboriously throwh down, — writing a large book 
about Shakspearre to prove that nothing can Be written, and adducing whole 
troops and squadrons of facts to prove that no fact can be stated w ith cer- 
tainty, exce})t those momerftous two which are fu«}ished by the register of 
Stratford and authenticated by Nature herself, — that he was bom and died. 
Nor, in saying this, do I mean to impute any rc])rdach to the contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare. Generosity is natural to the generosity and 
strength of genius; and I believe them to have been incapable of any 
mean or sordid jealousy. They are themselves a dwiiie ])ortion of the 
“ sons of memory — the great ^eirs of fame,*’ and have themselves 
* bequeathed to us k legacy of beautiful and immortal thoughts. They are 
of^the same brood with Shakspeare, though he stands among them more 
proudly eminent. # My mean ifig 'simply is,* that the genius which gave 
l)irth successively to Hamlet, to Ealstaff, and to Lear, was tfto universal 
for personal reference. Men thought of Nature, not of of Nature’s 
children. All sense of admiration and wonder of the higher sort went to 
the great spirit of humanity of which these w^y tin^s seemed the pure ema- 
nation ; and the only tribute which found its way to Shakspeare w^as one 
of personal afljj^ction. His success, ]i«wever, as jLmere worldly matter, 
gave him of course a higher place in society ; •and pc no longer visits tlie 
Mermaid or the Mitre as a poor player merely, but with the acceptance 
and esteem of a successful w riter. It is characteristic^to mark what Ben 
Jonson says : I loved the wan is his first fervent expression. “ I do 
honour to ^ memory on this side idolatry*as much as any,” is a nobler 
tribute, edffed however by a counter reproaoii^ He turns again too, it 
will be noticed, instantly after, to the ntore pergonal attributes of Shak- 
speare. “ He was indeed honest, and of an open* and free nature, Jiad an 
cxdUlent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
with that facility that sometirrws it was necessary he should be slopped” 
The last touch is exquisite. It lets us into many a scene that must have 
occurred at the taverns then, and rfay now' again be^*passing in the 
taverns of Elysium. The wit of Sli^speare must haVe j)ro^ed loo good 
a match for the learning of Ben ! ” It was necessaiy Ife should he stopped.” 
We have no doubt of it. 

‘‘ Many,” says Fuller, ‘‘were the wit combats betwixt him (Shak- 
speare) and Ben Jonson, v^ich two I behold like a Spanish great 
galleon and an English man of war. Master Jonaon (like the former) 
w'a^ built far higher in learning ; solid, but slow in his performances. 
Shakspeare, w ith an English man of war, lesser in bulk, hut %hter in 
sailing, would turn with all the tides, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.” This is a very lively pic- 
ture, and makes us long for an earlier Boswell to that eaijier and 
jy^reater Jonson. As it is, however, we have some notion of tlie fcotui g 
"on which Shakspeare stood. A personal welcome to begin withTTis 
wit to answer all the rest, and not a word from eiti^er side to intimate 
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^ the divinity qf his genius. No one “ stands still with awful eye.” It 
is hail fellow, well met — in the theatre alone men bowed before the 
agonies of Othello’jj passion, the sublime terrors of Macbeth’s imagina- 
tion— there alonS they dreamt wnth the philosophic Hamlet over 
riddle of life^ to find in death the sole solution of its mystery !— Is 'he 
who now enters the Mermaid with that light and buoyant ste^ the 
author of these wonderful creations? Is that the demi-god of genius, 
the master of spirits and 'of r^en ? See how he enters, unconscious of 
any superiority, and open and unassuming as a child. It is only as the 
wine stirs, and the potent Jonson gets rather dictatorial, that those quiet 
dashes of wit glance forth against him. We may suppose, in addition, 
the quiet under-currcn'tl'’of satire, half pleasant, half sconiful, which 
must have run throjagh the mind of Shakspeare as he saw the younger 
poets turn to Jonson, as the great arbiter of their fate ; w^aiting for his 
nod, as the sign of doom ; and leaping for very joy in their hearts, as, 
out of that oracular chair of his — the town chair of poetry, wisdom, 
and scholarship — Ife pronounced them, with affectionate conceit, his 
sons,” and proceeded to “ seal them of the tribe of Ben.” But 
this ran, we dare* be sworn, an under-current, merely. It never 
ventured itself to the surface in the shape of severity or scorn. The 
more learned assumptions of Jonson were those, vfe are to suppose 
he twitted him about, making all merry meanwhile, and adding to the 
sociality by bi#jestfs ft is by no means to be concluded from this tliat 
Shakspeare disrelished learning, or did not himself admit it in a gallant 
and airy spirit, and as a soctal grace. It was only tlic Jonsonian shape 
of it he thought a fair subject for quizzing. Hear him speaking for 
himself at the Mitre im a happy vein of festive wit, — . 

“ Give me Ci cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which was the Mitre's once, and now is mine ; 

Of which had Horace and Anacreon tasted, 

Their lives as well as lines till now had lasted.” 

And the worthy. Richard Jackson, whose manuscript hand^ptliis down 
to us, inserts a dramatic diVection in the second line at the end of the 
fourth w'urd, — thus, “ [drinks].” And so the life of Shakspeare passed, 
— accoidiiig to the chaiit'e records of the time. He wrote the mightiest 
works that have been given to man, and sought no personal associal%u 
with them. He received none. As each of these works appeared, they 
merged, as it were, into the general and universal spirit to which they 
indeed of rigjlif belonged — the spiriK of humanity. They became a por- 
tion of the great heart of the world. He meanwhile, from whom they 
first proceeded, continued to walk through life’s common way ; laying on 
his heart the lowliest duties; assisting his fellow-actors to pass life 
merrily as tliey might ; and, — secure of the everlasting existence of those 
shapes of bef^ity he In^l sent into the wwld to be to it ‘‘joys for ever,” — 
for himselfe in the estimation of posterity, be betrayed no care. Mr. 
Lamb has said there is a magnanimity even in authorship. Is it not 
lierc ? if ^he tferm of authorship can indeed he applied to Shakspeare. 
Posterity has certainly, in his case, taken care tjiat nothing was lost by 
such npble modesty. Shakspeare is now only less than worshipped ; — 
it is esteemed an honour to sjlbak the tongue he spake ; — and from tlie 
period his death till now men have listened with untired cars to the. 
music 6f his name, and have done little in their untired hearts but vary 
the music of his thoughts, His thoughts ‘do we say? * Which are his 
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\jtlffcghts ? Those of Harnlet ? most like they may be ! /or, of all the 
• characters ill those immortal plays, Hamlet’s intelldct Hornes nearest to 
our notion of that 'which must have given them bh th ; and it'^geems 
^s^her meant to express the workings of an individum nature, the'^afia- 
tio»^ of an individual mind, a picture of moral upity, than to shadow 
forth^^he int(ycst of general life, of passionate events or passion* 
Jlut yet what assurance can we have that t]ie thoughts of Hamlet are 
his thoughts — that those of Sir John Falstaff are not rather his — or 
that Lear may not yet more sternly feature forth the gigantic propor- 
tions of his immortal mind, and the little vexations of his mortal temper ? 
Alas ! say the commentators, we ha's% none — n(^ssurance can ever be 
had now for the inquiring mind of posterity* Alas ! said Mr. George 
Chalmers, what a pity that we arc not let into any of the secrets of 
Shakspeare*s domesticity, his friendship, his aijuisements, his private 
character ! Alas ! echoes Mr. Stcevens^ it is indeed a pity ; we Know 
nothing of him but that he was born in Stratford, married, and had chil- 
dren, came to London and wrote plays, went back to Stratford, made his 
will, and died. Are you sure you know all that? shrewdly asks Mr. Ma- 
lone, settingto w'orl^ to sap the foundations of even The few facts w^e have. 
Oh, these commentators, how heavy they cjp lie upon Shakspeare ! The 
earth, it is to be ftoped, lies much lighter* upon them. 

Dear reader, believe not the commentators. I have sufTffted this illu- 
sion of questioning to be carried on too lung in this brief paper. An 
• cmjihatic answer could have been given earlier. Shakspeare himself 
hds written of himself ; Shakspeare hiinsell^a^ told of his loves and his 
frici^dships, and of those inner thoughts that^ilonc stamp the character ; 
Shakspeare lumself has described •the, \vay ward moods of his mortal 
mind, and the 'svayward turns of his mortal fatt ; Shakspeare himself 
has unconsciously left for the world's gaze a picture, to contrast strangely, 
but in deep truth, with his glorias of the theatre, and with his gaiety of 
the Mermaid and the Mitre; Shakspcaic^Iiimself^ from the sublime soli- 
tude into which the very might of his genius must ever and anon have 
idunged him, has sent forth audible sighs wflifh are breathing still, and 
may still be heard amidst the throbbings of 4hs mighty heart! Shak- 
speare, in one word, has written dowui his confessions, and con- 

rESSTONS STIin, REMAIN. 

It w^as, I find, about the year 1 598 that an allusion first appeared in some 
writings of Shakspeare, undesigned for publication, l^^tliat year a book 
named “ The Wit’s Treasury ” w'a^ublislied, written oyc Meres, w ho 
indulged himself in an allusion t/ the poet after the folluving strain: — 
“ As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
s\vcct witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honcy-tongiied Sliak- 
spcarc.” Witness, Mr. Meres ])rocceded, startling greatly all w ho had not 
heard of them, witness “ hi» sugared sonnets amifng his pyvatc frieiufs.” 

Now ill those days there Jived a certain bookseller of doubtful authen- 
ticity, a sort of Edmund Curll, in truth, whose ungentlemanly trans- 
gressions ])cyoiid the lionour of the business ^eatly shockffl the sober 
Jnntots and judicious^Tonsons of the time. But Providence selects its 
instruments, and Mr. Jaggard has found favour with posteiity. As 
soon as he saw this “ note of Meres,” he set to work to foAt out these 
^ sonnets, and scrape them together for a volume. He succeed! pg, col- 
lecting several, and published them accordingly, in defianed of the 
author and of |ill remonstrance, the following year. I fear he would 
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Bcarcely have, been incited to this but for some little matters of pers^iml 
scandal tliat wert in them, and for that the person whom they affected 
mainly was now becoming of some substance in the world, having just 
ap|>epVed as in paft proprietor, as well as actor, of the Globe theatre. This 
1 gather from a curious document produced lately by the ingenious, and 
leariied Mr. Collier, in which the name of Shakspeare stands hfth iu* a list 
of the owners and actors of the Globe. It was not till 1609 that another 
publication of these sonnets took place, when a certain W. H., as I 
take it, performed the office of collector *to those that had been written 
between that year and 1599, and carried the whole to Thomas Thorpe, 
who, in gratitude^ dedicated the vdume to his nameless benefactor. 

These sonnets,, then,' tsu-e the personal confessions of Shakspeare. 
They record hia loves, his friendships, and his character, as 1 have already 
described them. They- 'express (as it has been finely said the sonnet is 
fitted to express) “ sofne fee grief due to the poet’s breast they arc 
sighs uttered from the fulness of his heart, which breathe forth its sc- 
cretest emotions ; they record the sweetest pieces of self-denial, and of 
jealous self-watchfulness ; they tell us a^variety of personal anecdotes of 
all 8(»rts ; they are, iii short, transcripts of the writer’s owtf mind in all 
its changes from joy to sorrow, and in the loftiest aspect of its intellect 
as in the lowliest of its daily fortunes. Into what woflderful secrets (lo 
they not admit us, what strange incidents do they not disclose ! Think 
of the very inmost feelings of such a heart — of the depths of such a j)c- 
culiar and solitary spirit^ solitary" in the very vastness of its sympathies ! 
If the reader may find it w%'th his while to follow me, I venture to 
think that T am able to derive from these sonnets such a series of , per- 
sonal experiences, and such personal •lessons of exquisite tralh and wis- 
dom, as it has rarely hren permitted to man to breathe to himself, or to 
l('!ivc unconsciously on record to succeeding men. And how recorded ! 
With >\hat disinterested sentiment, w^hat profound thoilght, what refine- 
ment, what love of nature! What glory does he not add to his 
thouglits of love, with what exquisite beauty does he not redeem his 
soirows ! They tell of ok^t^cles, of severe struggles, of ])ovcrty, of con- 
tumely, of neglect — yet thiy arc not dark with tears. For see, beyond, 
ev(m outujf these splendid eolours, these noble words, these lovedy thought s, 
the lainbow of hojie springs up. At least the reader shall see it — if 
ho w ill take me for his guide. I believe I have discovered many of the most 
hidden allusions in these poems, though there are many that must still 
leniain impenetfahle. For surely, ilosuch a soul as that of Shakspeare, 
llierc must ever he unsounded abysses, which it would he hut question- 
able philosophy to undertake veiy readily to fathom. 

It shall be the object of a second paper to throw into succinct arrange- 
ment a most remaikable piece of autobiography (the most remarkable, 
perhaps, ever, placed un distinct record), derived from these sonnets. 
Meanwhile, the space which remains shall he occupied with some remarks 
on a few of those thoughts and allusions that are in them, which I 
find explairi^d even by tfc little that iBkno\Mi to us of the actual circum- 
Mances of Shakspeare’s life. The most iiiihelieving of my readers may 
]'( rlui])s,,he content to exercise their reason, if not their faith, in arguing 
thus from 09 known to the unknown. It is proper perhaps to throw out 
this as 0 ^ Ttqi for Pagans, though it is not by any means for snch as them 
lhat\hc§e pages arc written. 

The mention of these peisi n.^, however, i cminds me to quote a passage of 
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^affthority on the subject, from a very eminent writer^ whiel\ mayj)robabiy 
induce many most reasonable readers to follow me^illi a more implicit 
'and confiding faith through the task I have undeiital^n. The qdqtation 
iiidue also in justice to the writer. The passage, I snould remart^b^^ 
ever, has only come under my notice since I began^tliis article. Auglf^ 
tus \Killiam Sfhlegel,in his masterly criticisms on Shakspearc, remarks 
^omthe extraordinary deficiency of critical aejumen in the commentators, 
that none of them, as far as he knovt^^ have ever thought of availing 
Hheinselves of his sonnets for*tracing the histoi^ of his life.* ‘‘These 
sonnets,” proceeds that great critic, “paint most unequivocally the actual 
situation and sentiments ^f the poet, tnd they emfcbie^s to become ac- 
quainted with the passions of the man.’^ I Ift&f not /seen this passage 
when I began to write, but I am most proud tel follow in the steps of so 
great an authority ; one which will have the effectltoo, 1 trust, of Ininging 
along with me all the more scrupulous order of wlievers. The remark, 
however, strongly forces itself upon me, that the conduct of the com- 
mentators, in this matter, is less surprising than ffiat Schlcgcl, having 
thus expressed himself, should stop here. It is easier to forgive the 
commentators than* to forgive him. The excuse ot ignorance is at least 
soinetliiiig, and the commentators have^it on their side in its most 
emphatic form. *\Vhcn Mr. Steevens says that the strongest Act of Par- 
liament, framed on purpose, would never compel peoplL*Ho read thp'>e 
sonnets, we cannot helj) thinking Mr. Stoeveps an idiot on that poin^ 
and treating him accordingly. When Schlcgcl employs the language 
wc have just quoted, and fails to follow up with a realization of its 
own suggestion, we must even complain of*Schlcgel. He has left tlic 
task to very^luimblc hands. Wlisit wquld -wc give to have seem it in liis 
()^\n! — that is now impossildo. Above ah, what would we not gi\e, 
what- sacrifices would wc not make, to sec it in the yet more Sliakspeaiiau 
hands of a coiuftryman of our o^vn — the deepest, tne most apprehensive 
of critics — the noblest of humanists, — thp purest, most modest, and moht 
delightful of all prose writers — respected, admired, and loved (diaries 
Lamb ! May ihai he possible still !\ * • 

As I write this, I have taken down a vol*iinc of Mr. Lamb’s works, 
and ojiencd on the following passage. It h the only one, { hedieve, 
in wliich he has alluded to tlic sonnets of Shakspeare; but it shows 
ill how fine a spirit he wmuld have treated the subject. I quote it for 
tliat reason, and because it has referenee to one of the subjects 1 had 
intended to remark upon in confiding this paper, occurs in the 
masterly essay on the tragedies offehakspeare, considered Villi reference 
to their fitness for stage representation. (Works, vol. ii. p. 1.) Mr. 
Jiainb is commenting indignantly on the circumstance of Garrick’s hav- 
ing been called a kindred mind with Shakspeare’s. “ Did not Garrick 
shine, and was he not amiiitioiis of shining, in»every drawling tragedy 
that his wretched day produced — the productiifns of the Hills and the 
IMurjibys and the Browns— and shall he have that honour U) dwell in 
our minds for ever as an inseparable concomitant witli lS)it4:speiire ? A 
kindred mind ! O wjio can read that affecting sonnet of Shakspeare 
which alludes to his profession as a player — 

“ Oh, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide. 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

* This hope is vain, .'si correct these sheets I hear from oue of his most Lo- 
uoufed friends that tliat fine writer is no mote. 
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That (Itvl not better for my life ])iWide 

T|\a^ public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 

A\}d alfnost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand—” 

Or that other confession — 

“ Alas ! ’tis true, I have ^ne here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view : 

fror’d mine own Ihouglfts, sold cheap what is most dear — " 

Who can read tliese instances of jealous self-watch fulness in our 
sweet Shakspeare^-pjad dream of j^ny congeniality between him, and one 
that, l)y every tra^itioirof him, appears to hdve been as mere a ])laycr 
as ever existed ?’* \ThesC| are, indeed, affecting passages which Mr. Lainh 
has fpiotcd, and, with s^/jmething of this sort, inexpressibly iiitcicsting 
and touching, the majority of the sonnets are burthened. What a thing 
it is to see a mighty and immortal poet, thus lighting to his individual 
existence on the evanmon earth, and jostled by the mortal crovNd ! 
How touching, in all respects, aie the circu instances ! These t\No sonnets, 
I find, were published in Jaggaid's first suiTeptitioiis collection, and 
must, therefore, have been written early; perha])s befoie Lc had tiiiown 
off any of his greater works, \ind while tlic dogs of necessity weic still 
goading him^pn to comnion labours, already faded and panting in spiiit 
4roin their worldly cl lace. But yet observe; ht prrjhrffL'^ liis duties- - 
he ])lays at tlic theatre as usual — he docs not shrink fioiii tliat; he 
goes afterwards, pcrliaps^to jjlic Mermaid or thcMitie, and keeps up the 
semblance of gaiety there — but the rack only stands still ! In the solil;!ido 
of his spirit, his spirit falls' hack iipoji itself, and its own miglity coni- 
munings. I can fancy^the horr6r with wdiieh tlic thouglii fli-ftt crossed 
him, that as a mere task-wuiker he might cease to think his own 
thoughts — become subdued to the thoughts of others frc«n daily working 
in them, and daily speaking them— and be at la^t unable to give foitli 
those wonderful creations with the throes of which his bicast must 
liave been heaving then ! ^.Tlicrc w*erc moments when Raphael fancied 
hiiusilf no painter; there ^may have been moments when ShaksjU'arc 
feaiod lie could not wrig; “ Hamlet” or “ Othello.” The touching 
allu»i()n/' in the second sonnet, to his “ goring” his own ihouglits, ami 
selling cheap “ what is most dear,” with the exipiisitc line which follows 
(omitted in JMr. Lamb’s cpiotation), 

iilade old oltcnces d^affections new,” 

seem to me to' intimate that, w hate vo- may have been his success as 
an actor with the audiehcc, in impressing on them the meaning of the 
scene, he most assuredly went for his acting to the only sure source— his 
owm hcait. Well might he say, he sold cheap what is most dear, since 
he coined his heart foe* drachmas.” His «wn thoughts he gored, that 
he might express the thoughts of others — his owm aifections, new ly reaped, 
lie turned into a harvest of profit for others, tampering with them, and 
clianging thcTn — and for what? How many shillings a week had 
Sliakspcare for his acting ? 

But a more interesting question is, What sort of acting was it? I 
have a shrejyf( suspicion, from the evidences of these sonnets, and from 
other so^es I will name, that it must have been fine — as far in ad- 
vaneSV mdeed, of his contemporaries and of his audience, as his writing 
was. At least, if this inay not be conceded, Lingo’s amusing plea will, 
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be allowed : “ A scholar! I am a master of scholws !’* .Shak- 
>j)earc was unquestionably, if not an actor, a master of Witness 

Jjis ii(;blc advice to the players in “ Hamlet;’* thtft a(tlpi^able^4pi^t5^ 
on Jacting and “ playing the big tragedian,” between Richard 
Buckingham ; and a thousand other evidences throughout his plays,, But 
^his is rivt all. The author of the “ Roscius Anglicanus” distinctly states, 
im excellent authority*, that Shakspeare himself Specially taught Taylor 
^ play Hamlet, and Lowin to play Henry the Eighth : he himself was 
Civatcut with the Ghost. Rowe fcays it was^iis top performance: and a 
noble performance I imagine it to have been. What a sense of the 
poetry, what an awfid anc^most imaginative imT>rpEJsiv'^css must have 
been tliere ! I would venture much that, as Tayfoir in I^mlet described 
the “ piteous action *’ of Shakspeare in the Gh^t, the apdience must 
have felt, as it were humanly in their hearts, eventhat awml visitatign. 
Another of his parts, too, known to have been acted by him, w^as that of 
Adam in “ As you like it.” How characteristic of thj^heart of the man 
(as the other had been of his imagination) to select this piece of beauti- 
ful and pathetic devotion I How*sure a proof that\;e was equal to its 
noldest expressions ! • Aubrey distinctly states indeed, that he “ did act 
exceedingly well.” I am very ^ure of it : buit we have seen in wliat way 
liis jealous self-wafchfulness fancied acting might hurt his mind, and 
there may have been other reasons to disgust him with the ‘profession. 
Honest John Davies, of Hereford, wrote to him jifcosely, — 

“ Some say, good Will, which I in sport d# sing, 

Hadst tliou not played some kingly^jiarts in sport, 

Thou hadst been a companion lor a lyng, 

An(l been a king among tl)^*meaner sort !*' 
but there was truth in this jest ; and it is*impissib]|; to think that it can 
liave otlifijpian revolted his fine nature to exhibit himself “ a nu)th‘y 
to the view” of th^j fops who, in ^lose days, had the privilege of sitting 
on the stage ; to bft hustled perhaps, and impertinently addressed by a 
noble pimp of a fellow with his tobacco-pipe in his mouth,” in “ a 
jerkin cudgelled with gold laee,” with “ a lial ^arce ])ipkin high,” and 
“ a poniard on his thigh,” — as they ate grapljically described for us, 
sitting on tlie stage laughing, it might be, in tiic face of Macbeth or 
Lear. Add to all this the suggestion I began with — that his acting was 
]ivoba])l) in advance of his time. And what is an actor without ajiplausc ? 
The war-horse without the trumpet. An actor must feel his living 
triumph, for but a slight one can sufvive him. At al^'vents, Shak- 
sjicarc seized the first opjiortunity cf quitting the st^ge. iTi 1(303 he 
])layed Sejanus in Ben Jonson’s play ; and this is the last date at which 
I liiicl his name. When Volpone was acted, in 1(505, his name docs not 
appear. Tlie truth is, that, in 1603, he appears, from the license dated 
in that year, to have accompli^ied the purchase of a larger share in the 
Globe theatre, and the first use he made of his new power was to take 
liis own name from the list of actors ! 

I had intended to close this paper with some striking proe>fc«j)f Shak- 
spearc’s strong sense of the immortality of his writings, but of the un- 
certainty of his own nam6 surviving along with them, — a feeling l^have 
already strongly insisted on as entertained, in some degree, con- 

temporaries, and ill these confessions of his thus strangely corrAiraled 
*jy himself. But I find that for the present I must conclude. My task 
has been no uiqileasant one, and I trust I have fougd in the kindness of 
the reader some eilcouragement to proceed with it. 
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‘^rHE CLUBS OF LONDON, 

In some remarks which we made a month or two since upon .the 
changes which have taken place in the manners and habits of the metro- 
politan |>opUlation^ we t>ok occasion cursorily to notice the establish- 
ment of Clubs in London. ^The subject appears to us worthy of a fev 
more words in the way, first, of classification; secondly, in the vv ay 
of description ; and thirdly, by way of deduction as to the effects pro- 
duced, by the spS?Igin^ up ana success of the club-system. 

A hundred, W a hiindred-and-twenty years ago, the word club implied 
a select bdi^ oflpers^s who met regularly every evening, or every week, 
to, talk, and drink, smd wnoke; and the rhaster of a family went as 
regularly to his club on that evening, as he went to church on the Sun- 
day. In the diiv^er-room at Dolly’s Chop-house may be seen, at this 
moment, the archives of a club, nearly a century old, which met in tills 
methodical manner the entries of fines for non-attendance, the amount 
of nightly expenditure, may there l)e seen. One peculiarity of tliat club 
seems to have been, that u^on tlie principle we suppose that “ two of a 
trade can never agree,” eadi separate trade and occupation was repre- 
sented by^ne individual. One “ painter,” one ‘‘ haberdasher of hats,” 
one “ cordwainerj” &c., and the rector of the parish appears to have 
been perpetual presidv^nt. 

ITpon a similar principle have been established those clubs, known 
as “ Benefit Societies,” which ye believe have been found extremely 
advantageous to the workjng-classus, and which exist, generally, in all 
large towns throughout the empire. But, with the excepti|||of these, 
the idea, till withpi the last half century, conveyed by the w" Club,” 
was a convivial meeting and a regular fixed party, tl^ members of which 
were liable to fines for non-attendance*. 

The three Clubs of Lpndon which first appeared in the character 
which so many more have more recently assumed, were White’s, 
Brookes’s, and Boodle’s. White’s is as old, under that name, as 

* III the City, we believe several regular ilining-clubs still exist under odd, 
quaint names ; and, at the west-er.d of the town, tbo Beel-steak Club coutinu(*.s to 
Aiurish under the auspices of a Royal Duke. The meetings of this society are dis- 
tinguished by Cm ious forms and ceremonies, the adoption of singular costumes and 
strange paraphernalia, which savour ofwhe olden time, and of its theatiical origin. 

The Beef-steak Chile originated in the year 173(1, witli Lambert, the scene- 
I)ainter of Covent Garden, under the management of Ricli, who, while working, 
was in the habit of broiling his beef-steak in his priiiiting-room ; thither his talents 
and agreeably qualities attracted the wits of the day, who occasionally partook of Ins 
'dinner, until, at last, e clu.h was formed to meet every Satuiday, and dine in the 
Playhouse. Until tlie ,)}estruction of Covent Garden Theatre, in 1807i this con- 
tinued to he tlie custom. The club, subsequently, met at the Lyceum Theatre, and 
continued so to do until Ma/ theatre was also destroyed by fire. This society, 
whose farj'is" strictly confined to beef-steaks, and whose beverage is port wine or 
punch, is the last relic of the school of conviviality, in whicli our forefathers, so 
much wiser, wittier, better, and more moderate than wtr, were wont to take 
delight. 

There h,, we believe, a sort of rival “ Beef-steak” Club, which meets at Drury 
L^^.,^heatre, but it is a mere modern invention, and of a ditlereut class from t^be 
“ 3d Original.' ^ ' 
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ViS^clays of Hogarth, when it was kncwn as JV^ite^s Chhcolate- 
* house.”' Broores’s was built in the year 11*1 for the reception of 
a*h avowedly political Club, under the auspices of Mr. 9k)x ; about* 
pefiod, White’s became the head-quarters of the Tory party, araHJ 
raihained for many years. Circumstances, to whiclf we shall presently 
•^allude, Ijave mcfre recently conspired to deprive it of its political charac- 
^icr,-and it is now distinguished rather as th^best club in Londort^^-for 
one hour in the day — than for any exclufidve system of politics. 
"-Boodle’s, the third of the ancien regime, was always considered the 
juste milieu — neither Tory, like Whije’s, nor Whig, like Brookes’s, 
and composed, for the mdit part, of country gcgitlemen, It mmntains, 
to the present moment, its well-founded character j and taken, either as 
including in its list of members men of the highest rank, rOiSpectability, 
and al)ility, or as comprising within its establishm^^Dt every Comfort and 
convenience which could be enjoyed iii the best private houses, it may, 
in point of fact, although not of date, be reckoned thci^rst club extant. 

In addition to these may be mentioned a club which^ in other days, 
held its head high, and flourished greatly, but wbicbhas sunk into com- 
parative desuetude— ♦The Cocoa Tree. It was a favourite resort nf 
his late Majesty, ^hen Princ® of Wales ; fdid the circular room at the 
back of the house was expressly built for his Royal Highnesses use. 

At the beginning of the ^century, The Union Club was established 
upon an extremely splendid scale ; and, in the *first instance, occupied 
the present Ordnance Office in Pall-Mall. Hthdli removed to the house 
in St. Jaines’s-square, now the Bishop oi Winchester’s, and there it 
oventfially died. • 

The next (Sub which was formed is ^ne yhiclj still exists under tlic 
title of T*c Albion ; situated in St James’s-strect, next door but one 
to “ Graham’s,” which is a most unpretending club itself^ as far as ap- 
pearances arc concerned ; but^ wifli respect to card-playing, it 

“ Has that within which passeth show.’* 

Some time after the establishment ctf the Albion, several members 
seceded from it, and established “ Arthur’s,” *qr rather revived the old 
club of that name. They have since rebuilt their house, with grea\ taste 
and liberality, and the arrangements seem to give great satisfaction to the 
membeis. 

In the meanwhile let us not forget the Alfred, which^Jrom being ii]> 
at the corner of Graftoii-street, in Al^emarle-street, and out •of the lint! 
of lire, had nearly slipped our memory. We well-remembcr, however, 
when to be a member of the Alfred was thought a very desirable thing, 
and when the canvass for a candidate was most actively carried on. Tiie 
Alfred lost caste some years since by the following pircumstance, whiclf, 
although generally known, eSnnot be passed ov$r in the history of 
clubhery. 

At the Alfred there is every day — or was — a house-dinn^ fgr twelve, 
open to every member who puts his nartie down before a certain hour. 
One day, the card being frill, the party sat down to the social meal ; but 
although the card was full, the table was not — that is to say, one df the 
twelve who had written down their names did not come ; theiefo5^ele\en 
/rembers of this learned, philosophical, political, clerical, legal, atid 
aristocratic body only were assembled. 
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Justflftt thft crisis, a good-looking gentleman, wearing a brown giea^- 
coat, ^nd carrying an umbrella, came into the coffee-room, and ordered 
so|T^ dinner as <*quickly as possible. Seeing his haste and anxiety, the 
suggested that the house-dinner had just been put down, and t^at 
there was one vacant place at the table. The strange gentleman cauglit 
at the idea, and proceeded forthwith to occupy Banquo^s chair in this 
select society. 

The strange gentleman ate 'ind drank — he talked — eloquently, play- - 
fully, wisely — politics, art, lienee, all ‘seemed equally his forte ; attd 
w'hcn he departed, which he did as soon as possible, everybody — the 
whole eleven of his con^panions— were vexedi»and mortified. 

“A monstrously agi^cable man, that,’' said one. 

“ He knows aigreat deal,” said another. 

I should think he must be in the law,” said a third. 

“ I,” said a fourth; ‘‘ think, from what he said, that he must be in 
Parliament.” ^ 

“ No,*' said a fifth, I think he is a physician.” 

“ I,” said a sixtli, “ thought at first it was Lawrence. 1 should say 
he is an artist.” 

“ No,” said a seventh, “^a lawyer against the field.” 

Let us ask who he is,” said an eighth, determined to risk no further 
conjectures. 

The ninth man rang^thc bell. The waiter appeared. “ Pray,” said 
the tenth, ‘‘ waiter — you know what that gentleman’s name is, who 
dined with us ?” ‘ 

“ Sir ?” said the w^aiter. 

“ Yes;” exclaimed the ^eleventh," “ what is he?” 

“ That gentleman,^ Sir,” said the waiter, eyeing his mastfrs with a 
mingled look of yicredulity, astonishmenl, and contempt, “ That ! — 
why, Sir — the gentleman who dined here 

“ Yes,” they all exclaimed. 

“ Mr. Canning, Sir,” ^aid the waiter, retiring and leaving the eleven 
members of the illustridus cabihlo in a state of perfect amazement; — 
Eleven gentlemen of sUch a society not to know Mr. Canning, w^as a 
most Serious blow at its prosperity, and the real fact is, that it lias never 
entirely recovered from its severity. 

The increase of clubs, however, has been most rapid {ind most general 
since the pcaq^- and we now have the following in existence, which, in 
order to aveid any appearance of Uarliality, we have arranged alphabe- 
tically. 

Albion, Carlton, Guards’, Union, 

Alfred, Clarence, Oriental, United Service. 

Arthur’s, Coc<ta-Trce, Oxford amVCambridgc, Do. Junior. 

Athenaeum, Crockford’s, Portland, University, 

Boodle’s, Garrick, Royal Naval, West Indian, 

Brookfi^l'Ty Graham’s, Travellers’, Whites, 

Windham. 

I lore are tw^o round dozen of them— of them with fifteen 
huudredh*iiiembcrs each ; some with twelve hundred, and scarcely any 
uivte^vc hundred. Who then can wonder at the total desertion 
coffee-houses and taverns, or, in fact, the disappearance from the streets 
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such places ? Wherever a coffee-house or tavern vet* exists, it is 
because the house itself has become a hotel ; for ifiinl sleeping- clubs 
tA-e established, hotels and lodgings must still be hi riquest. 

P( w lute’s and Brookes’s, and Boodle’s, the Alfred, the 
and Arthur’s, we have already spoken. Next, on the list is tfie 
^THENiEUM, a'club moTc completely mixed than any otheAn London. 
H has no political character ; it reckons amongst its members' Peers 
and statesmen of every degree, and several of the^dBishops ; it is the daily 
resort of men of science, literftry men, the most eminent artists, and 
members of the learned professions. It has many advantages and very 
few faults ; amongst the Matter the pAncipal one is, its being lighted 
intci’ually with gas, w^hich, in the dinner room, jjjroduces, in combination 
with the breathings of seventy or eighty gastronomes^ and the vai)our8 
arising from the dinners they are eating, an atmosphere wherein no mini- 
mal ungifted with copper lungs can long exist. To remedy this evil, it 
becomes iiccessaiy sometimes even in December, to^pen, to its fullest 
extent, one of the large windows which g^ to the garden, and admit a 
rush of night-air into the apartihcnt, which sends^ home some of the 
senior constant atteiiclants with rheumatism in all its varieties. 

The Carlton, ivliich has its head-quarters on Carlton-gardeii Terrace 
until its splendid new liouse in Pall Mall is completed, ir ^exclusively 
political, and politically exclusive, and a more noble array of names 
docs not grace any similar establishment in the^ metropolis. It is the 
very antipodes of Brookes’s, and if a majii could belong to both, it 
would he no bad diversion to hear at the que, how badly things arc 
going, liow Q^irtaiii the Conservative* are to be beaten, and how short a 
time they w'ill hold office ; and, in a quarter offan hour after, to be 
informed at the other, that the Destructives have not a leg to stand on ; 
that the re-action in the country #s unquestionable, i?nd that the general 
election will give the Conservatives a pooitive majority of the new 
House of Commons. 

The Clarence Club was the Liteiiary Tj^sfiON, hut some disagree- 
able circumstances having occurred, which rcitdcred it necessary, in the 
opinion of the majority of the members, to lessen their numhei^ it was 
thought better to dissolve the society tbaii mark the objectionable indi- 
viduals by expulsion. It was accordingly dissolved, and a new plub 
formed under its present title, whicl^, on account of tl]^ object effected 
by the new arrangement, has, by %. certain gallant •naval Officer, been 
changed into the Clearance Club. ^ , 

Tliis society chiefly consists of literary men and patrons of literature ; 
it is, however, yet young. It was founded by Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
who, however, has ceased to belong to it. 

The Garrick Club is as nearly theatrically exclusive and exclusively 
theatrical as the Cariton is politically. There, an entirely new interest is 
excited, and instead of the probability of war between Russb vud France, 
or the difficulties of the Irish Church question, the agitated state of the 
^Vest Indies, or the posSible results of the first session of the new House 
of Commons, one hears of the extraordinary conduct of Mr, Lampand- 
trap in going oft* on the 0. P. side in Shylock, instead of the S., and 
of the oppression under which that effective actress, Miss Singlctoj), is 
labouring, by bemg forced to play Alicia to Mrs. Humplcbump’s Jane 
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Shore. eThe /iite a farce is there considered more important thain^the 
j)eri]s of a dynasty /and the receipts of the “ Lane ’’ and the Garden 
are caV.ulated with, greater cutioaity ^d stricter attention than the pro- 
j j|u C^.of the next hudget, or the amount of the national debt. , . 

GuAKps’ CHb, aa its name portends,^ is exclusively belonging tp 
officers of ^4hree regiments. The Oriental Club is at the corner of 
Tenterden-street, Ilanove^-square, and is composed of gentlemen who 
have passed the bloom 4 ^ life in the money-making regions of Bundle- 
cund and Furruckabad, and who, like Rosina’s morning — * 

return in saffron drest, 

to wear out their calicpr in the north-westefh parts of the metropolis.- 
They feed chiefly uponWrry, and drink Madeira. The house is remark- 
able for notliing hut the smallness of the windows. The tender plants 
within could not hear much of the London atmosphere to be blown upon 
them ; the situalidn of the house is judiciously chosen — it is an easy 
drop-down from i!arley-8<^t and Baker-street, [through Harewood- 
l>lace, and the look out is fmF of agreeable reminiscences. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club, so called ^nstead of the Junior 
United University Club, is established at the comer of King-street, St. 
James’s-square, under the roof where all *the ministenial power of the 
late Lord ♦Londonderry and all the social fascinations of his amiable 
and lovely Marchioness jvere once exercised so successfully in the world 
of politics and fashion.^- Of the Club we know little; the sherifl-like 
s]»liindour of its liveries is‘ somewhat remarkable taken in connexion 

ith the monastic character of the society. 

Of the Portland Club ^e have' no defined idea. IUoccu])ies the 
house at the corner ol^'Stratford-place, some quarter of a century since 
iainous for tlie hosp^Rlities and gaieties of Mrs. Lind. We have never, to 
our knowledge, seen a member of it ; Dut it is in a remarkably bealtby 
situation, and we conclude is <ratber a local than general society. Tlie 
Naval Club occupies the l>jouse,late Chambers's Bank, in Bond-street ; 
it is exclusively professional, and extremely comfortable. 

The Travellers’ cor^.es next — alphabetically, but soaring loftily, in 
point of fact, above most other clubs : splendour and comfort, agreeable 
society, conversation, and cards (without which, say what people may, 
no evening club can exist), combine to attract and attach its members. 
The fact, jtoo, tffdt tlie qualification%r election itself ensures men “ wlio 
have seen thfe worlcf,*’ is a strong ont in its favour j we rather suspect, 
taking it altogether, the Travellers’ may, in the present state of society, 
be considered the leader. We have already given the decided pre- 
ference to Boo'dle’s, for what may be called real comfort; but for general 
effect and d combination of materials, riot dsewhere to be collected, the 
Travellers’ is supreme^ 

The Union is a worthy club. A good cook and a good cellar — a con- 
venient house in a good situation-r-and a well-assorted, well-mixed list 
of members, make it an extremely desirable society to join. A gentle 
s^jiiiikkiig of City men, who 'drift pp so far from the eastward as salmon 
periudicaltyquit the sea for the rivers, gives a sort of variety to tlie in- 
terest ; ^ ffnd we believe we may safely say that there is not a more com- ^ 
fortable club in the whole list. 
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*¥he United Service club, as a specimen of Afs. Naiji’s talent for 
internal arrangement, is complete. The combinatioti 6f splendour with 
good taste, and of goml taste with accommedationf is ^mirable. Ut has 
recently been newly fitted up> addition of pictures of our gi^atbst 

l^oes, naval and military, awpf battles by sea and land, give not only 
■^lew lustre to sts beauties, biJfadd a “ homeishpess ” to the rooiQpLS} to 
^whieh dur gallant heroes h^ve an undoubted right after their services 
‘abroad. 

^The United University Cfub presenteTus with an agreeable little ele- 
vation, after the design of Mr. Wilkies, the author of the finest {lortico 
in England, which may l5% seen on the right ^f the North Road, near 
tlic top of Gower-street. The gownsmen of thif> erudite society gave a 
soiree shortly after their pretty little place was opened ; and the weight 
of tlie company, and the heat of the room, made all the cornices tumble 
down. N.B. They have excellent iced-punch in the summer. 

The West India Club is a small society of gentlcffleu connected with 
the colonies, but does not obtrude itself upon our notice either by the 
splendour of its elevation or the extensiveness of its pretensions. 

The Windham, last on the list, congregates at the house of the late 
Lord BlessingtI^n, in St. James’s-square, and has the use of his lord- 
ship’s valuable library — to look at; the books are inclosed ..vid locked in 
their glass cases, in the apartment which the m^bers make their dining* 
room. This is the only club to which, at any Jmejif the year, whether Par- 
liament ])e sitting or not, a member can take ffliiend — and a pretty “ take” 
it is. Tile friend is not permitted to mingl%with the club, or to feel 
himself at home — not he — he i8*tar/ied off to what is called the 
Sli anger’s Room, a kind of back parlour bShin^the shop, where he is 
fed and where he drinks, and then is turned out into the street. It was 
called the Windham in compliHient to Lord Nugent; it is generally 
tlionght that, after the retuni of his Lordship from the Ionian Isles, it 
\\ ill adopt the name of that most excellent inn at Ipswich, The Great 
White Horse.” 

And here have vy e gone through the list ^nd come to W, and have 
not said a word of* Ckockfoud’s — the gayest and the most Yashion- 
able of all clubs — a cuisine perfect, a Wise faultless, society the 
most agiccahle, and coiivei sation the most entertaining. Tlic notion 
that Crockford’s is a gambling-house — the very viilgt^^i, have a shorter 
wortl for it — betrays only ignora|^ce of its real character and prin- 
cijde. That hazard is played there in the evening is true — so was 
it played hy the Kings of England on the anniversary of the Epiphany, 
in St. James’s Palace, in public, till within this half cei||ury or so; so 
may it he played at Brookes’s, or at the Travellers’, for all we know 
— if it is not, cafi’^ to an fijual amount of stake are. But] we should 
be glad to know how many hundred men belong to Crockford’s who 
never play, or think of playing. 

Crockford’s is an admirable club, well appointed in every par- 
ticular, assembling under its roof all that is gay, influential, and agree- 
able, without reference to politics, without distinction of party ;*and the 
incjndice which people who know nothing about it have riYtempted to 
create against it is as groundless and as absurd prejudice eyer was. 
Persons who have neither the means nor the desire to play will not play 
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because^ they, belopg to Crockford’s, People that have both fbil 
play whether CrcRjlnord’s hazard-table be open or not. The only differ- 
ence ijf, that at Crgckford^s they play at the fair odds with their ordinary 
fritmds and associates round them ; and diat at the places to which thei: 
favourite, yet rash pursuit, might otheij^e carry them, they would HW 
the victims of designing rogues,. and the Coinpanions of pereons to whom, 
in any other sphere, they yould not like to be convicted of speaking. 

The effect of this club-law , has been very pow^erful in society, bul 
we do not believe that it hasohad any upon society in the evening. 
White’s, for instance, there is nobody at night. At the United Service 
except the “ peaceful slumherers’^' oh the so%>, nobody. At the Athe- 
ncDum, after ten o’clock,^ you would find at the fire-place at one end o. 
the drawing-room, eighty feet long, an elderly gentleman with a cocoa- 
nut head fast asleep in an arm-chair ; and upon the fife-place at the 
other end of the room, a ditto old gentleman, with a ditto head, cfiuall;; 
fast asleep in another arm-chair. Where there are cards, certainly 
people congregate; but that applies only to the Travellers* and U 
Arthur’s, where whist is done upon a groat scale, 
rprinking has been considerably abated under the club-law. At r 
tavern or coftec-house, a niaii felt a sort of obligation to swallow huge 
draughts of black and intoxicating winc for the grfod of the house.’ 
In clubs, vinegar-cruet full of sherry is considered a gentlemanly 
cpiantum ; and the less you drink, the more obliged the society is, sin,cc 
upon the coffee-room account he funds of the club invariably lose. I 

Upon the whole, wt inufrsay we tliiuk the new reijim^ an extremely 
salutary one — agreeable itidecidedly is; there is a safety, a security, i 
certainty of gentlemanly conduct nr ’a club, the habit of feeling whicl 
renders a chance visit public coffee-room in these days a disagreeable 
experiment. The consciousness that you arc in your own house, in the 
society of persons who have, like youiielf, been admitted to a siinila 
sort of ownership, and the confidence which that feeling inspires, are 
extremely pleasant — the fact that the anxiety to belong to clubs is uni- 
versal is the strangest pro6f of tlie generality of that feeling. 

It is said that ladies co.nplairi of clubs, and Mr. Haynes Bayly (tc 
whom fhe ladies are infinitely indebted for his numerous and varieu 
talented compositions) wrote a song in dispraise of such associations 
We have already said tliat w’e cannot see how they affect evening so- 
ciety; and as ^for married ladies vcompkiining of their luiBhaiids for 
addicting the^msclver to such coinhi^iations, they should enforce thei 
commands to Hubby stay at home, and remind him that even Her- 
cules himself gave up his viub when he married. 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 

IRISH RUINS. — P fal^ l. 

V . 

“ Now, with all deference, it is suggested that there are monuments 
of antiquity in Ireland worthy of inspection ; there is scenery on which 
the eye may rest with delight. We have^wootls, and waters, and glens, 
and mountains abundantly picturesque, ai^ sufficient to call forth the 
exfertion of the pen and pencil in their jjlescnption.” So writes Mr. 
Cffisar Otway; and his statement may%be corroborated by all who have 
visited the country. 

There are monuments of antiquity 'Kt^orthy of inspection; there is 
scenery on which the eye may rest with deliglit; and, withal, there arc 
people, warm, kindly, and affectionate, to be met with in every dwelling. 
Within the mansion and ^^ithin the hut, one vast spiiit of hospitality 
presides. Whatever is possessed is shared, and shaiSfl by the heart as 
well as the hand. And yet’, — ajas! how sad it is that a single mono- 
syllable should signify so much I — and yet, shiile the sun ever so 
warmly, let the voicif of mirth come upon your ear ever so gladly, there 
is fading in the b^^ams of the* one, and wailing cadence in the last 
strains of the other, which says, “ This is'a land of mins 

“ Irish Ruins !’* The term is sadly comprehenswe. It imjdies far more 
than the register of mouldering walls, or round, jnysterious towers; — it 
calls to mind the ruined dwellings — the roofless cottages — the misma- 
naged farms— the improvident gentry — the trampled peasantry — in one 
sentence, the Ruined covntry ; the cqupntry over which foes triumph, and 
wdiich “ friends’’ betray, — whose worst Cncimcs ai^ of its own progeny, 

• — whose sons may seek, and find, in every nation upon earth, except 
their own, prosperity and indepenjlence, — wdiose daughters, conspicuous 
for wit, beauty, and virtue, grace the courts of strangers, because 
the once gay and festive halls of Ireland* are lone and desolate; tlie 
luirjis are hung upon the willows — the grass*gfows in the streets — the 
land is one of ruins ! Little prospers, even jn its chief city. The 
merchants have ample leisure for salutations in 4he market-places*; and 
the young men squander time which, in well-regulated England, w^ould 
he transmuted into gold. Yet, what heroes has this country sent forth 
to fight and conquer, that others might enjoy ! What statesmen to 
regulate the affairs of Europe, and furget, in the magTTitude of their 
employments, the little green speck that gave them bfrth ! t\'hat poets, 
who founded songs upon her sorrows, and spent thb emolument derived 
therefrom amongst aliens, and those who knew her not! And yet the 
skies above her are blue and smiling, and the earth — the fertile earth — 
teems with abundance. It s^ms a mystery that centuries should pass 
and leave her more.clesolatc and more depressed; — yet, so it has been, 
and so — for aught I can see — so it will be for many a day to come. 

I have often been asked why I do not more frequently quit the neigh- 
bourhood of Bannow, and sketch more at large throughout the country. 
My answer simply is, thJlt I love smiles better than tears ; that, blessed 
be God ! cheerfulness and I are twin-born ; and that, in the narticiilar 
district I have loved to talk and write about, there is peace, prosperity, 
and contentment; that, were it not for the whim, the mirth, the frolic 
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of tho* people, vcwi miujht imagine yourself in well-cond|^ted, so'bfci’ — 
stupid England*^; that the only — at least, almost the only-drains in that 
pret)^ region of .^csMcnt landlords and cheerful industry, are those of 
t£e/ ruined church and “ one or two ould, anci^t castles, that bate the 
world out-an'-out iytirely for beauty.” But alas iT^annow is not Irela^jd ; 
and truth obliges me to relate what occurs beyond my» own particuiv^r 
pet district, where I shoijd like to colonize some twenty or thirty English 
families, with all the comforta of sea-bathing, cheap living, and hospi- 
table treatment, for four months out of <ivery twelve. If I were affror]ted 
witli any of them, I w’oukl mount them upon an Irish jaunting-car, and 
set them off at full gallop to T%hmon. T^se who have ever so jour- 
neyed Avill appreciate my kindness ; those who have not, may imagine a 
dislocation of all limbs, combined with perpetual motion. If their ima- 
gination is very vivid, they will appreciate my intended treatment as it 
deserves. 

It w^as a caln\and cheerful day in August; but there was no breeze 
— nothing animating in the atmosphere — nothing bright in the sky ; no 
music — no song s^yelllng from the harvest-field. The bouchlawns, with 
their cold, stiff, jellovv blossoms, w’cre so erect, ^Jiat a troop of fairies 
might have gallojicd over their petals without disturbing a single 
leaf. We were wending our way to the ruins of ^he Abbey of Dun- 
brody, leliving behind us the picturesque town of New Ross. By the 
way, there is a legend about that same ruined-looking towm ; how that 
some English king seat over a mandate, directing that all the monks of 
the Ross monastery should be murdered in their owm garden ; and how 
they were; and how tkeir blood runs red in a stream, which I have 
seen myself, — not the blood, liut the stream, — wdiich I was assured was 
red ; and so it w'as,^thc’ gravel underneath the water I mean, not the 
w^atcr itself. 

We soon overtook a very rcspeceable-looking man ; I w^as told he 
was a liutchcr— one who hyd stared ruin in the face, until at length he 
stared her out of countenance. 

“ I don’t know how' ft was,’’ said our guide, “ but ivirything in the 
wide world went wrong'^with the poor craythur ; to be sure he w as over- 
fond ''of the dro]) — wliat else have wx to comfort us? He might have 
been /oo fond of it — the thing’s possible — 1 have a laning myself that 
w’ay, but only of a Sunday afther mass — bad cess to the taste ever passes 
my lij)s till tlp.*n. Well, he was^a gone boy — and what was harder than 
all upon him, tlio girl he loved turned agin him — and whin the Steamers 
come in fashion, wot^h their great wigel-wxgcl claws, bathi the brains out 
of the salt wither, Wiirtogh was done intirely, for all the calves wxre 
ship])cd clanc and clever for England. ^ I’m ruined like my counthry,’ 
said ^Murtogli, ‘ and nothing can put us past our luck.' And the poor 
fellowgrew worse and worse, until ne’er a man in the shambles tossed 
Lis little finger so liigh as Murtogh Dclany. Well, one day, he wasn’t 
so far gone as usual, not high toast — it was about ten o’clock in tlie 
morning— but any how, as he w'as turning a corner by the bridge, what 
should run up agin him but blind Kishcen and his pipes, and he fell 
right into the wxter ; well the girl I spoke of, wxs passing at the same 
time, ai¥.^ without a w ord or a skreel (an’ most wxmen arc mighty skreelish 
in general) — without a wxrd, faith, she dashed in afther him, like a 
jnermaid — and maybe he hadn’t enough to do to save her-7-and then 
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he got her on the bridge, she turned from 1^^ wtthout3»a word, 
only she said ’twas better to be drowned in water than die by whisky. 
Well, somehow the word took hould of his hcai^, and he poncfere^ it 
over and over, and went that night into Lawrence Miilloger^s store-shop, 
^d stood the sight of the drams, and the smell of the hot whisky punch, 
without so muth as tasting; and afther thathesctoff to the girl’s house, 
and'she'was winding oft' a reel, and the clothiis she had on in the morn- 
ing ; hanging drying still by the fire, and *no stockings on her feet, for she 
ovmed but the one pair, and thbse she had*put on for dacency when she 
had the luck to go into Ross — but wdl lie knew that if she liked she 
might marry a boy who cHidd aftbrd ner a dozijn pair of the whitest in 
Belfast, — and that’s saying a grate dale; — he stood befoie her on the 
fture, and he thought a light from heaven broke upon him, though she 
didn’t spake, nor seem to heed him ; he thought how good and quiet and 
tractable she was in her family — slaving like a negre ; and how she had 
risked her life for him — and he saw the trouble he hsJ given her traced 
out on her pale face — 

“ ‘ And Ellen, (her name wds Ellen,) Ellen,’ s^ys he, ^ if — I know 
I have chated niany«aii oath against the whisky — but, if I join the Tem- 
perance Society, and remain /aithful to it#— say for a year or two — will 
you marry me tliAi ?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Murtogh,’ says she, ‘ I’m not going to tell a lie — my heart has 
been crushed intirely through the drink — my tafrher's lost his rason wid 
it, and the smell of it’s never off my mother — i#’s the rale curse of the 
counthry — the ruin of ould Ireland. If — but oh, Murtogh, it’s impossi- 
ble— •you never will give it up !’ ^ • 

“ ‘ Didn’t ^ stand the sight of f(fk*ty-scvcij nagins going down about 
half as many mouths in less than half as many nnnutes,’ said Murtogh, 

‘ and the smell of Lawrence Daly’s seven tumbler^ glith'ng down his 
throat — and never touch’d it? AiTd now% Ellen dear, smell tlic breath on 
me,’ he added, as lie placed his lips close *10 hors, ‘ and you can tell if 
the dro]) has passed here — through all my tg^iy^tation — and then say if 
there’s liope for me.’ • 

“ Ellen looked u|), and clas])iug her hands •earnestly, replied, ‘ God 

strengthen you, Murtogh; and if He docs, there is ’ * 

“ ‘ A year — or two — Ellen ?’ 

‘ One year is as good as twenty ; and if you keep from it one year; 
this day — no, to-inoriow — twelve months — for you tast;;il it this morn- 
ing — neither poverty, nor sickness, nor sorrow^ shall hwider nyj from being 
your wife ; and if — if — not, M§rtogh — wdiy there’s no use in talking, but 
the green sods in the church-yard will make the young heart an’ the 
broken heart asy.’ 

“ Well, WT all wondered what in the world had come over Murtogh-#- 
he grew so steady, and so sdlier, and we didn’t think it was the same 
man was in him; he had more guiupshon^ than ever, and somehow 
some of the calves stayed with him, instead of turning to Englisli veal, 
and pigs an’ the like ; and the quality afther a while took U' buying 
from him — and Ellen no longer looked crooked into the broken window 
of Lawrence’s dram-shop, as she passed it on t’other side the way, for 

at last she had full faith in Murtogh’s promise ” 

“ And they were married?” 


Sense. 
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Ay;, in toth, Rnil Ellen is one of the best and happiest wives in' 
Ross, and he th6 most thriving man ; and the world an^ all wouldn^t • 
argufy Mnrtogh b^it what whisky is the biggest ruin in all Ireland*! 
Atid,miy lady, 'twas all owing to Murtogh’s going to a good gintleman 
well known in these, parts, — one Mister George Carr, — and writing J^is 
name in a book, promising not to touch a drop o’ speerits, pure w 
mixed ; and it seems this^way is a dale surer than taking an oath agin 
’em — for somehow or other we forgets our w^ord, but we aren’t mane 
enough to put oiir pen to a he ; and when we does what a dale o’ the 
gentry done before us, why honour and shame are both pushing us on to 
stick lo the w^ord we wrote u])on^)apcr. Myjelf thinks I’ll be aftet fol- 
lowing the w^ay of Murfbgh JDelany.” 

Our guide was a tall, stalwart man, firm set and muscular, with a 
round bullet head, garnished in thick, dark, crisp curls — his eyes were 
black, deep set, and sparkling ; and he had a w^ord and a jest ready for 
every passer-by. was a guide con amorc — for his father had left him 
some very small independence — cnougljj however, to enable Jack Laggin, 
as he said, “ to do mothirig in the wmrld hut take it asy, and amuse 
himself,” which lie certainly did. He knew^ cvefry body, cvery^ nook, 
every house, every legend, aftd was not t»vcr-burthe^ed with feeling for 
the distre^cs of his fcllow-cfeaturcs. “ Weren’t they born to misery, 
w'hat else could they expect ?” was his continual observation upon the 
troops of half-naked wTetches w'e occasionally encountered. Jack was 
in constant request by ail w^ho desired to hear local news, or see the coun- 
try ; not that 1 think his information as to particular persons or politics 
is much to he relied on, for Jack kas a knack of cleverly finding oiA, your 
sentiments before he pnj^avtshi?; own, and falling into yours with extraor- 
dinary facility, lie docs not pretend in the least to the rank of gentleman, 
and takes “ the bifr and the sup ” anyy'herc that he can get it ; he is in 
fact a “ hanger-on,” with sufficient tact and sufficient taste to sing a good 
song, tell a good story, be paVticularly civil to those who can serve him, 
and never uncivil to any, one; in England he would have been exactly 
the person to make a shar]) lawyer’s cleik, or perhaps a smooth, clever, 
])olitc nuisance, called shopman — 

“ Of such materials was Jack Laggin formed !” 

“ Do you sec that cottage there, ]Ma’am, to the left? There used to 
be a cottage there onc’t — tliough but little else than the walls are in it 
now' — bare anti naked walls! and yet I mind when they were roofed, 
and daccncy witliin them.” 

“ Who lived there*?” 

“ James Tracey ; — hut there’s a beautiful place upon the hill.” 

“ Tell me of the cottage, Laggin.” 

God bless you, Ma’am dear, you’re cruel fond of hearing of cottages; 
sure the liistory of most of them in this country is alike ; — a wedding, 
and little to begin with — a power of children, and little to give them — 
rack-rent for the bit of land, turned out, bag and baggage, for that or 
the tithe ! — beggary — starvation — sickness — death ! That’s a poor 
Irishman’s calendar, since the world was a worfd — barrin here and there 
— now aiijJ then — w hen he gets a sight of good fortune — by mistake 

“ But the cabin ” 

“ Ay — poor James — I mind when he built it himself and the neigh- * 
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hours with him — and the ould landlord was over hci«, and gava him a 
promise of renewal of his father’s lease, and we wanted James to get tlie 
promise in writing — but he put it oif — ’twas a Way^he had — tlm only 
fault I ever knew in James — he didn’t like to be bothered about what 
^s* coming, when he was satisfied with wdiat was come. Well, the 
^uld landlord •died, and after that, the young one raised the rint in 
course, to get all he could to spend away fronj us — and then poor James 
felt the want of the lease, for a dead man’s promise is seldom thought 
of except by those who want tor see it fulfiHed ; by this time he had a 
young heavy family about him, and he dipindid a good deal out of an 
old bachelor uncle of his^ying and leaving him all he had — which was 
more than would fit in a midgets eye — and this*liindercd him from doing 
wdiat he otherwise would have done : but it’s ill waiting for dead men’s 
shoes — sorra as much as would pay for a stone of praties did he ever get 
from that same man. Well, ma’am, gale day came and came, and he 
got time at first, and they do say he could have pullecj^up, but somehow 
he had got fixed in the way of putting off, putting off, and one thing 
went to rack and another thing to rack, and Jamc§ got a hurt in his 
hack from his horse,* which he neglected to fasten in the stable ; and 
he’d pass the length of a suipmer day, ptt)ppcd against a post which 
stood at the gabel ^nd of the house, doing .nothing only fuming wdth a 
neighbour or keeping the hens out of the cabbages ; and so, In the long 
run, everything was distrained, and James turnefl into the road — himself 
and his children. It’s little the landlord got by the distraining, for no 
one would buy, nor no one would take the ^and over his head — for a 
reason they had — until a north countrjmaii ventured ; and sure it wasn’t 
for w'anl oV the warning that himself shjt one harvest night against 
the very post where James used to stand — if you flini about you can see 
the spot now, madam, though w'e’re so far from it— fthere, against that 
post — and the house burnt — and three or four in it — and James himself, 
to crown the matter, and two more, hung £[)r the same !” 

How dreadful! and all originated in thc^ ruinous habit of procras- 
tination 1 ’* 

“ Oh sure you’re going back entirely to say fhat, though maybe you’re 
in the right. What’s left of the children are scattered throu’gh the 
countliry with one friend or another — and the poor mother — Christ 
defend us !— here she is ! — now for God’s sake don’t gainsay her — maybe 
she won’t speak — only don’t gainsay iier — she’s wild irunl.” 

A slight tall woman had ascended the opposite side of tke hill from 
which we wxre looking down upon the cottage that had been the scene 
of such a horrid act, and she came upon us so suddenly that the narra- 
tive, united to her singular appearance, gave me a shock I shall remem- 
ber to my dying day. She wore a petticoat of black stuff, and a sho»t 
cloak and hood of the same material ; her legs were bare, and her feet 
thrust into shoes much too large — they were strapped over her instep by 
leather thongs ; she had on neither cap nor bonnet, and her hair, which 
once must have been beautiful, hung in grey matted tresses over her 
bosom ; the hood w^as thrown back, so that her features were fully ex- 
posed — they were low and flat, but the expression of her large blue 
wandering eyes was fierce and fearful ! She advanced, curtseying at 
every step, towards us — we had been walking up the hill — and ijmugh 
she did not ask charity, I placed a small silver coin in her thin hand. 
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Our giifile wtv? bclvnd, or rather more to the right than we were, ao that 
the maniac’s eye*, 'f'csting on him, would he led in a direct line to look 
down ;^ipon her once lni])py home. 

Save ye kindly, this line morning,” he said in a kindly tone. She 
turned quickly, looked at Laggin for a moment — tlicn tossing her arms 
wildly in the air, uttered a long, loud, and appalling scccarn — 1 ncvci 
before heard such a sound — it reverberated through the air like what 
one imagines Avould be the howl of those doomed to eternal agony — and 
then, as if exhausted by the C'^brt, she sank on her knees on the earth, 
her right aim extended towards her cottage. 

Leave her alone — she’ll coine^^to presently there’s one of her boys — 
an mnocent — an’ he’s n^)t far off; he tends and tracks his mother wher- 
ever she goes.” 

Tlie man had hardly finished speaking when a scpialid, ragged youth 
of about fifteen cre])t from among some underwood — a copse of mingled 
furze and liawthorn — and without heeding us commenred turning her 
round. She apjieared to have become rigid, for he moved her as though 
she were a kneeling statue, and having accomplished his purpose, which 
was to withdraw her from looking towards the ruined cottage, he sat on 
the earth beside her, staring np into her face with the calm quiet air of 
one whose feelings arc dcudejicd — yet who once felt. I never saw so 
adccting a picture of human desolation as that mother and son, in sight 
of their blasted, mined home ! 

] rarely see an Irish i)Cggxir, and I never hear of an Irish 7iatural, or 
Innocent^ without calling 4) mind one of the most unolfending of the bitter 
class, whose ac(|uaintancc I made amid the beautiful rums, of DuiArody 
Abbey. This splendicV relic of the olden time is situated in the barony of 
Slielboiirnc, on the banks of the river Barrow, and well repays the tra- 
veller for the trouble of visiting its extensive remains : the site is well 
sheltered, and possesses the advantages of inland navigation — those jolly 
monks had right good taste, and chose the situation of their monasteries 
with both wdt and wisdom. Thc^ interior walls of the church are in a 
beautiful state of preservation, and on each side of the chancel are three 
vaulted chajicls. The * great aisle is divided into three ])arts, hy a 
double imv of arches, siqipoited by square ])icrs ; the inside of those 
arches is ornamented hy a rich moulding, which springs from beautiful 
consoles, and conveys an idea of l;he enormous care and expense that 
must have b(]cn1[)e&J;owed upon the building. The tower appeared to be 
rather low in proportion to the extent of the wdiole, hut it is supported 
by a magnificent arch : there is a sort of nairow walk on the summit of 
the w alls, wfiicli commands a superb and extensive view of the adjacent 
epuntry. The cloisters ajipear to have been spacious, but their founda- 
tions alone remain, and it was curious to tiace them out amid the weeds 
and long grass which waved and triurnjihed in all the pride of summer 
existence over the relics of antiquity. Nearer to the centre of the abbey 
are a number of ruined walls, which indicate where the hall, the refectory, 
and the dormitory stood. I can fancy nothing appealing more power- 
fully to the imagination than these noble ruins. 

” “ Two or three columns, and many a stone. 

Marble and granite, wuth grass o’ergrown ! 

Out upon time 1 it will leave no more 
. Of the things to come, than the things before. 
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Out upon time ! who for ever will leave | 

Ihit enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that whicli has been, and o’er that which must b??. 
What we have seen. our sons shall see ; 

Remnants of things that have passed away. 

Fragments of stone raised by creatures of clay !” 

W« all value, while we mourn over, the r^iins of the past — and the 
greater the desolation the greater our regret. The western Avindow of 
this noble pile is of an nncominon f\in, and though nearly entire gives 
syiflploins of a decay which a little ca^ and attention on the part of tlie 
])roprietor might easily |irevent. Tne door immediately beneath it is 
very magnificent, being adorned wdth filagree o]K‘n work, cut out of the 
solid stone, and so raised as to allow a finger easily to pass under its 
carvings. It was a fine day in August when w^e walked up the avenue 
leading to this time-honoured ruin ; the dimness of tlic morning had 
l)rightencd into sunshine, and the dark masses of ivy j|ontrasted briglitly 
with the grey stone and light green of the fresh grass, while the many- 
tinted mosses appeared like an extpiisite mosaic of rich and curious tracery. 
As w'e entered on^ of the outward courts, a troop of innocent calves, 
frightened at our a])pearance, cyowded bcncc^h a gateway, where, perhaps, 
Richard Earl of iVinbroke had often stood in his shining armour, and 
looked upon the increasing walls that now crumbled beneath our feet. 
The silvery BaiTow murmured on its w^ay, and dould liavc told us much 
of what its waters witnessed in the olden time o4’ fray and foray, of ban- 
quet, fast, and stately pageant. While paused and loikcd iijiou 
Dunbrody with that sjiccies of aw^e wliich enforces silence, the puny sound 
of a tin trumpet quivered upon thc*aii> aiu^ w'ould have made little im- 
pression upon us, had it not been followed by a sBout of loud yet heart- 
less laughter. ^ 

The church is protected by a gate ; and as we w^ound round one of 
the towers to gain the entrance, we eiicoiwitcred the idiot, who had been 
making merry within the sanctuary. He W |js a tall, sliglit youtli, with 
large, lustreless eyes, not unlike “ p«or Johtmy, poor Jack,” of Wex- 
ford memory, save that in his person he Avas* delicately clean ; and his 
dress Avas so fantastic, that I cannot resist tlic temptation of ilescAbing it. 

He wore what are called Hessian boots, with white paiitaloons. Hjs 
jacket was tight ; but, Avith the exception of the sleeves, it Avas impos- 
sible to tell what materials it Avas composed of ; for behind hung a soit 
of rude, short cloak, made of the fur of hare, rabbit, fox, •and, I really 
believe, every animal “ that ever Avore a hairy skin.” Around his neck 
Averc suspended a tin trumpet and various baubles ; amongst them shone 
conspicuously a huge leaden Avatch, upon Avliich, poor fellow^ ! his eye 
often rested. His flat fur cay was adorned Avith a number of long scarlet 
tassels, that floated over his shoulders as he moved restlessly from place 
to place. There was an air of gentility in his manner, a gentle courtli- 
ness in his salutation, and a tastefuliicss in his piebald costume, wdiicli 
conquered both the dread and dislike 1 feel loAvards “ Irish naturals.” 
We speedily became acquainted. He told me his name Avas Johnny 
Welch; answered every question I chose to ask. “ Where ‘did he 
live ?” He lived here ; he loved the ould Abbey; he kncAv every stone, 
every turn of it. It was a fine ould place — a pleasant place to, live in. 
“ Where did he sleep ?” 
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In ^here/’ (^pqjnting to a low vaulted room,) in there he slept 
with the dead men : there was a heap of their bones/* 

“ he not rfraid'?’* 

He laughed wildly. “ No; what ha^'he to be afraid of? Would he 
root up some of the dead men’s bones Yor my honour to look at ?” and 
before I had time to reply, lie threw himself upon a heap of clay, and 
insinuated his long muscuHr fingers mto the earth so effectually, as to 
bring up bone after bone with the r*ipidity of lightning. These relics 
of mortality he briefly dcscantfed up^Jn, he tossed them from hiin. to 
root ” for others. “ There’s a skull — a fine skull — a big sk?[n^~ 
hould a dale o’ brain : the people tong ago had la, power o* wit ! There’s 
a bone — a thigh bone — a great soldier, maybe — a strong bone ! I sleeps 
upon dead men’s bones. The Abbey ’s a pleasant place! There’s a 
weechy bone — a lady’s arm — a pretty bone ! Shall 1 root more for ye? 
Another skull ! There’s a hole in it ; a murdered skull. Hurrah for 
the fight ! — hurralvfor the fun ! Shall I root more for ye ?” 

I felt my heart sicken ; it was such a painful lesson to see that poor 
idiot boy sporting so fearlessly with the relics of mortality ; to note the 
eagerness with which he disinterred those memorials of decay ; to see 
folly and rags fluttering like *a butterfly ever what once contained the 
essence of God’s own spirit. - 

I was really sick, and leaned for some moments against a pillar before 
I could leave the painful ^spot. At last he turned his head, and looking 
up kindly in my face, he exclaimed, “ Lady grow pale ! — bury the 
bones!” which he did so quickly and so eficctually, that in three minutes 
the sun’s rays rested only oii a mound of fresh-turned earth. 

Amongst other things that were ^lung round his neck was a fox's 
head. We wanted him to sell it. No, he would not — Colonel Piggott 
and the gentlemen o^ the hunt Avould go mad with him if he parted 
with it — he loved hunting — he often went hunting with the gentlemen — 
they were very good to him — why then should he give aw’ay their fox’s 
head ?” Not even a bright shilling should tempt him to part with it. 
Poor fellow' ! I shall long remembti Johnny Welch as the most pleasing 
fool (notwithstanding his 'taste for bones) I ever encountered. The 
generality of Irisli naturals are the most disgusting specimens of hu- 
manity produced in any country; but Johnny was clean, and (but for 
the vacancy of look, and the universal habit that idiots possess of turn- 
ing in their toes) exceedingly handsome, and even graceful in his 
appearance; he solicited no charity— pleaded neither hunger nor po- 
verty — and though he- followed us over the abbey, he did not speak 
except when spoken to, and evinced a mild and gentle temper. 

I learnt from two shepherd boys that Johnny’s motlier was a respect- 
able wddow — that she would give ‘‘ the world and all if her son would 
stop at home w ith her, which he was too fond of the ruins of Dunbrody 
to do — that he w as born innocent — and that everybody liked liim.” 

This I could readily believe, for as we were about to enter our carriage 
I felt sorry to think I should never see poor Johnny again. I turned to 
bid him adieu as he was seated on the w all which separates the lands of 
Dunbrody from the road, looking a fantastic figure to so magnificent a 
back-ground ; there he sat, his broad flat watch resting on his open 
palm, while his gaze was earnestly fixed on its motionless hands. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 

No. II. — St.^John of the Island. 

The monks were cunning caterers. The monastic estate appears to 
have^ originally taken for its emlj|em the gi^en olive of the Scriptures, 

plante^d by the running waters^” and to have been bent on accom- 
plishing among the Gentiles the nro^ises 8({)oken to the Jews, by framing 
a Canaan for itself wherever milk\nd honey abounded in the land. 
The progress of unrefor||ied Christiwiity through heathen Euro])e was, 
in fact, marked by the erection of certain CSravansaries, wherein the 
wanderers, its disciples, might set up their rest; judiciously selected in 
spots where corn, wine, and oil were of almost spontaneous growth — 
where clear streams supplied the requisite material for their luxurious 
abstinence — where green pastures afibrded herbage ^r their flocks and 
herds — where, in short, they were enabled to approximate themselves 
with ease to Heaven, by creating temporal existence where “ paradise 
was opened in the wild !” 

In how many lancls of wide-spreading Europe do we find the ruined 
arch and crumbling altar-stone of by-gone conventual splendour, sheltered 
by lofty groups of forest trees, and scattered upon green and mossy turf, 
in the - heart of some sequestered valley, throwgh whose glossy stream 
the speckled trout dart gaily beneath the overhanging hazels, and where 
the remnants of the onec fertile orchard fie basking in the sun, the 
musl^ fruit still sending forth from its moss-grown stumps an occasional 
sample of luicious quality. In suoii retreats, nature still proudly dis- 
plays her warrant of abundance, till we cease t8 wonder at the extent 
of the ruined granaries, threshing-floors, cider-pressej, wine-presses, and 
other offices connected with the extinct establishment. Plenty, as well 
as peace, seem to liave abided with the .cliartered ascetics of ancient 
Christendom ; and such places as Val-y-Crucis Abbey, in tlie Vale of 
Llangollen — Fountains and Furness, in green* England — the Convents 
of Laach, in Rhenish Prussia — La Trappe, La Chartreuse, and fifty 
others in France, are manifestly calculated to “*draw an angel doVn” to 
share their 

“ Populous solitude of bees and birds. 

And fairy-formed, and*raany-coloured things !'* 

Among the fifty let us, however, especially distinguish a favourite 
spot — the Convent of St. John of the. Island. About a stone’s throw 
from riie Seine, just where the double branches of the river Juigne pour 
their abounding waters into the metropolitan stream, — circiimscribal 
by their fantastic course, so as»to form a distinct island of verdure, — lie a 
series of beautiful water-meadows, enamelled by an infinite variety of 
wild flowers, and in part entangled by thickets of underwood, bequeathed 
to the land by many a stately stem, whicli had fallen under the axe of 
the destroyer. On the (pttreme verge of these, so that the toppling wall 
of its watch-tower overhangs the sedgy channel of the JuigiitJ, stand the 
ruins of St, John of the Island, — an ancient Augustine monastery, con- 
'verted to the service of the Order of Malta, and founded duriyg her 
myi^teriouB life of repudiation by Iscmburge, the Danish wife so uucerc^ 
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moniouslf/ ejected frjpm the bosom of Philip Augustus, to make way/for 
. fair Agues of Merania ! 

And well and did that royal devotee select the site of the 

dwelling she chose as the refuge of hj^- earthly sorrows — her eternal 
rest. The monastery w^hich for so ma iy years concealed the tears of 
Isernburgc, and subsequently, for so many centuries, her majestic toinb, 
lies niched within a verdapt solitudcjCat that period uninvaded by the 
busy industry of the town of EssonnCj or the rival prosperity of Corbeil. 
The stream which now imparts^ vitali]^/ t(^o'many mills and engines (for 
the production of Hour, floor-cloth, j^otton, printed calicoes, and as many 
and as various items as might figure advantag(,-')usly in a Liverpool or 
Bristol invoice), w^as then the lonely haunt of the kingfisher, and the 
abiding place of the reed- tit. The neighbouring groves of Chanicmcrle 
(dating their insignificant antiquity from the reign of the chevalier king, 
the chivalrous Francis 1.) had not arisen to overtop the rustling abele- 
trees and flow'cring^ limes of St. John of the Island. The monastery 
stood alone in its glory, listening to the ripple of its circiinitluent waters 
as they hurried in busy self-importance, to lose their identity in the 
Seine. At that period, the harmonious chants rising at day-dawn from 
its altars, w’cre heard only by the vintasjers as they plied their light 
labours along the cole^ in the vineyards belonging to ^hc neighbouring 
religious houses of St. Guenault and St. Exuperc; and even when the 
Grand Master of the Order of St. John held Ins chapter, three ages 
later, in the monastery, it was still secluded — still intimately linked 
with the beauty and the solitude of nature. 

Even nowq though surrounded by human habitation, and invaded by 
commercial industry, how siiigukirry»docs the ])lace maintain that aspect 
of loneliness! Overgiown as it is with trees and luxuriant aquatic 
plants, silent, sad, sycliuled, the stranger wanders fast beside the ruined 
church, w'ithout dreaming of its vicinage. Having crossed the ruined 
bridge under which the stream has been widened into a modem canal, 
the lianks of which are adorned with wec])ing-willows, dahlia beds, 
and summer-houses such as Batavia herself might envy, wc saunter 
dowm a soinhre avenue of limes, and behold only an ancient portal 
serving the daily use of an ordinary farm ; nor is it till, attracted by 
sphoals of fish, and thickets of alder overgrow n by the wild hop, wc 
follow' the discursive channel of the brook into the fertile meadows, that 
Avc descry, between the lofty trees, the granite skeletons of monastic 
pomp — the i>iincd church and monastery of 8t. John of the Island. 

Follow ing the mossy bank, till the waters of the Jiiigne can he crossed 
by a ]>lank dedicated to the temporary use of a mill recently erected at 
one of the extremities of the island, let us now stc}) cautiously among 
the hrainhles and elder-bushes springing forth from heaps of rubbish, 
where strange rustlings and hissings appiise us that we startle some 
obscene reptiles from a long unmolested retreat, till, entering tlie anceinie 
of the deserted liurying-grouiid, we look up with reverence to the 
monastic roof ; or down, with solemn contemplation, upon the broken 
grave-stones — some inscribed wuth quaint Geniian devices — some with 
abhatial and even episcopal emblems — some uniting with the mitre, 
crosier, and hour-glass, the ghastly impress of a human skeleton, 
surrounded by the symbolic insignia of ecclesiastical dignity. At length, 
having moralised our fill over the site wherein queen, monks, knights 
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— nay, even the memory bf its dead, has disapp|aTedir-let leani 

t o invest those desecrated ruins with a new interest, •derived from the; 
pllowing record of their modern fortunes. 

Previous to the revolution of ^ghty-iiine, one of the finest aristocra'tic 
residences on the banks of the^ine was the Chiitcau de Mousseaux, 
situated some five miles from the eonfiucnce of tl^Juigne, and inhabited 
by the Duchess of Cosse-BrissaA Of the^Duc dc Cosst^ too much is 
known t« posterity, as the lover wllp succeeded Louis XV. in the arms 
of the infamous Dc Barri — as th^ictim* whose gory hpad was thrown 
by the triumphant populace at the tefet of the royal c(^cubine, as she 
])araded the terrace of her pavilion at\uciennes ; but of the Duchess — 
the serene, the suffering, tlie solitary Duchess—something remains to be 
endited. Deserted by a w^orthless libertine, Madame de Brissac, instead 
of plunging into the dissipations of the capital, retreated with decent 
self-respect to her palace on the Seine ; finding, or seeking happiness, 
in the cultivation of its beautiful gardens, and creating those lordly 
rharniilles and proud arcades, which even now, divideci and api)ortioned 
as they are, create an interest fou the adjoining plain, — ^whence labyrinth 
and quincunx have disappeared, and where the cohtssal statue of Atlas, 
once forming the ceiftral point of their entanglement, stands in ludicrous 
isolation in the rni^lst of a honftdy corn-field. 

The Duehesse de Brissac, although deeply wounded by the neglect of 
her husband, w'as not in a position of life to fly, to utter solitude. She 
had too many noble relatives, too many admiring friends, to be left alone; 
and the humility of true afiection suggcsted*that it were better to adorn 
her residence and enliven her society, in hopes^ to 'win back the truant to 
her pi’fescnccj-^to perfect, with his apjfroving suffrage, the charms of her 
favourite retreat. The best society of th? ca]fital w^as accordingly 
invited to grace her coterie. At Mousseaux, Bojifflers, Arguillons, 
Choiseuls, Birons, and Grammonts, forgetting their jiolitical animosities, 
daily abounded ; all that was fair, young, gay, and graceful of the Couit 
of Marie Antoinette w'as to be found iii the circle of the Duehesse dc 
Cosse-Brissac. 

But there was one, unhajipily, to be found there, whose ])vcsence was 
unconnected with court or com tier — one fair, e\^m among its fahest — ■ 
one graceful, even among its most accomplished — one ill-fatcd, even 
among the most unfortunate of its fore-doomed associates, ('la rice 
(what other name she had is too ignoble to be recorded), Claiico, the 
hazel-eyed Clarice, was one of those victims of con^’cntioi*al tyranny, 
called demoiselles de oompaffnie. Her beauty had proved lier bane ; 
for her beauty was the means of making her the iiirnaic of the ChMcau 
dc Mousseaux. Tw'elve years before, the attention of Madame de Brissac 
bad been attracted, while rolling in her stately coach and six, on a visit 
to the Countess de la Tour d’Aubray, at St. Germain cii C»)rbeil, by the 
loveliness of a little dirty, cnrly-haired brat, hanging to the apron of a 
woman, who bore on her back a vintage-hod, and with her brown right 
hand bestowed a sufficiency of cuffs and thumps ujion the child, who 
was too much struck by the fine equipage of the Duchess to get out of 
the way of the trampling horses. Clarice, in short, was slightly ii^ured 
by the carriage -wheel ; and the Duchess, having ordered her servants to 
stop and bestow a small gratuity upon the little sufferer, was evenj;ually 
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BO captmted by artless graces, as to resolve upon her permanent 
adoption. Regarding her as no higher in the scale of creation than the 
animals of her menagerie, Madame dc Brissac conditioned for, and 
ordered home the child, as she would hive done a clever monkey, or a 
parrot of handsome plumage, to increas/x the agremens of the chateau. 

But poor Clarice was unhappily organized for such a position. In 
defiance of Madame de Brissac 'a calc nlations, she had a heart to feel, a 
soul to reflect, as well as a sweet smilfc and graceful air, to captivate the 
admiration of beholders. The first/ jf these superfluous faculties soon 
made itself apparent in the adoratio'i with which she regarded her bene- 
factress ; the second, as she grew in girlhood, developed itself, only too 
acutely for her happiness,' in her mode of contemplating the false position 
in which destiny had jdaced her. Admitted, in the loveliness and playful 
peremptoriness of childhood, to climb the knees and court the caresses 
of the illustrious visitors of the Duchess, she found, as she advanced 
towards maturity,^ that eve^ additional day of her life drew her nearer 
to the menial degree. She was gradually recurring to her real situation 
in life ; and the haughty servants of the condescending aristocrat, indig- 
nant at having been obliged to bestow their services on one whose birth 
was so inferior even to their own, took every occasion to mortify the 
village parveniie. Clarice found she must no longer aspire to the society 
of the great — that she was not allowed to descend to the society of the 
little — that she was alone in the world. 

Her uneducated mother, with whom, once or twice a year, Clarice 
was allow'ed an interview^, considered, and assured her, that she was 
the most fortunate of human beings; inasmuch as “ Madame la 
Duchesse had promised to mart if /irr, and give her a dot'ition.^^ But 
although this absolute" mode of settlement in life was the one in use 
throughout all degrees of French society, from the Duke to the artisan, 
the feelings of Clarice rebelled against ocing “ married*’ after the fashion 
BO satisfactory to her mother. 

They w ill give me to the steward’s son, or some clerk of Madame la 
Duchesse’s notary,” said the higji-minded girl, whose notions of inde- 
pendence and refinement fhad been fostered in the society of lords, ladies, 
and mihisters of state. “ And even these half-educated men will be 
aware that they are doing an honour to the peasant’s child, who has 
been bought upon their acceptance with a dowry ! Their friends, their 
relatives, wdll receive with scorn, the village-girl, whom chance has 
raised out ofi the dust ; and there, no less than here, I shall be alone 
against the contempt of those around me. Why have I not strength of 
mind to lay aside these fine clothes, and return to the humble station in 
which I was born ? Why cannot I reduce my desires to nature’s level ? 
Alas ! alas ! why, rather, did Madame la Diichessc raise me from my 
apportioned sphere ? Unfitted by my hiwLh for my present station — 
unfitted by my present station for the sphere of my birth, the purposes 
of my Almiglity Creator seem to have been wantonly frustrated. Yet, 
since it is his will to humiliate and chastise me, let me pray, at least, for 
a more Christian spirit of resignation, to reconcile me with my appointed 
trials;” 

But this spirit came not at her call. The rebellious tone of the sup- 
plicant who sought, as for her own merits, obtained no favour in the sight 
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of Heaven ; while, as she grew in years, Claric^ became ojaly more 
susceptible to the irritations of her situation. At length, a bitter source 
of evil mingled with the current of her destinies.^ . 

Among the habitual and nio^ favoured guests of the chateau, was a 
nephew of Madame de Brissac,^ younger and orphan son of a sister to 
whom she had been tenderly attVjhed. The Vicomte d’Arnonville was 
a model of the best order of thewmcient noi)ility of the unregenerated 
^ Court of the Bourbons. YounA handsome, brilliant, ignorant, idle, 
vain, self-complacent, and egotistSUl, Adolphe possessed the redeeming 
qualifications of courage, a high^nse of honour, and a chivalrous 
courtesy of demeanour, jvhich became almost a virtue in one so selfish 
and so indolent. He was in every way endowed to fascinate the admi- 
ration of an inexperienced woman ; and few were the women of the 
Court of Versailles whose attention he had not attracted. The young 
Viscount was not, however (for the times), a determined libertine. He 
was neither a Fronsac nor a Lauzun ; perhaps because his self-love 
inspired him with a distale for the incessant embarrassments and annoy- 
ances entailed upon the vocatiqji of ttn homme d bonnes fortunes. He 
allowed himself to be wooed, but was not always wdn ; even his gallantry 
was tinctured witb^ the listless but not uncalculating egotism of his 
mode of life. It sufficed, thft*efore, when, sliortly after his return from 
a tour in Italy with his elder brother, the* Prince d’Arnonvillc, he pre- 
sented himself atMousseaux, and first beheld t^ie interesting 'protegee of 
the Duchess — it sufficed for his aunt to rccommgnd Clarice to his forbear- 
ance, as a young person whom it was her intention to settle respectably 
in life, for Adolphe to limit his attentions wd^hin the bounds of common 
courfesy. He was more kind, in^deed — more considerate — than the 
generality of those by whom the chateau \\*ds frequented; for the Vis- 
count, naturally good-natured, was not in the habit of inflicting pain 
upon others, unless where his otvn interests or convenience especially 
demanded the effort ; and he was often at the trouble of opening a door, 
closing a window, picking up a book, or* even going in search of the 
Duchess’s white spaniel, for the sake of rdbwving from Mademoiselle 
Clarice one of those bright sunshiny smiles wi^i which she involuntarily 
recom})ensc(l his magnanimity. 

It was not, however, these commonplace civilities which blinded the 
eyes of the young demoiselle de compagnie to his defects, or induced her 
to “ fancy merit where she saw it not.’* But the lonly-born was, as we 
have already noticed, highly and finelV organized. Sjie possessed all the 
instincts of a pure and delicate taste ; and the graceful manners of 
Adolphe d’Amoiiville— Ids refinement of voice and conversation — the 
playfulness of his wit — his sprightly mode of relating and commenting 
on the anecdote of the clay, rendered his arrival at the chateau as mugh 
a holiday to herself as to ^^adame de Brissac. In pursuance of the 
custom of disposing of the unportioued younger sons of the nobility, be 
had been engaged from his childhood in the Order of Malta, with a view 
to obtaining the Commandery of St. John of the Island, which, in 
former days, had been the appanage of his house. But he w'as not yet 
received a Knight. Certain irregularities of conduct w^ere suppgsed to 
liave placed a serious obstacle to his preferment ; and it was rumoured 
in the household of Madame de Brissac, that the object of her nephew’s 
deference and assiduity was to cause himself to be nominated heir’ to her 
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estates, end tl^us obtain a remission from his uncompleted vows. He 
was even said to have formed an attachment, rendering the prospects of 
a life of celibacy insupportable to his feelings. 

All this did but augment the intereai he had excited in the heart of 
Clarice. She now saw in him a victir/ — a victim like herself ; and her 
whole sympathy connected itself with l^s fortunes. She had good reason 
to know that Madame de pBrissac nl^ditated no such disposal of her 
property as he was said to anticipate f and from the moment the tale of 
his passion, and its projects, rrachechlier ear, she could scarce refrain, 
while she noted the patient devot^ of his time to the caprices and 
exactions of her benefactress, to ^vhisper, “ jSeek some other mode of 
exemption from the restraints that await you. Exert yourself elsewhere 
to secure your happiness. The inheritance of the Duchess will never, 
never afford you a pretext of release from your vow^s as a Knight of 
St. .John.” 

Clarice had, ho^yever, sufficient delicacy to feel that it was not for het' 
to seek the confidence of a man of the age and condition of the Viscount. 
He returned, therefore, a frequent guest to the chateau, still to be the 
companion of her rides and walks with the Duchess. On the river, in 
the beautiful forest of J.,enart. among the lofty groves and charmillesy he 
was constantly by her side. He sang with elegance,, talked with bril- 
liancy j the very tone of his voice, and idiom of his discourse, betrayed 
the man of refinement. ^ If Clarice might be termed a chef (Voeuvre of 
nature, Adoljihe d’Arnpiiville exhibited the utmost perfection of art. 
The commonplaces of life derived a done of originality 'from his mode 
of utterance; tlie most ordinary' actions appeared* embellished by his 
sprightliness; and Clarice fancied she had formed as ^intimate an 
acquaintance with the cdurt and courtiers of Versailles, from his 
frequent descriptions, as if she had passed her life in that region of 
splendour and futility. 

With these sketches, there now began to intermix a thousand details 
whicli must have excited strong indignation in the mind of the Duchess, 
even had they not been rtMtcd with the glowing energy characteristic of 
the ])olitical opinions of her nephew. The fermentation of the revolu- 
tionary leaven was begii-rtiing to be perceptible even at Versailles. The 
murmurs of thepeo])le had reached even unto the King’s cliambcr; the 
eloquence of Mirabeau had roused the echoes of respondent Europe ; 
and man was beginning to feel and assert himself man, whether festooned 
with a blue yiband^^ or with the rags of humiliating penury. All this 
the Viscount related to admiration; sometimes with the bitter sneer of a 
courtier — sometimes witli the angry eloquence of wounded jiridc. In 
all cases, the Duchess apjdauded with enthusiasm; and Clarice, though 
she did not applaud, was approvingly silent ; for though her inborn 
soul was with the triumphs of the people, her heart was with the 
“ Jiommc do qiiatiie^^ by whom those triumphs were held up to hatred 
or derision. 

Meanwhile, the stir and tumult of the kingdom hourly increased ; 
the emigration of the nobility commenced ; and the King and Queen 
were held prisoners in their palace of the Tuilerles. But the greater the 
danger incurred by the intemperate line of conduct pursued by young 
d’Arnonvillc, the more obstinate, the more chivalrous grew his adherence 
to the 'Royal cause. He adopted loyalty as a religion ; and probably 
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witliout anticipating (for ’who did — who could aifticipafe) tl]^ fearful 
[outrages conseipieiit on tlic intoxication of freedom s^ong the ernanci- 
lf)ated helots of the realm, already he denoiincad the liberal party ag 
plunderers and assassins. In ’^in did Clarice, by a few incidental wetrds 
of remonstrance, attem])t to m(^cratc the rash fervour of his zeal. To 
tell him that he was incurring ]mrsonal hazard to no good end was but 
to intljime his anti-revolutionary Irdour; an^ though she implored him 
, to be prudent for the sake of thfee who loved him, if not for his own, 
the terms of the adjuration did no^o rnu^h as excite his notice. 

One circumstance, in all this,^flbrded some consolation to the 
dcmoisdle dc compafjnia. In the general disorganization which was 
beginning to confuse and confound all rank# of society, Adolphe was 
already brought nearer to her. The approximation was scarcely per- 
ceptible to any but herself. But she felt that he was now glad to 
secure a submissive companion — a patient auditor of his diatribes ; she 
felt that liis arm was now offered as her support during their prolonged 
promenades ; since his fiivoiirite coteries had been l^ioken up, and his 
idols dispersed, he w'as moved tP perceive, for the first time, that the 
large hazel eyes which fixed themselves so sympathizingly upon his own 
while he related tfli*the Duchessc dc Brissac the humiliations of Marie 
Antoinette, and the aftlicticffls of Madame Elizabeth, w'ere far ,^ore 
expressive than those of the most fashionable be^ty of the noble h'aii- 
bouig. He had not, in fact, conceived that 51 roitt%ih'o could be so 
graceful ; and began to inrpiire within himsi^lf wdiether noble blood 
might not, by^ some indirect meii^ flow inf^ic veins of the Paysanne 
parvcniic. A ^ 

^ Af last fame tlie trial of the .King; arid foremost among tliose 
imprudent jiartizans whose vehemence endangiired his cause was the 
Vicomte d’Arnonvillc. But he endangered not alone the royal cause ; 
his own life was now in imminetit peril, and his nSme on the lists of 
proscription. Ills only chance of safety remained in fliglit. A prudent, 
<jr perhaps a generous inspiration arrested his steps. The Due dc 
Brissac w^as already a cajUive in the cliitd 1 i#of the Jacobins; as the 
nearest kinsman of the Duchess, as her heretojbre assiduous cavalier, he 
felt, thciefore, that he could do no less than off#r his services to her pro- 
tection. Already Adolphe had been compelled to desert his habitation 
in the now spoliated and confiscated hotel of his brother, the Prince 
d’Arnonville, in the Rue do Lille. The vciy atmosphere of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, where his person was as well known as J:he towers ol‘ 
St. Sulpiee, would have been fatal to him ; and he had even some apjirc- 
hension of making his ap]iearancc overtly in the ifuartcr wheic he might 
])rociire a conveyance to Mousseaux. It occurred to him, however, since 
disguise was now his only resource against detection, to make his way 
on foot to the village of Ber^y, under cover of night ; and there, having 
procured the dress of a w aterman, to seek a passage in the first return 
stone-barge or w’ood-raft making its way up the Seine tow'ards Bur- 
gundy ; whence it would be easy to gain the shore, at the ferry of Ris 
or Evry. 

The autumn w^as already far advanced, and Clarice, dispirited alike by 
the fearful aspect of public affairs, and the impaired health of her pro- 
tectress, which rendered all agitation perilous, and a long journey 
impossible, began to shudder as she listened to every shrill bla#t whis- 
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tling alqng lofty^ arcades of Mousseaux. The lime-trees were already 
divested of their feaVes ; and the reddened foliage of the cloistral-looking 
avenues of chestnuts fall to the ground in crisp showers with every fresL 
eddy of the wind. Even the blue waters of the Seine bore against the 
opposite embankment of Soisy, in curk-ng waves that imparted a chilly, 
comfortless aspect to the autumnal Wndscape. Three times since the 
commencement of the King s trial ha^ the mansion of the Duchess been 
subjected to domiciliary visits on thb ])art of the heads of the revolu- 
tionary committee sitting at Corbeil ;^’and at the first of these, the beauty 
of the youn^ demoiselle de compagn e had attracted the favourable notice 
of a certain citizen, Marc Antoind*Delamarre,.the son of an ex-steward 
of an ex-nobleman of th€ province of Champagne ; who, perceiving that 
the denunciation of the Marquis, his seigneur, might afford a more 
lucrative return, than even the habitual malversations of his steward- 
ship, had sent his master to the scaffold, and his son into the fiercest 
ranks of republican convention. But Marc Antoine, though sanguinary 
and unprincipled, mad a heart open as day, or as his classic namesake, 
to the influence of the fairer sex. For the sake of the pleading words of 
Clarice, accordingly, nnd still more for the sake of her hazel eyes, he had 
rendered his interrogation of the “ aristocrate” (if Mousseaux more 
forbearing than altogether became his functions ; on the second visit he 
had openly avowed teethe lovely mediatress the motive of his unwonted 
humanity, inviting her to desert the cause of the titled fools, who 
despised her, and become the companion of an honest san^-culotte ; and, 
on the third, finding his proposition treated with silent contempt, had 
burst into a tirade of injurious invective, which unluckily had the effect 
of rousing all the hitherto repressed energies of his Cleopatra. It was 
not what he said of hersekf, or * /o herself, that she resented; but his 
menaces against Madame de Brissac were accompanied by so gross and 
groundless a vilification of her character, that the grateful Clarice could 
no longer subdue her indignation. She knew that whatever might be 
the corruptions of the Court, the life of her benefactress w as blameless ; 
and boldly challenging the insolent accuser, excited against herself such 
a complication of rage and passion, that her danger was now equally 
urgent^, from the love and hatred of her adversary. For that time, 
however, she was safe. The instructions of Delamarrc were not such as 
to authorize him in the arrest of Madame de Brissac, or her j)roterj‘'e. 
He therefore contented himself with uttering threats for the future. 

It was on the day following this frightful scene that Clarice, having 
escaped from' the heated atmosphere of the boudoir of Madame de Brissac, 
to refresh herself witlf momentary aspiration of purer air, and to collect 
her thoughts in solitary self-communion — was pacing, with agitated 
steps, the labyrinth adjoining the river, when she perceived one of the 
rfash-rafts so common at that place and season, suddenly pause opposite 
the gardens, and steer towards the shore. A minute afterwards, a man 
habited in the vest and broad straw-hat of a fisher of the Seine leaped on 
shore ; and while the raft was pointed back towards the current of the 
stream, she saw him descend into the fosse of the saut-de-loup surround- 
ing the park, and having, with great agility, ascended the opposite wall, 
make his way towards the terrace. Clarice stopped short, and trembled. 
It was not that for a moment she dreaded to discover Marc Antoine in 
the person of this mysterious intruder. The eyes of affection have a 
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searching glance ; and, in a moment, she had detected the gal^xnt, gay 
do! pile, under the sordid weeds of his disguise. AVTien, tliercforc, he 

.dvanced familiarly towards her, and, trusting to* thj .high espaliers of 
the labyrinth to screen them frtom observation, drew her arm under His, 
pressed the trembling hand that\ay upon his sleeve, and whispered the 
talc of his danger — the tale of fcs devotion, in a tone very different 
from -that of his usual sprightly \mpcrtinei^e, Clarice could scarcely 
•refrain ftom blessing the misfortuAs which seemed to have extinguished 
the painful inequality between thetiL • 

Dear as was young Arnonville tc^iis noble kinswoman, his arrival, 
though prompted by such generous motives, seemed but to add to her 
perplexities. An ancient maitrc d'hutel of hdV neighbour the Duchess 
dc Bourbon had been despatched back to Petit Bourg by that consider- 
ate friend, to be the guide of her projected flight to the frontier; and 
she foresaw that a guardian so impetuous as Adolphe would but aug- 
ment the perils of the journey. Nevertheless she cmild but gratefully 
thank his intended services, more particularly when they were again and 
again pointed out by Clarice to lier admiration ; and it was tinally agreed 
among them that, on the following evening, the Duchess and Clarice, 
with the Viscount disguised a^a postilion,, should (piit the chateau, on 
cali)chc\ as if for |in ordinary excursion ; proceed with tlioir own horses 
as far as Etampes, where their persons were unknown, obtain relays of 
])ost-hor&cs, and proceed onward to the coast. • This ])lan satisfactorily 
arranged, Madame de Brissac related to her nepJicw the eventful history 
of the insults they had recently undergone J enlarging ^\ith much elo- 
quence upon the ])assion kindled by Clarice in the susceptible breast of 
Monsieur M%rc Antoine Delamarrei^^ayd the burst of rag(‘. with which 
the announcement of his ])retcnsions was reccifed by Adolphe might 
almost seem to justify the flush of delight and t^’iumph with which 
every flattering word that fell frohi his lips was treasured up by his de- 
voted votaress. Mistaking the cxcitemeni with which the cvcntfulness 
of the times had animated his listless demeanour, for the first expan- 
sion of a more liberal frame of mind, she fainted herself becoming dear 
to him ; she fancied that Avhen the deluge of >he revolution should sub- 
side, all things on earth would be found reduced to the level ofhiature, 
and that the frame of society in France could not again i enow its artificial 
distinctions. Never had poor Claiice been so hajipy as on that evening 
of coii'sternation ; when, seated besiile the sofa of Madame de Brissac, 
with Adolphe at her feel, they formed wild projects 4’or tlio» future, as if 
their destinies were inextricably interwoven. 

But, at a very early hour on the following morning, a new alarm 
s])read through the chateau. A young man em])loycd in the oclrui of 
Corbeil, whose appointment had originated in the intciest of Madame dc 
Brissac, had been moved b\P feelings of gratitude to give them furtive 
information that the) were about to be subjected to a fourth domiciliary 
visit; and that Dchimarre, forewarned of their flight, had determined to 
arrest them. The first idea of Claiice, on obtaining this painful intelli- 
gence, was the concealment of Adolphe d’AinoiiNille ; for his name was 
actually on the lists of jiroscription ; — hitu Delaniai re would he*amply 
justilied in consigning to the hands .pf tl^e law . Five minutes, however, 
sulliced to immure him in one of -the yaiilts of the chateau, orjginally 
destined to receive the produce of 'the extensive vineyards formerly 
Jan. — VOL. xjiiii. NO. ci.xix. ' d . 
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attachcfl to i\Q domain ; and wKen at midday Marc Antoine actually''” 
made his api)carance at the licad of his detachment, the poor girl fel 
satisfied that, wliat^evcV calamities might befall herself, the object of her 
affections was secure. ’ ‘ 

“ Look yon, ciloyonne would-bAaristocrat ! cried Delamarrc, 
seizing tlie arm of CTarice*as she wapf^about to take her station beside 
the Duchess, while the chateau was* submitted to the ordinary search 
for arms and suspected persons, “ Lhave obtained due warning of youi 
projected emigration. If tlic examination now instituting by my people 
should afford any shadow of gioi^^rids f)r your arrest, — nay, should it 
not, but at my own hazard and instigation,-'"-! will consign both you 
and your mistress to the revolutionary tribunal of Corbeil, which has 
already sent the decapitated carcases of so many titled traitors floating 
yonder into Paris, to rejoice the sight of the good patriots of the Greve. 
In pity, Imwever, to your youth and folly, I first offer you once more tlic 
means of j cdom])tM)n. Be mine, and the old woman yonder may make 
her way h)waids her kindred in emigration, without obstruction or 
hindcrancc. You call yourself grateful, Citoyenne Clarice. I give you 
an occasion to save the life of her who from yoiy childhood has fed 
you, clothed you, loved you, -and yet yo.v hesitate !” 

“ My poor Clarice!” faltc,red the Duchess, casting a wistful eye upon 
the young girl, ^^hom she affcctioned as a ])ct and companion, but by 
no means so dearly as to overcome the selfish terrors of her own heart. 

Decide, young woman, cried Delamarrc ; “ the alternative will not 
long exist to peiplex you and, taking a roll of papers from his vest, 
he proceeded to fill u]) a blank wap’ant of arrest witii her own name and 
that of the ex-Duehess. 

Grant me hut tilfthis hour to-morrow for decision!” cried Clarice, 
with a look of wan despair, and having already taken “tx desperate resolu- 
tion. “ Since I must needs part from my generous benefactress, afford 
me at least one tlay to gain courage for our eternal separation.” 

And Marc x\ntoiue, better informed perhaps than she imagined, as to 
licr motives fir the request, jerked his papers back into his pocket 
with a^ significant smih^* ; and after a moment’s communication witli 
the serjeant of the municipal guard, sneeringly announced his acqui- 
escence in the demand of Clarice. He informed her, Avith an air 
half-tender, Inilf-contenqituous, that at tlic meridian hour of the fol- 
lowing day lie should return to »cek his bride, — or his victim and 
straightway ucpai ted, not judgingit necessary to acquaint her that three 
of his men were posted in the premises, to keep due watch over the 
movements of tlic chateau. . 

At nightfall, accordingly, Clarice, satisfied that they were once more 
secure from observation, ventured forth into the corridors, “and, escoited 
by the old stewaid, descended the concealed staircase to liberate her 
beloved ])risoncr. But lo ! a rude hand was laid uiion her shoulder as she 
placed her key in the stone door of the vault, and a gruff voice thanked 
lier for having yielded a clue to the secret which the citizen Delamarrc 
Avas so intent on discovering. 

Having summoned, by a shrill whistle, his brethren in authority, the 
serjeant, whose ru^e was now successful, had little difficulty in forcing 
the doer against the resistance of Adolphe ; and the promiscuous dis- 
charge of the pistols with which the prisoner had been provided by the 
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rare of Clarice, unfortunately produced no other cfrcc| titan tlmU of in- 
f dieting a severe wound upon that generous protectress! The ])oor 
'girl stood leaning against the wall of the vault, Uatl^d in her blood, and 
half lainting from weakness, \ynle Adol])he, overpowered by numbers, 
was captured and hea\ily ironct^ The aid of the servants of the house 
was requisite indeed to remove l\er from the fatal spot, — not }ct, how- 
ever, so insensible to all that waspassing ar«und licr as not to hear with 
distinctness the jiarting apostrojlie of Arnonville, — “ Clarice, dearest 
Clarice ! make no sacrifice yovi arc^likely*to repent. Let not the danger 
of your fricjids impel }ou into a rasl^^and miserable marriage !’' 

He is not indifleTeAt, then, to my fatc^*’ murmured she, as she 
lay writhing on the bed of pain, awaiting the arrival of the surgeon, who 
had been summond to her assistance. “ All ! when I thought he cared 
no more for me than for tlie spaniel sporting at his feet, even then I 
wmidd not for a moment have placed my own happiness in competition 
with his safety ; but now, wliat would I not do, what f^itler for his sake !” 

A few hours afterwards, and while yet labouring under the harassing 
effects of her wound, the imnlolation of Clarice, was completed. She 
liad signed an engagement with Marc Antoine Delamarre to become his 
wife so soon as her lestoratiorfc to health might admit ; and to accompany 
him to St. Johiiiuf the Island, the ruins of which were converted by the 
Conventional Government into a pouchiere, or ])owder-mill, under the 
direction of their good and faithful servant lift Citoycn Delamarre, to 
whose domicile was assigned the adjoining^maftsioii of the Knight Com- 
mander of the Order. Clarice scarcely shuddered when she reflected 
on tiie signature to this fatal promise ; for, thanks to the promptitude of 
her self-saci^ficc, iMadame dc Hrisi^ic tmd Vu’ myihcw' w^erc already safe, 
1)11 their road to the frontier, wdtli the connivance of Delamarre. There 
had been no faiwell interview Iji^itw'ceii Adoljihe au«i his kinswmman and 
the generous Clarice. The Ducliess protested that she had not courage 
to witness the agony which was the price of her redemption from bond- 
age ; and Clarice scarcely desired to augment her own misery by the 
pangs of parting. 

-f f 

A year from that afflicting moment liad passed aAvay. Arnonville 
was fighting with tlic armies of Conde, Madame dc Brissac telling licr 
heads in the gloomy walls of Ilohrood; the (ffialcau de Mousscaux 
levelled w itli tlie giound ; its gardens devastated; its fine woods sold 
for the benefit of tlie nation. Blood had lieen pihired f^rth like water 
from one end of revolutionized France to the otlrt:r ; Avhole families were 
swe])t away; and the Livave-yards of the Madcluinr and Lcs Innorcns 
of ihiiis wcie I’atteiuKl with the niultitudes of dead. 

But Clarice still lived, — if life that could lie termed which was •es- 
trangement from lierself. Trom the day of the Duchesses di'parture, her 
mind had been never wholly cidicrent. She was aw'are, indeed, of the 
Butrerings that liad befallen her; but sometimes she ajipeared to know 
more, sometimes less than tlie trutli. Yet, by some stunigc perversity, 
the passion of Uclanmrie seemed only to incicasc with her infirmity. 
He had consulted the best physicians in her behalf; and leceivcd an 
assurance tliat the mind disordered in its faculties by the strong emotions 
of some great crisis, is often, by a second crisis, restored to trampiillity. 
Clarice was about to become ii mother; and it was augured that the 
stioiig excitement of her new position might ^ iiddenlv lecull her scattered 

D s 
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wits. Sl\c \va9 what is termed “ harmless;” betrayed her ahcrratlon of^ 
intellect only hy^an unmeaiiiiig, ill-timed laugh, or some disjointed I 
apostrophe; and IJelatnarre, still cherishing a hope that she inight^ 
one* day recover and reward his forbearance and assiduity by becoming 
an affectionate and complacent wife, wa/ too well satisfied to retain the 
power of gazing upon her delicate anh now almost etherial loveliness, 
to suffer her to be rcmoveil to a phipe of confinement. Two rooms, 
overlooking the gardens of the Abbey/were devoted to her use ; and a 
nurse uj)pointed to watch over4ier nmvements. 

The time for her deliverance aj^jfroached, and at length a fair girl 
nestled in the unconscious bosom of the lunatic. But reason returned 
not with the formation of this new and potent tic to life and happiness. 
Clarice laughed as wildly and strangely as ever, when the innocent crea- 
ture was tendered to her embraces ; and when consulted what name 
should be enregistered as that of her daughter, she answered, with a 
vacant smile, “ Cal] her Adolphe, — call her Adolphe!” 

Dclamarre was fortunately not present to witness this disajipoiutincnt 
of his expectations Avith respect to the influence of the birth of his child 
upon his wife’s recovery. For some previous Aveel^s, indeed, he had 
been compelled to leave the dweetion of th,^ foudriere almost entirely in 
the hands of his foreman, and absent himself from the island for the 
execution of other ollicial duties. 'J'hc Reign of Terror was at its cli- 
max ; and every day Iio received rebukes from those in authority, for 
the mildness with which his crusade against the aristocrats Avas j)ro- 
secuted. The names of Brissac and Arnonvillc were specially enumc- 
rated in the charges brought against his zeal in the good cause ; ami it 
appeared that his own sole cjiancc of 'escape from dcnunciatit)n lay in in- 
ci eased seventy of creed and action, lie began to foresee the probability 
of falling under a sentence such as he had often been the means of fulfill- 
ing tow aids othcis; and scarcely dared to return to the lofty shades and 
green meadows of the i^land-con\a‘lit. He had seen Clarice indeed but 
once since tlic birth of their ,phild. 

It Avas remaikable that, although the invalid by a vague air of rest- 
lessness and incpiiry demoristrated her consciousness of his absence, she 
newer inquired into the cause. For many months past she had ceased 
to betray impatience of his attentions, and as as evidently imperfectly 
awaic of his identity. She knew him not as the enemy of her bene- 
factress, — the cajitor of lier lover, — the husband of her sorrow; — she saw 
in him only a?i assiduous friend, ever at hand to obey her summons and 
assuage her sufferings.. She bore Avith him, — she almost loved him ; 
not, it is true, as Marc Antoine Dclamarre, hut as the being kindest 
among those by an hose kindness she was noAv surrounded. Yet among 
tliom thcic Avsis one avIiosc devotion Avas of no common kind, fur the 
woman selected by Delamarre to Avatch ov^r his afflicted Clarice — A\as 
her mother. 

Ten days had elapsed since the birth of the infant, and Clarice was 
just able to totter round her apartment and look forth ancAV upon the 
face of nature. The summer wms nearly at an eml; but there A\as still 
perfume enough in the atmosphere of the gardens, and freshness enough 
111 the foliage of the groves, to gratify her languid eyes. She began to 
miss something from her accustomed companionship. 

“ He is not here! ” faltered she, gazing mournfully in the face of her 
mother. “ It is long since he Avas here. When will he come again ? ” 
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Of whom arc you speaking, ma chcrieV* inquired flic ol(> woman. 

“Of him — of Adolphe ! ” replied Clarice (for she had acquired a. 
'‘habit of calling every thing and every one that |flea#ed her by the name 
of Arnonville). “ Doubtless ihey have discovered him — arrested fiim. 
lie is in the dungeons of Mou';seaux; mother, let us go in search of 
him.” \ 

Aware that the poor maniac ac’verted to her husband, and expecting 
from hdur to hour the return of Iwclamarre, the old woman contrived to 
])acify her for a time; but towards eveiiMjg, as she was sitting musing 
beside the open window', the bells (X 5 t. Spire and St. Leonard of Cor- 
bcil — then converted into infantry barracks— suddenly lang out, as if in 
proclamation of some occasion of ])ublic rejoicing. 

“ Something great and good lias haiipencd ! cried Clarice, starling 
up ; “ I hear at a distance the acclamations of the people ! Adolphe has 
escaped.” 

“ What can have occurred ?” ejaculated the old wgman ; and, putting 
foith her head from the window, she called aloud to the workmen, who, 
although the pow'der-mill was Closed at dusk, oftgn loitered about the 
premises on errands of their own. But no answer! not a soul was 
stirring ! » • 

Again the belks struck up a merry peal; and, excited as she was by 
the joyous sound, the infirm mother of Delamarre’s wife little suspected 
how glorious w'crc the tidings which produced *111686 public demonstra- 
tions. Kobespierre w’as no more — the Re^n df Terror was at an end ! 
The intelligence had just reached Corbeil, and young and old were pour- 
ing ^brth into the streets and marked-place, T^ith mutual congratulations. 

“ She is fjuict enough to-night ;*I will ji^st st^p dowm to the olfices 
and inquire the meaning of all this joy and tumult,” muttered the old 
woman to herself, when even hejr imperfect hearing was startled by the 
shouts of the distant multitude ; and, having uttered an imperative 
injunction to Clarice not to attempt to quit the apartment during Jier 
absence (the surest mode by which she coujid have pointed out to the 
maniac that she was accidentally at liberty), the old woman locked the 
door and stole dow n stairs, promising to rcturl^in a moment. J 3 ut the 
olliccs to which she repaired were solitary — there was not a single soul 
on the premises ; and having left Clarice musing and melancholy, safe 
in her musing chair, the inquisitive old lady assured herself that no 
harm could arise from her hastening through the cemetery towards the 
mill at the extremity of the island, to prosecute liCr inqifiries. “ The 
poor child wants so sadly to know the cause of "Jill this bell-ringing,” 
was her apology to herself, for her indiscretion ; and away she scudded 
under the trees, enchanted at the prospect of a moment’s gossip w'ith la 
mere Pinson at the mill. • 

The first object that struck her on arriving there (revealed by the 
light streaming from the w'indows, upon the little w'oodcn bridge crossing 
the Juigne) was the person of her son-in-law. 

“ Que diahle fais-tu was his instant salutation — an invocation 

which, hut for her terror of the violence of her son-in-law, she might 
have been content to reiterate. “ What w as /ic, so long absenf, doing 
there at last ? ” 

“ I came at the request of Clarice to ascertain what was going on,” 
said she, checking herself; “and now, let us return to the house!” 

“ At the rerjiibst of Clarice ? Heaven be thanked ! She is th«ji suflit 
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cicntly rey<torefl to feel an interest in what is going on around her ! Fur 
once the doctors were right.” 

“ Not altogether, ^,fe&r,” faltered the old woman in reply ; our poor 
child can scarcely yet be said to enjoy the' right use of her senses. Yet 
on such topics ” { 

“ You have not surely left her alone ^ ’ cried Delamarre, as they were 
traversing the young plantation of poplars leading to the boundary wodl 
of the cemetery. .•» 

“ She was so calm, so tranquil this evening, that I considered ” 

Did you leave her alone ? ^ ji^rsisted Delamarre, in a voice of 
thunder. Speak out ! 

“ I did then ; but ” 

“Infernal fool!” ejaculated the agonized husband, hastening his 
stejis^ how dared you neglect my orders ?” 

Dut on reaching \]ie wall of the churchyard leading to the com- 
mander’s house, a spicctacle was before him that suspended the w'oids of 
imprecation on his lips ! 

Extending from the second story of his house to a range of offices — 
formerly the farm-sheds of the convent, but for some time past serving 
as a temiiorary iiondcr-magazbic — w^as a ipassivc but ruinous w all, pait 
of that portion of the Abbey of St. John which was demolished on the 
ejection of the monks. At the farther extremity w^as a tower, partly 
standing at the present day, and said to have been originally used as a 
piison for recalcitrant breJiren of the Order; and on the summit of this 
wall, bending,* or rather climbing, her way tow^ards the dilapidated tur- 
ret, stood Clarice, holding a lighted taper in one hand, and withc.the 
other folding closely aiound her the white draperies of her night-dress. 
On discovering herself alone, engrossed as she was by the fixed idea of 
going to deliver Adolphe from liis imprisonment, she had escaped by a 
wdndow' leading to the wall ; and, thanks to the aerial lightness of her 
attenuated figure, and the rash security of her unshiinking stejis, had 
hitheito escaped destruction.- 

Delamarre pcicciving in a moment that a miracle alone could save 
her, felt, with a sad and sudden conviction, that of such a miracle he 
was wholly undeseiving ! He dared not even raise liis voice to Heaven 
to sue I’or its mercy in the picservation of his wife ! All he could do 
was to seize the old woman with imperious violence, and clasp his 
hands over her mouth, to prevent the utterance of a single outcry, which 
might be fatal to her' child. 

The night w^as daik; and the taper burning in the hands of Clarice 
derived a sort of unnatural brilliancy from the contrast of its gloom ; it 
was sull, too, as it was obscure — scarcely a breath of air was stirring 
amA)ng the bme-trccs; qnd Delamarre could distinctly hear the bricks of 
the ruineil wall, displaced and falling to the earth at every step hazarded 
by the poor lunatic ! Never had liet sw'cet countenance appeared more 
lovely to him than now, when irradiated by the strong light of that soli- 
tary taper; for her looks were brightened by the sweetest of smiles — she 
was hap])y — she fancied heiself once more in pursuit of Adolphe ! 

So (‘ii'tiancing was the ])erturbatioij of Delamarre, as he stood with 
liis ey(‘s fixed on that appalling a])parition, that even had lie not know n 
tliat the ])rescrvation of Clarice depended upon her not being startled, 
he was inca])able of the utterance of a single syllable. His hcait was 
swellings with hope almost to suHbcation, for already Chuicehad attained 
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more than midway of her hazardous career ; and she \^as nepv passing 
over tlic sheds serving as magazines: which, wer^ she to fall, must 
necessarily break her descent and diminish licr peril. But, mercy of 
mercies, a new danger now presented itself. The lighted taper ! /fhe 
]jowder ! 

Scarcely had this fearful notion occurred to Dclamarrc, when a shock 
as of an earthquake laid him and his com pillion prostrate on the earth ; 
while, high in air — so liigh as to foe perceptible as far as Choisy on one 
side and Melun on the other, — rose a buist of impetuous flame, reddening 
the heavens as with an announcement of the wi’ath of God, — an 
announcement spoken in thunders, even as when the Almiglity com- 
muned on Mount Sinai with tlic rulers of his*pcoplc ! 

Just as poor Clarice attained that portion of the ruins overhanging the 
magazine, the bells of St. Spiie had unfortunately renewed their joyous 
peals, and her irrepressible start at the sound had proverl fatal ! Falling 
upon the veiy spot used by the workmen for packing canisteis of 
powder, the overthrow of her taper among the particles had ignited them, 
and the ignition communicated itself to the vast store of barrels in the 
shed beyond; and^ in an instant, the roar of the “detonation announced 
that all w'as over. 

^ ^ ^ 

The blackened and defaced walls of the Church of St. John of the 
Island still announce the dread event by wlkich their ruin was com- 
pleted; and, in a glooitjy corner of the old ocmetery, overshadowed by 
the drooping boughs of an ancient chestiTut-tree, is a small mound — 
gregner than tlic rest of its turf — winch cowers the fair corse rescued by 
i)elamarie,*aftcr many days’ cxcriion* from the iiiins. Horror-struck 
by the niiseiies provoked by his own ungoverua^)lc passions, Dclamarrc, 
immediately after tlic interment^ sent in his resignation of tlie jiost of 
Director of the repiihlican ])ovvder-mill of St. John of tlic Island, and 
departed, with his infant child, to a distant jiait of the country. When 
next lie was heard of at Corheil, lie was jnariicd again — prudently — 
w'lsely — and the father of two sons. 

And now' that the events of the first Kevolulion arc forgotten in the 
hopes and ])roniiscs of a second, those sons, rdlleemed from thcA father’s 
ignominy hy the purchase of a savtoiruile d vil(xin^ titles, 

wealth, dihtincthm, in the gay circles of the Frencdi metropolis. They 
know- nothing of the young sister, amIio lived not to share with tlicm tlicir 
father’s inhci dance ; still less of the beautiful — tli» giftcd»— the sacriliced 
Clarice Delamaric— who sleeps in the scchidcd cemetery beside tlic 
wateis of the Jiiigm*. In the brilliant coteries of the Fanhourg St. 
llonoiv — in the fof/cr of tlie Italians — at Tortoiii’s — at the Salon — they 
sometimes meet the infirin Due d’Ainonville, who, by the dcatli of. Ids 
brother, acceded some yearS ago to that title. Surjirised hy the eager- 
ness with whicli the antediluvian libertine fixes his gaze i^jion them, 
they naturally attribute his inquisitorial glances to tlic excellence of their 
tailors, and of tlieir own taste. 

How could it (^ccu> to such men, that their importance in the eyes 
the favourite of Charles X. might be traced to a little heap of moulder- 
ing dust in tlic cemetery of St. John of tiik Island? 
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THE FEMALE OPIUM-EATEK! 

A ROMANTIC BALLAD. 


There was a noble lady as fair as fairccubl be, 

And when sbe did wbate’er she pleased, a gentle dame was she ; 

But \^hcn coutroU’d, her dark eye lold^of rage within restrain'd. 

And she ceased to be a gentle dame — until her ])oint \^as gain’d. 

Her lover in the city dwelt, fall three long leagues away ; 

Her uncle bade her spurn the youth— -oh ! how could she obey I 
She nightly wept, she never slept ; at length she thought she'd try 
An opium draught, which cv’ry morn her page went forth to buy. 

II. 

Why daily goes thy page to town her noble uncle cries ; 

“ To seek the doctor’s shop,’’ says she, “ where opium draughts he buys.'* 
“ What need hast thou of opium draughts?” — “ I’d fain forget the past, 
And all my former foolishness is fading from me fast.” 

The uncle smiled, well pleased al this, and walk’d away content ; 

And unmolested to tlio town the page was daily sent ; 

And daily from the town he brought a bottle of small size ; 

His lady snatch’d it from h:s hand, and bore away the prize. 


Slic bore it to her secret bower, and then she turn'd the key, 

And there were none her words to hea*-, and none her acts to see; 

She daily round tlie hotth‘ fourd a .^horf sweet sentence traced, 

She broke the seal, and then began unfolding it in haste. 

And then she read witAi throbbing heart, (love’s ardour never stops !) 
Till she devoured the contents (the irritin^, not the drops) : 

And daily from lier casement high the opium drauglits did flow, 

Till on a shelf stood fifty empty bottles in a row ! 

IV. 

Upon thnf grim and ghastly row the lady’s maid did gaze ; 

The footman to their hollowness a wamdering glance did raise; 

The ])age who saw them, simpering, said, “ Alas ! *tis pretty clear, 

]f she takes so much doctor's stuff, she irill not loii^ he here !" 

Her uncle saw the bottles, too, and saw them with affright ; 

He counted tluvu-- he.^carccly could believe he counted right ! 

“ The dose too strong — thou’lt dose too long; at counsel do not scoff; 
Some night, my dear, a clrop too much may chance to take thee off!" 

V. 

Nexi: morn the page went oaily forth along the well-known track, 
And soon with the composing draught composedly rode back ; 

A doctor, (it was rumour'd,) muffled up, w'as by his side. 

But one j>eneath the doctor’s cloak a soldier' garb espied ! 

That niehl On/ medical add re) the dame tried chart /'C of air ! 

This Indletin her uncle read next morning in despair — 

“ The dem' departed owns your \varning words w^ere**truc enough, 

By botlle number fifty-one your niece teas taken offT 


T. H. B. 
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NOTES ON NATIONALITIES. 

BY A TRAVELI.ER. 

I HATE the French,” says the one-legged sailor of Goldsnilth, 
“ because 'they are slaves, and wear wooden slides.” This sentiment is 
. nAt cxtravAgantly portrayed, for there arc a great many peo])lc whose 
patriotism is a horse of the same colour ; anfl in these individuals I dare 
allirm the wooden shoes come in for a greater share of hatred than the 
slavery : such a perversity governs the passigns of men, that they 
seldom love or liate one another for tlic right reason. I know not 
wliether Bcranger had the above expression in view when he penned his 
ironical Anrjlomane^ but the introductory couplet furnishes (jiiite a pen- 
dant to Jack’s unsophisticated antigallican speech — 

“ Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids,* 

G— d dam moi! j'aime les Anglais.” 

Which I propose to ttanslate — • 

John ifull you wejr a shocking bad hat, 

But,^sacre ! I don t dislike you for that. 

Leaving it very plain that he thinks it fair not to like a man who in- 
sconces his caput in a felt of outlandish propoftions. Some of these 
antipathies have been conquered on both sidcj, bift the two nations have 
their own modes of thinking still. All men wttc sent into the world for 
the same end, yet it seems they will ^hink dfflerently on ])oints where 
one would supi^ose they were made to^agFce. ^We know that mankind 
differ, and wc have a thousand ingenious reasons fo account for these 
differences, but I am not aware tba^I recollect a satisfactory one. 

Human nature, according to the oft-repeated maxim, is the same 
everywhere. Now general maxims I hold to be ^vorth very little : they 
arc commonly cither false or insignificant. It,ij true that all men have 
the same passions, but it is not true that they universally assume the 
same modes of operation, or lead to the same resuUs, or exhibit the ^amc 
moral ])lienomena in their progress and effects. It is a dangerous error 
to trust altogether to tliis crude principle in our calculations upon the 
conduct of men. When Augustine I turbide returned to Mexico from 
his banishment, doubtless lie expected t^ic result would be an exact copy 
of Napoleon’s return from Elba, on the strength of tlicf populUr maxim y 
hut what was the consequence? Napoleon regained* a throne, and Itur- 
hide was shot for a runaway. Such are the miscalculations of those who 
confide in general maxims, and do not make proper distinctions. 

Leaving this, however, for the moralist or the metaphysician to cx-* 
])lain, I will only remark furtTier, that let men differ as they will in 
their modes of thinking, they appear to he aiming at the same point, — 
they all wish to think right. All nations, however rude or savage, have 
some idea of a quality which they praise under the name of virtue, good- 
ness, justice, or the like, although their habits may exhibit some points 
which strike our eyes as contradictions to such an idea. The Shuth 
African, who lives by idundering the flocks and herds of his neighbour, 
has certain notions of property which do not precisely tally with the code 
of laws in which wc glory. A Caffre chief was once put to his catechism 
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by onh of the nussionarics. What is the chief end of man asked the 
divine. ‘‘ To steal cattle,” was the ingenuous reply. 

Now the honcLt missionary, who looked, I dare say, for some refined 
theological subtilty in answer to his query, was much shocked at this 
strange answer, and fell straightway into some very dismal surmises as 
to the morals of a people who made such an open profession of thieving ; 
yet do you think the Cafire might not be an upright man after his owni 
fashion ? In the matter of quadrupeds, to be sure, he is not a text for 
our handling, but in other respects he might be just, and veracious, and 
beneficent, — in short, an honest man, in spite of his kill-cow principles. 

It is ccpially clear th^’t the French may be a good sort of people in 
spite of their wooden shoes. The anecdote perhaps is yet remembered of 
the Englishman in a coffee-house who refused to sit at the same table 
with Ins neighbour because he never ate mustard with his beef. This 
difference alone completely occupied his mind, and under the impression 
thus created, ho looked upon the mustard-avoider as a being of a dis- 
tinct species. The thing was natural : in comparing other people with 
ourselves, we are struck vastly more by the differences than by the re- 
semblances. How many there still remain among us, who in imagining 
a Frenchman, do not consider the thoiriand characteristics which he has 
in common with tlienisclves, but think only of fiddhug, frog-eating, and 
paricif voof 

But let all lliat pass ; my purpose is to specify a few national peculi- 
arities rather than to acco’uit for them. Are the English more humane 
tlian the French, or the reverse? The French are allowed to be the 
more ])olitc, and us politeness is the outward cxpicssiou of good feeling, 
it follow^s that the F^i'cncb cxltibit' more external evidence of humanity. 
Tliis, however, is not the question, as it is possible to do the most dis- 
agreeable tilings fn the politest manner in the world The French avoid 
sanguinary punishments, and their juries have the greatest aversion to 
convict capitally. The disregard of human life in strcct-accidcnts seems 
to be vastly greater in JiOndon than in Paris, or indeed than in any other 
city. Not even in the Toledo of Naples, where the whole city is out of 
doors, and liorses and carriages arc perpetually driving throngli the 
dense mass of population, is it possible to wdtiicss the hundredth part of 
those occurrences which meet the eye in the London journals under the 
title of “ Cal) and Omnibus Nuisance,’’ or “ Accident from furious 
Driving.” 

A Frenchman is more cheerful than an Englishman — that is, in com- 
pany, for a Frenchinan a])])cars to be miserable when left alone. On 
this point tlie Englishman has certainly the advantage, as lie is not de- 
jicndcnt upon others for enjoyment. Ncvertlielcss, tlie sociality of the 
J^Tcnclmian appeals the more amiable: ^J^ive him salad, soup, and chat- 
ter, and he want.s nothing more to fill up the day. The Frenchman 
makes a parade of liis feelings: the Englishman studies to coiiceal them. 
The one affects tlie enthusiast, and the other the stoic. A Frenchman 
docs not forget that the world is looking on him even d V article dc mart. 
How; many smart sayings w^ere prepared for utWance at the last moment 
by those wdio fell by the guillotine during the reign of teiror ! The per- 
riiqmcr who, a few weeks since, committed suicide, because, according 
to his own account, he had calculated all his chances, and found he 
could never be so great a man as Napoleon, Avas perhaps quite sincere 
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liis grief; but was it not genuine French vanity, thg 08tcnta1;ion of 
feeling, tliat induced him to make this display ? The grief alone did not 
cause the suicide, but the opportunity of making it kifown to the world 
in this very striking and theatrical style was so tempting ! 

Another incident of a kindred complexion is still more recent. A 
little girl kills herself in the regular charcoal way, because she feared 
her parents did not love her ! But mark the* desire for exhibition and 
• effect even'in a child. This little creature had taken the pains to learn 
to write, solely for the purpose of leaving beliind her a letter explaining 
her motives ! She might have done this orally to her parents, her rela- 
tives and acquaiiilance ; but this was not suflicieiit, the woild must know 
it, and a suicide w'ould not be regularly sentimental without a letter. 
Here again we have the cov'p dc tfwdtre. 

Are mankind ever likely to lose their national characteristics ? New 
systems of policy reconcile those who have been accustomed to regard 
each olbcr as hereditary enemies. The intercom sc o4' travelling and 
trade, a more liberal interchange of thought by literary intercourse, the 
reciprocal adoption of foreign customs, and other similar causes, are in 
action, and not without eflect. The Italians drink beer, the Fiench are 
convinced that the Irottoir may Ifave its advantages over the iotalite de 
la rue ; yet is thcrifany disappearance of what constitutes tlie real dis- 
tinctions ? Are not our neighbours the same in substance that they 
ever were ? The age of chivalry is past among them, and a little alter- 
ation in outward behaviour may be remarkeeV yef they aie in substance 
tlie men of i\\e j von do, of Louis XIV., of the Revolution, and of the cm- 
])ire. I^)litical circumstances have brought in tlfc dynasty of the grocers ; 
yet a Frenchman is a Frenchman stilf. • • ^ 

It has been remarked that, in times of great political cxciTcmcnt, the 
Frciich theatres are the most crovwdcd, while the revt^rse is true in the 
case of the English, A Frenchman is everything in a ciow^d, he is no- 
thing alone: only ])ersua(lc him that font le rnondo will do this or that, 
and he is ripe for it at once. Under tliis exeiK^W^ent there is no excess, 
good or had, of whicii he is not capable. But saitir q\(i pent is a sound 
that puts his self-possession to llighl. J^ook a French crew in a 
shipw reck ; what panic, insubordination, blind precipitancy, confusion, 
and dospaii ! How different from the cool presence of mind which an 
bjiglish sailor ]neservcs in the same circumstances! It is here that the 
individual is everything. How many h British ship lias foundered at 
sea, and gone down with every man at his jiost 1 
* AVHiy is John Bull so notorious a grumbler ? Why does he grumble 
at liomc and grumble abroad ? — grumble at his meat, and giiiinhle at his 
drink ? — grumble at sunshine, and gnirnble at rain ? — griiinhlc at 
Hardy's dishes, and the \inU|^e of Ai? — and at roast beef and heavy* 
wet? — grumlilc at the fog and smoke of London, and at tlie sky and 
landscajic of the Campagna Felice ? — grumble at rpiick time, grumble at 
common time, and grumble against time ? — for he confesses to all this, 
honest man ! Is it that John cares more for his personal coinfoit than 
other people, or that he oflly wishes to make a show of lliis super-service- 
able egotism? 

Fogs, rain, and raw winds keep the English within doors ; hence their 
occupations and amusements have a lircside character : but the French 
and Italians are an out-of-duor people ^ they arc o£ the air, airy. An 
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Italiarf mnstMi{\>'C siinshiuc ns a fish must have water; his nature mu§t^ 
be changed ere he can live ^^ithout it. Yet there are strange cnntradic- 
tjons here. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,*’ appears to 
be the motto of tlie Italians, yet this sensual people produced Dante and 
Galileo, Tasso and Buonarrotti. 

A little girl of my accpiaintance at Florence surprised me one day in a 
pensive mood. • 

“ What are you doing here all alone?” 

“ I was tliinking of something.” 

“ Think ! Holy Virgin ! yon think ! a (fiovanotto without wife or 
child ! What can yon ^lave to think about?” 

Now' there spoke the true Italian, for without wife or child, which, 
according to Corporal Trim, are the only things that can make a man 
sorrowful, one may sit in the sunshine all day, and practise that “sw'eet 
do-nothing,” which is the snmmum honum with these people ; and while 
he can do this, no Italian it seems can imagine an inducement to subject 
himself to the labour of thinking. 

Englishmen arc proud, Frenchmen kre proud, but the Italians are not 
j)roud. I must make an exception in the case of the Romans. “ ^ono 
Romano is an cxpressKni that comes forth as majestically as “ Je 
suls Franqais ox you know. Sir, I am* an Englishman?” 
But the Roman pride is different from that of tlic two others : an Eng- 
lishman’s or a Frenclilnan’s pride rests quite as mucli upon wliat his 
nation ^5, as on wliat it ha^been, but a Roman is proud only of the past, 
for how' can a Roman be proud of anything present except the matin iol 
of which his city is conqfosed, an^l which of course is not the w ork of his 
hands? The populi^cc, liowewr,4nay still believe, for aught I know to 
the contrary, that the eternal city yet gives laws and legions to the world, 
since the regular elap-trap at the theatre is the expression, “ Roma in- 
vincihile sempre serra.^^ * 

The old caricatures of meagre, starveling Frenchmen arc, after all, 
not without truth. It ig impossible to mistake their faces for English — 
there is a thin, unsubstantial, soup-and-salad appearance about them, 
which contrasts strikingly with the roast-beef robustiousness of the sturdy 
insulaiicfi. Any one w ho has seen a French regiment under arms must 
have been surprised too at the diminutive stature of tlic soldiery ; they 
arc mere boys in height. The new'spapers recently furnished ns with an 
account of a decently tall recruit •being sent home as unfit for a soldier 
on accouiit*of liis height. Some ingenious reason w'as invented for this, 
but the true cause wAs, his comrades could not hear to be reminded of 
their diminutive looks by comparison with him. If you ask a French 
officer, he w'ill endeavour to persuade you that short men are selected 
Iroin choice, because they move quicker, and cverytliing with the French 
soldiery depends on celerity of movement ! — so reluctant is a French- 
man to allow his inferiority in anything. Napoleon’s victories have cost ‘ 
the male population three-quarters of an inch of their altitude. The 
English are an inch taller than the Fiench, but the Yankees are taller 
still, for they are on an averfige nearly an inch*tallcr than the English. 

Tfie ])()liteness of the Paiisians is less the expression of any real ami- 
ability of feeling, than a consciousness that it behoves them not to lose 
sight of tlie fact that Paiis cst Ic centre (In bon (put. In truth, they 
arc for ever obtnidiiig ujion your notice the substance of the old in-, 
scriplion in front of the Louvre — ' 
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“ Earth no such folks, no folks e'er such a towyi 
As Paris is — sing deny derry down.” 

One is surprised to remark the interest which old^people among tlvB 
French retain to the last for the amusements and pursuits of their 
youth. It is common to see aged and grey-headed men as hotly engaged 
in discussing theatrical aftairs as the most hair-brained youngsters of 
seventeen ; and it is quite amusing to note tin? nicety of their criticisms 
lipon the (Ahffure of Madenjoiselle Mars, or the twirls of Taglioni’s toe, 
when, from the marks of time upon their visages, you would imagine they 
had little to think of but to make up their accounts for the other world. 
In scientific pursuits it is the same; the chemist, the geologist, the 
naturalist, wdll debate with one foot in the grave, about acids, and strata, 
and genera, and species, with all the ambitious heat and dogmatism of 
youth. The Italians have much the same characteristic. Canova, in 
his last sickness, was told by his physician that he could live but two or 
three months longer — “ Dun que non faro pin 4 ? w as his reply. 

What a sad reflection, that he should “ make no more Venuses 1” 

What is the main object in life* of a Frenchman ?-rFaire daquer son 
fovet. Of an Italian^ — Dolce far niente. Of an Englishman ? — To be 
comfortable. The others know* not what illanner of thing comfort is; 
they have no word for it, as they have no word for home. What is com- 
fort? It is not pleasure, though it is pleasant — all languages have a 
word for that. It is the agreeable sensation we have of the absence of 
some particular distress, or annoyance, or inc^mmodity. A fire in cold 
weather is comfortable; dry clothes, after we have been wet to the skin, 
are comfortable ; sunshine, after fog oy rain, is comfortable — in short, 
all comforts, properly so called, seem*to belong to^the ungenial climate 
of the north, because the discomforts are sufficiently numerous to give 
lise of necessity to the correlative •term. There is tUtrefore a physical 
reason for the existence of the thing, and a philological one for the 
existence of the word, among the people of the north exclusively. 

Many people find it difficult to account for flyi dilference between the 
English and the inhabitants of southern Europe, as to temperance in 
drink. Wine countries, say some, are proverbial /or temperance. •Eng- 
land produces no wine, therefore the English aie not temperate. It is 
true that in the south of Europe drunkenness is uncommon, but if Eng- 
land produced wine, the habits of the people would nevertheless, I am 
of opinion, be much the same on tlfts point as tlu^ are at present ; 
though wine may be less hurtful than spirit or malt litpior. "flic truth is, 
the desire for strong liquors, so common to all northern nations, is owing 
to ])eculiarities in their climate and food, rather than the lack of vine- 
yards. These peculiarities are the coldness and moisture of the air, and 
the use of animal food. Und^ the soft and genial sky of the south, the 
native feels no w'ant of that internal stimulant to fortify him against 
the severity of the elements. His food consists wholly or in a great mea- 
sure of vegetables — he performs little labour : in both cases you find a 
reason for his refraining from strong drink. 

On the contrary, the iidiabitant of the north finds himself perpetually 
exposed to the unfriendly action of cold and moisture, and the necessity 
of cordial drinks to counteract their influence seem a part of his con- 
stitution by nature. The soil he cultivates is less productive ; he labours 
more, and requires more solid and nourishing alirneijt Uian the native of 
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the sonlli. Aii^’irml food is not only a provocative to drink, hut, to a. 
ccuain degree, renders strong liquors necessary to help its digestion; 
All the noi them nations among whom animal food has been common 
liave ever been addicted to the use of strong drink. Beer and mead con- 
stituted the nectar of the Scandinavians long before the art of distillation 
was discovered, or the juice of the grape had been carried into the north. 
Tiic Tartars, who subsist upon animal food, and can procure neither 
spirit, w ine, nor beer, in the pressure of their necessity for 'a beverage 
agreeing with their victuals, will brew an intoxicating liquor from milk: 
so difiicult is it for a flesh eater to be a water drinker. 

People have speculated much on the influence of literature upon 
society. It appears to me that they run the scent the wrong way. We 
are told that literature forms the manners of a people. Tliis is a mis- 
take. Manners create literature, and not literature manners. The 
Italians arc not sensual and dissolute because Boccaccio w'lote licentious 
tales, hut Boccar^cio gave free descriptions of free manners already exist- 
ing. The Voltuircs, the Diderots, and the D’Alemberts did not bring 
about tlie French Revolution by their writings, according to tlie vulgar 
belief; for as Lord Byron truly remarked, the encyclopedists might have 
written their fingers off without producing a revolution, had not the re- 
mote causes ])rcviously existed in the social and political institutions of 
the country. Tlie literature of any age or country will always reflect to 
a certain degree the manners and opinions current at the time, but the 
causes which mould a nateoiial character lie deeper than in the ])cns of 
individuals wlm sit in their closets to write, for the amusement of those 
W'lio sit in their closets to lead. • 

The most polite, (good matufed,* and amiable among the Italians arc 
the Tuscans. The politeness of the Parisians is, in a great degree, mere 
grimace ; hut thd civility of the Florentines is the expression of much 
real kindliness of feeling. The Romans are notoriously surly and sus- 
picious, in comparison, let it be understood, with the other Italians. 
The Neapolitans exhibit'" great extremes: nothing can be more cring- 
ingly servile than the behaviour of some, nothing can exhibit more im- 
pudeoit eflrontery than^ the behaviour of others. They arc utteily de- 
void of any sense of that quality with which we are so familiar by tlic 
name of impertinence. A fellow will pick your pocket while you are 
buying an orange of him in the street, and if caught in the act he will 
laugh in jour face, and expect a continuance of your custom as if 
nothing had hajqicned. A cicerone whose services you decline will dog 
you, nevertheless, the whole day long, though you threaten to knock him 
down an hundred limes; he pursues you round every corner, follow s you 
^into every shop, thrusts himself, covered with tatters and dirt, into the 
faces of your com])anions, male or female: noplace is sacred from his 
intrusion : you may thrust him out of your bcd-chamber, and he will 
continue to lie in wait at the door. 

The imi)udence of a Neapolitan coachman may he considered as the 
beau ideal of that quality for wLich this class of worthies has been 
long celebrated. It is quite a perilous enterprize for a stranger on Ins 
first arrival at Naples to venture into tlie Largo del Gastello, a place 
where jarvics most do congregate : he cannot take a step without having 
a whip Clacked in his face with the cry of a carroz ! a cgitoz! for such 
is the way these fePows beat up for custom : tliey sjt upon the boxes, 
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^nd horsewhip every gentlemanly-looking person that c^mcs within the 
read] of tlicir whiplash. They may put out your eyes, but any one of 
them would be astonished should you refuse to employ him on that 
account. Whenever I have been passing down a narrow street and 
chanced to espy an empty carriage a-head, I have always been certain 
that the driver would stretch his vehicle across the street from wall to 
wall, shutting up all passnge, unless I chose to walk into the door of the 
carriage, which he took care always to holij open for the purpose. A 
stout stick was commonly my only means of raising the embargo. 

“ What a blundering fellow is that brother waiter of yours,’’ said I 
one day to the attendant of a cafe in Florence. • 

‘‘ True, true,” he replied ; “ but what else can you expect from him? 
he is a Roman ! ” 

These antipathies, for they are nothing more, are not, however, so strong 
as they were during the middle ages. The Romans are slothful in compari- 
son with tlie Tuscans, yet their intellect is regarded as n^t at all inferior 
by the other Italians. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that Rome 
has given birth to so few men of genius, and Florence to so many. 
What great name of modern times belongs to Rome? I can recollect 
not one. Even going back to classical age8, I can call to mind only 
Julius Cmsar. Butf Florence, “ little Florence,” has had for her sons 
Dante, and Michael Angelo, and Galileo, and Macchiavelli, and a host 
of others, if others need be named after these. ^ ^ 

Different nations charge one another with ibeing proud. John Bull 
formerly laughed at his neighbour across the ^Channel for the airs he 
gave hiflisclf orj account of le (jrand mmarqiio, and latterly for the same 
hcliaviour on the score of to tfrand empi'^o, JN; is true the frenchman 
has always been a great propagandist, but is the excess of pride really 
so much on liis side? Is not John Bull quite as setf-satisfied as his 
neighbour? Has he not engrained this feeling into the very idiom of his 
vernacular tongue, being sure thereby to remind himself by contrast of his 
own accomplishments when he speaks of taking French leave,” drink- 
ing “ Dutch courage,” “ walking Spanish,” and the like? It is very 
easy for him to apply the epithets of boastful and vain-glorious td the 
Frencli, the Spaniards, or the Americans, when they take the liberty to 
praise themselves in a style which he thinks not to be in the best taste ; 
but if he were aware of the truth, he would know that he is apt to crow 
in as high a note as any fowl there is*flying. Natioijal pri;Je is not a 
difficult thing to discover in any quarter, for all nations have something 
to be proud of. 

Natioual pride or vanity gives rise" to strange misnomers. ‘ Merry 
England” and “ Notre belle France,” are household words in the two^ 
countries, \^hilc all the world .knows that England is not merry nor 
France beautiful. But ad ogniuccello sito nido a hello ; even the Dutch 
believe that Paradise was situated somewhere upon the Zuyder Zee. 
These things, after all, only prove that the people are attached lo their 
respective homes ; and to complain of others for their expressions of 
national pride and self-esteem, is to complain of the proper and natural 

operation of things. , . . , , i ^ 

National antipathies appear to have exhibited themselves in ancient 
times pretty much the same way as at present, in incorporating oppro- 
, brioiis expressions with tlie vulgar language. Thg Roman literature 
has made us familiar with the Punka Jides, but had wc Punic an- 
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tlioiify instead of Roman, tloubtlcss the charge of mendacity would lie 
as strongly the other way. 

The American's are proud, — prouder than the English or French, just 
as a child is prouder than a man. This I say not in their disparage- 
ment, but the contrary : the thing is perfectly natural, and is an indica- 
tion of tlie right sort of character. What liopes can we entertain of a 
man who has no pride ? * Who can be worse off than he who cares nothing 
for what is said of him? The Italians, generally speaking' as I have 
said before, have no national pride. You may abuse his country, and 
govcnimciit, and social institutions, and men and women, and all things 
therewith connected, )uoral, political, mechanical, or metaphysical, to 
the face of a Neapolitan, and he will make no gainsaying or denial : 
what does he care ? He is not proud, and, not valuing your ])rais(‘, he 
will not study to deserve it. Here is the secret : did lie feel any con- 
cern for what others say about him, he would strive to amend his 
condition. - i 

** Ahi ! serva Italia, di dolore ostello !” 

Now', there is rot a people in the world more sensitive to the opinions 
of others than the Americans; no people are so solicitous to know what 
is said, and thouglit, and fdt respecting them hy other nations. Nothing 
can he written of them in an European journal, that is not co])ied into 
tlieir newspapers and read by every man in the republic : be it praise or 
blame, tlic interest is*of the same degTce. No people are more elated 
with ]»riuse, and non^ nu^e sensibly feel the malice of their detractors. 
This is good evidence of a sound and healthy moral fe(!ltf?ig among tlicm. 
It is false that they are*posse&SQd with a blind and indiscriminate admi- 
ration for everything goed atM b!id in their institutions’: cxpirto mvic, 
tlicy are sensible that all political institutions are imperfect, and that 
tljcy have \ et mfich to learn. Proud let them be; it uill do them good, 
for he wlio values the good opinion of the world will study to deserve it. 

The English are, in a niaiiner, full and satiate of glory ; they have a 
literature and a liistory to wliich nothing need be added. Their island 
is filled with people, and the four qiiaiters of the earth bear witness to 
their renown.' America is in her infancy, and has all these objects yet 
to stiuggle for. The Englishman may afford to be very calm wlicn the 
intellectual character of his countrymen is depreciated, for he knows 
tliat Shakspearc and Newton cannot be stolen from him. He may 
lionour with a disdainful smile Uic imputation that is hazarded against 
their bravery, for he is conscious that, if Waterloo and Trafalgar are not 
sufficient, there are^Ilenhcim and Ramillics, Cressy and Agincourt. The 
Englishman may therefore lie forgiven if he is a[)athetic on many ])oints 
where tlie Idood of one belonging to a younger nation, with a fortune 
and fame yet to be made, would be up with becoming promptitude 
and spirit. 

But, after all, docs it in reality become John Bull to take such frequent 
occasion of charging Brother Jonathan with being thin-'skimied '/ Is 
John himself altogether stoical and silent when travellers in England 
write saucy or stupid books? Ilis country, ’it is true, is so well known 
that the ahsuid misrepresentations of foreigners have less effect abroad 
than in the case of America; yet, when assailed, we find he never hesi- 
tates to take up the cudgels with becoming wrath. We have not yet 
forgotten how severely Pucklcr Muskau and DTIuusscz were taken ill 
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^hand by the reviewers, for their fancy sketches of men eyid manners in 
Eiigliind ; yet these gentlemen, the reader may rest assured, never made 
a fitticth part so near an approach to the graces of Mendez Pinto, a$ 
that ingenious race of romancers beginning with nobody remembers 
whom, and ending with Mrs. Trollope, whose work, says the equally in- 
genious and ingenuous Quarterly Reviewer,” “ is just the book we 
•have long desired to see.” Much good may it* do him. 

* In spite j however, of the inventions of a multitude of travellers of 
questionable motives, and of the exertions oIT reviewers and journalists, 
wliose motives are un-questiouable, I think I may safely a(Brm that the 
endeavours to breed an ill feeling between the *two nations have been 
hitherto unsuccessful, — at least on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
the first place, the Americans are a people not easily made angry; they 
are touchy, they 'arc sensitive, as J have already remarked, but they arc 
too shrewd, too prudent, too calculating, to make a serious business of 
being angry without know'ing a sufficient cause for it, P 4 id what good it 
will do tliem in the end. Travellers may paint them as Yahoos, but ere 
they wax warm upon it, they sit d&wn and consider whether Gulliver has 
many believers novv-a-days. Individuals on whom the whitewash of 
])bilantliropy is not yet deccntly*dry, may fting slavery in their teeth, 
but they aic aware 4bat the world knows to whom they arc indebted lor 
the institution, and that it is a thing not to be got rid of in an instant. 
Jokes may be uttered against them, but tlicy l!now that the haidcst 
joking breaks no bones. In short, they are ynsJble that all men must 
])a.«is for what they are woith, — that tiuths must be put up with, and 
lies may go for what they will fetch rthat if 1:hey have a tender spot 
they must allo\t^ themselves to he loiltpeil tli^re well as elsewhere, 
being well persuaded of the good sense of Don Quixote’s fffiiark, that 
“ it would be absurd if the inbahitants of Reloxa should knock evbry 
man on the head who asked them what time of day it was.” 

On this suliject tliey exercise moie discrimination than probably the 
Eiiglisli give them ciedit for; tliey distingnislul^^twccn the writer of an 
abusive work and the great body of the English people, to whom they 
believe such w'oiks arc addiessed inellcctually. ^J'hc most recent uuhli- 
calioii of this boit that has attained aiiv notoriety, is one in whicli they 
are severely handled, }et the tnalin a?umu'i of the whole work is so 
apparent, that it can influence none hut those who have a previous bias 
tow aid such an iiilluenee. This they^re aware of, and luie lies the 
pith and uianovv of the subject ; if the English quaircl witlilhc Ameri- 
cans it must he their own fault, for the Americans d« not wish to quarrel 
vvitli the English. Why sfufuid these two nations quarrel? No two 
people in the world have better opportunities of understanding each 
other, and what is the synonym to (juarrcl hut inhinuln landing i * 

The perversity which eci tain* jieople display in catching at cvci^ thing 
tliat can he turned to the discredit of the Americans is surely a most 
nn-EnglisIi feeling. The piospcrity of that nation can ledect nothing 
hut honour on the English character, for the substance of their '^locial 
and political institutions belongs to the mother country. Englishmen 
may persuade tlicinselvcs that they have neither part nor lot in* the 
matter; hut the truth is, that the fate of their brethren in the west, 
whether for weal or woe, is of no small practical importance to them. 
In spite of the declaration of Independence, either of the two parties 

JiUl, — V OL. xi.ift. ^o. CIXIX, li 
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may say, with & modification of the old maxim — “ Anglicus sum, nil 
Anglici a me alienum puto.’* 

The condition V)f the [rish in America U f^uliar. Other emigrants, as 
the English and the Scotch, disperse throughout the country, settle upon 
farms, or dive into the wilderness. But tnfe Irish herd together in tjie 
large cities. Other emi^ants become incorporated with the native 
population, get rich, and lose their nationality. The Irish keep them- 
selves separate from the Americans, and sw^arm together by thousands in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, where they exercise the same in- 
stinct that may be remarked among the Jews in the European cities, that 
of selecting the most filthy, confined, and incommodious quarters for their 
residence. Here they are content to vegetate rather than go into the 
country, cultivate farms, and become thriving landholders. Nothing 
can induce them to separate, and oach of the large American cities 
seems lAestined to have its Irish quarter, where broken l^eads and the 
brogue are to be perpetuated from generation "fo generation. 

The largest number of the Irish id at New York, where their turbu- 
lence is at times quite formidable. At Boston the proportion is small, 
yet there are sufficient numbers to render it neccxssary at times for the 
citizens to look sharply aftet them whten their festivities wax boisterous. 
They agree perfectly well with the Americans, but 'their disposition to 
brandish the shillelah among themselves is what the salt sea has not 
been able to wash out' of them. 

“ Coelum, non anjnium mutant qui trans marc currunt.'* 

The Bostonians have found that the best method of cooling their courage 
on these occasions is a ^ dose . cold w'ater “fresh and fast applied,’* 
and their fire-engineg havo bedn^.fbund singularly efficacious in quelling 
a riot aittorig these heathen. ^ 

The people of Great Britain, in fine, have greater inducements to wish 
w ell to the Americans than any other nation on the globe, for surely no 
tw o ])eople arc more alike. The time is past when men can be made 
to believe that tlie humaR race deteriorates on thd other side of the At- 
lantic. They are the same people in all the essentials of character with 
those of their father-laud ; their conduct is marked with the same courage 
and enterprise, the same old Saxon stubbornness and energy. 

The English are perhaps not aw^are how much interest the present 
condition of tlirir Country excites in America. The Americans arc far 
better informed respecting the pdlitical institutions of Great Britain than 
the English people ate respecting those of America. The gentlemen of 
the London newspapers not unfrequciitly knock matters out of joint in 
Trans- Allan tic politics after a fashion which, if imitated by one of their 
class in America in touching upon English affairs, would spoil him as a 
political oracle as long as it was rememb^ered. The journalists, indeed, 
on this side the water, have a way of their owm in looking through the 
right or wrong end of the telescope, accordingly as they point it to tliis 
quarter or to that, which is quite striking to one who know's how the land 
really lies. These directors of the press witness the broken heads that 
enliven the scene at the English hustings, heHr of riots, rick- burnings, 
agitations, Irish murders and massacres, and the whole diablerie of dis- 
afrection and misrule ; all these pass before their notice, and they make 
nothing more of them than every-day occurrences ; but if they hear of 
a bloody nose at an American election, they cry out “ the republic is at 
an end !” ‘ Q. Q. 
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The sequel to this pleasing adventure is, perliaps, equally worthy of 
record, since it tends to exhibit the assurance and confidence of men 
’ under different circumstances in life. * 

Having been received, as I have already ^aid, with aU the honours'* 
at Portsmouth, and taken my leave, still perfectly maintaining my uncon- 
scious incognito^ I quitted the Crown — not under a salute, for the pretty 
bar-maid was well watched — but with every mark and demonstration of 
untired ceremony and unabated civility, and found myself located in the 
Rocket Coach^ in company with a middle-aged gentleman, whom I then 
thought old, but in whose countenance I saw some favourable indica- 
tions of a mind within and although, at that period, people of 
sense had not he-deville-d themselves with the solemn absurdities of 
phrenology, I fancied that, without being either as civil as Spurzheim, 
or as bitter as Gall, I might calculate upon enjojingiwhat, at that period 
of my life, I was not diverse from (in hopes of picking up information and 
knowledge), — some rational and agreeable •conversation with my com- 
panion during our journey to L»ondon/ • ‘ 

The ice of English formality was upon this occasion, as usual, broken 
by the English absurdity of a trite remark upon* the weather. It is 
very wet to-day," said by one man to another^ while the rain is pattering 
down upon the roof of the carriage which contains them, and the bubbles 
in th^puddles are hopping up like sa many *fairy water-sprites is, as 
everybody acknowledges, both superfl^ots and ab^^rd; biU it leads to 
other things, and the assenting “ very " to the obvious femark, sows 
the seed of future conversation. €o it happened theft, and is less than 
half the distance to Horndean, I had received from my companion the 
information that ha was an army surgeon, who Imd come home on 
leave of absence from Jamaica, on accounl^ pf ill health ; but that, 
although he had been sufficiently unwell to justify the permission he 
had obtained, his main object in coming to England was to .make 
arrangements for carrying out his wife upon his return to the West 
Indies : her situation in this country, alone, and as it were widowed, she 
having represented to him to be beyond measure irksome and distressing. 

He accounted to me for not haviftg taken her with him in the first 
instance — for he spoke of her in terms of such devotion and affection, 
that I could not help asking him why she had not bten the companion of 
his voyage — by describing her health to have been extremely delicate, and 
by the fact that lie had exchanged from the regiment to which he then 
belonged, and which had retujned home before the period at which wc 
were speaking ; so that by the exchange — which was a favourable one 
to him — Ids plans had been considerably altered, and his probable 
residence in the colonies very much protracted. 

I liked him extremely, and was almost vexed when, at Liphook, a 
rather pertish, fbrward-lOoking young man — about my own age at that 
time — stepped into the coach, and disturbed our tkc-d-tete. Upon the 
accession of our third member, we relapsed into silence; and, except 
upon the occasion of seeing a man thrown from his horse betw^ecn Mil- 
ford and Godaiming, little occurred worthy of iiotice, till wc reached 

• - T- O ♦ 
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tlie Crown ai GuilAford, where we found the cold round of beef, the liot 
leg of mutton, and the pickles and potatoes, ready for consumption;, 
the work of deya^^tation having been, previous to our entrance, com- 
ibenced by a gentleman, who soon informed us that we were to have the 
pleasure of his company to complete the parti carre of the Rocket. 

There is something extremely socializing in the community of interests 
of a small party on a cold day round a good fire, and at a luncheon. 
We drank ale and port wine, and hot brandy and water — offered each 
other snuff — cracked jokes/ and began, as the warmth of the room 
thawed us, to feel ourselves sufficiently at home and comfortable, to 
regret the call of the Faulkner” of his day, couched in the emphatic 
words, “ NoWy gentlemen, if you please,” which was to remove us from 
the magic semi-circle formed round the hearth of mine host of the Crown. 

We re-entered the coach, evidently pleased with each other, and in 
as different a liumour from that in which we were, when we got out of it, 
as can he well conceived ; I felt quite at my ease, and had no scruple in 
relating my adventure of the preceding day, which appeared to my com- 
panions nearly as inexplicable as it then was to myself. 

“ I,” said Mr. Dillington — so was our last acqntpntance named — I, 
too, have been engaged in^^aii adveutuje ; but mine is a more straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact affair — to me of the most Agreeable nature, I 
admit. I came into this neighbourhood only the. day before yesterday, 
meaning to remain heie some time, but the magical influence of a pair 
of the brightest e)es Iccvcr beheld has upset all my projects, and carries 
me to London, in spite of Vl the pressing entreaties of my hospitable 
friends in Surrey.” ^ 

“ Yes,” said I, such^ thiivgi^ire irresistible. I conclude by your 
outline, thgblyoin’s is' a love-at-flfst-siglit case.” 

I flatter mys(^lf,” said Uillingtoq, who was extremely well qualified 
for a lady-killer, “ I flatter myself that it is so, on both sides. All I 
know is, that I am speeding my way to town, to meet my adorable Dul- 
cinea at the Piazza door of Covent Garden playhouse, where I am to 
have the lia])])iuess---af lier own suggestion — of accompanying her to 
witness tlie performance of the play, ‘ blest as the immortal gods,’ fondly 
sitting hy her side, to 

‘ Hear and .see her all the while 
Sol’tly speak, and gently smile.' ” 

“ Rather an easy conquest,” said the army surgeon ; “ is it to be a 
Ulto-cUele r' 

“ I rather think Apt,” said Dillington ; “ I think she talked of some 
elderly body, in the shape of an aunt, who was to accompany her, and 
play projii iety ; liowever I fancied that, by way of a premitr jjas, I had 
succeeded capitally. She positively refused to tell me where she lived, 
and, I think, has made the assignation father to try the extent of my 
earnestness and anxiety about her, before she reposes a more extensive 
confidence in me.” 

“ May I ask,” said I, “ is she maid, wife, or widow ?” 

“ I did not trouble her with any questions on that point,” said Dil- 
lington ; “ she wore a wedding-ring, which she flourished before me 
two or three times during our journey together, while drawing the 
whitest of liauds over the brightest of eyes. I had not more than an 
hour and three-quarters to make my play ; I got into the coacli this 
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Vide Petersfield, and was forced, mcdgre tnoi^ to stop ^ Godalrding" to 
iulfil the engagement, wliich w^'as to have lasted ten days; but which, 
altliough d lost her at the moment, has been curtaUed of its fair pro- 
portions in order to regain my adorable incognita; and, to tell truth/ 1 
think I lost little by that, for a robust, healthy-looking female, ‘ a 
11 ui sing mother,’ with a baby and a boy of eight of nine years’ old, were 
.crammed into the coach at Milford, booked all ^le way to London, so that 
all confidential converealion in the way of business must have ceased at 
that point. This evening 1 sliall sec her a^ain, and all will be well.” 

Oil !” sighed my ojiposite neighbour, a plain pale man, uith white 
whiskers and a short nose ; if you could but gu^s the pain, Sir, that your 
success gives me, you would not speak so thoughtlessly of your happiness. 
I, too, am in pursuit of a lady — one to whom I am heart and soul devoted 
— who has treated me hardly and harshly-#-! never fancied 1 could be so 
weak and silly, but, as you say, man is not master of himself, and 
‘ When a lady's in the case, • 

All other things of course give place.’ ” 

“ Then, Sir,” said I, ‘‘ I suppose you are actually gn your road to the 
Barley Mow ?” * 

“ Barley Mow!” said Mr. Laakington ; ‘^No; I am on my way to a 
village near town, ki which my charming, capricious devil of a widow 
lives ; but whether she will be in a sunshiny humour or a cloudy one, 
is a matter of great uncertainty.” • 

But I conclude,” said Dillington, you (Jon’f allow yourself to weep 
and wail without some consolation?” 

“ Na,” said Lackingtoii, “ I had the pleasure of her exclusive society 
at Eastbourn f8r a fortnight last autumL,«wlie» w^e jverc as hyipy as two 
turtle-doves, until something crossed lier mind — and, I iJmy say, her 
temper — and she started off for London, leaving k sho?t note behind her, 
telling me it was no use my following her, for she had resolved utterly 
to cut my acquaintance.” 

“ The most iinkindcst cut of all,” said I. .“^And yet your lingering, 
longing love remains, and you are determined to try your fortune at a 
reconciliation?” ^ • 

*• Even BO, Sir,” said Tjackington, heaving a deep-drawn sigh, which 
seemed to cornc from the very l)ottom of his lieart. 

“ Upon iny word, gentlemen,” said the army surgeon, “ I have been 
listening to your conversation, and l^msl say that the morals of my 
countrymen and countrywomen do not appear to havd improved during 
my absence from England; assure yourselves that the pursuits in which 
you seem both to be engaged, however exciting at the moment, bring 
wdth them anything but solid gratification— independently of their actual 
impro]Kiety, they generally ])roduce causes for repentance and soitow! 
If a man fail in the object of Ria heart, he becomes miserable himself — 
if he succeed, the chances are he makes another more miserable still ; 
rely upon it, that wrong never comes right, and that no man is truly 
respectable until he marries, and devotes his cares, his anxiety, and his 
attention to a gentle and confiding partner, whose virtues and merits 
soothe him in adversity, and give new brightness to prosperity.” 

“ I presume, Sir,*’ said Dillington, “ you arc yourself a Benedick.” 

“ Thank iny lucky stars I am,” said the surgeon, “ and am returning 
to a happy, humble home, to carry with me to the sphere of my duty as 
amiable a being a^ever drew the breath of life.” 
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“ Peivhaps/’ said' DilHngtou', ymir absence has given new zest to • 
your feelings, anU if you had not been separated from the lady, the same- 
ness ” ^ 

^ w** Oh no,” interrupted the eui^eon ; ** rely upon it, habitual attach- 
ments are always the strongest and most lasting. 

* True affection lasts the longer 

When its brightest hours are o’er ; 

Parting sorrows bind it stronger* 

Mem'ry but endears it more.’ 

I have been wretched during the year and a half I have been absent, 
and have now', as I Avas telling this gentleman before you joined us,” 
pointing at the same time to niey macfe my health a plea for getting 
leave of absence to surprise her with my arrival, and my resolution of 
taking her abroad with mef unless I should eventually be able to 
exchange again into some other regiment.” 

“ I can easily, conceive the delight of such a meeting,” said T. In 
every man’s life there are a few moments of unqualified happiness — you, 
I suspect, are destined to enjoy such to-day.” 

“ Not to-day,” said the surgeon, for I have to pass through town 
to my cottage, and must rii^port myself at the Horse Guards before T 
start; but to-morrow by thi§ time I shall again be atjiome — and what a 
Avord is home !” 

Hilliiigton seemed much struck by the caniestness, almost amounting 
to enthusiasm, woth w^iich our medical friend eulogized the “ blissfrd 
state,” and I began to thinft he would give up the pursuit in Avhiel] he 
Avas engaged, in defercncft to the opinions and principles of the suig(v)n. 
Lackington listened with ^dmkf^don at the picture our fr/end painted of 
connubial C«»nif()rt ahd domestic’' happiness, and every now and then 1 
am sure that liis *^boug'lits reverted to his capricious widow, and that 
even he Avas beginning to think he might as Avell rivet her heart, by 
making her his Avife, provided always, of course, that she Avould accept 
his offer. 

The conversation Avhich had passed ])roduced an increase of confi- 
dence, and, voting oursedves to be a very pleasant party, Ave agreed, 
after Ave had passed Kingston, to dine together at some coffee-house 
in London — a ])ropositioii to which Dillingtoii most Avillingly acceded, 
provided Ave dined early, and near the theatre. By this coiiclition I 
ascertained that his intentions q^a to the fair lady with the bright eyes 
remained unaltered ; and as I had no responsible authority over iiis mo- 
rality, I suggested the Piazza Coffee-house as the most suitable and con- 
venient scene of action — nothing could be better for all parties, for the 
surgeon was to sleep at the Hununums, and Mr. Lackington at the 
Tavistock (corrupted by the market-people into Cabbage-stalk) hotel ; 
and Dillington, Avho was to be set dow'u aV the corner of I3erkcley-street, 
Avould, after dressing, proceed to the coffee-house, the dour of Avhich 
adjoined the door of the theatre, at AAhich, precisely at seven o’clock, in 
a hackiicy-coach, the lady, or ladies, as the case might be, would arrive 
in fulfilment of their appointment. 

1 Yiiidertook to order dinner and secure a table — a proceeding which, 
in those limes of taverns and theatricals, was absolutely necessary ; and 
having done both in a most judicious manner, I awaited the arrival of 
piy new acquaintance, A\ho had agreed upon six punctually — Dillington, 
of course, not caring for the shortness of the time allowed him to drink 
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\o hia fair one's health, nor hesitating a moment between the allurements 
of Venus and the attractions of Bacchus* 

I thought while I was waiting for my company that I had been some- 
what precipitate and incautious in selecting so popular and populous 
place as the Piazza for the exhibition of myself in company with three 
persons of whom, in fact, I knew nothing — of whom two, by their own 
^confessions, were professed libertines, and the third might not be what 
*he professed himself : however, in those days, i generally acted upon the 
impulse of the moment, and sought am use n^nt without very particularly 
investigating the source whence it was derivable. However, u))on this 
particular day, I became, I scarcely know why, more scrupulous than 
usual. 1 saw the coffee-room filling with ])CT*.)ns of consequence and 
character, who, in those days, went to see j)lays ami dine early in the 
neiglibourhood of the playhouses; and feeling that it might be dis- 
advantageous to incur the responsibility of the manners, conduct, and 
convcrsaliou of my new friends, I called a waiter, and inquired if we 
could have a private room to dine in, to which he civitly assented, and 
ill less than ten minutes I found myself snugly established in the 
small dining-parlour which opens into the hall. • 

Scarcely had the ch)ck struck six wrhen the trio appeared nearly toge- 
ther — Dillington, dressed evidenfly to the best advantage, and displaying 
unequivocal coufid?iicc in the tie of his nCckclotli and the curl of his 
whiskers ; Lackingtoii in the dishabille of desponding aifection ; and the 
surgeon, who was married and settled, and wliosc Iqjart-catching days were 
over, in his morning costume, having only refreshed himsidf at his hotel. 

The luiiclieon at Guildford had considerably^ damped the anxiety for 
dinner, whichf howc\cr, was put do|'n and eaten, the wdiic ])ussing 
somcNN hat rapidly in conqdiment to tlk *cxpc<:laiilj*lovor, whjk^ kept Ids 
C 3 es atleutively on the dial of the clock, in order lliat he mij^it be punc- 
tual to the moment ; and Lackingt^iu exhibiting a gooll deal of feverish 
anxiety to tell us s(}mcthiug, which modesty, or delicacy, or some doubt 
as to the prudence or pnqiricty of making further confideiice with 
strangers, appeared to liiiider him from iiujiaTljing. At last, however, 
after a few glasses of slierry, which Dillington denounced for its resem- 
blance to lanq) oil, and one or two of cliam|)#igne, which the* same 
unquestionable aullioiity proclaimed to be imbdiitablc gooseberry, he 
resolved upon communicativeness. 

As far as the allected ans of Dillingtgii aliout the w’incand the cookery 
went, J cannot help saying (^par pare nih esc) tliat tli{;y ga\ c^nc no very 
favouiablc o])iiiioii of either his taste or character. The swaggerer is 
invariably an impostor — the man who calls loudest for the waiter, who 
treats liim Nvorst, and wlio finds more fault than anybody else in the 
room, wdicii the company is mixed, will always turn out to be the niaq 
of all others the least entitleii, either by rank or intelligence, to give 
himself airs. People wlio are conscious of what is due to them never 
display iriitaliility or impetuosity; their manners insure civility, their 
civility secures respect; but the blockhead or the coxcomb, fully aware 
that sometlung more thaii ordinary is necessary to produce au elFect, is 
sure, whether in clubs or coffee-rooms, to be the most fastidioug and 
ca))tious of the community, the most overbeaviug in his manners towards 
bis inferiors — the most restless and hritable amongst his equals — the 
must Clinging and subservient before his supeiiors. 
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Poor Mr. J.inckli’iglon had not an atom of swagger in liis -eompo^ftion 
lie tlim fore dra'iik his sherry and clmnipagiie, and his hcait wanned, 
^aiid his lips opened. 

“ I am sure,’’ said he, “ that itmtist seem very strange in me to fancy 
that iny affairs can interest three gentlemen whom I never saw till to-duy ; 
but as w'e have acted hitherto upon the give and take piinciplc of com- 
mnnily in our pros])ects .nnd pursuits, I think I ought to tell yon, as a 
se([ncl to what 1 said on the journey, that I have received a letter from 
iny Fanny ” « 

What,” said T, “ yonr bewitching and bewitched widow ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said Lackington ; “ and if you really do care about the 
iiinovemcnt^jQW will bc%lad to hear theft she is to be in town the day after 
to-morrow, and expresses a wish to see me, to be reconciled, and to cast 
into oblivion all that has passed between us of a disagreeable character.” 

I rejoice,” said I. 

“ 1 echo 5 ^our congratulation,” said Dillington. 

“ And so do I,” said the surgeon, “ with this proviso— that you 
marry her. Recollect my advice in the earlier ])art of the day — the fact 
that she desires a reconciliation is’ a ])roof that slic is really attached to 
yon. Put an end to all thfsc ungentle and unnecessary agitations of 
temper and feeling — make her your wife.” 

r would — indeed 1 would,” said Lackington, with something like 
tears in his eyes — “ hvt I cannot.” 

What is the natui/' of the impediment?” said the surgeon. 

“ That,” said Lackington, ‘‘ which you so earnestly recommciul — ma- 
trimony!” 

“ As how?*' said I. 

1 am'. 'arried already,” saicFLackington. 

“ Manied, Sir said the surgeon; “ married!- -and }et — why this 
is w'orse and w'orse. That g;o!itleman's libertinism ” (pointing to Dil- 
lington) shocked me, but he is a single man, and ” 

“ I wish woth all my heart 1 had his excuse,” said Lackington, “ but 
I have one for what ni&y seem gioss impiopriety and imniornllty. 1 
w^ill explain— my story is shoit but really ailecting.” 

Saying which, he “ called up a look *’ which he meant to he ])athctic, 
Init which, owing to the peculiar formation of his fealuics, and the par- 
ticular cast of his coun^ciiaucc, exceeded in comicality auytliing 1 had 
ever seen, e\co]>t Li-^ston when inehincholic. 

“ It imiSv be short,” said the triumphant Dillington, if I am to 
hear it; I ha\e but fwenty-twm minutes and throe seconds left.” 

“It will not occu])Y half that time,” said J^ackington ; “ and I should 
like to justify myself in Dr. ^Martingale’s eyes for wliat must a])pcar ex- 
ircniely licailless conduct in roaming and roving, having a wife of my 
own.” ^ 

“ I sliall indeed he glad to listen,” said Dr. Maitingale, such w^as our 
surgeon's name ; “ for I have very decided opinions upon the particular 
jioiiit of niatrimoninl obligations.” 

“ Well then,” said Lackington, “ I will ha as brief as possible, and 
you ‘.diall kno\v all. When I was nineteen years old, which is now ten 
jears since, I did what a great many — indeed I may say most young 
men do at that age — T fell in love, and with such a gill as nobody ever 
saw : her (‘yes — ’’ 
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^ N’ever mind her eyes,’^ said Dillington, ‘‘ dmi’t stop to 4 >articiilauzc 
her points. I have but nineteen minutes and a half, anft if you go into 
details I iiiiist run away.” 

“ Well,” said Lackington, she w^as evcr 5 ihing a maiat^.could desire^, 
a wife ; and, above all, she was kind to me, reciprocated my feelings, 
and, after some few weeks of feverish anxiety, I proposed, was nccepl^^ 
but referred to her father, who, without hearing me out, ordered me out^; 
and declared that his intentions for his daughter were of a cKaVacterv" 
^^llolly inco>npatible wMth my means or sk nation, and desired that I 
never would mention the subject to her or himself again, or even make 
my a])pearancc at his house any more. 

“ The consequence of this rcBuff was,” conftniicd Lackington, as 
you may suppose, an increased affection on our parts, and a determina- 
tion, coffte qvi cofde, to elope. A scheme was planned, which would 
have been most effectually carried into execution, if I had not, by some 
misfortune or other, pounced into the old General’s room by mistake for 
liis daughter’s, who was waiting, bundle in hand, witb*lier mind made 
up, and her maid beside her, all gn tiptoe to bound down stairs to my 
post-chaise, wjiich was in waiting. The consequence was, a discovery 
of the plot ; a severe remonstrance to my father from the General ; and 
clobc confinement for six nionths*to my gentle Adelgitha.” 

“ Pass the wine,^ said Dillington. “ A fliousand pardons. Waiter, 
get the hill. Pray go on,” , 

My father,” said Lackington, entering stropgly into the General’s 
feelings, sent me abroad, where I remained,® pursuing my studies, for 
throe yjars, which I admit I felt to be a tcrribl^i waste of time.” 

Herein I taoitly agreed. A ^ 

At last,” continued the unfortunate gentldhianf‘‘ I rcti^r^^ed home ; 
and the first act of my life was to discover whether ipy Adelgitha was 
unmarried. T succeeded in ascertaining that she w^as still Miss Row- 
hottom. r felt secinc of success, now that, of course, all suspicion of 
my intentions would he lulled, and convinced, by her remaining single, 
that 1 was still dear to her. Of course, my*iflquiries about her were 
made with gieat caution and circumspection. I had learned enough — I 
sought no more ; but,pioceediug to thciieighhourhc^dof her father's house, 
soon contrived to convey a note to her, couched in terms of unabated 
affection, and conjuring her to let me know the state of her sentiments 
as regarded me. I received her answer ; her feelings towards me were 
the same as they had been three years before, so wcrc.her cruel father's. 

‘ Circumstances which had occurred,’ she told me, ‘ as I must naturally 
suppose, liad rendered her life more unhappy, and lier confinement more 
rigid ; still, if I held in the mind to rescue her from her thraldom, she 
was prepared to renew our plan now of three years* standing.’ Ilei; 
note ended by conjuring me l(f weigh well what I was undertaking, as a 
diminution of my affection would break her heart. 

“ Everything w'as arranged : two notes more settled the business ; and 
on tlie tliiid niglit after my arrival in the neighbourhood, 1 lifted my 
gentle Adelgitha from thg library window oT her father’s house into my 
carriage. She was so agitated at our meeting, and at the cxcitcmciut of 
the whole affair, that she could not stand, and I flci)ositcd her myself in 
the vehicle which was to convey us to hapiuncss via Dover, whence we 
were to proceed to Doiilognc to be iiunried— -a scheme proposed by me 
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to obviate neceosary delay for residence, in oi^er to obtain a license ; 
and as Adelgitha was out of her nonage, I thought Gretna would be 
carrying the joke a little too far.” 

, Despatch,” daid Dillingto% whose eye was as attentive to the dial 
as his ear to the dialogue. 

“ I will,” said Lackington ; “ but 1 Imow you’ll laugh at me, although 
it is, indeed, no laugliing jnatter. As we proceeded on our rapid journey 
towards the coast, I made ten thousand inquiries as to the suflferihgs my 
dear girl had undergone sicce my departure, and received every assur- 
ance of affection and kindness from the dear object of my heart ; but in 
the midst of my anxieties and endearments, I every now and then heard 
a knocking against the bottom of the carriage, which, to a nervous man, 
sounded very like a growing failure in the vehicle; but whenever I 
attempted to listen, my dear Adelgitha diverted my attention from the 
sound, by fr esh professions of affection and esteem. 

“ ‘ I scarcely expected, dear Frederic,’ said she, ‘ that you would have 
remained consta^it : I thought perhaps tlie news of the dreadful occur- 
rence might have induced you to retract ; and that you might have con- 
sidered it a perfect? justification of your withdrawal.’ , 

“ ‘ What accident?’ said 1. ‘ Tell me, my belOvcd.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t you know, Frederic?’ said iny affectionate companion. 

‘ Indeed 1 do not,’ said I ; and at that moment I heard the same 
noise which had so frj.;quently attracted my attention, and interrupted 
Ijer for a moment by jjsking her if she did not hear tlie thumping, as I 
thought, on the perch of tke carriage. 

“ ‘ Oh, Frederic !’ sobbed the agitated girl, ‘ that’s iL' 

“ ‘ It !* said I ; ‘ what, my anrel ? Do you really kiiQW wl»a{ it is ?’ 

^ Don^i^be., alarined,*Frcde/c,’ said Adelgitha. ‘ I wdsli you had 
known it bSore.’ 

‘ Known what ?’ exclaimed I. * * 

“ ‘ Known it, dearest,’ said she, crying afresh. 

‘ What is the noise ?’ said I ; ‘ and w-hat has it to do w ilh our des- 
tinies ?’ « * 

“ ‘ I feared it w^ould have had a serious effect upon you,’ replied Miss 
9owU)ttoni ; ‘ but no V your mind and feelings soar above it.’ 

“ ‘ It I’ cried I in 4 )atiently ; ‘ what is it ? — what does it mean ? — w^hat 
is the noise ?’ 

“ ‘ Mj/ leg, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha, droppiiig her lovely face upon 
my shoulder, whiiih I declare, upon my word, gentlemen, was as wet 
through with her tears as if I had been caught in a shower of rain. 

“ ‘ Votir leg, dearest!’ said I. 

“ ‘ Yes; the result of that dreadful fall from my horse, of which you 
)vere, of course, aware,’ said Adelgitha. ‘ The torture of amputation 
was nothing, to the dread I felt lest it shofald alter your affection for me ; 
but I thought I knew^ you better.’ 

“ I thought, gentlemen,’’ said Lackington, “ I should have died. I 
tliought perhaps she w as jo|png, or trying the strength of my affections ; 
for 1 know^ what women WillMo in that w^ay sometimes. However, as it 
w^as quite dark, and we wxre peculiarly situated, I ventured, with the 
greatest delicacy and decorum imaginable, to ascertain the fact forth- 
wiih, and tlieii, sure enough, my hand lighted upon a stumpy stick, of 
the Greenwich Hospital regulation cut, and which, whenever my bride 
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ha3 become at all iinimated or energetic, had buniped a^jd knocked 
itsdt about against the bottom of the chaise. • 

I would have given the world to have known of the accident, to 
wliich, up to that moment, I was a perfect stranger, f shc^d have, I 
dare say, loved her the more for her misfortunes ; the loss of a limb in a 
man is nothing ; on the contrary, it constantly brings to our hearts and 
minds the gratitude we owe to those who figh^ our battles by sea and 
lagd ; and even though Miss Rowbottom might not have claimed my 
sympathy uphn that score, I felt quite sure 'k should have overcome all 
the foolish prejudices which a man has about the symmetry of a sylph qf 
seventeen, which she was when I last quitted her, in gratitude for her 
attachment to me. But the surprise, the suddenness of the thing, gen- 
tlemen, to find, instead of the beautiful tapering ancle and miniature foot 
J had left, to find no foot, no ancle, no nothing, but a small black 
balustrade — I do declare I was completely taken aback.’* 

We could scidttely contain our laughter at this recital, which was de- 
livered by our white-faced friend in the most plaintive toite of voice, and 
in the most melancholy manner. Dillington himself had not looked at 
the clock for three minutes, and the hand was on the quarter ; but the 
lale was “ w^ondrous nfoving.” 

“ Well,’' said I, “ how did you proceed ?” * 

“ Why, Sir,” said^Lackington, “ I writhdreW my hand, of whose pre- 
sence the leg I had indeed touched had not been (joiiscious, and turned 
to my weeping companion for some explanation of Jthe incident to which 
1 was yet a stranger. Adclgitha gave a long tlcscription of the terrible 
acoident^which had produced the calamity witl^ which I had just been 
made acquainted, and I felt deeply alfiicted by the recital, Ilowcver, 
gentlemen, you will perhaps imagine my sensftitione, when s^c wound 
up the jjistory by telling me that what I had now discovered was a trifle 
to w^hat I should see in the morning*. 

“ What she meant, I could not, for the life of me, comprehend ; and 
7 waited for daylight with the anxiety of a shipwrecked mariner, hut 
without any of his liopcs. * • 

“ The excess of Adelgitha’s agitation had worn her out; and, some 
time after tlie conclusion of her narrative, she fell* asleep, with licr4iead 
upon my shoulder, witli her hand clasped in mine. J could not sleep : 

1 sat and watched the coining dawn ; till, at length, the first ray of 
morning beamed through the glasses «f the carriage. 1 won't attempt, 
gentlemen, to describe the dreadful eflects which the {iccidctit had ac- 
1 ually produced upon her once beautiful countenance, nor the eflects 
those eflects pioduced upon me ; nor will I endeavour to disguise my 
liorror at the discovery. 1 give you my word that I tliought I should 
liave died. And here w^as the daylight come ; and 1 should have to , 
hand her out of the chariot, and into the packet; and I should have to 
attend to her, and talk to her, and at last to marry her, and be her con- 
stant companion for life. I could not refuse— rl could nut hurt her feel- 
ings, or practically acknowledge the revulsion pnaliiced in rny own, by 
any exhibition of disinclination to fulfil my promise and redeem my 
pledge. 

“ The Bun was quite up when she aw^oke ; and opening— would I could 
say her eyes ! — for w hen one beamed upon me, I found the other was 
gone. It looked at me as much as to say, ‘ Well, what do you think of 
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— it upon my Avoid, gentlemen; ami I am afraid I could not 

conceal my agony of mind from Adelgitha hciself. She, hoAvever, ap- 
peared — as all j\'omcn do— to beaY the; evil with resigna^on and good- 
.|uimour, apparently careleg«|'^ to the effects it had produced upon her- 
self, and only valuing refejj^ice td those which it might be 

supposed to have upon nw, I could not speak. What could I say? 
Could I tell her that she looked welh with one eye as had don/j 
AVith two, nr that a nose broken across the bridge was moro^ lovely than a 
delicate aquiline? I coiihf not say that; so I had recourse to the silent 
eloquence Avhich is all-poAverful in love, and caught her to my heart 
Avilh a sensation of affection and compassion. The moment I did so, I 
heard the infernal bumping at the bottom of the chaise again : it 
destroyed all the sentimentality in a moment,’® 

“ Push on,” said Dillington ; “ I have but five minutes, and we have 
to pay the bill. Well, tell us what did you do ?” 

‘‘ Persuader^ her,*’ said Lackington, “ to alight at the liext stage, and 
get some cofice, and take half an hour’s rest — a proposition to which she 
readily acceded ; and we Avere ushered into a very comfortable room on 
the ground floor, selected by the considerate Avaiter^ on account of its more 
convenient position to a lady under Adelgitha’s ])articular circumstances. 

When she had retired Avith her maid, and I Avys left alone, I began 
to consider Avhat as best to be done. I kncAV enough of the generosity 
and disinterestedness 'jf female hearts to believe that she wwlld not think 
of holding me to my bargain, if I candidly confessed how I felt ; but how 
could I explain the sensations which occupied me Avithout wounding her 
almost to the death ? foe what appeared very singular to me, avd which 
I believe is not singular ^at all,^as, that from habit, (tlYe accident bad 
liappcnedMiiWO years^befoie,) anli that happy reconcilement of our minds 
to what must bcY and is, she appeared to me, in s]ntcof her lamentations, 
piactically to consider lierself very much the s^ine as she Avas beff)rc the 
event happened ; for when she entered the room into which wt. were 
shown at the inn, she stumped up to the looking-glass, and setting her 
curls in order, exclaimed, ‘ How liideous this night travelling makes 
one look V 

“"'I stared,” continued Lackington, “ but said nothing; and Avhen 
she returned from her halLhour’s rest, I thouglit she fancied all iny 
surpiisc Avas over, and llnit T saAv her noAv just as she Avas Avhen we 
jiarlcd. This moi tided me : she seemed to all oav me no credit for my 
efforts to be honcurahlc ; and 1 gave oideis for ‘ horses on,® resolved to 
impress upon her .mind, during the next ten miles, in as delicate a 
manner as possible, the real stale of my heart. 

“ While Ave were Avaiting for the coming steeds, a travelling carriage 
and four drove up to the inn gate at a Bla])ping pace. The noise of 
opening doors and falling steps attractAl my eye, AAhen, in an instant, 
A\ho should apjicar before, us but Gcncial Kowbuttom and the Major, his 
son — the father and brother of ^Mrs. Lackington elect. 

“ ‘ So, Adclgitlia,’ said the General, stalking into the room, ‘ wc have 
caught you.® 

“^Adelgitha made no reply; licr sur\dvlng eye fdlcd AAith tears, and 
she sank into her brother’s aims; and I felt I can scarcely tell hoAv. 1 
am afraid I ratlxer rejoiced that a\c were oati taken. 

‘ ]Mr. Lackington,* said the Gcncial, turning to me, ‘ what is the 
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iiiVaiiiiig of this rash and' iholish step? Three years uguj ftrhad« yoti 
iiu lioiise. I believed your attachment to my tlau«:hter was a pretence 
to possess youtself of the forttmd' she then expected fron* her aunt, Lady 
Svvivelscombe, and I shut my doorijpoii You returH three yearf^ 

afterwards, and you precipitately 4«ii#5unddv4edly enter into a claudes* 
tine correspondence with my child, and eventually carry her off, iu % 
ctate of heaj|h and under circtanstaue^s which fecpiire the greatest cai^e 
<ind attentioW!’ ' 

‘ General,’ said I, * I admit the fact ; bift allow me to be heard in 
my vindication.’ 

“ * Certainly,’ said the General, calmly and temperately 
“ ‘ I admit the constancy, and sincerity, and disinterestedness of my- 
attachment to Miss Rowlkiittom,’ said I; ‘I disclaim all view to her 
fortune — I acted upon the impulse of a long-cherished feeling; hut,’ 
added 1, with a degree of diplomatic dexterity for which you may not 
give me credit, '^Sooner than cause her a,mou>fnt’8 unhappiness, or the 
cntailment of a parent's displeasure, I am prepared tliis instant lo give 
her up. Yes, Sir,’ said I, in what 1 considered a magnanimous tone of 
voice, ‘ I can make sagrifices as well as others.’ 

‘ Give her up ! ' said tlie Gencyral ; ‘ by Hgavens, Sir, you shall do no 
such tiling. I and (Jliarles have followed you on your route in order to 
stop your needless career. If you had written to me — if Adelgitiia had 
sjioken one word to me — now that you have prowd yourself worthy of 
Ikt, I sliould not have hesitated for one moment ta» receive you into my 
house, and welcome voii as rny 80 u*iti-la\v.’ 

said I, amazed more I believe tlnan delighted, ^ this is 
strange! — this tfttal alteration of your ss^tynenlf towards me 1 could not 
be ])iejaire(] for — I am but what I Was — ^ am as im\torthy aa^^'er.’ 

Kxcure me, Lackington,’ sai(] the General, ‘ yogr aftection lias 
hccMi tested not onl\ by time but by circumstances ; you proflered your 
suit wlicii Adelgitiia was lovely, and you, I thought, were captivated by 
her pel son lallier than her mind and (jualilie^ — you made your olfer 
when she w^as the expectant heiress to a fortuiTe of eighty thousand 
])ouu(ls from Lady Swivclscombc — an accidcul has maned her beauty, 
yet you still puisue her — Lady Swivelscombe’s sccTmd maniage has*de- 
];rived her of the fottune she expected, and yet you bind yourself to her 
lor ever. What can a father desire more of a soii-in*]aw tliaii such con- 
Aineing proofs of honour and alicctiou?* Give me your hand, Lacking- 
ton, and assure yourself that you need go no farther on*your %ing tour 
to matrimony ; ray house and my liearl alike are opep to you both.’ ” 

This was a linishcr,’’ said J^ackinglon. 

You married her? ” asked Dillington. 

“ I did,’’ replied tlic other, ^ and ” 

* “ Stay,’* cried Dillington, interrupting liim ; “ the clock is striking 

seven — I cannot sto]) to hear the rest — my sweet Maria is doiihtless at 
the door — lot the W'uiter know what my share of live bill is, and I will 
call and settle it, fur I have not a inoinent to lose. If my fair incognita 
prove feithlcss, 1 shall be l^ack in five minutes — if nut, 1 trust we sliall 
soon meet again.” • 

Saying wliicli, the impatient lo\er flinv from our presence to keep his 
engagement, leaving the doctor and myself to hear the termination of 
Liickingtou’s lament. 
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‘^ ’ConcTlid^?, conclude,” said Martingale; **^you married her, Sir; that 
is tlie point at which to me the interest begins, fi^)r it is thence I endea- 
vour to trace the value of my principles regarding matrirftony.’* 

“ I did, Sir,” said Lackii^gton ; “ but in the course of the negociation, 
(for our correspondence as^med that character), my father and my friends 
so earnestly dissuaded me from fulfilling an engagement into which I 
had been what they calfed forccd,that I believe I must admit, that I leant 
a little to their way of thin^kmg, and exhibited some, symptoms of a desire 
to withdraw. I found it, however, impossible ; both the General and the 
Major had made up their minds to the match, and I should have been 
tried by Ihilitary Ijiw if I had declined — and so— ^w^e were united.” 

And what^” said I, marred your domestic happiness ? I admit 
that the, damages which your lady had received might detract from her 
personal attractions, but her miud— ” 

Aye, Sir,” sighed Lackington, ‘‘ that's it, as Mrs* L. said of her 
leg — ^while shf was beautiful, I never thought of her mind — while she 
was beautiful, she never showed her temper — and moreover, the fact 
that she was aw'are that I wwld nob have married her if I could possibly 
have helped it set her so entirely against me, that for two years she led 
me such a life as com|>elled me, at the beginning of the third, to seek a 
separation — but that — and I have stated all the circumstances to show 
the fact — that docs not, as you knew^, enable me to marry where I could 
really and fondly lovt‘.” 

“ Have you any •fainj,ly, Sir?” said the doctor, evidently collecting 
materials for some new' eulogy on the mamed 

No, Sir,” said Ladcington. I have no progeny.” 

“ I think,” said Dr. Marti«A4e, drawing himself up Into an imposing 
attitude,"^ you have made out a case — the circumstances are peculiar — 
very peculiar ii>‘leed — and yet I also think if you were to make up your 
mind to it all might yet he well ; the former exacerbation of the lady’s 
mind might he soothed and softened by renewed attentions and a show 
of kindness, The)Dfe‘'is, ^Ir. Lackington,” continued the diKtor, “ and I 
never can repeat it tcio often, a sweet community of interests— a binding 
reciprocity of feeling— a mutual confidence — existing in a married state 
which no other can afford. I will instance myself and Mrs. Mai- 
tingale ” 

How' much farther the Doctor might have proceeded in his eulogistic 
harangue upon matrimony I cannot pretend to say, for just at that 
moment considerable scuffling was heard in the hall, and in an instant 
the door of our rown was hastily opened by Dillington, w ho appeared 
before us evidently excited. 

“ Doctor, doctor,” said lie, addressing himself to Martingale, “ your 
professional assistance is wanted — an accident has occurred — the lady I 
have spoken of, in stepping down the infernal iron ladder of the hack-* 
ney-coach, has sprained her ancle, and is suffering so much pain as to 
have fainted.” 

“ Bring her in, bring her in,” said the doctor, rising from his seat. 
Poor thing ! ” said Lackington ; “ pray attend to it — think what 
may he the consequence — that’s it.” 

Accordingly we rose, and forthwith a delicate young creature, in a 
half-fainting state, was brought into the room, and by us laid on the 
horse-hair sofa, which stood opposite the fire-place. A thick veil 
covered her face, but lier figure was symmetrical. 
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“ You had better leave the room,” said the doctor to*us in an under 
•tone ; “ she must loose blood.” 

“ Not “without one peep at her face,” Ufhispered I,*as Dillington w^s 
entering. ^ 

** No,” said Lackington, “ one, one peepVand we go.” 

The doctor, who was what is called % stajd discreet persotrage, ap- 
’ peared somei/^hat unwilling to gratify our curiosity; I, therefore, who 
was not quite so particular, effected our object by twitching away the 
veil as if by accident, and discovered a face fully corresponding in beauty 
with the gracefulneas of the figure. 

Just as I had caught a glimpse of her beauticB, the doctor, who, after 
having assisted in depositing his new patient on the sofa, liftd proceeded 
to open, by the liglit of the candle on^he chimney-piece, a shapeen case 
of lancets, directed us, while he was adjusting his apparatus, to raise 
her head We accordingly did so ; and judge my horror* surprise, and 
astonisliment the instant after Dillington had addresset> her as “ Maria, 
my love,” to hear Lackington scream out in a voice of horror, “ What 
do 1 see ? is it possible ? my fickle widow by all tbatts diabolical I — why 
Fanny, Fanny !” Fanny was, or seemed to be, insensible. But this 
was nothing to what was coming — all that had yet happened was thrown 
into the shade of iftter darkness, by the horrible shriek of the uxorious 
Dr. Martingale, who, the moment he set his eyes on the suffering angel, 
dropped the lancets which he held in one hand, and the candlestick and 
taper which were contained in the other, anti ex*claiming in a tone of 
grief, terror, and amazement which I never shall forget, “ My wife, by 
all thafs deviysh !” rushed out of thc^room, and thence out of the house 
into the street. « 

Lackingloii, fearing some mischief either to the doctSr or himself, 
(lashed out after him; and Dillington, who saw that tlTe d^noy rment hsid 
somewliat prematuiely arriv ed, ran after him, and I found myself stand- 
ing hy the sofa on which lay, quite unconscious of what was passing, the 
])aragon of hei sex — the amiable and dcvcAtid^cly of Dr. Olinthus 
Martingale, M.D. and A.S.S, ! 

l-nder all the circumstances, however moving l^auty in distress may be, 
I certainly had no ambition to be the ‘‘ Last of the Pcntvvcazles and 
liowcver much I might sympathise in the pain which she was probably suf- 
fering from missing her footing on the steps of the hackney-coach, it was 
evidently not the drsi faux- pas she had made, and I thonghyhe sooner [ 
got out of the mess the better. Depositing her head on one of the pil- 
lows of the sofa, and gently kissing her check, in Tirder to deceive her 
into the belief tliat she was under the care of onci tlic firm of Mar- 
tingale, Dillington, Lackington, and Co., T stepped quickly out of the 
room into the hall, and told tl^e waiter that strange things had occurred 
since dinner, but that T would myself run rouiul into Russel 1-strcct and 
send in surgical assistjincc, desiring him in the meantime to order one 
of the female servants of the house to go to the lady on tlie sofa. 

“ Directly, Sir,” said the waiter; “ only — I beg your pardon, Sir — 
you’ll excuse me — the Ihll, Sir. Thomas,” continued the man, never 
losing sight of me or his hold of tlie door, “ send Sally to Tiumber one — 
the bill, Sir,” at the same moment producing from behind his back a 
paper as long as the city streamer in my Lord Mayor’s show ; ‘‘ seven 
*poimds eight and ^ix-pericc, Sir, besides the brokey candlestick.” 
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** I,*’ sflld*I. have Jiotliiifg^ to do witli hill beyond my own share 
of it; divide it, and 

Beg pardon, iBir,^’ said the waiter, ** you ordered the dinner — ^you 
'eiigaged the room, Sir — we the pleasn|J#rto' know you — don’t.jknow 

either of the bther gentlein^n, Sirr— besides, ceSisidei^a veiy unpleasant 
affair to have occurred in my master^s 

Well,” said admiftiug,th^ Justice of the .w^ter'sj^im, I will- 
settle sayiii|gi/\yh|fcH, the wotd to Ae . action by givintj 

liim a teii-pound note, pay th4' 'bill and yoursell^and with the rest 
take oare th^t the unliap])y lady is taken proper care of; and, unless her 
husband returns to:;^daii^ her, let her be whatever place she 

chooses; I will call to-morrow, when you can ^ve me an account, of 
yodr proceedings, and let me kndfr where 4^?^ lives.” 

Saying which I quitted the KtW 5 za’fcofFee-ho\isc, very much' enlightened 
in my ideas of the blessings of C^atvinctany, and the advantage of making 
fitage-coach acquaintanceships^ 


POMPHH BY TOTCllLIG^T. 

Every one who lias travelled must have ren^g^ked how, after a long 
absence from scenes which lia\e afforded us peculiar pleasure, the com- 
paring notes with some* one who had wandered over the same route, or 
paused in admiration before? the same objects, has polished up some little 
forgotten and nisty cornet;^ of the memory, or warmed into life some torpid 
souvenir from its hyberiiaculum. tTust ailer the same fashk)n, and as if I 
had been talking oveiipast*plea§Ufc\s uith a friend, Mr. Bulwer’s charming 
romance or ^ The Last Days of Pompeii” has routed out and restored in 
all its brilliancy m delightful day, oiv rather night, \Nhich 1 once spent 
among the ruins of lliat city of the dead and its chiaro-oscuro recol- 
lections have flashed upon my mind, mellowed perhaps by time and dis- 
tance, but almost as ^udly as if all had occurred yts>terday, and I had 
still around me the CHmiifahions of last night’s pleasure. 

It happened that some years ago 1 passed the spring at Naples with a 
Prince of the royal liou^ie of Bavaria, and one fine May afternoon it was 
pix)j)osed at tlie dinner-table that w'e should spend the evening and sup liy 
torchliglit amidst the ruins of Pompeii. There was something charming 
in the idea itself— in visiting those relics of almost another world, not as 
mere sight-seers are wont— led b}»the nose and guHeil by the improlia- 
bihties of a«cicerom — but as if w'c were to be dissembled there, the old 
inhabitants and lawful owuicrs of the place, feasting in our own palaces 
and pouring lihafions*in our own halls— a little the worse for the lapse of 
centuries pevhaps — but what of that? In short, there was something 
lomantic in the plan, so iliftereiit from the gaivKy curiosity of its usual 
Visiters ; something there might be also ju^he special permission accorded 
to the Prince, the guard of honour, and the torcHliglit ; one hardly cares 
to own this to one’s self, hut it added perhaps zest to oiii* pleasure that 
none otheiis could enjoy it alter the same fashion. All this gave a charm 
to the proposal, and we lia^-tencd to put it in execution. 

We started, a party of six in number, about hgilf-pasl five in the .even- 
ing, jvhen the sun, wliich had been riding cloudless all day in a bright 
Italian sky, was gating down towards the west; and under the influence 
of that ruddy tinge which the sun of the south alone can give, and Qande 
only can imitate, we drove through Portici, Uesina, and Torre-debOreco, 
on our way to the ruined city. To the left, villas and gardens lay scattered 
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here and there steeped in the sunshine ; beyond, as tar « the* eye could 
reach, the blue water of the bay, with tlie islands of Capri and Ischia 
Iireakini^ out bold and haid ftom its liospm; while on tlie right rose, tier 
over tier, Vesuvius, with its cone of ashes* iJhencc a tliin spiral coJuma of 
smokje streamed up in the oleai bright sky. But evciy one knows all this, 
every one at ledst who has Visited Naples, or read tho thousand and one 
books which have been wntteti on the subject.# Away we clallered over 
the rough chiiSs^e, through a country stpihng with vineyauls and gaidena, 
and stopped at last at the foot of a small hill# on v^lch stood the dwelling 
of one of the overscai’s of Popipeu ; on the ten^ce of this liOuse we seated 
ourselves, and w alched the setting of the sun until the leflectidn of 
last beams ceased to slWfto along the waters— ^uaflfed a lew glasses 
excellent lachryma Christt to the gloiious old Titan who was sending fbrtb’' 
smoke m the distance— and, with our imaginations thus laised to that 
pitch when one sees eveiyfWng to the bekt advantage, we rose to com- 
mence our promised night of pleasing. 

As the night diew in we ordeied oui topeWs, the only light *which now 
was left us, save tlie glimmer ol a myiiad of stars in the *iinclouded sky ; 
and, accompanied by the due pioportion of lazy and ignorant guides, pio- 
ceeded thiousrh the vmeyaids to the entiance of tho, town of Pompeii. 
Allei being saluted liy the military guard placed there to do hono^ to tlie 
Pi nice, we entered tlie* I’oad to thcjeity, known, as “ the Stieet of Tombs.” 
What recollections did it not bung back— what new ideas did it not c\cite 
as we walked over tHfe broad pavement whcie'so many centuiies ago the 
conqueiois of the woildhad tix)d! Pai on wms thggate ol the cit>, and 
on each side the maible monuments gleamed up almost like the ghosts of 
then depai ted occupants ; and in the llickei oUtlie torchlight one might 
imagine that the evening breeze waved the toga ol some ancient senatoi, 
or that spme Homan warnoi of old, cuiiassed andfhelmed, looked out once 
agiin horn his (pveilasting iestiiig-placc»’()ji tho,iight was the m^ausolcmii 
ol the laniily of Diomede, and immediately op])osife ms hoiisj^ Tins was 
the iich merchant of “ TIk^ Last Dajs of Pompeii , ’ he/e weie his gay 
lialls—heie his Lucullan leasts— and' hcic, amidst Ins wim-jais and his 
wealth, wcie lound those Icaiiul iciiiuants ol iiioitalilv which maiked the 
auiullateot th(‘ agonized, stiuggliiig wic tc lies suflocaUd m tlie vaults. 
^J’he house, winch had been of tliice sloiics in hfighf, and nut in accord- 
ance with the iisn il stjle of building m those divs was even m its nuns 
spkndid The licsco p iiuting on the ^^alls, some ol the ]nllais that, had 
su])pc)ilod the ui cades, and even the cool niaihli baTlis wcie still c'Xisliug. 
In the cellais below, Ian specimens ot Diomede’s good clieci,laige am* 
iihoia* ol wiic, stoocl in lows against the wall Unloituii ilcl^, tlu ioini of 
the bcMutiful bosom ol Julia, lound heic^as it had icmaiiKcl iiKuilded lu 
the liaidened ashes, With the golden oinarnent^ winch li^cl dcc^iatecl ]u*r 
peison (oh! that they should still exist, as il in mockciy ol hui chtacllul 
death), had licen reinoved to the NcMpolitaii Museum • , , . 

Among the tombs, one pointed out to us as the “ tonibol the gladiaton 
was ornamented, we wcie told, by beaulilul bis-udicls; but heix; our ^ 
toiches, however well adapted to pioducc pictuusqu ellects, hardly 
availed to give us a lair idea of then exquisite woikiriainhip 

On thiough the gates we passed, — loi theStieitol lombs is but a 
subuibof the cit),— and, but loi the j igged and iiiined outlines winch 
stood up in stiongieliel against the sky, we might Ijave nii wned oiu- 
‘.elves m a living and a bieathing crly, wi ipped m tlu' sIluiiIki soiled to 
the hour, and we the levelleis distuibing its uqiosc On c^di side ot the 
street were innumeiable shops and private dwellings and the intenor oi 
those we examined gave us some idea, in then fiesco paintings and Wsaicj 
lloors, of the wealth and liixui} of tnose bjgone days. The public Uiths 
are in a much bettei state of pieseivation than most of the buildings that 
Il fve yet been cleaie<} , but, untoitunately iui the general euect, and e.Viin 
Jitll. — ^VOI. XLIU. ^0. CLXIX, 1 
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much of the inifrest of the rooms themselvei?^^the furuiture and ornaments 
found 111 them have been removed. They are in the Musettm at Naples ; 
and I could not bvt feol that, rooms as well as ornaments, each had lost a 
by the separation, and each wanted the other to complete the 

illusion. 

Mr. Bulwer s friend, Salhist, was a jafentleman and a scholar, although 
unfortunately too much given to the ** creature comforts for the house 
which bears his name appears to have been one of the best arranged and- 
most tastefully adorned of yet discovered. We remained some time 
in his mansion, and examined, with much interest, what was left of mosaic 
floors and paintings ; for here again the insatiable Museum had swallowed 
up those specimens of i\rt which the eruption had spared. The mind, as 
Httle as the body, possesses the faculty of being in two places at once ; and 
thus our imaginations could ill furnish these denuded chambers with their 
Original ornaments, which were now resting on the dark shelves of that 
museum, instead of illustrating here, in their proper places, the arts, pur- 
suits, and occupations of their owners, near two thousand years ago. Why 
not make Pomptii the museum ? However, nature and accident supplied us 
with a scene almost as interesting as the house in its original state would 
have afforded ; for«our torches glared upon the painted '(vails, lighting up 
tins column and that cornice, while, beyond, the diip light of the heavens 
brought out the ])erspectivee of room apd colonnade in most remarkable 
contrast. Above us was that deep, ultramarine blue sky, spangled with its 
stars; and in the distance, what had been by day a Column of pale gray 
smoke, now a biiglit flame, flashing upwards from the summit of Vesu- 
vius. 

In another case (tha\ of 6 he Qiueslor, I believe) we were much struc k at 
the singulai effect pioduced by two large masks of transparent marble, 
ornaments on either side^ bath of elaborate workmanship. Behind these 
masks toiches had been i^rpoael^* pkced, and as the br.ght light shone 
through, Tlikiging oift every mustle and leature, almost to tlie appearance 
of life, the aperUiics which represented the eyes glared horribly as the 
flame flashed through them, lemiiulihg one of MooiVs Makannah, or the 
deadly goul ol some Arabian tale. 

From hence we adjourned to the splendid mansion which had last been 
cloaiod, and w hieh, liom»Kie ciiciimstancc of a son of Goethe’s being present 
at its discovoiy, had, in compliment to the great poet, been named the Casa 
di Goethe.” The objects which ]mncipally attracted our attention in llusmosi 
perfect as well as most inngniflcent of these extraordinary nuns, were two 
mosaic floors ol smgular beauty. The one, a battle-piece (almost a picture), 
represented the victory of the Graniciis, just at the moment when it might 
be supposed tlial the unfoitiiiiate^Darius fled before the victorious arms of 
the Macedonian king. The proud and exulting air of the conqueror, and 
the lost and despairing look of the conquered, were admirably expressed — 
the grouping, the detail were perfect; and that magnifleent colourjpig 
which no sun could fadt», no time impair, was fresh as if just from the last 
touch of a paint or s brush. The other, of much smaller proportions, was 
* simply a lion’s head — but what a hon 1 — all the power, the majesty, the 
grandeur of the lord of the lorest sparkled intlie eye, and Landseer himself 
would have been chaimed with the stern, calm, resolute expression of 
month which the artist had imparted to a miinber of little paltry stones. 
Oh ! why, when his work Lists for ages upon ages, should the name of that 
artist Iiavc been lost and forgotten I , 

Well, alack for human w ants and human appetites ! the clink of a few 
pla'les and glasses dissolved in a trice the dreams of forgotten art and by- 
gone luxury, and away w^e skurried into the adjoining hall, where our supper 
w as prepared. It were almost a profanation upon the Apician feasts of the 
former lords of these palaces to And half-a-dozen respectable gentlemen in 
long-tailed coats, besots, and bea^ cr hats, seated at siuiper in the same hall 
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where many a gttest had oentiiries before lolled in liixtiric«is ease ifpon his 
.couch, wra|j|red in the full and graceful folds of their picturesque costume, 
and delicately criticising the far-travelled viands in language of other 
days. Our champagne and cotelettes sauce Robert would have 1>een as 
little appetizing to the palate of the edile Panza, or the epicure SallustJ as 
the cut of our garments to their persons. Be that as it may, it would have 
been impossiWe for those distinguished individuals to have chased away 
^the night more gaily than did we in that hall; and many a glass we 
'quaffed to the manes of those gentlemen, w|ose names were then scarcely 
known to us, and with whose acquaintance we remained unhonoiired, until 
thus lately they have become “ our exceeding good friends,” through the 
medium of Mr. Bulwer. 

We, Joo, had our guests; for three officers V the Neapolitan guij^ 
were invited to join us, and, by way of spectators of our baaquiEt, a crowd 
of the neighbouring peasantry. Indeed, I can hardly re<^llect anything 
more brilliant, more gay, more picturesque than our suppe/ of that liight. 
We—seated joyously at our supper-table, where torches shone, and glosses 
beamed with sparkling wine — in that old hall, with the-*sky for canopy ; 
while beyond, m various groups, peasants, pretty girls, fiddlers, and buf- 
foons, in all the gay attire of Italy— tinsel and ribands flaunting in the 
night air— some, sealed round a blazing and crackling fire, chatting as 
they watched the preparation of jthe punch jf which they were to be par- 
takers, while the fire-light played upon their gay costume, bright eyes, and 
cheerful faces — others laughing and talking In the torch-light, which pro- 
duced that flickering chiaro-oscuro effect to be conceived, but never 
painted — so gay, so uncertain, so ever-changing. Here the opaque body of 
a man between lis and the fire, which just lit^up ftie outline of his form ; 
while there, in the strongest contrast, it played full upon the person of his 
companion— here, in the" dark, a bit of tinsel cnly caught the reflection ; 
while on the cither side, the full an^igiiiicqful form of a dark-haired Italian 
maiden stood out clear and well-defined* in the blaze? In tl]^ 'background 
at the entrance of the house, the arms and accoutrements of the soldiers of 
the guard of honour just glanced bick the red torchlignt — while, ever and 
anon, a shower ol‘ bright sparks dashed up into the sky as the blazing wood 
w'as stirred. * Off’ they went in the gay tarantella, with the crack- 
ling Castanet and the joyous tambourine, one j(uqing in alter another, ever- 
varying, and almost never-ending — while, as the punch went round and 
their spirits rose, their movements bi‘came more agile, their laugh, their 
joy more unrestrained ; at last, carried away by thC feelings of Ihemfemenl, 
tlioy seized torches, and, like the Bacchanals of old, whirled round in a 
wild Bacchante^dance, till the old avails, unaccustomed to such sounds, 
re-echoed with their shouts. We all, with one accord, toasted the Prince 
and his absent Duchess, with a/f'a Je reverberating fjom the hills 
around, and the gay hmezas of the joyous crowd. —And over all, tinging 
each abject with her beams, sedately rose the calm, pale moon. 

The size and magnificence of the place may be conceived from its con- 
taining three theatres; and it was to visit these that we now addressed 
ourselves. • 

On our way tO'the amphithttitre we passed through the Forum, which, 
white and clear, now lay open in the moonligl^, and we paused a moment 
before the temple of Venus, to admire its tall colonnade, and that fine but 
ruinous flight of steps which once led up to the shrine of the goddess. As 
we turned round to look at the open space we had left, the prospect before 
us was singularly beautififf an extended line of white columns peering up 
into the sky, and casting their long blue shadows across the roa<b-the 
moonlit walls and facades of the dilapidated buildings— the caj^Jals and 
broken fragments of pillars that lay scattered in our path, each Ionic vo- 
lute and Corinthian acanthus-leaf glimmering like snow— the dank weeds 
*and dark wall-shi^bs, emblems, alas ! of devastation and neglect, which, 
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now bl&cl^, now tapped with lights sksthmered and danced in the tught air 
— and, here and there, a« one of our party wandojftd IVom w», his figure 
was seen nqw scarcjely ti^aoeable in the deep shade, and now emorf^ing into 
the full radiance of the pale orb above* Oh> vanitaSf vanitatte / here 
wefe the proud halls dedicated to uses now Ib^otten ! here the stately 
temples consecrated to a religion now no more I'^tHeir idols are shattered 
fragmenfes — their statues ornaments of a museum— their ceremonies a 
mockery— and the very names of .their deities a byword and a jest I Who 
was the proud man who reare^ this lofty column to transmit his name, his 
memoty to an eternity ?-^Vain fool! a moment destroyed his hopes — the 
column has been eighteen centuries a ruin, and the tablet crushed to dust 
under the foot of the passenger ! Who was the devoted female who bowed 
in reverence before the Shfline of the eternal goddess of beauW, who whis- 
pered her prayers to the vain idea on an Almighty power ? — The shrine is 
buried in ashes-^the deity dust, and forgotten like herself—and the symbol 
of her faith now perhaps adorns the finger or the snuff-box of some anti- 
quaiy ! Who was the plodding merchant who toiled to hoard these masses 
of wealth, that hi?, descendants might revel in luxury and magnificehee for 
ages ?— Hopeless task ! the burning ashes that overwhelmed himself struck 
down, too, the only child of his bosom— ^nd those heapsjof coin which he 
had toiled so long ttf acquire now serve only as tokens in a cabinet to fix 
the dates of history ! Those passions which seared the breast — those 
talents which influenced the bommonwcdlth — that eloquence which con- 
trolled the multitude, crowded in this, the centre of their business, their 
pleasures, and their prayers— hopes and fears — desires and regrets— loves 
and hates, — all— all burfed in one great common ruin ! But still the world 
wags on as before— agosFprojJuce ho change — human passions, human feel- 
ings, human desires are ever the same. The haughty and rich aristocrat 
still hopes to live for ever <?n the statue or the picture which adorns the 
common hall of the neighbouring boro^h — the bashful madden still vows 
eternal con«itancy to her lovtii*, and,stilnancies the existence of some pre- 
siding genius'to propitiate her passion— stDl and in vain does the trader 
amass riches for tfftise who w ill never enjoy them — ay, even 1 he mummeries 
and impositions of llieir priesthood have been handed down to our day — tlie 
frenzied oracles of Isis and the Virgin's tears at Loretto are alike parcels 
of the same quackery. ^ 

Some such thoughts, solbe such fiincies, perhaps, flitted through my brain 
as I sat on the fragment vf a fallen column, and looked out upon the 
Foruiif; but niy companions soon shook me out of my reverie, and away 
we went to the Arnphijheatre. The exterior of this magnificent structure 
looked grand and striking in the moon.shine ; the innumerable tall arches, 
most of them perfect, though some were crumbling into ruin— the unifor- 
mity of their ranks being only brcJkcn by those massive flights of steps 
which led to'*the upper benches of the interior — produced those strong and 
singular effects of light and shade without which no building is either 
picturesque or impo.sing. We entered the body of the theatre, and from 
around the circus in which w^e stood rose everlasting tiers of stone benches, 
ajmost as perfect as when the inhabitants of the Campanian city had 
looked down from them uixin the games in the arena below ; while above*, 
over all, opened at intervals those arches, which had formerly served as 
entrances for the frequentei-s of the upper seats. Through these apertures 
streamed, in broad beams, the moonshine, while, hanging far, overhead, 
the moon flung down her whole radiance, and flooded the vast^^pace wnth 
light. A number of the benches which I have* described w^ere cervered 
with groups of the peasants who had accompanied us hither* and the 
torches they still bore looked, in the unbroken mass of silver light, like 
small red specks, as if just dying out : nature was too much for them — 
they were fairly out-blazed ; and it was only when their tiny flame shone 
with a contrasted red^tinge on the person or dress of the bearer, that one • 
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coii^ conceive they, were intended to give light act all* the arealielov^, 
a band of musicians ftom a neighbouring village played, h'^time to time, 
some of the charming airs of Itdy ; and now and thei^ as tbe WftiA a^k 
them* or some gay air struck their fancy, the spectatora broke ASHfHBp 
the wild and graceful movements of the tarantella. '' 

We were much stmek by the performance of one individiial, wl^ acMj^tj 
panied his voice to the guitar in an improvvisl sopg. There was a 
in bis lithy and well-knit form, and a natural grace in his movemeiita, 
which caught the attention ; there was son^thing, too, in the handsois^ 
features and the bold and reckless character impressed upon the face: 
but, unfortunately, the effect of much that would otherwise have charmed 
was destroyed by a pair of most sinister-looking, dark, deep-set eyes 
cloak hung drooping from one shoulder, and the i%st of his dress was imi 
of a common peasant— -none of the tinsel and the gauds that are sometimes 
worn. He sang charmingly however, and the tones of his voice, iti their 
idaintive tenderness, strangely belied the character one was inclined to 
attribute to him. ' 1 was not surprised to learn that he had been a captain 
of banditti ; but, alas for romance I the individual in quefition had retired 
from active life^^ad thrown aside his carbine for a humbler instrument, 
and had now condescended to the .more peaceable, and certainly more 
reputable, though not quite so romantic profession of a cobbler I Oh 
bathos ! what was thefEmperor on the barren rock to this ? Think what 
he might have been in the heyday df his power^ in the high and chivalrous 
character of his origifial occupation — think of his bold and gallant deeds — 
think that I might nave incurred the honour of being eased of a few Napo- 
leons by this identical strummer on a guitar and re})airer of soles. 

We visited, in succession, the two other the|dres— the greater and the 
less, and we sauntered away half an hour, with no little pleasure, in the 
teniple of Isis. But just about this time the gra^r streaks of dawn in the 
iiorizon began te warn us that our night, at least, was at an end. Orders 
were given for moving homeward — torene/ wer5 bei»g extingiTiehed— so 
we quaffed one bowl (oh, reader, not of Falernian !> by w^ay oT Ikrewell to 
Pompeii, and, having dismissed our multitude of attendanfs, well rewarded 
lor Iheir trouble, we mounted again into the Prince’s carriages, and rolled 
off rapidly towards Naples, somewhat stilled perhaps, and overcome by 
that sort of listless feeling which is almost tnq necessary reaction of a 
night of pleasure, especially such a joyous one as ofirs. 

In the slight sketch which I liave attempted to give of the buried Cam- 
panian city, I have not dared to venture upon detail— my memory wRuld 
scarcely seive me for such a purpose ; and I am unwilling to draw from 
other sources what might coraidete the descriptive perhaps, but mar the 
picturesque. Thus, then, I have endeavoured only to give what I myself 
recall — to convey the impressions of the moment, and to impart; as nearly 
as I am able, those singular and varied effects— thoSe i)Ovi?rl'ul and 
brilliant scenes, which that monument of antiquity afforded when seen 
under the influence of such remarkable adjuncts. But I cannot close this 
article, meagre as it is, without one word of Mr. Bulwer. I am indebted to 
him for a gratification of no common kind. He has thrown a double . 
charm over my recollections — he^as breathed life into my agin jngs — 

he has furnished those dead walls, and peopled them with animate beings. 

I retrace my steps, and in lieu of darkness and desolation, I find light and 
life — its business and its pleasures. Glaiicus, Diomede, Sallust— all live 
and move in the places they were wont ; and even the being of my mind's , 
3 ye, who left behind her of, her beauties but the mould of her exquisite 
bosom, is embodied (somewhat unwillingly, I own) in the vain, coquettish, 
and passionate Julia. 

I thank him; hut I am afraid that, even in a slight sketch like this, 

I have been unable, as I ought, to separate my own recollections of what 
actually exists, from the vivid reality his book nas imparted to them, 

* P’. 





Nature had made him for some 6ther planet^ 

And press’d his soul into a human ftha|>e 
By acddftiit or malic6.**--*Coij£itiDUB« 

'' rn have you chronicled, ai^ chronicled, and ouuand'chronicled, and sung in 
all-tO^be-praised sonnets, and gmved in new hrave ballads, that all tongues shall 
troul^ you.**^PHinAST£u. 


If you can imagine a burieS Titan lying along the length of a continent 
with one arm stretched out into the midst of the sea, the place to which 
I would transport you, reader mine ! Would lie as it were in the palm of 
the giant’s hand. The small promontory to which I refer, which be- 
comes an island in certain states of the tide, is at the end of one of the 
long (Qapes of Massachusetts, and is still called by its Indian name, 
NahanU Not to make you uncomfortable, I beg to introduce you at 
once to a pretentious hotel, ‘‘ squat like a toad ” upon the unsheltered 
and highest point of this , citadel in jnid sea, and a very great resort 
for the metropolitan New Englanders, Nahant is perhaps, liberally 
measured, a square half-mile ; and it is distant from what may fairly be 
called mainland, perhaps a league. 

Road to Nahant tlfccre is none. The oipolloi go there by steam ; but 
when the tide is down, you may drive there with a thousand cliuriots 
over the bottom of the «ea. As I suppose there is not such another 
place in the known world, my tale will wait while I (kserihe it more 
fully. I¥ the Bibfe had been* a fiction (not to speak profanely), I 
should have tlr^ught tlic idea of j^he destruction of Pharaoh and liis 
host had its origin in some such wonder of nature. 

Naliant is so far out into the ocean, that what is called the “ ground- 
swell,’^ the majestic heave of its great bosom going on for ever like 
respiration (though its tace may he like a mirror beneath the sun, and a 
wind may not have crisped its surface for days and weeks), is as ])road 
and powerful within rood of the shore as it is a thousand miles at sea. 

The promontory itself is never wholly left by the cbh ; ])ijt, from its 
western extremity, there runs a narrow ridge, scarce broad enough for a 
horse-path, inipassahle for the rocks and sca-wced of which it is matted, 
a.nd exteiyding at just high-water mark from Nahant to the mainland. 
Seaward from this jidge, which is the only connexion of the ])romontory 
with the continent, descends an expanse of sand, left bare six hours out 
of the twelve by the retreating sea, as smooth and hard as marble, and 
» as broad and apjiarently as level aei the plain of the Hermus. For Ihrec 
miles it stretches away without shell oi'*stone, a surface of white, fine- 
grained sand, beaten so hard by the eternal hammer of the surf, that the 
hoof of a horse scarce marks it, and the heaviest wheel leaves it as print- 
less as a flour of granite. This will easily be understood when you 
remember the tremendous rise and fall of th^ ocean-swell, from the very 
bosom of which, in all its breadth and strength, roll in the waves of the 
flowing tide, breaking down on the beach, every one, with the thunder of 
a liost precipitated from the battlements of a castle. Nothing could be 
more solemn and anlhem-like than the succession of these plunging 
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surges. And tenth wave” gathers, far out a4 sea, an5 rolls 

9 nward to the shore, firsf tvith a gla^ and heaving swell as if sotne ipighty 
monster were lurching inland beneath itbe water, and ♦hen, bursting up ^ 
into foam, with a front like an endless and sparry crystal walli advsartges * 
and overwhelms every thing in its progress, till it breaks with a cen- 
tupled thunder on the beach — ^it has seemed to me, standing there, 
us if thus might have beaten the first surge on*the shore after the fiat 
which “ divided sea and land.” I am not Naturally of a religious turn, 
bht the sea (myself on shore) always drives me to Scripture for an illus- 
tration of my feelings. 

The juomontory of Nahant must be based ot^ the earth’s axle, else 
I cannot imagine how it should have lasted so long. In the mildest 
weather, the ground-swell of the sea gives it a fillip at every heave that 
would lay the castled crag of Dracheiifels” as low as Memphis. The 
wine trembles in your beaker of claret as you sit after dinner at the 
liotel ; and if you look out at the eastern balcony (for it is a wooden pa- 
goda, with blmdunies, verandahs, and colonnades ad you will 

see the grass breathless in the sunshine npoU the lawi\ and the ocean as 
polislicd and calm as J^tiladVs brow beyond, and yet the spray and foam 
dashing fifty feet into the air between, and enveloping the “ Devil’s 
Pulpit ” (a tall rocK split off from the promontory’s front) in a perpe- 
tual kaleidoscope of mist and rainbows. Take the trouble to transport 
yourself there ! 1 will do the remaining honours oi\ the spot. A cavern 
ns cool (not as silent) as those of Trophoniu8jie8*just under the brow 
of yonder precipice, and the waiter shall come after us with our wine. 
You hav£ dined with the Borromeo in the grottd of I sola Bella, 1 doubt 
not, and know flic perfection of art — P wtll show ^’ou that ojf natvre, 
(I should like to trans]iort you for a similar contrast frc^i Terni to 
Niagara, or from San Giovanni Latcrano to an aislcf in a forest of 
^Michigan ; but the Daedalian mystery, alas ! is unsolved. Wc “ Hy 
not yet.'") 

Here wc arc, then, in the Swallows’ Cavc.”> , The floor descends by 
a gentle declivity to the sea, and from the long dark cleft stretching out- 
ward you look foUh upon the broad Atlantic — the.sliorc of I reland;, the 
first trrra Jlnna in the path of your eje. Here is a dark pool left by 
the retreating tide for a refrigerator, and with the chain jiagnc in tlie 
midst, wc will recline about it like the soft Asiatics of whom we leariic d 
lilcasiire in the liubt, and drink to the sihall-fealurcd and purnle-lijipcd 
‘‘ Mignons” of S}ria — those fine-linihed and fiery slaves, adorable as 
JVris, and by turns languishing and stormy, whom yxiu buy for a pinch 
of piastres (say 5/. 5y ) sunny Damascus. Your drowsy Circassian, 
faint and dreamy, or your crockery Georgian — fit dolls for the bcnsual 
Tink — is, to him who would buy sovl^ dear at a para the hecatomb. 

\Vc recline, us it were, in an ebon pyramid, witli a hundred feet of 
floor and sixty of wall, and the fourth side open to the sky. The light 
comes in mellow and dim, and the sharp edges of tlie rockj portal seem 
let into tite pearly arch of heaven. The tide is at half-ebb, and the 
advanciis^ and retreating waives, which at first just lifted the fringe of 
crimson dulse at the lip of the cavern, now dash their spray-pearls *on 
the rock below, the tenth” surge alone rallying ns if in scorn of its 
retreating fellows, aud, like the chieftain of Cullodcn Moor, rusliiugback 
sijigly to the contest. And now that th^ waters reach the entrance no 
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more/ come ard and liwk oB the Seal !*-^vould you 

not think the bases of the earA ^sii^ beneath^ If ftdU !— would you 
not think the fodoSations oft the dee^ had given, way t A . plain, l^ad 
^ cijough for the navies of the world to ride at lar^, up 

and steadily as if it would lie against the sky, rc$ts a mbfuent, spell- 
. bound in its place, and falls ngaip aa far^the respiration of a sleeping 
child not more regular and full of slumber. lys only on the shore that 
it chafes. ' Blessed eniblenif! it is at peace with it|jBlf ! 'The rocks war 
with a nature so unlike their own, and the hoarse din of their border 
onsets resounds through the caverns they have rent ojwtn ; but beyon/1, 
ill the calm bosom of tiie ocean, what heavenly dignity ! wdiat godlike 
unconsciousness of alarm ! I did^not think we should stumble on such 
a moral in the cave ! 

By the deep.r bass of its hoarse' organ, the sea is now playing upon 
its lowest stops, and the tide is down. Hear ! how it rushes in beneath 
the rocks, broken and stilled in its tortuous way, till it ends with a w^ash- 
ing and dull hiss among the sea-wced, and, like a myriad of small tink- 
ling bells, the dripping frojn the crags is audible. There is fine music 
in the sea! , 

And now the beach is ^bafe. The cave begins to cool and darken, 
and the first gold tint of sunset is stealing into the sky, and the sea looks 
of a changing opal, green, purple, and white, as if its floor were paved 
with pearl, and the changing light struck up through the w'atcrs. And 
there heaves a ship irtto t,he horizon, like a white-winged bird lying with 
dark breast on the waves, abandoned of the sea-breeze within sight of 
port, and repelled even ‘by the sprey breath that comes with a* welcome 
off the shore. Sh^ conees ftonr “ merry England.” *^She is freighted 
with more than mercliandise. The home-sick exile will gaze on her 
snowy sail as she sets in with the morning breeze, and bless it ; for tlic 
wind that first filled it on its way swept through the green valley of his 
home! What links of human affection brings she over the sea! How 
much comes in her th^tis not in her “ bill of lading,” yet worth, to tlic 
. heart that is waiting for it, a thousand times the purchase of her whole 
venture ! 

Mai'S montons nous! I hear the small hoofh of Thalaha; my stan- 
hope waits ; we will leave this half bottle of champagne, that “ remain- 
der biscuit,” and the echoes of our philosophy to the Naiads who have 
lent us their drawing-mom. U'Udine, or Egcria! Lurly, or Arethusa ! 
whatever'\hf)u art called, nymph of this shadowy cave ! adieu ! 

Slowly, Thalabad. Tread gingerly down this rocky descent ! So ! 
Here we arc on the floor of the vasty deep ! What a glorious race- 
course ! Tlic polished and printless sand spreads away before you as 
far as the eye can see, the surf comes in below, breast high ere it breaks, 
and the white fringe of the sliding wave' shoots up the beach, but leaves 
room for the marching of a Persian phalanx on the sands it has deserted. 
Ob, Ijovv noiselessly runs the wheel, and Iioav dreamily we glide along, 
feeling our motion but in the resistance <^f the wind, and th(?*trout-like 
pull of the ribands by the excited animal before us. Mark the colour 
of *the sand ! White at high-w’ater-mark, and thence deepening to a 
silvery gray as the water has evaporated less — a slab of Egyptian granite 
in the obelisk of St. Peter’s not more polished and unimprcssiblc.- — 
8hell or rock, w eed or quicksufed, there is none ; and mar or dcfecc hs 
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bright shHaciQf as it h ever beaten domi anen*, ^idVaslnftl even 

of the dust thfe foSf of man, by the returning' sea. ^ ^ay write 
upon ita fine-grain^ face with i crow<|i^ll— you ra^iy course orer its 
daz 2 iling e^^pse with a troop of chariots. ^ ’ 

Most wi^rous and beautiful of all, within twenty yarda of the suifi 
or for an hour after the tide has left the sand, it holds the water without 
losing its firmness, and is like k grey mirnfr, bf ight os the bosom of the 
sea. (By your leave, Thalahal) And no^ lean over the dasher, and 
see those small fetlocks striking up from beneath — the fiying mane, the 
thqrougli-bred action, the small and expressive head, as perfect in the 
reflection as in the reality ; like Wordsworth ^s gwan, he 
** Trots double, ho7'se and shadow/’ 

You would swear you were skimming the surface of the sea; and the 
delusion is more complete as the white foam of the “ tenth wave 
skims in beneath wlieel and hoof, and you urge on with the treacherous 
element gliding away visibly beneath you. 

We seem not to have driven fagt, yet three miles, fairly measured, are 
left behind, and Thalaba’s blood is up. Fine creature! I would not 
give him ^ 

^ For the best horse the Sun has in his stable.” 

We have won champagne ere now, Thalaha and I, trotting on this 
silvery beach ; and if ever old age comes on me, ah I intend it never shall 
on aught save my mortal coil, (my spirit vf\,wed" to perpetual youth,) I 
think these vital breezes, and a trot on these exhilarating sands, w^ould 
sooner ^enew my prime than a rock in St. Ifilary^s cradle, or a dip in 
the Well of ftaiiathos. May we try ihe eitpcrijaent together, gentle 
reader ! • ^ ^ 

I am not settled in my own mind whether this desCriptiofn of one of 
my favourite haunts in America was written most to introduce the story 
that is to follow, or the story to introduce the description. Possibly the 
latter, for having consumed my callow youth .ip wandering to and fro 
in the earth,” like Sathauas of old, and looking on my country now with 
an eye from wliich all the minor and temporaiy features have gradually 
faded, I find my pride in it (after its glory as a republic) settling princi- 
pally on the superior handiwork of Nature in its land and water. When 
1 talk of it noNv, it is looking through another’s eyes — his who listens. 

I do not describe it after my own raeniory of what it ^vas once to r/ic, but 
according to my idea of what it will seem now to a l^tranrjef. Hence I 
speak not of the friends 1 made, rambling by lake or river. The lake 
and the river are there, but the friends are changed — to themselves and 
me. I speak not of the lovely and loving ones that stood by me, looking 
on glen or waterfall. The ^glen and the waterfall are romantic stih, 
but the form and the heart that breathed through it are no longer lovely 
or loving. I should renew my joys by the old mountain and river, for, 
all they ever were I should find them still, and never seem to myself 
grown old, or cankered of the world, or changed m form or spirit, while 
they reminded me but of my youth, with their familiar sunshine and 
beauty. But 'the friends that I knew — as I knew them— are '’dead. 
They look no longer the same ; they have another heart in them ; the 
kindness of tlie eye, the smilingness of the lip, are no more there. Phi- 
losophy tells me the material and living body changes and renews, par- 
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tide by parUcl 0 |»wi^ time ; and Eispeiiencie*— cald: 4 ^<i^ed and rfbny mo- 
nitor— tell® m€, m his frozen jmionotone» that lieaA '^^ with 

it and renew! B»t the nama remaini^ moekcry that it is \ and the me- 
mory sometimes; and so these apparitms of the past— tl^we almost 
fear to question when they encounter usf lest the change tn^ have un- 
dergone should freeze ourcblood— stare C0Wl55?|5^. us, yet call 0 $ by name, 
and answer, though coldl}^, to their own, and have that terrible similitude 
to what they were, mingled tfith their unsympathizing and hollow mum- 
mery, that we wish the grave of the past, with all that it contained of 
kind.or lovely, had been sealed for ever. The heart we have lain near 
befofe our birth (so rea^ I the book of human life) is the only one that 
cannot forget that it haa loved us. Saith well and aiFcctionately an 
American poet, in some birth-day verses to his mother — 

** Mother I dear mother! the feelings nurst 
As I hung at thy bosom, clung round thee first — 

Twas the earliest link in love’s warm chain, 

’Tis the only one that will long remain ; 

And as,^year by year, and day by df^y, 

Some friend, still trusted, drops away, , 

Mother ! dear mo|her ! OA, 4^st thou see 
How the shortened chain bnngs me nearer thee /” 

II. 

I have observed that^of all the friends one has in the course of his life, 
the truest and most attachcTd is exactly the one who, from his dissimi- 
larity to yourself, the worjd finds it very odd you should fancy. We 
hear sometimes of lovers who “ are made for each other,!? but rarely of 
the same ratural malcli ill friendship. It is no gi^at marvel. In a 
world like tlifs, w^iere we pluck so desperately at the Iriiit of pleasure, we 
prefer for company those who are not formed with precisely the same 
palate as ourselves. You will seldom go wrong, dear reader, if you refer 
any human question about which you are in cloubt to that icy oracle- 
selfishness. • ** ^ 

My shadow for many years was a gentle monster, baptized by the 
name‘X)f Forhearance Smith. He was a Vermontese, a descendant of 
one of the Puritan pilgrims, and the first of his family who had left the 
Green Mountains since the flight of the regicides to America. We assi- 
milate to what we live among, and^Forbcarance was very cp'eeii, and very 
like a mountain. He had a general resemblance to one of Thorwaldseii’s 
unfinished Apostles— larger than life, and just liewn into outline. My 
acquaintance withhini commenced during my first year at the university. 
He stalked into my room one morning with a hair-trunk on his back, and 
1 landed me the following note from the tutor : — 

“ Sm, — The Faculty have decided to impose upon you the fine of ten 
dollars and damages, for jiainting the President’s horse on Sabbath night 
while grazing on the' College Green. They, moreover, have removed 
Freshman Wilding fr m your rooms, and appoint as your future chum 
the studious and exemplary hearer, Forbearance *Smith, to whom you are 
desired to show a becoming respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

‘‘Erasmus Snuffiegreek. 

“To Freshman Slingsby.” 
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Rather Teiic?ed by my lenient sentence, (for, till thS n%t shedding of 
hjis well-saturated coati tlie sky-blue body and red mane a»d tail of the 
President s once gray mare would interfere with that eiteerntd ^inimaPs 
iiseftilness,),! received Mr. Smith with more politeness than he expected, 
lie deposited his hair-trunk in the vacant bed-room, remarked wittfa 
good-humoured smile that it w^s a cold morning, and seating him^lf in 
my easiest chair, opened his Euclid, and went t!» work upon a problem^ 

perfectly at home as if he had furnished t^e room himself, and lived 
ifTit from liis matriculation. I had expected some preparatory apology at 
Icastj and was a little annoyed ; but being upon my good behaviour, 
I bit my lips, and resumed the Art of Love,” upon which I was just 
then practising my nascent Latinity, instead of calculating logarithms 
for recitation. In about an hour, my new chum suddenly vociferated 
“ Eureka shut up his book, and having stretched himself, (a very 
unnecessary operation,) coolly walked to my dressing-table, selected my 
best hair-brush, redolent of Macassar, and used it with the greatest ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

“ Have you done with that hairjjrush ?** I asked, as he laid it in its 
place again. 

Oh yes !” 

“ Then, perhaps, jjrou will do me the favour to throw it cutoff the 
window.” 

He did it without the slightest hesitation. He then resumed his seat 
by the fire, and I went on with my book in silence. Twenty minutes 
had elapsed, perhaps, when he rose veiy deliberately, and without a word 
of jirepavation gave me a cuff that sent me Hying into the wood-basket 
in the corner behind me. As soon as#! could pick myself out, I flew 
upon him, but I might as well have grappled with a ftoa-con^.rietor. He 
held me ofl‘ at ann’s length till I wa| quite exliausted with rage, and, at 
last, when I could struggle no more, 1 found breath ask him what the 
dc\il he meant ? 

To resent what seemed to me, on reflection, to he an insult;** he 
answered, in tlic calmest tone, “«,nd now to aslv your jiardon for a fault 
ot ignorance. The first was due to myself, the second to you,** 

Thenceforth, to the surprise of everybody, and* Boh \Vilding anJl the 
tutor, we were inseparable. 1 took Bruin (by a double elision Forbear- 
ance became “ hear,^^ and by paraphrase Bruin, and he answered to 
the name) — I took him, 1 say, to the ttinnium shoj), and presented him 
with a dressing-case, and other appliances for his ovtier imm ; and as 
my inner man was relatively as much in need ol^ his assistance, we 
mutually im])roved. 1 instructed him in poetry and politeness, and he 
returned the lesson in problems and politics. My star was never in 
moie fortunate conjunction. 

Four years had woven their Threads of memory about us, and there 
’was never woof more free from blemish. Our friendship was proverbial. 
All that much care and Macassar could do for Bruin had been done, 
but there was no abating his seven feet of stature, nor reducihg the size 
of his feet proper, nor making the muscles of his face answer to their 
natural wires. At his most placid smile, a strange waiter would.run 
for a hot towel and the doctor, (colic wag not more like itself than that 
like colic) ; and for his motions — oh Lord ! a skeleton, with each indi- 
yidual bone appended to its neighbour with a string, would execute a 
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pas 'withcthe fsamo expression. II is nniid, however, lind none of 
the awkwardness of, his body. A simplicity and truth, amounting to 
the greatest m^ele^ and a fatuitous tmconeciousness of the effect on 
behold^fe of his outer man, were its p^ly approaches to fault or foible. 

the finest sense^of tl^ beautifit^ the most traerring judgment in 
literal taste, the purest romapee, ^fetW enthusiasm, constancy, 
courage, and good terrfiw, he walked about th^ World in a mask — an 
admirable creature, in the guise and seeming of a liulicrous monster. 

-Bruin was sensitive on but one point. He never could forgive his 
father and mother for the wrong they had entailed on him at his baji^isin. 

Forbmrance Smith !” he would say to himself sometimes in uncon- 
scious soliloquy, “ they Should have given me the virtue as w’ell as tlic; 
name!” And then he would sit with a pen, and scrawl t. Smith’* 
on a sheet of paper by the hour together. To insist upon knowing his 
Christian name was the one impertinence he never forgave. His last 
request (he is dead, poor fellow!) was, that F. Smith” might be 
inscribed on his tomb-stone. I shall find him a relentless ghost on my 
arrival among the shades, if this paper slmll have been mentioned in 
Elysium. Pax morttds ! 

' III.' 

y party at Nahant consisted of Thalaba, Forbearance, and myself. 
The place was crowdixl, but I passed my time very much between my 
horse and my friend, tind^was as certain to be found on the beach when 
the tide was down, as the sea to have left the sands. Job (a synonyine 
for Forbearance which Ijecame at this time his commpn soubriquet) w^as, 
of course, in love. Not. the Igasl to the prejudice, however, of his last 
faithful pasa’on — for he was as fond of the memory of an old love, as lie 
was tender in the presence of the new. I intended to hare had him dis- 
sected after his deatff, to see whether his organization was not peculiar, 
1 strongly incline to the opinion, that wc should ha" found a mirror in 
the place of his • ^trange ! how the same man who is so fickle in 

love, will he so in friendship is it fickleness ? Is it not 

rather a superjlu of tenderness in thfe'*'iiaturc, wdiicli overflows to all 
who" approach -the fountain? I have cver> observed, that the most 
susceptible men are the most remarkable for the finer qualities of cha- 
racter. They are more generous, more delicate, and of a more cliiv^alroua 
complexion altogether, than other men. It w^as surjirising how reason- 
ably Bruirf would argue upon this point. ‘‘ Because I wa? happy at 
Niagara,” he was sqjing one day as we sat upon tlic rocks, “ shall I take 
no pleasure in the Falls of MontmorenciV Because the sunset was 
glorious yesterday, shail 1 find no beauty in that of to-day ? Is my 
rfancy to be used but once, and the key turneckuiKin it for ever ? Is the 
heart like a bon-bon, to be eaten up by the first favourite, and thought 
of no more ? Are our ^cyes blind, save to one shape of beauty ? Are 
our eai's insensible to the music save of one voice ?*' 

But do you not weaken the heart, and become incapable of a lasting 
attacliment, by this habit of inconstancy ?” 

How long, niy dear Phil, will you persist in talking as if the heart 
was material, and held so much love as a cup so much water, and had 
legs to be weary, or organs to grow dull? How is my sensibility lessened ? 
— how my capacity enfeebled? What would I have done for my first 
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love, tlmt I would not do for my last? I woulJ have sa^iflced my life 
to^ secure the hapj[)iucs8 of one you wot of in days gone by— 1 would 
jump into the sea, if it would make Blanche Carroll ha}ipier to-morrow.’* 
Sauiez done said a thrilling voice behind; and as if the utter- 
ance of her name had coloured her out of the ground, the object ^ ail 
Job’s admiration, and a little ofimy own, stood before us. She lad a 
work-basket in her hand, a gipsy-hat tossed •carelessly on her head, 
^id had preceded a whole troop of belles and|inalrons, who were coiiHUg 
oitl to while away the morning, and breathe the invigorating sea-air'^ 
the rocks. 

Blanche Carroll was what the women would call “ a little love,” but 
that phrase of endearment woukl not at all express the feeling with 
which she inspired the men. She was small, and her face and figure 
might have been framed in fairy-land for bewitching beauty ; but with 
the manner of a spoiled child, and, apparently, the most thoughtless play- 
fulness of mind, she was as veritable a little devil as ever took the shape 
of woman. Scarce seventeen at this time, she had a knowledge of 
character that was like an instinct, and was an accomplished actress in 
any part it was necessary for her purpose to play. No grave Macliiavel 
ever managed his cartls with moyi finesse than that little intriguante 
the limited world of which she was the star. She was a natural inastcr- 
spiiit and plotter; a*iid the talent that would have cinplojed itself in .the 
deeper game of politics, bad she been born a woman of rank in Europe, 
dis,played itself, in the simple society of a republic, in subduing to Iier 
])()^^er everything in the shape of a single maif that ventured to her net. 

I liave nothing to tell of her at all commensurate with the character I 
have drawn, foi^the disposal of her ow^i heart ^if she has one) must of 
course be the most important event of her life ; but*! increj^ jibncil the 
outline of the portrait in passing, fs a specimen of material that 
exists, even in the simplest society, for the dramatis per some of a 
court. * 

We followed the light-footed beauty to the slmlter of one of the caves 
opening on the sea, and seated ourselves about her upon the rocks. 
Some one proposed tliat Job or myself should read. 

“Oh, Mr, Smith!” interrupted the belle, “ w'here is my luaeflet ? 
and where arc my verses 

At the ball the night before she had dropped a bracelet in the w altz, 
and Job liad been permitted to take car^i of the fragments, on condition 
of restoring them, with a sonnet, the next morning. Sh» had jufet^ 
thought of it. * 

“ ilead them out ! read them out!” she cried, as Job, blushing a deep 
blue, extracted a tri-coriiered pink document from his pocket, and tried 
to give it to her unobserved, with the paccpiet of jewellery. Job looked • 
at iicr imploringly, and lilic tooR the verses from Ids hand, and ran her 
eye through them. 

‘‘ Pretty well!” she said; “but the last line might be im])]oved. 
(irive me a pencil, some one !” And bending over it, till her luxuriant 
hair concealed her fairy fmgers in their employment, slic w rote a moment 
upon lier knee, and tossing the ])uper to me, bade me read it out witlutbe 
emendation. Bruin bad, meantime, modestly disappeared, and I read 
with the more freedom. 
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'Twas broken in the giving dance, 

When thou wert in thy dream of po\i^ipr ; 

When shape and motion, tone and glance, 

W'ere glorious all— the woman’s hour ! 

Tlie light lay soft upon th^ bro'i^fr, 

The music melted in^feine ear, 

And one. perhaps forgptf^ nbtv, 

Wiih ’wilder d thoughts stood list’ning near, 

Marvelling ^ot that links of gold 
A pulse like thine had not controll'd. 

’Tis midnight now. — ^The dance is done, 

And ^bou, in thy soft dreams, asleep ; 

And 1^ awake, am gazing on 
The fragments given me to keep. 

I think of ev’ry glowing vein 
That ran beneath these links of gold, 

And wonder if a thrill of pam 

l\tade those bright channels ever cold ! 

With gifts like thine, I cannot think 
Gyief ever chill’d this broken link. 

Good night ! 'Tis little now to thee 
That in try ear thy ^ 1 orcls were spoken, 

And thou wjlt think of them and me ^ 

As long as of the bracelet broken. 

For thus is riven many a chain 
That thou hast fasten’d but to break, 

And thus ihou’lt sink to sleep again, 

As careless that another wake ; 

The only thought thy heart can rend 
Is — irhai 4hefdlo^'> 7/ charge to mend r 

Job’s colitli\sion was more pathetic, but probably less true. He 
appeared after the applause had ceased, and resumed his place at the 
lady’s feet, with a look in his countenance of haring deserved an abate- 
ment of persecution. Tlie beauty spread out the fragments of the 
broken bracelet on the^rbek besid^ her. 

“ IMr. Smith!” said she, in her most conciliating tone. 

J(>b leaned toward her with a look of devoted inquiry. 

“ Has the tide turned ?” 

“ Certainly. Two hours since.” 

The beach is })assablc, thci\^?” 

‘‘Hard^, 1 feir.” 

“ No matter. How many hours’ drive is it to Salem?” 

Mr. Slingsby drives it in two,” 

“ Then you'll get Mr. Slingsby to lend you his stanhope, drive to 
^ Salem, have this bracelet mended, and bring it back in time for the 
ball. / have spoken^ as the Grand Turk says. Alle:tP' 

“ But my dear Miss Carroll ” 

She laid her hand on his mouth as he began to remonstrate, and while 
I made signs to liim to refuse, she said something to him which 1 lost in 
a sudden dash of the waters. He looked at me for my consent. 

“ Oh ! you can have Mr. Slingsby’s horse,” said the beauty, as I 
hesitated whether my refusal would not check her tyranny, “ and I’ll 
drive him ^ut this evening for his reward. 'N'^esi ce pas f ^^u cross 
man !” 
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So, with a sun hot enough to fry the brains in his skull, and a Quiver- 
ing reflection on the sands that would bum his face to a blister, Job, 
with the broken bracelet in his bosoni. 

Stop, Mr. Slingsby,” said the imperious little belle, as I was* 
making up a mouth, after his departure, to express my disapprobation 
of her measures, “ no lecture^;if you please. Give me that book of 
plays, and I’ll read you a precedent. Because you are virtuous,^ shall 
have no more cakes and ale? EcoutezM^' And, with an emphasis 
and expression that would have been perfect on the stage, she read the 
following passage from “ The Careless Husband:” — 

“ Lady Betty. — The men of sense, niy dear, make the best fools in the 
world ; their sincerity and good breeding throw them so entirely into one’s 
power, and give one such an agreeable thirst of using them ill, to show 
that power— 'tis impossible not to quench it. 

“ Lady Easy.—BKsi my Lord Morelove 

“ Lady B. — Pooh ! my Lord Morelove’s a mere Indian damask — one 
can’t wear him out ; o' my conscience, 1 must give him to my woman at 
last. I begin to be known by him ; had I not best leave him oif, my dear? 

“ Lady E. — Why did you ever encquj^aig^im ? 

“ Lady Why, fthat would you have one do ? For my part, I could 
no more choose a man by my eye^than a shoe — one must draw them on a 
little, to see if fliey iire right to one's foot. 

“ Lady A’. —But Fd no more fool on with a man I could not like, than 
wear a shoe that pinched me. 

“ Lady B. — Ay: but then a poor wretch teljs one he’ll widen ’em, or do 
anything, and is so civil and silly, that one does not know how to turn 
siicli a frifle as a pair of shoes, or a heart, upon^ fellow’s hands again. 

“ Lady A’.-wVnd there's my Lord Foppington. 

Lady B. — My dear! fine fruit will have •flies# about it ; •but, poor 
things ! they do it no harm ; for, if you observe, people are iffenerally most 
apt to choose that the flies have bewi busy with. Ha ! Sa ! 

“ Lady E. — Thou art a strange, giddy creature ! 

** Lady B. — That may be from too much circulation of thought, my 
dear !” 

“ Pray, Miss Carroll,” said I, as she threw aside the book with a 
theatrical air, “ have you any precedent for broiling a man’s bniyis, as 
well as breaking his heart? For, by this time, my friend Forbearance 
has a coup de .snleil, and is hissing over the beach like a steam-engine.” 

“ How tiresome you arc! Do you really think it vill kill him?” 

“ It might injure him seriously— alone the danger of driving a 
spirited horse over the beach, with the tide quarter-dmvn.’’ 

What shall I do to be ^ taken out of the corner,’ Mr. Slingsby ?” 

“ Order your horses an hour sooner, and drive to L}nn, to meet him 
half way on his return. I will resume my stanhope, and give him the 
happiness of driving back witji you.” * 

“ And shall I be gentle Blanche Carroll, and no ogre, if I do?” 

“ Yes ; Mr. Smitli surviving.” 

“ Take the trouble to give my orders, then ; and come back inime- 
diatclv, and read to me till it is time to go. Meantime, I shall look at 
myself in this black inirt’or.” And the spoilt, but most lovely girl bent 
over a dark pool in the corner of the cave, forming a picture on itS sha- 
dowy J^kground tluit drew a murmur of admiration even from the 
neglec^rgroup who had been the silent and disapproving witnesses of 
•her caprice.” ^ 
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IV. 

A tlmnder-clou^l strode into the sky with the rapidity whfdn marks 
that common phenomenon of a breathless jsiimmer afternoon in America, 
darkened the air for a few minutes, so’ tliat the birds betook themselves 
to their nests, and then poured out its refreshing waters with the most 
terrific flashes of lightning, and crashes of thunder which for a moment 
seemM to still even the eternal bass of the sea. With the same fearfid" 
rapidity, the black roof of the sky tore apart, and fell back, in rolling 
and changing masses, upon the horizon j the sun darted with intense 
brilliancy through the c^larified and transparent air ; the light-stirring 
breeze came freighted with delicious coolness ; and the heavy sea-birds, 
who liad lain brooding on the waves while the tumult of the elements 
went on, rose on their scimitar-like wings, and fled away, with incom- 
prehensible instinct, from the beautified and fresliened land. The whole 
face of earth and sky had been changed in an hour. 

Oh, of what fulness of delight are even the senses capable ! What 
a nerN’C there is sometimes in every pore ! What love for all living and 
all inanimate things may be born*o# a summer shower ! How stirs the 
fancy, and brightens hopc,^.and wanuR the heart, and sings the spirit 
within us, at the mere animal joy with which the lailf flees into heaven ! 
And yet, of this exquisite capacity for pleasure we take so little care ! 
We reline our taste, yve elaborate and finish our mental perception, we 
study the beautiful, that we may know^ it when it appears, — yet the 
senses by which these faciflties are approached, the stops by which this 
fine instrument is j)1aycd,care trifled with and neglected. Wc forget that 
a single excess blurs and ^.onfu^escthc music wntten on our minds ; Nve 
forget that ar untimeTy \igil w'eakeiis and bewilders the delicate minister 
to our inner temple; we know not, or act as if we knew not, that the 
fine and casily-jarred harmony of health is the only interpreter of Nature 
to our souls ; in short, we drink too much claret, and eat too much * 
foie (fras. l)o you understand me, cfovrmand et gourmet ? 

Blanche Carroll was a beautiful whip, and tlie two hay ponies in licr 
phaeton wcic quite aware of it. La Bruyerc says, with his usual 
w'isdoin, ‘‘ line belle femme qui a Ics qualit/s d’lm honnete homine csL 
ce qu’il y a an mondc d’uii commerce plus ddlicieiix and, to a certain 
degree, masculine accomplishments, too, are very winning in a woman — 
if ])rctty ; if plain, she is expected not only to be quite feminine, hut 
quite perfect. Foibles are as liatcful in a woman who does not possess 
beauty as they are c,ugaging in a woman who docs. Clouds are only 
lovely when tlie heavens are bright. 

She looked loveliest wliilc driving, did Blanche Carroll, for she w^as 
l*(Orn to rule, and the expression native to her lip -was energy and nerve ; 
and as she sat with her little foot pressed against the dasher, and reined 
in those spirited horses, the finely- pencilled mouth, usually playful or 
pettish, was pressed together in a curve as warlike as Minerva^s, and 
twice as captivating. She drove, too, as capriciously as she acted. At 
one moment her fleet ponies fled over the sand at the top. of their speed, 
and at the next they were brought down to a walk, with a suddenness 
which threatened to bring them upon their haunches. Now far up on 
the dry sand, cutting a zigzag to lengthen the way, and again below at 
the tide edge, with the waves breaking over her seaward wheel ; all her 
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powers at one instant engrossed in pushing them to their fastest trot^ and 
in another the reins lying loose on their backs, while she discussed some 
sHdden flight of philosophy. “ Be his fairy, his page, his everything 
that love and poetry have invented/^ said Roger AscK^in to Lady Jane 
before her marriage; hut Blanche Carroll was almost the 
only woman I ever saw capable of that beau ideal of fascinating cha- 
racters. 9 

Between Miss Carroll and myself there was a safe and cordial friend- 
ohip. Besides loving another better, she was neither carncsC nor true, 
nor affectionate enough to come at all within the range of my possible . 
attachments, and though I admired her, she felt that the necessary sym- 
})athy was wanting for love ; and, the idea of foiling me with the rest 
once abandoned, we were the greatest of allies. She told me all her 
triumphs, and I listened and laughed without thinking it worth while to 
burden her witli rny confidence in return; and you may as well make a 
memorandum, gentle reader, that that is a very good basis for a friend- 
sliip. Nothing bores women or worldly persons so much as to return 
their secrets with your own. 

As we drew near the extremity df the beach, a boy x)de up on horse- 
back, and presented Miss Carroll wuth a note. I observed that it w^aa 
written on a very dirty slip of paptr, and w'asf waiting to be enlightened 
as to its contents, when she slipped it into her belt, took the wliip from 
the box, and flogging her ponies through the heavy sand of the outer 
beach, went off, at a pace which seemed to engines all her attention, on 
])er road to Lynn. We reached the hotel anil slic had not spoken a 
syllable, and as I made a point of never inquiring into anything that 
seemed (fdd in her conduct, I merely stole a glance at her face, which 
wore tlie ex])rcsslon of mischievous satisftictioH whi^h I liked, least of 
its common expressions, and descended from the phaeton wifli the sim- 
ple icinark that Job could not have arrived, as I saw notliing of my stan- 
lio])e in the yard. 

*• Mr. Sliiigsby.” It was the usual preface to askincr some particular 
fiu our. 

“ Miss (.’aiToll.” 

“ Will you be so kind as to walk to the lilnary and scdecl me a kook 
to your own taste, and ask no cpicstions as to what T do wdth myself 
meantime?^’ 

“ But my dear Miss Cairoll — ^}Muir father 

“ Will feel quite satisfied when hc*hcars that Cain was^wilh me. 
Leave the ponies to the gi’oom, Cato, and follow me.” I looked after her 
as she walked down the village street with the old htack behind her, not 
at all certain of the propriety of my acquiescence, but feeling that there 
was no help for it. 

I hmnged away a half-hour M the library, and found Miss Carroll 
waiting for me on my return. There were no signs of Brnin ; and as 
she Bccnuid impatient to be off, I jumped into the phaeton, and away we 
dew to the beach as fast as her ponies could he driven under the whip. 
As w'e descended upon the sands she spoke for the first time. 

It is so civil of you to^isk no questions, Mr. Slingsby ; but you are 
7iof offended with me? ” 

“If you have got into no scrape while under my charge, I shall cer- 
tainly be too happy to shake hands upon it to-morrow,” 

• Jan, — von. xmii. no. cxlix. ' g 
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“ Are you quit(f sure? *’ she aske4 archly. 

“ Quite SUT6 ” 

“ So am not I,’? she said with a mer^ laugh ; and in her excessive 
anuiscment she (h'ove down to the sea, till the surf broke over the nearest 
pQuy’s back, and filled the bottom of the phaeton with water. Our 
wet feet were now a fair apology for haste, and taking the reins from 
her, I drove rapidly hon^e, while she wrapped herself in her shawl, and 
sat apparently absorbed in the coming of the twilight over the sea. 

y. 

I slept late after the ball, tbougli I had gone to bed exceedingly 
anxious about Bruin, w^o had not yet made his appearance. The tide 
w^ould prevent his crossing the beach after ten in the morning, however, 
and I made myself tolerably easy till the sands were passable with the 
evening ehh. The high-water mark was scarcely deserted by the Avaves, 
w^hen ilic same boy avIio had delivered the note to Miss Carroll the day 
before rode up from the beach on a panting horse, and delivered me the 
following note : — 

“ Dkak PiiTLip, — You will be surprised to h^ar that I am in the 
Lynn gaol cm a charge of theft and utterance of counterfeit money. I 
do not wait to tell you the pai'ticulars. Please come and identify 

^‘‘Vour’s truly, 

F. Smith.’’ 

I got upon the boy’s horse, and hurried over tlie beach with Avhip 
and spur. I stopped at the justice s office, and that worthy seemed un- 
commonly pleased to se^ me. 

‘‘ WCfhave got h;m, said* he. 

Got wh’Am ?” I asked rather shortly. 

‘‘ Why, the fellow* that stole your' stanliopip and Miss Carroll’s hrace- 
Ict, ami passf'd a twcnty-dollar counterfeit bill — han’t you heani on't ?” 

The justice’s incredulity, when I told him it w^as probably the. most 
intimate friend I had Avorld, would have amused me at any other 
time. 

Will )ou allow me to see the prisoner ?” 1 asked. 

“ Be sure I Avill. I let Miss Carroll have a ])eop at him yesterday, 
and what do you tliink? oh laml ! he Avanted to make her believe she 
knew him ! Good! Asasu't it? Ha! ha! And sveh an ilhlookiim 
follow! Wliy, I’d know him for a thief anyw'hcre ! JWr intimate 
friend, Mr. Slingshy ! Oh, Lord! av hen you come to see him! Ma! 
ha !” 

Wc Avere at the ])Tisou-door. Tlie grating holts turned slowly, tlu‘ 
door sAvung rustily on its liingcs as if it Avas not often used, and in tlio 
^ next miinite I Avas enfolded in Job’s arms, aaIio sobbed and laughed, and 
Avas rjuile hAsteiieal with his delight, f scarce Avondcred at the justice’s 
prepossessions Avhen I looked at the figure he made. His hat knocked 
iii^his coat iiniddy, his hair full of llie dust of straAV — the natural 
hkkousness of iioor Jol) liad every possible aggravation. 

Wc were in the staiiliope, and fairly on the bcacli, before he had suf- 
hcitmtly recovered to tell me the story. He had arrived quite overheated 
at Jj)nn, Init, in a hurry to execute Miss Carroll’s commission, he merely 
took a glass of soda-water, had Thalaha’s mouth washed, and drove on. 
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A mile on his way, he was overtaken by a couple ostlers oi^ horse- 

back, who very roughly ordered him back to the inn. *116 refused, and 
a fight ensued, which ended in his being tied into the statibope, and 
driven back as a prisoner. The large note, which hfe had given for his 
soda-water, it appeared, was a counterfeit, and placards, offering a, re- 
ward for the detection of a villain, described in the usual manner as an 
ill-looking fellow, had been sticking up for ;9ome days in the village. 
He was taken before the justice, who declared at first sight that he 
answered the description in the advertisement. Ilis stubborn refusal to 
give the whole of his name (he would rather have died, I suppose), his 
possession of my stanhope, which was immediately recognized, and 
lastly the bracelet found in his pocket, of which he refused indignantly 
to give any account, were circumstances enough to leave no doubt 
on the mind of the worthy justice. He made out his mittimus forthwilli, 
granting Job’s request that lie might be allowed to write a note to Miss 
Carroll (who, he knew, would drive over the beach toward evening), as 
a very great favour. She arrived as he expected. 

“ And what in heaven’s name did she say?” said I, interested beyond 
my ])aticnce at this part of the stoty. • 

“ Expressed the p^rcatest astonishment when the justice showed her 
llie bracelet, and declared she nef'cr sav) before in her life 

That Job forgave Blanche Carroll in two days, and gave licra jiair of 
gloves witli some verses on the third, will snrjmse only those who have 
not, seen that lady. It would seem incredible, lJut here arc the verses, 
as large as life : — 

“ Slave of the snow-white hand! fold 
My spirit in thy fabric fair ; 

And wlien that dainty hand is cold, 

And rudely comes the wintry air. 

Press in thy light and straining form 
Those slender fingers soft and warm ; 

And, as the fine-traced veins within 
Quicken their bright and rosy 
And gratefully the dewy skin 
Clings to the form that warms it so, 

Tell her my heait is hidingthero. 

Trembling to be so closely prest, 

Yet feels bow brief it^ moments aio, 

And saddens even to be Idest-- 
Faled to serve her for a day, 

And tlien, like thee, he flung awaj/" 
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RECO^ftS OF 4 . STAGE VETiPHAJSr. — NO. III. 

Denvil I fit’s! saw, at Idverpoo), where he came out for the benefit of 
I/>vcday, about fourteen years ago, in Hoi spur. Ho then acted ttjjder the 
name ot Stuart: he atterwards w’as in the Yoi-k circuit, and with old 
Macready at Bristol ; and 'about 1822 or 1823, he commenced manager at 
Cowes, in the I&le of Wight. Ills unacquaintance with the mode of ma- 
naging a piovincial theatre may be gathered from the fact that, in Cowes, 
he only pul up and ])crformed three plays 111 three weeks, and those three 
were “ George Barnwell/’ “ Bertram,^’ and “ Douglas of course, Denvil 
was the hero in each, ki 182G he was at Deptford, playing Rashleigh 
Osbaldiston, Richmond, and characters of that grade. Last January ho 
was engaged at the little theatre in Tottonham-street, and came out in the 
character of an old man, in a piece called “ The Father’s Plea ’’'(founded 
on an Irish story). Charles Mason (a nephew of Charles Kemble’s) was 
the hero of the company. [About that time, Mr. Denvil played for a short 
period at the Garrick Theatre, Leman-street, Goodman's-fields, and was 
unnoticed.] The Gamester ” was altered by the author of “ Figaro in 
London,” by the interpolation of some comic characters, to make room for 
which all the parts except Beverley were reduced to skeletons. Denvil 
acted w’hat was left of Tjewston in this gdlimaufry a few nights, and then 
left the theatre. He is thirty-six years of age. ^ 

A Dramatic Couple. — and Mrs. J , when in the Glasgow com- 

pany, lived untort uiiately very much after the tashion in wliich Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton, Dr. and Mrs. Slieriock, and many other great personages are 
said to have existed; with ftic exception tliat Mr. J adojited the per- 
mission accorded by Judg^‘ Bulleisand generally silenced Mrs. J by the 

ar^umoitum bacuhnum. One evening, a ftcr certain fusligatory perform- 
ances at koine, Mr. lyid Mrs, J* — ^ performed tluj Duke and Duchess in 
Tobin's IIont*}pnoon ; in one of the scenes of which Juliana has to say that 
she presumes, if 'she disobeys his ord^ors, he w’ill beat her; to which the 
Duke replies — 

“ rjl talk to you ; but 1*11 uot beat you. 

He that lays bis baud upon a woiuaii, 

S.'ive ir. the way of kindness, is a wretch, 

Whom 'twere gross flattery to call a coward.’’ 

Mf. J had scarcely begun this commonplace claptrap, when his 

spouse, dismissing: the recollection of her scenic character, and smarting 
with licr wroutrs, darted a look at him, accompanied by an uiidcrcurreut 
exclamation thus — 

Mr. J. that lays his Ijand upon a woman— — ■ 

[jW/a'. •/. gives an indescribable glance, and exclaims — Ugh ! You brute !j 
Ah'. (proceeding ) token &he richhj deserves it — is a wretch, 

W/iom ^twere base Jlaitery to call a coward. 

Melvin, iha PJval of EUiaton, was the early friend and companion of 
'Mathews in Yorkshiie. When lie got into Leeds, he was not treated with 
that dAhu’ence Juid alacrity of attention. he deemed liis due ; m revenge, he 
ordl^red a dozen Idack shirts to be made, one of which he constantly wore, 
for the mere purpose of provoking the wherefore, that die might reply — 
“This Leeds is so cursed smoky and dirty, that a white one don’t last clean 
above six or seven minutes.” He went out one night to stick up some posters 
for liis benefit, but he and his bill-sticker h^mgnaechi plenns, stuck them 
to tlie wall with the printing upside down, &c. On discovering it, he coolly 
remarked, “ It makes no clilference, for none of the Leeds people can read.” 
Latterly his habits were so recklessly irregular, that no one could become 
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his companion. On entering a he woiijd takeup his qiiart<jrs in a 
house ot' an infamous description|^ instead of fi^ inn, and^lias been known 
to stay in one place of this soil; for four montfes. Ho an admirable 
actor, and, what would seem incredible htwajirjiis haWs, an elegant and 
accomplished naan, ' , * • 

Harry Johnston.-^l^sxTy Johnston, who used to be “tho'biggest boy in 
the world,” had an odd style of imitating persons' manner, gait, and 
gesture, Without attempting their voices; no on^ who had not seen him do 
^ it could imagine anything so ludicrous as his representation of how' the 
principal actors would play Harlequin. The fervent lightness of Lewis, 
the elephantic ponderosity of Cooke, and the solemn saltatory efforts of 
Kemble, were in’esistible ; he generally ended this display by a jump a la 
Ellar. On one occasion, when a knot of actots and their friends wei’C 
(lining at Greenwich, in the house looking into the park, he gave this per- 
formance, and concluded by a lion’s leap out of the wundow, which, as they 
were in the parlour, was only four or live feet from the ground. The laugh, 
the song, and the bottle went round, and, in. another hour the party ad- 
journed up-stairs to the first floor, as the numbers having increased, we 
should have been confined below. Some of our recent visitors were anxious 
to hear Johnston’s imitations again. Harry complied, and set every body 
screaming at his pantomimical ]jloi»traits of Holmanf Sueit, Pope, &c. 
Elated with the hilarity of his^ hearers, he wound up as before in the style 
of a veritable pantonfi'mist, and, fergetting vjiere he was, jumped through 
the window, and of raurse fell full sixteen feet into the park. Providentially . 
no bones were broSen, but poor Harry received a shock that none but 
strong constitution could ever have recovered, 

Ml'S. Waylett and Mrs, FltzwilHam . — Whej Ihe ** Loves of the Angels” 
was produced at the Strand Theatre, it was proposed to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
then Igfsee of Sadler's WelR, to produce a piece upon the same subject 
at her theatre Mrs. F^zwilliara .sa^d “No, no; mine’s not a celestial 
figure. Mrs. Waylett maybe the Angef at St. Cknicnl's, if €>he likes ; 
but I won’t be the Angel at Islington.” 

Reeve s Othello. — Othello has alVays been a favourite character with 
our tragically-given comedians. Foote appeared in it, and failed ; Mathews 
did the same ; and John Reeve made his first Thespian attempt in theJMoor 
^of Venice, at a private theatre in Wilson-s1ree1>i CTray's-inn-lane.,g^^ 

Follett and Sheridan. — Follett, the Clown (of Covent Garden re), 
Was an extravagant, dissolute man, and always either in “ gaol or i« jeo- 
pardy;’’ He was one day locked up at Hirst’s, tlie sheritf’s officer, in 
Took’s-coui't, when Sheridan was brought in, who either did not know, or 
did not choose to recognize, Follett : but the panlomimist was not to be 
denied ; and, slapping the dramatist on 4 he shoulder, hr; exclaimed, “They 
talk of an enlightened age,^ Mr. Sheridan ; anrl here ai»e two mvh men as 
you and I locked up for a few paltry pounds.” 

Ireland y the Flying Phenomenon. — Ireland, the vaiilter, was the most 
extraordinary natural jumper 1 e\cr saw, though 1 have seen many w’lio 
excelled him when aided by the spring-board and other artificial conlri^ 
vanccs. I have walked with Ijeland, and he has suddenly IcI't niy arm, 
and, with the mere impetus of a couple of paces, j urn jicd over a turnpike- 
gate. His leaping over the bar opposite the Surrey Theatre, when going 
home half tipsy, first attracted attention towards him. In those days of prac- 
tical joking, he was foremost in frolic ; his animal spirits were great, and 
he was vain and fond of display. One trick of his was, if he saw a horse 
held in W'aiting for its rider, to stand beside it, as if uncertain which .way 
he should turn, for a moment ; and when he saw the rider coming out, to 
spring clean over the back of the horse, with a ludicrous appearance of 
anxiety to get out of the gentleman's way. What made this seem more 
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singnler was, that Ireland always* wished off as if he had performed nO 
extraoi-dinaiy fe‘at at all, leaving those had beheld the jump doubting 
the evidence of their own sfoses, and liable, of course* to be doubly doubted 
if they narrated the occufr|fhce. 

One of his stag© exhibitions was, to threnv a summerset over a waggon 
and eight horses ; over a dozen grenadiers standing at present-arms with 
fixed bayonets. Sir Thomas Picton, a man of unquestionable courage, 
W’ent to witness this exhibition; but when he saw the men placed he 
trembled like a leaf, and kept his head down whilst Ireland jumped ; nor 
did he look up till he had first asked, ** Has he done it ?” When assured ' 
he had, he said, ** A battle \s nothing to that." Ireland was very proud of 
all this ; but at length paid the price of his temerity. 

Liston nwf/ Liston, when at Covent Garden, in 1809, asked 
Mathews to act for him. Charles excused himself, as he was obliged to 
play the same night at the Haymarket ; “ And you know," said the mimic, 

1 cun t divide myself." “ I’m not sure of that,’^ rejoined Liston : “ I've 
seen you play in a great many different pieces'' ' 

A Scotch A udi to Such was their devotion to name and to “ known 
bodies" in bonny Dundee, that when a stranger made his debtit, and some 
unthinking Sawnej’ was beginning to Elq)plaud him, his friend caught his 
arm, and exfelaimed, “ Hoot, mon, what are you aboot ? Bide a wee bit ; 
naebody kens who he is." ^ u 

^ Irish Johnstone's Singiug.—J^k Johnstone was very proud of his pa- 
trician acquaintances ; and as the Prince of Wales was partial to his Irish 
ballads, he was a consfant member of the juvial societies of the year 1790 
and thereabouts. Suett inflated poor Johiisjtone with the hyperbolical 
praises that he vowed the Prince had lavished on his singing ; whilst he 
amused Johnstone’s associates with very different accounts. J 9 hnstunc 
had one note (e in alt.) which he tpok very clearly in his toetto. It was 
his deligitt to dwell ‘‘on that tofie an unconscionable time ; so much so, 
that Suett told f.rskine that the Prince once coming into his box w'hilst 
Johnstone was at his favourite exercise, turned to his friend, and said, “ I 
verily believe he has held that note ever since we were here last," — tlie 
Prince having been, the week previous, (according to Suett,) driven out of 
the theatre by “ Paddy’s protracted howl." 

Toni Cooke the Leader. — Tom Cooke is ceil^ainly the most facetious of 
fiddler’s, and is the only person at present connected with theatres who 
smacks of the olden says of quips and cranks. Some of his conundrum* 
arc most amusing absurdities ; tor instance ; — “ Which is the best shop to 
get a fiddle at asked a pupil. “A chemist’s," said lie : “ because if you 
buy a drug there, they always givqyou a vial-in." 

Once, whilst rehearsing a song, Braham said to Cooke, wdio w^as leading, 

“ 1 diop my voice there at night," (intimating that he wdshed the accom- 
paniment more pjand). “ You drop your voice, do you ?’* said Cooke. “ I 
sliould like to be*by and picli it ii])." 

During the run of Manlred lately, he said, “ How Denvil keeps solier 
tluougli the play T can't think ; for he is calling for spirits from the firsJ 
scene to the last !" * 

Metropolitan Stages. — Some notion of the different available sizes ortho 
T.uuclon theatres may be formed by the mention of this fact ; — Tlie stage ol 
the Victoria theatre is yj feet deep; that of the Strand not quite 20. (By 
depth is meant from the orchestra to the cxtreme.st limit of the stage J 
Thcidopth of the stage of the City theatre is only 19 feet; yet there Kean 
]dayid Kichard, and tlic’jday allogciher was cffecti\ely acted. 

Coleridge's llemor^c , — In this play, w'ritten and presented to Drury at 
Sheiidau's urgent loquest, there occurs a scene in which one of the cha- 
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racters, waiting in a cavern, is listening to the dropping of tlie dank dews 
into the deep abyss below, the poet has given him this line : — 

Drip, drip, drip, a ceaseless sound of water-dropf.’** 

When Sheridan heard the tragedy read, he exclaimed at this 

Drip, di'ip, drip, here’s nothing hei-e but dripping //’ « 

Coim^y Theatres,— Kean and Cooke's lVardrf)bes,—Qve^i misuntlor- 
standing prevails respecting provincial theatres, few persons being aware 
tiTat, though one or hvo country theatres to hnd a wardrobe tor the 

actresses, and though all affirm that they have wardrobes for the actors, 
lh(i fact is that country actresses find all their own dresses, robes of state 
and nil / and actors generally do the same, except ^lerhaps in such points 
as regal robes, or what* axe tcclmically called old men's dresses,— i. e. old 
court suits. As a first provincial establishment cannot afford to give, for 
a permanency, mo:^ than three guineas per week to their leading per- 
lorinors, it follows ll^at, unless such person has some private rneairs he 
cannot liold the situation without incurring ruinous debts. When Kean, 
in J808, ^Nent to a theatre in the West to appear as Romeo, he asked for 
his dress, and was told that it was usual foi gentlemen who played first 
ti agedy to find their own. “ Then,” ^aid Kean, “ I must play it in 
I stand up in, for I have, no other.” His dress at that momeni was a gvey 
great coat (then commonly worn), biKJkskin bret^phes, and lop-boots. 

May not the tardy steps of Or: Cooke, and others, to the pinnacle of 
l)'>pularity he attributiflde to-theirwaut of these adventitious advantages? 
llv)\v many persons of genius of both sexes must be r^arcled by this alone, 
whilst ladies of slender pretensions to talent, and still slenderer to charac- 
tt‘r, over-dress most ludicrously all the parts intruisted to their mutilation! 
I have known several ])rovincial performers travel with ei^ht hundred 
(vcifiht of baggage, consisting of dresses,. armour, (h’naments, &c. cScc. &c. 
I\Tr. Salter, whos(f untimely death proven4cd* his ieMi m the nielnipohs, 
caiyied as much ; and Mr. Pritchard,* now at Dublin, carries ijjprc.* It is 
e\ ident that by crowded benefit nights only can these expenfSes be ftt all 
repaid. The inference is obvious ; desperate debt or mendicalory degra- 
dation. 

Dowton, in his evidence before the Dramatic Comrpitlec, 
when asked where he lirsl acted publicly, re])liccr, In a liavn at Ash- 
burton, in Devonshire, or a cowhouse, 1 believe v it was not so good as a 
barn.” Mr. Powell once played Young Norval in pattens, (because the 
stage was flooded from recent rains,) in a wretched shed in wlucU Ihv; com- 
jiany held forth. And Kean acted Sir Giles Overroach on a liilhard-tahle 
in a small room in Abergavcniny. 

Mathews at all limes, and in all placcs,*had his cars o|)en forjlio ver- 
nacular of the natives ; wlnlst he was ruralizing with Tate Wilkin'^on, lie 
amused his private friends with imitations of some ol'^he eccentric per- 
sonages in Elioraciim : amidst others, an old larniei-, who was higlily in- 
dignant thereat, and wroti* to Tate, saying that “ one of hi\ men had been 
a-uiocking of him,” and rcqiie.'>ting the manager to “ turn him away’' 
lorthwitli. At one of thosi brutahfung exhibitions, a bull-hank, Mathews 
was accidentally present, and during the maddening rart made hv tlie in 
iui lated lirutc and its tormentors, esclaimed,** licba, horrida holla !’ “ You 
may say that,” exclaimed a knowing costermonger, “ I nc\ti‘ beau! a 
hoi rider heller (bellow) in my life !” * 

• l^hwhiir and Abbott ,— some years ago the fashion to attribute 
bulls to Sinclair, iii conseipicnce of his having once made a singular per- 
version of the text lu Hob K 03 . The language is, “ llashleigh is m\ cousin; 
hut. for what roa^oll I am utiahh' to vlivuic, he is my bitleresi enemy.'’ 
Sii^d.dr said, “ llashleigh is ni} \Oumu, but for svh.it reason I am unable 

divine.” The jokcs^ic endured on this account madt^hiin nervous iiiul 
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uncertain, anti in Guy Mannering, \when Dinmont says he sees *Mwo lifrhts 
(lancing bonnily yon/’ instead of replying “Two! 1 see but one, and that 
seems prctly steady/' he said ** Twd / I see tmt a couple, and they are 
Ijretty stt^dy.” On the first night of the Hunchback, Abbott, IfrcXia over- 
anxiety ,Bpd, in the last scene, “ Til many no man but my cousifi Ellen.” 
His bremron joked and warned him against repeating it, and ftirdly a 
night passed tliat he did not consequently incur the danger of saying the 
same thing. , 

A Cool Offer. — An actor of the present day, remarkable for the elegante 
of his deportment rather than the greatness of his powers, when in the 
piovinces, was in very impoverished circumstances, with a wife and four 
children to support oq tlie scanty means a country engagement aftbrded 
him. A lady of independent fortune fell in love w 4 th him> and had tlie^ 
incredible audacity to wait upon his wife and otter a well-secured annuity* 
for herself and respectable ])rovision for life for the children, if she would 
give up all claim to her husband. The offer was of Burse refused, and 
the lady went abroad to conquer her passion as best sne might. 

Knight and Knight was not very generous in acknowledging 

the genius of others, and was rather niggardly in Ins praise of poor Emery. 
“Ills Tyke wasi great,” he saul, “ init he was not a good gencipl low 
comedian.” “Was he not indeed?” saidDowtop; “renounce me then, 
but ril tell you the difference between you and him: he was'a low 
comedian, and yon, you are a small comedian.’' 

JneJethn. — Amid the other strange habits of this"'' strange fish was that 
of taking a bottle offlSladeira to bed with liim e\ery night, “ llecausc/' as 
lie vow(m 1, “the fact is, I wake lonely, melancholy, and neivous, and it 
sustains my energies thr6’ugh long hours of darkness ^nd intense thought, 
d — n me.” ^ 

Oxhernj and Incledon; the Biter bit. — Inclcdon ha^l often passed a 
genera^ imitation to Oxberry, afid the latter, who knew Charley not to be 
vi,'ry libeit.'i, one day accepted it at once, and said, “To-day 1 and my 
friend - will take a chop wit Iv you.” Charley couldn’t say nay, and 
off tliey started, Inelcdon leading the way to W'illiams’s ham and beef 
shop 111 the Old llailey, where a dish of boiled round and peas-pudding was 
placed before each. The reckoning was discharged by Incledon, (about 
half a crown for thent* a'll !) and then there w^as a dreary pause. “ Well,” 
said Oxherry, “ arc we to liavc no wane?” “ My dear Oxey," replied 
Charlc'-, “the fact is, they have no license for wine, so if they have no 
wine lor their license, let’s adjourn elsewhere.” Forth they went; the 
merits of divers ta\eins were questioned, and at length O., R., and I. 
jiopjied into the Portugal. Three bottles of Madeira, two of port, and 
divers magnums of brandy ahdnvator cold without having been discussed, 
Iiiclcdoif rose ifnd said, “ Let's leach ourselves, d — n me, that honourable 
ste}>, d — n me, not to out sport discKdion, d — n me, and now, gentlemen, I 
paid for the dinners, do 3011 two pay for the wine and etceteras, d — n me.” 
\Vith Inclcdon, d — 11 me and ble.ss me meant precisely the same things; 
they were mere expletives, and larded his discourse on all occasions. 
‘Wlien lepc'atiiig what George the Third said of liim one day, he exclaimed, 
“The King, bless him! said tome, d— n me, Inclcdon, you should sing 
nothing but sacicd music, d n me, for your voice is seraphic, G~d d — n 
me !” And tlio Prince of AVales always said an oratorio w’asii t worth a 
d— n without Gliai’lcy Incledon. 

Brahain ami Incledon. — When Braham toi;c the laurel from Inclcdon s 
Ivow', as the greatest English tenor, Charley tlionght no .^’orl of abuse too 
gross for his rival : some ol his wishes were monstrou.sly incongruous : lor 
instance, he said, “ I could die in a blcs‘^ed state, d — n me, if heaven would 
pel mil niy old rndstcr, Jackson, to return to eaith, and come up by the 
Kxeler mail to hear that follow sing.” 
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The New Administration— The late Duke of Gloucester — ^Tho Emancipated” 

Slaves— Cambridge Installation. 


The New Administration. — The suspense in which the country was 
involved when last we met our readers lins terminated. As we anti^ 
cipated, Sir Robert Peel has accepted the Premiership, has returned to 
England, and has formed the Ministry. 

Precisely as we^ipected, the first act of Sir Robert after having 
received his appointment from the King, was to despafp letters to Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, two of the leading Conservative Wliigs, 
requesting their aid and co-gperajion in constructing the Government : 
both these distinguished individuals declined the imnfbdiate acceptance 
of office, but cxpresse*d no intentign of opposing the Ministry, so long 
as they felt that they could, consistently w!th iheir view^s of policy, 
afford it their suppdVt. 

Under these circumstances, Sir Robert Peel resolved upon forming a 
Conservative Cabinet, which, w'hile it embraced several of the expe- 
rienced men of business who were coniiectcdVith the former Goveni- 
incnt, should also include some individuals ^hosQ accession to office 
might, both f»om their abilities anc^ the eminent position which they 
occupy in the country, give confidence to the pe^le, and evince the 
determination of the Premier to afford a miirute attentiaifto the claims 
of every clas%pf the community. 

This Ministry having been formed, the country became anxious, pre- 
vious to a general election, to be informed of the principles upon which 
it was based, and the course which it intended pursue. To meet this 
desire for explanation, Sir Robert Peel did not hesitate to afford it, in 
an Address avow^edly directed to his constituents at TamworthJ but 
which, in point of fact, embodied a development of the character and 
intentions of tlie Government he had formed. 

As it appears to us that the fate agd success of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration depends entirely upon the confidencoinspirad by that 
Address, we do not hesitate to submit it to our readers ; for although 
it may have been seen by most of them, we consider it a duty to put it 
upon record in this department of the Magazine as a matter of history, 
and as a subject for reference by the whole constituency of the British, 
empire ; — 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE IJOROUGII OF TAMWORTH. 

Gentlemen, 

On the 26th of November last, being then at Rome, I received from his 
Majesty a summons whollj^ unforeseen and unexpected by me, to return to 
England without delay, lor the purpose of assisting his Majesty in the 
lormation of a new^ Government. I instantly obeyed the command for my 
return ; and on my arrival, 1 did not hesitate, after an anxious review of 
the position of public affairs, to place at the disposal of my Sovereign any 
i*sei vices which 1 mi^ht be thought capable of rendering. 
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My acceptaAce of the first office in "the Government terminates for the 
present my political connexion with yon. In seeking the renewal of it^ 
whenever you shadl be called upon to perform the duty of electing a Re- 
presentative in Parliament, I feel it incumbent up^on me to enter into a 
df'claration of my views of public policy, as full and unreserved as I can 
make it, consistently with my duty as a* Minister of the Crown. 

You are entitled to this from tlie nature of the tmst which I again solicit, 
from the long habits of friendly intercourse in which we have lived, and 
from your tried adherence to me in times of difficulty, when the demon-^ 
stration of unabated confidence was of peculiar value. 1 gladly avail 
myself also of this, a legitimate opportunity, of making a more public 
appeal — of addressing, through you, to that great and intelligent class of 
society, of which you are a portion, and a fair and unexceptionable repre- 
sentative — to that class, which is much less interested in the contentions 
of party, than in the maintenance of order and the cause of good govern- 
ment, that franlcexposition of general princi])les and views, which ap- 
pears to be anxiflrsly expected, and which it onglit not to be the inclina- 
tion, and cannot be the interest, of a minister of this country to withhold. 

Gentlemen, — Tlie arduous duties in which I am engaged have been 
imposed upon me, through no act of mine. Whether they were an object 
of ambition coveted by rne—whether I regard the ,*power and distinction 
they confer, as any sufficiei;i.t compensation for the heavy sacrifices they 
involve, are matters of mere personal concern, on which I will not waste a 
word. TJie King, in a crisis of great difficully, reqiiirKl my services. The 
question I had to decide was this—Shall I obey the call ? or shall 1 shrink 
from the responsibility, alleging as the reason, that I consider myself, in 
consequence of the Keforn>Biir, as labouring under a sort of moral disqua- 
lification, which must preclude me, and all who think with me, both now 
and Ibv ever, from cntenfig into the official service of the Crown ? Would 
it, I ask, be becoming, in any, public man, to act upon sJch a principle ? 
Was it fil th?t I should assume that either tlie object or the effect of the 
Reform Bill been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the 
good sense and calm judgment of the people, and so to fett^jr the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, that tlie King has no free choice among his subjects, 
but must select hiwS Ministers from one section, and one section only, of 
public men? « ' 

I have taken another course, but I have not taken it without deep 
and .anxious consideration as to the probability that my opinions arc so far 
in unison with those of the constituent body of the United Kingdom, as to 
enable me, and those witli whom I am about to act, and whose sentiments 
arc in entire concurrence with my own, to establish such a claim upon 
public confid(Mice as shall cnabia us to conduct with vigour and success 
the govenunient of this country. 

I have the firmest conviction that that confidence cannot be secured by 
any other course Ihitii tliat of a frank and explicit declaration of principle 
— that vague and unmeaning professions of popular 0 ])iiiioiis may quiet 
distrust lor a time, may influence this or that election ; but that such 
'professions must ultimately and signally fail, if, lieing made, they are not 
adliered to, or if they are inconsistent with the honour and character of 
those who make them. 

Now, I say at once that I will not accept power on tlie condition of 
declaring myself an a])ostale from the principles on which 1 have hcretofoie 
acted. At the same time I never will admit that I have been, either before 
or after the Reform Bill, the? defender of abuses^ or the enemy of judicious 
reforms. I appeal with confidence, in denial of the charge, to the active 
pait I took in the great question of the Currency— in tlie consolidation and 
amenclinent of the Crunmal Law — in the revisal of the whole system of 
Trial by diiry -to the o]unious 1 ha\e piofcssed, and unifornily acted on, 
with. regard to other krauches of the jurisprudence of th'e country — I apjieal 
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to this as a proof that I have not been disposed to acquiesce in acknow- 
ledged evils, either from the mere superstitious reverence for ancient 
usages, or from the dread of labour or responsibility in4he application of 
a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era, and it is the duty 
of a minister to declare explicitly — whether he will maintain the Bill 
itself, and, secondly, whether he will act upon the spirit in which h^as 
^conceived. JHk 

' With respect to the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now the declURon 
which I made when I entered the House of Commons as a Member of the 
Reformed Parliament, that I consider the Reform Hill a final and irrevo- 
cable settlement of a great constitutional (piestk)iv-*a settlement which no 
friend to the peace and welfare of this country would attempt to disturb, 
either by direct or by insidious means. 

Then, as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willingness to adopt 
and enforce it as a rule of government. If, by adopting the spirit of the 
Reform Bill, it be meant that w^e are to live in a perpetual vortex of 
agitation ; that public men can only support themselves in public estimation 
by adopting every popular impression of the day, — by promising the instant 
redress of any thing which any body may call an abus«,— by abandoning 
altogether that great Aid of government — move powerful than either law 
or reason — the respect for ancient rights, and^he deference to prescriptive 
authority ; if this be the spirit of the Reform Bill, I will not undertake to 
adopt it. Bui if tffe spirit of the Reform Bill implies merely a careful 
review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly 
temper, combining, with tlie tirm maintenance of established rights, the 
correction of proved abuses and the redress ol^ real grievances, — in that 
case, I can for myself and colleagues undertake to act in such a spii'it 
and witlf such intentions, 

Sucli dcclarStions of general principle are,# I am aware, necessarily 
vague ; but, in order to be more explicit, I will endeavoui^ apply them 
practically to some of those questions which have of ]<ffe attracted the 
greatest share of public interest and attention. 

I take, first, the inquiry into Municipal Corporations : — 

It is not my intention to advise the Crown to interrupt the progress of 
that inquiry, nor to transfer the conduct of it friim those to whom it was 
committed by the late Government. For myself, I gave the best proof that 
1 was not unfriendly to the princqde ot inquiry, by consenting 1o,be a 
member of that Committee of the House of Commons on which it was 
unginally devolved. No report has yet been made by the Commissioners 
to whom the inquiry was afterwards referred; and, until tliat report be 
made, I cannot be expected to give, og the part of the Government, any 
other pledge than that they will bestow on the suggestiens it nviy contain, 
and the evidence on which they maybe founded, a full and unprejudiced 
consideration. 

T will, in the next place, address myself to the questions in which those 
of onr fellow-countrymen, wdio dissent from tlie doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church, take an especial interest. * 

fiistead of making new prolt^ssious, J will refer to the course which I 
took upon those subjects when out of power, > 

In the first place, I sup^ioHed the measure brought forward b;, Lord 
Aithorp, the object of which was to exempt all classes from the payment 
of church-rates, applying in lieu thereof, out of a branch of the revenue, 
a certain sum for the buikfing and repair of churches. 1 never expressed, 
nor did I enteitain the slightest objection to the principle of a Bill of 
vhich Lord John Russell was the author, intended to relieve the conscien- 
tious scruples of Dissenters in respect to the ceremony of marriage. I give 
^110 opinion now on the pai lie ular measures themselves : they were proposed 
by Ministers in wh^m the Dissenters had confidence*: they were intended 
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to irive relief^ and K is sufficient for my present purpose to state that I 
supported the principle of them. 

I opposed— and 1 am bound to state that my opinions in that respect 
have undergone no change— the admission of Dissenters, as a claim of 
light, into the Universities ; but I expressly declared, that, if regulations, 
enforced by public aiithprities superintending the professions of law and 
medicine, and the studies connected with them, had tne effect of conferring 
a(lfl|nges of the nature of civil privileges on one class of the King’s sub- 
iecHRom which another class was excluded — those regulations, ought to 
imSKgo modihcation, with the view of placing all the King’s subjects, 
wliatover their religious creeds, upon a footing of perfect equality with 
respect to any civil privilege. 

I appeal to the course which I pursued on those several questions, when 
office must have been out of contemplation ; and I ask, with confidence, 
does that course imply that I was actuated by any illiberal or intolerant 
spirit towards Ihe dissenting body, or by an unwillingness to consider 
fairly the redress of any real grievances ? • 

In the examination of other questions which excited public feeling, I 
will not omit the Pension List. I resisted— and, with the opinions I enter- 
tain, I should again resist— a retrospective inquiry into pensions granted 
by the Crown, at a time when the discretion of Jhe Crown was neither 
fettered by law nor by the expression^ of any opinion on the part of the 
House of Commons ; but U voted for the resolution, moved by Lord Al- 
thorp,that pensions on the Civil List ought for the f iriire to be confined 
to such persons only as have just claims to the Royal beneficence, or arc 
entitled to consideration on account either of their personal services to the 
Crown, or of the performance of duties to the public, or of their scientific 
or literary eminence. On tlie resolution which I thus supported as a 
private Member of Parliament, I shall scrupulously act as a Minister of 
the Crown, and shall advi,se the g^ant of no pension which is not in con- 
formity vVilh^the spirit and intention of the vote to which I was a party. 

Then, as to great question of Church Reform. On that head I 
have no new professions to make. I 'cannot give my consent to the alien- 
ation of Church property, in any part of the United Kingdom, from 
strictly ecclesiastical purposes. But I repeat now the opinions that I 
have already expressed in Parliament, in regard to the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland— that, if, by an improved distribution of the re- 
venues of the Church, its just influence can be extended, and the true 
interests of the Established Religion promoted, all other considerations 
should be made subordinate to the advancement of objects of such para- 
mount importance. 

As 1o Church property in this country, no person has expressed a more 
earnest wish than 1 have done that the question of Tithe, ^complicated 
and difficult as I acknowledge it to be, should, if possible, be satisfactorily 
settled by the mean:? of a commutation, founded upon just principles, and 
proposed after mature consideration. 

With regard to alterations in the daws which govern our Ecclesiastical 
•Establishment, I have had no recent opportunity of giving that grave 
consideration to a subject of the deepest interest, which could alone justify 
me in making any public declaration of opinion. It is a subject whicn 
murt undej-go the fullest deliberation, and into that deliberation the Go- 
vernment will enter, with the sincerest desire to remove every abuse that 
can impair the efficiency of the Establishment, to extend the sphere of 
its usefulness, and to strengthen and confirm its just claims upon tlic 
respect and affections of the people. 

It is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further details. I have said 
enough, with respect to general* principles, and their practical application 
to public measures, to indicate the spirit in which the King’s Government 
is prepared to act. Our object will be— the maintenance of peace— the 
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scrupulous and honourable fulfilment without reference th their orijfinal 
V policy, of all existing engagements with Foreign Powers— the support of 
public credit-^ the enforcement of strict economy— and» the just and im- 
partial consideration of what is due to all interests— agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial. ’ / » 

Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in which I am engaged, 
I feel assured that you will mark, by a renewal of your confidence, your 
approbation of the course I have pursued in accepting ofiice. 

•upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the deepest sense 
responsibility they involve, with great distrust of my own qiialificdifcs 
for their adequate discharge, but at the same time with a resolution , to 
persevere, which nothing could inspire but the ^rong impulse of public 
duty, the’ consciousness of upright motives, and the firm belief that the 
people of this country will so far maintain the prerogative of the King, as 
to give to the Ministers of his choice, not an implicit confidence, but a 
fair trial. I am, Gentlemen, 

With aifcctionate regal'd, most faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Robert Peel. 

In this Address, we think, no conscientious, honesty Englishman can 
find one expression quarrel with. It is written from the heart to the 
heart; and, with all our acknowledged liberality of nolitical feeling, we 
cannot but say that opposition -to the sentiments and principles avowed 
in it must arise, nO^rom patriotism and an anxiety for the public welfare, 
but from a determined adherence to the dangerous and subversive 
doctrines of the destructive party in the State.^ 

Without any apprehension of incurring an imputation^ of egotism or 
vanity, cannot avoid doing ourselves the pleasure — we might almost say 
the justice — ol^ quoting two passages from ouj last Number, applicable 
to lliis very Address of the Premier ; whi^^ not onlj^poin^it the course 
which we believed to be the right one, and which he lilfsfollowed, but 
which will justify us in earnestly supporting Sir Robertas Government : 
since the Right Honourable Baronet’s Address not only realizes in its 
spirit all the expectations we had formed, but even in its woids assimi- 
lates ilsclf to the call ^Yhich we made upon tfn? individual, whoever he 
might be who sliould assume the helm of public affairs. We said,— 

“ The country, generally, is as much averse from the mischief and mis- 
rule of the Ultra-Radicals, as they are from the unbending stiffness of 
ultra-Toryism. An ultra-Tory Ministry, which either does not see, or 
pretends noUo sec, that there is much tf) be done in the way of reforming 
abuses, and clearing away the rubbish from ancient in^tiiutioTis, without 
touching the foundations, will be as mischievous and as short-lived as one 
which, without reason, moderation, or justice, w^ould attempt to lay the 
axe 1o the root at once, and subvert and overthrow all the things that be, 
so that a new order might arise of their own creation, which those who 
have longest studied the^subjeetj and can best appreciate the chimeiical 
propositions of political visionaries, know would only be productive of 
scenes such as have been acted in utlier countries — nay, even in our own — 
and which have had merely the effect of destroying the alleged deformities 
of a government, to induce, after a short and difficult struggle, its real faults 
to be regenerated, and flourish with redoubled vigour. 

“ It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of those, in w^ose 
hands the destinies of the country are now placed, that, the mewiure of 
reform having been carried, it becomes their duty to carry its provismis 
into effect, so as to produce ichat benefits it is capable of producing to 
Jhe people ; wdio, as yet, it must he admitted, have not been made prac- 
tically sensible of ifs salutary effects ; and wherever H shoidd appear.that 
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the measure may with safety be improved and re-modihed, to #hiend and 
alter it so as to suit the cii-cumstances of the qfi^e. Alx)ve all, let them 
j)rotect the agnci^lturists and the manufacturers ; and let us, if possible, 
get rid of that unnational partiality to France, 4nd that unnational favour 
and protection to her proauce, by which the industrious Englishman is 
deprived of the means of gaining an honest livelihood by the exercise of 
his trade. In shorty let the new Ministry come to the country with a fair 
and^pen declaration of their vieics, based upon principles of economy^ 
nmmmterference with foreign Governments ^ care of the labouring classes, 
desire for the reduction of the public burdens — (all of which the 
last yLmistvy promised)-— ajid shortly give an earnest of their intentions, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that their career will be long and 
prosperous ; and all Conservatives— that is, all true Englishmen— whether 
Whig or Tory, will rally round them, to support the Altar and Jfche Throne 
from the attacks of wliat, with such a junction of feelings and parties, will 
become a small, even if a desperate faction, in the f^tate.” 

Gratified as we are by Sir Robert Feel’s declaration, we continue firm 
in this helief* — indeed, the Right Honourable Premier gave, if pos- 
sible, new force to the Tamwortli Address, in a speech delivered at tlie 
Mansion-House dinner on the 23rd, and which, w^ere it not for its 
occupying too large a space in our pages, we should be inclined also to 
submit to the reader. ' 

Under these pledges, and with this announccmci^t. of its intentions, 
the new Ministry has begun its career ; and we cannot deny to our- 
selves the evidence winch the state of the country affords as to the feel- 
ing which exists in its faveiir. With regard to elections, we liave lived 
long enough never to feel confident of their results until the return of the 
writ; and, least of all,*to believe implicitly the confident as’suranccs 
M'hich e>iery candidate iG ready *lo give of his certain success ; hut 
when we seeV^*^,Q invitation to Mr. "W. Ward to consent to be ])iit in 
nomination for l^oiidon, the requisition to Sir Howard Douglas to offer 
himself for Liverpool, the deputation to Mr. Sadler to start for Birming- 
ham, and the call for Sir John Bcckctt to represent Leeds, we cannot but 
consider such movemcnt8^as highly important. 

With regard to the law a]>pointments there seems to be but one 
opinion. The return of Lord Lyndhurst to the Chancellorship has been 
hailed ^^ith ])leasure and satisfaction, qualified only by the regrets of the 
common-law bar, who lose him from the Exchequer ; where, however 
tliey receive as his Lordship’s successor to the Chief Barony a lawyer of 
iirst-rate ^alent in the person ’ of Lord Ahhingcr, latex Sir James 
Scarlett. 

The elevation of ^Sir Edward Sugden to the Irish Chancellorship is 
faultless; and most happy is it for the suitors in that country that Sir 
Edward has accepted the seals, at a sacrifice of one-half of his ])r()fes- 
sional income. Mr. Pollock’s appointqient as Attorney-General has 
given universal satisfaction ; and we scarcely ever remember a promotion 
inore'popular tlian that of Sir William Follett to the Solicitor-Gene- 
ralship. 

In short, feeling perfect confidence in the ability, integrity, firmness, and 
inqjartiality of Sir Robert Peel, we cannot hut ju'edict a happy and Icngtli- 
ened career to his administration. The country, as he says, is tired of agita- 
tion : it seeks repose ; and under what minister is it more likely to ob- 
tain the tranquillity which it requires for its invigoration and prosperity, 
than under one who has, upon all occasions, cvinccjd the most Ctarnest 
anxifety for tlic welfare of the people, — who for their sake, even in oppo- 
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sition to his personal feelingSj assisted in the work of Cmtbolic Emanci- 
pation, — who, while in office, supported the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
operation Acts, — and who, when out of office, supported the Whig Go- 
vernment in all their measures for the relief of the Dissenters, (except 
that of admitting them to the Universities ofthe Established Church,) — 
and wliQ, with a zeal and ability unparalleled, laboured for years in the 
reform of our Criminal Code, — and who effected the most beneficial 
amendments in the system of Trial by Jury. 

Look, we say, at Sir Robert Peel in every relation of life, — as soH^ as 
husband, as father, — as the unvarying advocate of the British manufac- 
turer, — as the practical fiierid to the agriculj^urist, — as a munificent 
patron of the arts ; — look at his character and nis qualities closely, and 
then say whether, wijLh such pretensions, joined to his acknowledged and 
undoubted talent, England has not a right to be proud of her Minister, 
and confident in his success. 


The late Duke of Gloucester. — We have occupied a considerable 
space in this department with th^ foregoing article upon the state of 
politics, and we find ^hat, in point of fact, a proportionate space of public 
attention has been engrossed by the same subject during the past mouth. 
It is always so in times of excitement and change. Science, art, and 
literature, all surt^imb to the more immediately interesting question 
before the country ; and as for trade and manufaoture, there is no ques- 
tion hut that they are most seriously acted uj^on by such events. 

We have to record the death of his Royal Highness Prince William 
Duke 0^ Gloucester, of whom a biographical tuemoir will be found in 
another part o#our Number. Such was the ^^ostentatious character of 
the benevolence of this illustrious and fend-hearteTl Pi^e, fliat, until 
his death, no man knew, or had anv conception, of the^j^ient to wdiicli 
Ills charity was afforded. Hundrecls of persons lived upon his bounty ; 
and we have heard from authority upon which we can rely, that not 
less than one hundred and fifty pounds were expended weekly under his 
per sonal care and instructions, for the relief of poverty, of sickness, and 
of age. > 

ft was, indeed, a most affecting scene to witness, on the day oT the 
funeral, the heartfelt grief and gratitude of his late Royal Highness’s 
humble neighbours. The splendid bearings of his illustrious house, noble 
and ancient as is its lineage, were noticing compared with the tearful eyes 
of the old and young who hovered about the gorgeous friiiii, atid hynujod 
the praises of their Gun as it passed before them, l^caring for ever from 
their sight the, earthly remains of their munificent and royal benefactor. 

Thi-; Emancifatei) ” Slaves. — ^We regret extremely to find that the* 
liberality of the last Ministry, ^ far as respects the emancipation of tlic 
Blacks, has been, as we anticipated, productive of the very worst conse- 
quences. All wc have before said upon this subject, we grieve to say, is 
verified ; and notwithstanding the strenuous eflorts that have been made, 
the doubling of the magisterial authorities, the concenlration of troops, 
the assembling of ships of w'ar, and the infliction of punishments^in a 
tenfold degree more severe than any ever heard of under what was called 
tlic ‘‘ Cart-whip” system, these deluded people will not work. Never 
competent to separate in their minds freedom from idleness, they posi- 
"‘tively refuse to do the ordinary duties of labourers ^ and at the moment 
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the last despatoJiesleft the West Indies, the coffee was actually dropping 
from the plant and rotting at its root, in several of the colonics, be- 
cause nothing couid induce the negi*oes to assist in the ‘‘ recolte.^' 

• TJie difficulty, as well as danger of these results of the liand-over- 
liead legislation of the last Ministry in thi| respect, arises from the fact, 
which very shoyt^sighted people might htive foreseen, that the onus of 
attempting to restore order rests with those who had no share in creating 
the pischief. So long as this idleness and “ Jonkanooism is allowed 
to go on, the stupid, drunken, idle, dirty negroes will halloo and jump, 
and tumble and dance, at “ dignity balls,” w^ith tbeir dingy playmates, 
and the coffee will rot, ^and the sugar will perish, and yet all will be 
tpiiet, except the shoutings of the punch-house and the scrapings of the 
fiddler ; but when the moment arrives at which coercion is necessary, 
and when the original opponents of the absurdities which have been 
committed have to force these recreant half-human beings to do their 
duty, then will come the struggle, and then, when, as they were (and 
are even now, we believe) at St. Domingo, they are driven, as free- 
men to labour at the point of the bi^yonet, the cry will be raised not 
against the patriots and pliilantbropists, who, aided by the oratory and 
wisdom of Aldermanbury and the beauty and sympathy of Clapham 
Common, Balliam Hill, anct Peckhajn Rye, succeeded in rescuing their 
darling “niggers” from the trammels of nominal stfevery, but against 
those who, for the sakeiof order, for the safety of the Whites, and for the 
very existence of the colonies themselves, will be compelled to resort to 
measures to counteract the^evils of this maudlin liberality, which, if the 
interested East Indian proprietors, and the monopolizing hucl^sters of 
Sierra Leone, had not succeeded ip their interested cffortsito drive West 
Indian pit)duce out df* the marl/et, never would have occurred. 

It is a matl&^f serious importance, of first-rate importance to the 
country; and we hope that llic wea*k and well-meaning dupes of the 
mock })Iiilant]iropic faction will, by this time, have seen enough of the 
proceedings of their leaders to induce them no longer to give them their 
confidence, but to admitftlieir error, and combine wdth the planters and 
other authorities in checking excesses and restoring order; and, in sliort, 
doin^all they can to correct the follies which, without knowing anything 
of the matter, they have so readily, so expensively to themselves and so 
mischievously to others, committed. 

Cambuiwsr Installation. — Since our last Number appeared, the 
Marquess of Camden has been elected and installed Chancellor of the 
University of CambriSge, which high and honourable office became vacant 
by the lamented death of his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 

• The well-known attachment of tlie noble MaiTjucss to the University, 
his patrotic disinterestedness (which he displayed in giving to the coun- 
try upwards of 200,000/ ), together with the rank he holds, and the 
qualities he possesses, have rendered his Lordship’s accession to the 
liighcst honour Cambridge can bestow as popular as it is just. 

On the Tuesday following, his Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
was fleeted High Steward of the University in the room of the late Earl 
of Hardwicke. — Thus lias Cambridge manifested her feelings witli regard 
to Conservative principles. Her Chancellor is Lord Camden ; her High 
Steward, the Duke of Northumberland ; her Members, the Speaker and 
Mr. Goiilburn ; and her Commissar)^, the Attorney-Gtneral. 
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The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity. By Sir W#Gell, M.A.^ &c. 

Of all the cities of the ancient world whose names have come down tP 
posterity, the remains# of Rome are the most perfect and extensive. 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Memphis, not only are not, but these towns, which 
contained each several millions of inhabitants, and covered areas of fifty 
or sixty miles in circumference, with vast and splendid edifices, are now 
so changed and desolate, that even the places where they stood are mat- 
ters of controversy. * Of Thebes, Corinth, LacedaBmon, and Athens, little 
more remain than the disjointed fragments of a few fine edifices; for even 
the celebrated Parthenon is not miich more than* a dilapidated heap of 
marble. But Rome may be almost said to be the city that it was, and 
its edifices applied to the same use ; that which is now a splendid and 
perfect Christian Church, was formerly a Pantheon devoted to all the 
heathen gods. This is one of the many circumstances which give Rome 
such an extraordinary interest at the present clay ; the traveller climbs the 
hill of the Capitol, and he sees about him not only the Tarpeian Rock, 
the Forum, and other places which recal the most interesting events of 
early and more simple history ; but* he also sees the plam below covered 
over with the ColosscMm, the Circus Maximus, and other stupendous 
relics of the more advanceci period of her peopl#. 

But while these undoubted and* undeniable evidences of the localities of 
Ihe interior exist, Ilfs towns and places of notoriety in the vicinity, so dis- 
tinguished in the pages of Livy and other historians, have as completely 
disappeared as if the hand of Asiatic barbarism had passed over them ; 
and it is their actual situation which our authA’ tries to investigate and 
asciertain. ^Sorae account for this obliteration, b^ supposing that it was 
tlie policy of the Romans so to destroy all its rivals. The same spirit 
Unit had passe(f the ploughshare over •C^rthaj^ ha^J, in earlier times, 
erased the opponents and rivals of the infant city. Vei^which had 
stood a siege of ten years, w'as, in thq time of Propertius^nd Florus, so 
destroyed, that the latter says, Laborat annalibus Jida^ nt Veios fuusc 
erpdamua. Our author thinks their disappearance is accounted Ibr by 
supposing that it was the policy of the Romans to transport all the inha- 
bitants of a conquered place to swell the popula^i%n of the Capitol. In 
this way, the site of a deserted town became the property of some great 
family, and in process of time the patrician villa, wdiich grew to Uie 
size of a town, gave its designation to the place. In the time of Strabo, 
Collatia, Antennae and Fidenoe were all private property; and at the 
present day the only population of Cures, that city of the Sabines w'hich 
disputed the future mastery of the world with Rome, and gave its name 
to her citizens, are the peasantry of the Villa of l^rince Sciarra. • 

In order to ascertain the sites of places by their bearing and distances, a 
complete map of the vicinity was laid dowm on trigonorflstrical principles ; 
it w as at first intended only to include the territory under the Kings, but 
1 his was found inconvenient, and it was extended to take in some interest- 
ing places which would have been otherwise excluded. When the map 
was completed. Signore Calandrelli and others, employed by the Papal 
Government, measured anotlier base, and with larger and more perfect in- 
struments ; but the result was found to correspond, except a trifling dificr- 
ence, which was rectified in the author’s map. It extends for a space of 
fifty-six geographic miles of longitude, from Astura to Punicum, and for 
•forty in latitude, from the nfbuth of the Tiber to tlie Via Salaria. This 
’noble map is accompanied by two volumes of letter-press, embellished wifh 
various sketches of ruins and inscriptions. The ancient names are placed 
very conveniently in alphabetical arrangement, so that the work has, among 
"Ither advantages, that most important one, the lucidus ordo, 
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^Amon^r the Varied conflicting oj^Bs of the sites of ancient towns, 
none ought to be more decisive thawRt founded on the unchanging face 
of nature. Cruaitumerium was one of early note in the lloinan history, 
but on its site, like that of many others, travellers could not agree. Our 
anithor, after assigning reasons why their conjectures were not pro- 
bable, founds his own very judiciousW on two natural facts ; one, that it 
was called Crustuminius, d crustula panu^ because it ha4 the appear- 
ance of a crust, or circular knoll ; the other, because it was famous for 
pearsi Crustumina pyra aunt ex parte ru^eniid^ ad oppido Crustmnh 
nominata. These two circuinstances, in Edition to others, induce him to 
suppose that Monte Rotundo, a Duchy of the Barh.anni family, is the 
actual place : any one, .who views it, would say it resembled a loaf, and, at 
this day, it abounds with peai*s which have the peculiarity of being red on 
one side. 

The work is decidedly the most valuable that has hitherto been pub- 
lished, and -we wish its learned author would complete it, by such splendid 
illustrations as those which designate the Plains of Troy. 

Francesca Carrara. By L. E. L. 3 vols. 

This novel ought to have been reviewed in the last No< of our Magazine ; 
but, allhough wc received it in time fpr the purpose, wc had so many prior 
claims on our attention — ^hnd were consequently unable to read it in the 
manner we knew it must deserve— wdth deep att^ijtion— that we w^cre 
obliged to defer our notice ; during the intervening period, our weekly con- 
temporaries have palsed their judgment, and it has, we believe, w’ithout any 
exception, been a most tivvounible one ; indeed, it could not have been other- 
wise. United to a vivid imagination, to the power of extracting whatever 
]s piquant or characteristic from any period or situation, Miss Jjandon has 
]ial>its of observation, and a facility of expression, wliiclh in one of so 
idealized a mind, arc rare anft extraordinary ; her reading, too, is exten- 
sive— we going to say, extensively display we should liavc 

been in error : she never displays her information — never forces it forw^ard 
— it Ix'comcs part and ])arcel of her story, without your knowing that you 
liave instructed, while you have felt interested and amused. “ Romance 
and Reality” w^as a brilliant book of the present day. Francesca Carrara 
is of the past— there Ts both more poetry, and more truth in the work now 
before us than in the other ; w’e feel the characters to be more real — there 
ishnaore of consistency both in the plot and in its developement, and less 
crowding of smart and clover things— less show% and more substance. We 
were, perhaps, more astonished at the first, because w'c hardly expected 
such prose from such a poet ; but it promised more for the future, and as 
Francesca is the future of that ^Jeriod, we^in some degree looked foiward to 
the beatities wo have found. Wc know not where, or how' the female 
wuitors of our time procure their insight into human nature ; Miss Landon 
reads hearts and anotives, as men read books and pamphlets, and reads 
them Iriily ; her delineations are perfect— her sketches full of the truth 
and vigour of nature ! 

Her range in prose is more extensive than her range in poetry. Her 
lyre is gericmlly tuned to the same purposes — the blight of love, the hol- 
ibwmess of the world : there is a mournful cadence in all it sings of— a wail, 
a soiTOW, or a sigh! But in prose she lives with us,— now sanctifying — 
now satirizing— now glittering with the French in their most brilliant 
court, playing with diamonds, and revelling^in wit,— then reposing on one 
of the finest creations that human genius ever called into existence — th 
holy friendship of Guido and Francesca. The whole range of modern fiction 
otters nothing like the portraiture of these two cousins : it is at once beau- 
tiful a^d sublime, and yet perfectly natural and true the skill of tlic 
woman is admirably developed in this particular creation, A man won’ ^ 
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have pMlosophised Guido and Francesca into friendship ;*ahd those who 
read would have immediately discovered that, between two so constituted, 
the thing would have been impossible, notwithstanding the philosophy ; 
bu IMiss London, by a simple and natural arrangement, sets all doubts at 
rest, by pre-occuf^im both hearts. Here, at once, is the prevention -of 
love, and the motive for friendship perceived, without any explanation. 

The period cliosen was one of political interest, both here and on the 
Continent ; and the French Court is sketched with brilliancy and effect. 
•But we turn over the ^portraits, spirited as they are, with comparative indif- 
ference. We suffer Christine, and Louis, and the heartless coquettes to 
play their parts. We know how they will play them, and we anticipate 
what Miss Landon will make them say (for sh^ speaks for them better 
than they would speak toy themselves) ; yet they cannot wile us from our 
fealty to Francesca, or our interest in Guido. Tlie story, too, is well wound 
lip by the conclusion. The history of the two friends will be treasured up 
in all hearts whose feelings are not either seared or perverted by the world. 
W e congratulate those who arc able to make acquaintance with two so 
pure and undcfiled by selfishness as the hero and heroine ; and we leave 
the volumes to a length of popularity which is the destiny of few modern 
books. , ^ 

One word of admonition. Why were not the mottos at the head of the 
several chapters sougnt out more carefully, or with some attention to the 
time and character of the book ?, If mottos afe indispensable, care should 
he bestowed in thg^' selection. Tales that tell of ancient times should 
liave ancient mottos. It destroys the unities to sec^“ Get rich — honestly, 
if you can — but get rich,’' quoted as mrful advicp at*the head of a chapter; 
and li parcel of modern, unpoctic names startling rank-and-file, where 
choice bits from old English, French, and Italian poets should have ap- 
peared.—/) enviable lady ! whose book has so few faults that the critic is 
driven to condemn the choice of mottos ! 

llnssia ; or Miscellaneous Observations on the Past anjt^^j’TCsent JStalc 
of that Country and its Inhahitaiils. By Robt, Pinkerton, D.D. 

The age of miracles has passed away, and with it that of speaking foreign 
languages by inspiration. ‘‘ Whether there be tpngues," said tlie Apostle 
to the Gentiles, they shall cease.” Yet, notwilliSlamhng this, some un- 
liappy fanatics even in our own day have asserted in themselves the power 
of ariiiracle, though assured by the very authority on w hich they found tTieir 
pretensions, that the possession of the faculty was no longer possible. But 
the British and Foreign Bible Society Inive really effected that, to which 
tliese ]>oor people make a pretence; they have transfused the Gospel 
through all the languages of the earth* they have virtually realised in 
modern times tlie great miracle of the Pentecost, and the*dwellei*s in Meso- 
potamia, in Asia, in Egypt, the parts of Libya;. Jews, Oetes, and 
Arabians do now “ eveiy one hear in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God.” 

Mr. Pinkerton had made extcn''ivt tours in Russia in the service of the • 
Society, and in the course of his mission he made inquiries not only into 
the more immediate object of it, the ecclesiastic establishment, but he ex- 
tended them to the past and present condition of the Russian jieoplc, their 
character and state of civilization. To do this he was better qualified than 
most travellers. He was well acquainted with their language ; his mission 
brought him into intimate iqjquaintancewdth the clergy, nobility, and other 
ranks, and his intercourse continued for many years. If Granville thought 
himself qualified to produce two large tomes from his scanty opportunities, 
where whole pages are concocted from the knowledge acquired in as many 
•minutes, surely Pinkerton may write one with much stronger claims on 
public attention^ 

Ji 8 
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It 'appears Hiaf the whole population of the Russian empire at this 
moment is 54,000t000 ; for tfiis vast multitude there arc 634 towms, 
inhabited by about 3,000,000; the rest are scattered through the im- 
mense region wh9ch forms this unwieldy power, in villages, hamlets, and 
tents. Of these, 36,000,000 are native Russians, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and members of the Oriental or Greek church ; 8,000,000 are Roman 
Catholics; 3,000,000 Lutherans; 2,000,000 Jews; and the reriiainder a 
mixture of Kalmuks, Mongolians, Manjures, and other barbarians, whose 
religion is a mass of idolatrous practices and monstrous opinions. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the climate, and other causes that seem 
unfavourable to the extension of the species, the people in Russia have 
increased more rapidly than in almost any other nation. By the census 
taken by Peter the G!r;?at a century ago, the number of souls did nol 
amounl to 12,000,000, at which it probably had remained stationary from 
lime immemorial ; but that great man seems to have given a stimulus to 
every thing about him. In 1812, the population was augmented to 
37,000,000, and since that time to its present amount. * The people are 
remarkable for extraordinary longevity and fecundity, so that the propoi tion 
of births to deaths is as 16 to 10. What limits shall be put then to the 
population of this immense country, where the human race increases so 
fast, and where there is such room for them to increase ? Despotism, whicli 
we suppose to be so unfavourable to every other interest of the human race, 
we imagine to be equally sq to its increase ; but what shall we say of this 
theory when we find that the great majority of this teeming mass of human 
life, are in a state of bondage equal to that of our late West Indian slaves — 
that they are gkbcp adscripti, actually bound to the soil, and have no more 
civil rights than their fellow-labourers, the horse and the ox? When the 
manufacturers of Manchester or Sheffield arc discontented wilh their 
situation under their own free Government, let them consider how their fel- 
low- art izans are treated ih Russia. 

All various e.^+ablisLnientP , if* Russia, known by the name of Fabrics or 
Zavods, are ymrked by slices. For instance, two or three hundred are sent to 
some cloth marnu<:ctory, and become weavers or dyers ; an equal number to some 
foundry to become smiths, carpenters, &c., though totally unacquainted with tluvso 
trades. Nor is it uncommon to make grants of the labour of Crown peasants to 
foreign s})eculators, indifferent branches of foreign manufactures ; and alas! it 
is too frequently tlie lot^ «if the poor peasants to experience liarsh and severe! 
treatment in these institutions, where, for a sorry subsistence, they and their 
offspring are condemned to labour during the remainder of their lives, to enrich 
Bomb needy foreigner, whom Government thinks proper to favour. The greater 
number of the manufactures belonging to the Crown, are likewise under the direc- 
tion of foreigners, each of whom has for workmen his troop of slaves, varying in 
number from a hundred to many thousands,” 

This is the condition of the cr&wn slaves, which is esteemed much su- 
perior to f5iat of others. It is to Peter the Great the Russians owe the 
miserable state of degradation in which they are. With all his fine quali- 
ties, he was a pur**" unmixed despot, and personally the greatest tyrant 
that ever existed, excepting perhaps our Henry VIII. 

Of a very different character was the late Alexander, who did all lie 
could to ameliorate the condition of the slaves. He wanted, however, the 
energy of his fierce predecessor, and did not succeed in accomplishing any 
of his good intentions. Among the rest, he was the great patron of the 
Bible Society, and wished that the Scriptures should be translated and 
circidaled, so that all the hordes of his vast empire should have access to 
it, and every family in his dominions possess a Bible in their vernacular 
tongue. 

A Russian Bible Society was founded at St, Petersburg on the 3d of 
January, 1813, by his permission and under his sanction. It existed in 
act ivity for 12 years ; during which it formed 289 filial associations, and. 
printed and circulated 208,068 .Bibles, 400,000 New Xt'staments, aiKp 
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207,772 copies <>f |^Awttejpa,rts, making altogether nearly otfc million copies 
of the scripture^.i^er ill whole or in parts, and these in twenty4hree 
different people whose names one never h^rd before. It is 

deeply to be regre^d that any delusion should mix itself with so much 
practical benefit. ^But that extraordinary visionary. Mad. Krudner, seems 
to have had powerful influence in good and evil. *“ For a short time,** said 
the Emperor,/* I believed that it was she whom God intended to employ 
for this purpose ; but very soon I perceived that this light was an i^ms 
ffatuusy From this time his zeal in the cause cooled, and in 1826 the 
Society was suppressed. The bright spark may be said to have been 
kindled by her breath, and extinguished by her folly. 

The work contains a variety of fcuriou.s matters jof general interest, with 
some highly interesting anecdotes of the Emperor, and a very just estima- 
tion of his ajniable character, which our limits will not allow us to lrau.scribe. 
It is embellished also with jilates of customs and costumes, which, though 
the author says they were from his own sketches, are already very familiar 
to the public. 

The Lyre and Sword of Charles Theodore KOrncr. With a Life of the 

Author, &c. 

Tins is one of the most agreeable and interesting volumes we have ever 
read : it is translated from the Gern^an by Mr. JV- B- Chorley, a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, buf who has not, we believe, heretofore ap- 
])earcd before the A^rld in a more assuming form than that of a contri- 
butor to its pleasure and instruction through the cnecliiim of periodical 
worlvs. It is certain, however, that he will not so limit his energies for a 
iriiich longer period. We are gratified to pen a® note of praise to his first 
]mblication ; for we have no doubt that it vsull be our task often to write 
ol him, afld we are assured it will be always in *i manner pleasant to us 
and gratifying tS him. The prose and IHu^poetiy of yie little voUime are 
eacli excellent. The first is written in a dear, sensible, easy style, 
allogether free from affectation ; and although Mr, (Jhorlc^has a just and 
natural admiration of the patriot, — although he is enthusiastic in his esti- 
mate of the w'arrior-poet, — he docs not suffer himself to run info extrava- 
gance, but tempers with prudence the zeal of his affection. His jireface 
is a very model of elegant composition ; the pdbms are translated with 
marvellous freedom and purity. We are not skilled enough in the lore of 
“ Faderland” to comjiare them with thtf originals; but certainly t4icy 
convey to our heart and to our ear a fine notion of the joyousness, the pen- 
sive ness, the adoration of freedom, the true love of country, and the stern, 
hut humane, courage of the warrior — the distinguishing traits by which 
Kdruer teas known to his compatriots, i^nd is known to posterity. We 
recommend the little volume to the wide circulation it merits, •under the 
conviction that we shall ere long again meet Mr, Chorley, not in the bye- 
])aths of literature, but on the high-road to its most ho‘#ourcd temple. 

The United States and Canada in 1832, 1833, and 1834. By C. D. 

Arfwedson. 2 vols. 

We are led to conjecture, from the uncouth name of the author, that 
he is not of England. He leaves us, however, in doubt; for his book is 
l^ogun without dedication or preface, and the table of contents Pdlows the 
title-page. Perhaps he thought his .style would sufficiently indicate his 
country, and so it does, — negatively ; it is very un-English, and, if it does 
I not tell us what he is, clearly tells us what he is not. We And, liov/cver, <he 
is a Swede, and certainly his descriptions would be more suitable to the tales 
of Thor and Wod( 3 n, or any other Scandinavian mythology, than to the 
3 ober sulijects of reality. The headings of his chapters are in keeping with 
the rest. They are i^ssages from the English pocts,,particularly Byron, 
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We looked in ^ain'^for one from Gray. His “ Deseent of Odin ’’ we thought 
would have furnished apt and favourite quotations. 

Notwithstimding his infrated style, however, our foreigner has made an 
amusing book ; not very original indeed, but still containing much various 
detail and characteristic sketches. He frnds his carriage going slow, Init 
not from bad roads or horses. He called the man who drove “ coachman,” 
as that which he hati learned in England to be the proper appellation of 
such a personage. He was mistaken: the man was offended, and he was 
given to understand that the proper and more dignified term by which he 
chose to be distinguished was “driver!” Had this been in a soul hern 
state we should at once associate it with republican notions of slavery, 
where one felloW-creature still holds the lash over another. He gives a 
very favourable picture, however, of the comfortable slate of the lower 
classes of society in New England; that happy equality of circumstances 
which induced a countryman of his own to ask, “ where the peasantry lived 
in America ?” The following is a county-town : — 

The house? arc chiefly of wood, painted white, with gi-een Idinds. Trees arc 
planted in all the streets — or rather roads, for they are not paved — and slirid)- 
beries, with a thousand different flowers, greet the passengei's with their (beauti- 
ful !) fragrance.” 

Poverty is seldom discovered among the workmen of a factory, for they 
are neither addicted to indolence, drunkenness, or any oilier vice ; and what 
has particularly contributed^'to this happy stale, is the establishment of tem- 
perance societies and savings-banks. Of the first now 7000, 

having 1,250,000 members; and 1000 ships sail from The ports, not cany- 
ing one drop of s])irits on Ixiard. Tliese things have done wonders in 
America; increasing nof only the stock of the labouring man, but also ef- 
lecling a moral and intellectual amelioration. He found all the artizans ho 
conversi’d \vi1Ii, in maimtrs and courtesy, what he would cali“ gentlemen.” 
Any of them w'lis I’eady tp disconjinvie his occupation, and go round a fac- 
tory wit^i him, expfiuniiig, in fln intelligent manner, every particular. To 
offer a rcnl\'^^ 'ration vAould be considered an insult, — as to receive il 
would be deemed dourading. We liave directed the attention of our 
“ operatives,” m another article, totlu; contrast of their own condition with 
the miserable slave artificers of Russia; here wc w^otild beg them to ob- 
serve the superiority oj ,^hc temperate, moral, and intelligent freeman, in 
the same rank of life in America. 

Our traveller has visited eveiy part of the country, including Canada and 
New Orleans, ami he has gleaned from all many curious, useful, and en- 
tertaining facts. To England, already inundated with the writings of tlie 
Trollopes, the Halls, &c., I hero can be nothing very new ; but to his own 
country, Sweden, such infonnatloii as the book conlains would be as novel, 
we presmpe, as interesting. may add, that the style and language, 
though very creditable to his proficiency in a foreign tongue, does not add 
to the value of his book. We would now advise him to translate it back 
again into Scandinavitin foi the benefit of the reading public of Stockholm. 

The Epistle to tlic Ilebrewrj; a new Translation. 

That the present authorised version of the Holy Scri])tures is a perform- 
ance far surpassing in merit the cxpectalions which the most sanguine hope 
was entitled, before its appe.arance, to entertain ; that it is, for the most 
part, singulai ly correct in conveying the exact sense of 1 lie original tongues ; 
and that it contains within itself, independently of being considered as the 
AVprd of Life, a “ pure well of E2nglish undefiled w hich, w^hether-we re- 
member the solemn harmony of its periods, the strength and grandeur of 
its phraseology, or the clearness and simplicity wdth which its language is 
instinct, entitles it ctjually to our respect and admiration— arc observations, 
upon the whole, not more often or more generally made than the most rigo- 
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rous re^^d to truth would appear to justify. We have indeed in our hahds a 
translation of Seripturo, of which, if such a feeling were in any degree allow- 
able on such a subject, a nation might well be proud ; and the testimony of 
those capable of appreciating it has in all countries, and^t various times, 
been freely rendered in its fieivour. But as perfection is not to be expected 
in any wprk of earthly origin, our English Bible, with all its numerous ex- 
cellences, is not free from a few blemishes which those most attached to it 
will be most ready to acknowledge. The very scrupulous attention of the 
early translators to rendering the original as nearly as possible word for 
word, and their natural reluctance to admit any expression into tlicir version 
which was not specifically made use of in the Greek and Hebrew, notwith- 
slanding the elliptical character of those languages, lias in some instances 
produced a sacrifice of distinct meaning in favour of strict adherence to the 
letter ; while in several passages, a more intimate, or at least a more exten- 
sive acquaintance with classic authors, has enabled succeeding scholars to 
modify and render more consistent with the context phrases before imper- 
fectly or obscurely worded. It is true that the ligorous fidelity of the old 
translators is greatly to be commended. It was fitting that the most im- 
portant of written communications to which the inquiring spirit of man has 
access, should rest upon a firm base of incontrovertible exactness and 
truth; but this very circumstance ha% rendered a more free version of cer- 
tain parts of Scripture*ari acquisition greatly to be desired, and of none 
more so than of the Avritings of St. Paul ; for, sudden in conception, vigo- 
rous in argument, and fixing his attention so intently upon the leading 
])oints of the questiSa before liim, that, satisfied with his own vivid impres- 
sions of their l*eh)^tion and bearings, he at times appears to neglect the 
intermediate process necessaty to combine the several parts of his subject 
in an harmonious whole ; this first of Christian* writers and Apostles, iii 
leaving ar}| inexhaustible treasure of divine truth f^r the benefit of all, has 
at the same tim^rnade it necessary that sonm translator should take the 
trouble of supplying those connecting linksy^vhlclf, in Igs rcasoniiif^ are ra- 
ther implied than expressed, and for want of which, his truCy^meaning has 
been not unfrequently but imperfectly understood, and soiffetinies entirely 
mistaken. What the writings of Si. Paul are among those of the otliei' 
Apostles, the Epistle to the Hebrews” may be considered in relation to 
his own. As a masterpiece of reasoning, and a production whicdi conlains 
the sublimest exhortations, combined wdth the ivosfr energetie ehxjueiice of 
a])plication, it is of course, as everything ])roceeding from Divine in<;pira- 
lion must be, as far beyond our abilities to estimate, as it is beyond •on r 
power to prize as it deserves ; but it rises into far greater importance when 
WT consider it as the medium by whose means the Old and New Dispen- 
sation are connected in the light of type and antitype; and by which the 
veil, which at one time hid the mj^stenes t)f the Sanctuary from the gaze oi' 
iiKjuiring nations, is withdrawn, to allow their impoit and signification to 
shine fbrth beneath the full blaze of day. How far it is neeessaiy to the 
Christian that such a work upon the objects of his higliest interest should 
be properly understood, w'e shall not pause to examine, considering this a 
point w hich will at once readily be conceded by all. Our business is rather ^ 
with the execution than the design of the present work, and we can most 
unequivocally state that nothing will be found in it to Avhieh the most tuily 
orthodox can object, while much appears, which will be esteemed exceed- 
ingly valuable to assist the meditations of the pious and enUghlened reader. 
We have not space to enter into the several points of minor criticism, nor 
perhaps is it necessary that^we should do so ; w'c would 'simply stale, that 
wherever it is necessary, the* author has made good his readings b} the inost 
respectable authority, and displays on every disputed passage an extensive, 
and, what is far more to the purpose, a" judicious course of theological 
study. A concise syllabus of the “ Epistle” introduces a general outline 
of its arguments, cojisecutively arranged, and several explanatory notes 
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are appended, ftmong which wo would imrticukrly instance that ,upon the 
well-known passage contained in chap. ix. verses 16 and 17, as most suc- 
cessfully clearing up the difficulty 'hitherto attached to it. Of the transla- 
tion itself, it is sufficient commendation to say, that it is fully wortliy of 
accompanying that commonly in use, which it is by no means intended to 
supersede, and that it is written in elegant language, which, even alter a 
comparison with the ancient version, will be read with pleasure. Among 
the numerous decided improvements, may be mentioned the substitution of 

deadly deeds" for “ deadly works," in chap. ix. verse 14 ; of “ a sense of. 
evil” for “ an evil conscience," in chap. x. verse 22 ; of “ Faith is a confi- 
dent expectation of w^hat we hope for, a conviction of things unseen," for the 
definition at the beginning of cdiap. xi. ; and at the end of the same chap- 
ter, of the rendering “ fnat apart from iis their happiness should not be 
consummated," for the received translation of that passage. Many others, 
which we canriot here specify, will be discovered by the observant reader. 
In conclusion of our imperfect notice we observe, that while translations of 
the Old and New Testaments have appeared for the support of heterodox 
doctrines under the plea of the want of sufficient clearness in the great 
work of the English Church, we are rejoiced to find that those whose pri- 
vilege it is to possess views more truly scriptural are beginning to have 
recourse to the nrost efficacious means of answer. It will be considered as 
a recommendation of little importance, after what has been said, to men- 
tion, that the work under notice is elegtiiitly got up, and is of a size to allow' 
it to be conveniently used as a book of pocket referen^. 

History of the British Colonics. By R. Montgomery -Martin. Vol. 3. 

Possessions in North America. 

We have already given to this valuable and interesting work the highest 
recommendation in our power. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
amazing industry and informatioi) of the author. He hr.r> brought to his 
aid all the kn^!wledgl* that a huVidrcd travellers have gathered, anil for con- 
tradiction or buijfirmation of thou* statements has consulted all the authen- 
ticated records tnat are to be found in the several government offices. 
There is not indeed left unexplained or unillustrated a single point con- 
nected with our colonies on which it may be either useful or interesting to 
be informed. But althoivghthe main object of the writer has been to jire- 
pare a work that should be of immediate and permanent value, he has not 
lost sight of those minor matters which, in the history of a country, interest 
the ‘general reader. He has tempted those who might avoid dry statistics, 
by introducing much anecdote and description ; and if our principal duty 
is to recommend his book as essentially useful, we may also describe it as 
in no ordinary degree amusing. We will content ourselves wdth copying a 
list of the contents of one of his Chapters. 

“ New Brunswick : Geographical Position and Area; History; Physical Aspect; 
Lakes and Rivers ; Geology and Soil; Climate, Population, and Terri toriaf Divi- 
sions ; Government ; r inauce ; Monetary System ; Natural Productions and Com- 
merce; Value of Property; Religion, Education, and the Press ; Social State .and 
^ F uture Prospect.s.’' 

Upon this plan, accounts arc given of all that is remarkable in Upper 
and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and the Sable Islands, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast, 
Hudson’s Bay, &c. ; together with a variety of statements having reference 
to emigration, rates of wages, grants of land, &c. &c. ; and moreover 
several finely-engraved maps are introduced, adding considerably to the 
inturost and value of the work, which in truth may be characterised as a ^ 
great national undertaking, the want of which has been long felt and ac- 
knowledged. It is evidently “ got up ’’ at great cost, and the labour of the 
compiler must he immense. We trust that public patronage has rewarded 
him ; certain we are that no public institution or privMe libraiy ought to ' 
be without it. 
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Yoiihg Hearts. 3 to1«. 

This playful and amusing story is prefaced by Miss Jane Porter^— a suf- 
ficient intruduclion to any library in the liingdom. Thiii latly’s name has 
been for more than thirty years a guarantee for the moral purity of what- 
ever she sanctions, and “Young Hearts” w411 not lessen her enviable 
reputatifl»i. The volumes will be read with great interest by the .young, as 
they are cheerful and full of hope, and it is delightful in these book-making 
days to meet with anything fresh or natural. We should have felt assured, 
while perusing the work, that no shadow had ever rested upon her who 
wrote them j but Miss Porter’s simple ami elegant preface says that this is 
not the case. Sorrow has visited the “ Recluse,” but we cannot believe 
that it will dwell with her as wilh a sister; shej^vnll rise superior to the 
evils which have intruded on her solitude, with a rugged though sincere 
kindness only to teach her wisdom. The story is simple, moral, and amus- 
ing, and particularly calculated to adorn a fair lady’s library. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose; designed chiefly for the Use of Young 

Persons. 1 vol. 

The Riches of Chaucer. 2 vols. 

Glorious old Chancy* !— the father of our English poetry — “ the well of 
English undeiiled” — who retains, *even in our own day, the popularity 
which, five centuries ago, “ the Jonde ftiU fill^” with “ ditees and songes 
glade.” We have«2iere three volumes, prepared for us by Mr. Charles 
("owden ClarkeyMth a view to render Chaucer more palatable to the 
young, and a\^to those who are led to put liirA aside because of the 
stories and lines which are impurities in our ag^, although by no means so 
in his o^n. We scarcely know whether to praise or blame the course 
which Mf. Clarke has pursued. To us it is litthk less than profanation to 
turn magnificcfit poetry into plain anjJ tame jirose, and to sift down 
into small nothings all the glorious piclflires whiclf tne great t)arcl has 
drawn of the times in which he lived, and the characters jxjnong whom he 
associated. Much of his merit has been sacrificed : w^ee the old man 
Eloquent “ shorn of his beams and are for a moment angry even to bit- 
terness wilh the sinner who dared to strip him of his exceeding glory. But, 
on the other hand, it was impossible to introduce to the young of the nine- 
teenth century the bard as he appeared in the fflurteenth. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should wear a more seemly and newly-fashioned 
dress ; and perhaps Mr. Clarke will be the means of making him Inorc 
extensively read and appreciated ; at least, he has performed with good 
taste and sound judgment the task he has undertaken ; but we must be 
permitted to doubt the policy of such a system. The young are always 
the curious: few who read Mr. Clarke’s* abbreviated copy but will like to 
know what is left out ; and when they come to a mass of asterisks, will 
eagerly search out tlie interdicted matter. 

A Description of the Azores or Western Islands, from personal observa- 
tion. By Capt. Boid, late of his Majesty’s Navy. 

This little archipelago of volcanic rocks, clustered in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, have latterly attracted much notice from the political cir- 
cumstances conned eel with them. WHien tlie freedom of Portugal seemed 
hopeless, a few of her patriots found refuge on one of those remote fragments 
of lava w'herc the spark of liberty was kept alive, and Terceira gave, like Phyld 
to a modern Thrasybiilus, tlie means of expelling tyranny from his native city. 
Captain Boid was one of those “ who conducted,” he says, “ his Impk*ial 
Majesty Dom Pedro to assume the command and organize the forces destined 
to rescue his native bleeding country,” &e. He describes the following par- 
ticulars of the islaij^ls General character, agriculture, zoology, trade and 
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commerce, mocj^ of government and population, character, customs, religion, 
political history, revenue and expenditure of the islands in general ; and 
then follows an account of St. Michael’s, Sf. Mary’s, Terceira, St. George, 
Graciosa, Fayal, Pico, Corvo, and Flores, in particular. 

The Azores were so called from A^or, a kind of hawk found there in 
abundance. They have evidently been the production of volcanic fire. The 
whole soil is a decomposition of pumice, tufa, and scoria, and the ifndecom- 
pOsed parts are indurated lava and basalt. Wherever the lava flowed over 
pumice or soft substances, the substratum by degrees pulverised or was 
washed away, and the more permanent material remained, forming an 
arch over the vacuum. Hence thte islands abound in caverns of the most 
curious and picturesque kinds, some of them several hundred feet in extent. 
Volcanic soil, when de(v:)mposed, is always found the most fertile — that of 
the Azores is peculiarly so. It yields fruits and vegetables of all kinds and 
climates, from the cabbage to the banana, and corn in such abundance as 
wwild support 5,000,000 people, though now there are only about 250,000 
to consume it. Tobacco and coffee grow luxiniantly, but the vegetable most 
used by the cOramon people is lUpin. This, is of an intense bitter, but its 
taste is corrected by salt and sea- water. •Of domestic animals, goats, pigs, 
dogs, and asses are" the most abundant. Notwithstanding that the islands 
are very badly cultivated, by our author's account, though others and as 
good authority differ from him, the exports are cosisitlerable, which are 
repaid from Portugal by very preebus but unprofitable barter. The 
mother country sends in exchange for «solid food and other produce, 
images, cruci fives, indulgences, dispensaiions, arid m'ir.s*, which are all 
sold in the shops of tlje Azores at an exorbitant price, u 

Among the political and physical convulsioUs to which islands have 
been subject, he mentions «the recent revolution and the explosion of sub- 
marine volcanoes. Of the first he gives some interesting details : of the 
last lie does not. The aiVpearance of the island c'f Sabrina, near SI. Mi- 
chael’s, which is «ne of (the nmst curious events of minlerri times, he 
passes o^fer in a few ^ines. He is no friend of the religious establishments 
of the country,’^i»id gives melancholy details of the vice and defH-avity of 
ecclesiastics, both male and female. Perhaps some deductions are to be 
made for Protestant prejudices from the following sailor’s yarn : — 

It was a common scene to withesR. cn passant, the nuns in amorous rommniii- 
catioii with their swains ur.denicath the grated windows, where coiu^ssions were 
made, amf agreements entered into, and hours appointed for admission to their 
cells. It was ludicrous to see how completely the grass was worn away from under 
every window of thi.s convent by the frequency of those communications ; in fact, 
the nuns are nothing better than cloistered cypriaiis. The monks and clergy have 
lived in such unrestrained licentiousness that we cannot feel surprised at the de- 
graded and debased condition of the people.” 

With th[s speeijneu of the Captain’s style of writing, and observation, 
we will close our notice. If it be true, we have only to add tliat any re- 
fjh-mation proposed in the Portuguese church as well as state must be 
highly desirable. The iirst act of Dom Pedro was to suppress convents 
and monasteries. 

1 The book is embellished with a map and lithograjihie views by Sartorius, 
and are good specimens of the graphic talent of the Admiral, 

Robert 1)’ Artois ; or, the Heron Vow. A Romance. 3 vols. 

There is spirit, incident, and adventure in this romance ; and w'C our- 
selves remember the time whe^ it would have interested us from begin- 
ning to end ; wiien it would have been read by'thc light of the moon, knd 
the ^ray dawn of morning; but the time is past — we grow^ old — and arc 
not easily excited. But the period of young enjoyment is with others; 
they will find much iu its pages to lend additional charms to Christmas 
festivities ; it is just the hook for winter fires and riving ^storms, and will be 
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welcome to all country circulating libraries/ Many of 4he,characterf are 
powerfully drawn, and Robert is wrought out into a splondia hero. 

Ireland in 1834» By H. D. Inglis. 2 v^ls. . 

Mr. Inglis is already known to the public as the author of travels in Spain, 
the Tyrol, and other places. lie seems a person who, like my Lady Mor- 
gan, sets out for the purpose of making books, and pays his travelJitig 
expenses and more, by his reports of the places he has seen to the book- 
sellers. A w'riter of this description, if Jje have genius, may make an 
amusing work on any country by seeing and reptesehting objects under a 
new aspect ; but he can hardly be expected to make a valuable one, or 
that which could be relied on as giving anything Jjkc a real picture of tlie 
actual state of things. Aftfer the deep interest that Ireland has excited— 
the various commissions appointed— the numerous roporls printed— but, 
above all, the number of books published by men of talent who had long 
studied the country, and had every opportunity of intimately knowing it 
— it is not to be supposed that a min roving through it for a few 
months, and giving, not the mature reports ot others, but the crude result 
of his own cursory observation, can be entitled to much attention. In 
fact, the volumes appear to us rafch^* dull; they contain few traits of na- 
tional character, little sensibility of romantic sccuerv, nolhing that a man 
of genius might strikeout of so triie a subject as Ireland. ITiey are no 
more than the dry details of things which feports and newspapers are 
every day laying Ij^ibre the public: to collect them together and present 
them in a condoled form may be useful if judiciously done. 

In some pUi^^Mr. Inglis is incapable of assigning causes for effects, and 
in others he mistakes them. In mentioning* the. Mendicity Society of 
Dublin, He tells us, what any one might see from boards carried about on 
iTum's shoulders or from newspapers, that there were '214.') persons on tlic 
ch.'ii’ily ; and lie further adds, that, Jjhough ^hcre were but 2'J(» l^ro- 
leslanls among the paupers, the subscnl]f*rs of the fetter persiutsion pay 
50/., while those of the former pay but \l. This every bodjjfuovvs to be true, 
and for this reason: — The Irish Catholics hold charity fn alms to be an 
essential leligious duty, and they would not have objects removed from the 
streets which continually afford tlicm an oppoituiiity of practising it. Every 
Catholic place of worship is approached througU jfu avenue of beggars, to 
whom everyone of the congregation think it a part of their duty to giv e some- 
thing. This assigns a characteristic cause for the prevalence of lx?ggai s in 
Ireland, as well as in all Catholic countries, and the indisposition of the 
people to get rid of them. At Gorey he mentions that the hostility lie- 
tweeii the sects is so gi-eat, that a Catholic inn and a Catholic coach have 
been exclusively established, and he ass^ns for its cause the institution of 
an “ Oiange lodge" in the town. Wedeprecate any exclusive institutions 
which keep up a spirit of party, but we think a solitary lodge a very in- 
adequate cause for it in any particular place ; the !^)irit that dictates it 
is that which unfortunately pervades the whole country. Every eft’oit 
at conciliation is rendered abortive by trading demagogues who live by 
exciting the worst passions of the people, and which, as long as they ha\e, 
any iiilluence, will continue to be excited all over the counliy. The 
baneful conseiiiieuce is felt at Gorey as in other places vs here no Orange 
loilgc has ever been established. There is no doubt, however, that the ex- 
ceeding misery of the peasantry of the country contributes niiich to pro- 
mote the selfish views oT those men. In the south, they are, in a great 
majority, Catholics. Whore a tenant is not of that ^lersuasion, he is gene- 
rally more thriving and prosperous, because more industrious ; but iiiiiead 
of pointing him out as an examine to imitate, he is set up as an object to 
he periiccuted by the faction. 

At CaiTick-on-Siiir Mr. Inglis speaks of a stuff manufacture as once 
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exisftng. Weoievcr heard of such a ihmg^; but a very extensive cloth 
t'actory was a source of g:reat opulence and prosperity to the town, and 
produced that cloth called Ratteen, once a celebrated and peculiar Irish 
manuracturo. lf*at‘terwards subsisted by army contracts, but linally de- 
clined, not from any local cause, but in consequence of the f);eneral peace. 
He mentions another manulactoiy in the vicinity, on the estate of the 
Beresfords, which they do not encoiiraire. It is conducted by a Quaker, 
and employs 800 persons. We trust it will not share the fate of a similar 
one at Toikabrid^e, near Dublin, which, we happen to know, was equally 
prosperous 5 but the proprietor established a school for the younger per- 
sons employed in it, where perhaps he showed more zeal than discretion 
in his instruction. It was burnt to the ground by .some bigoted incen- 
diary, and the whole population of a village again turned to beggary. 

Mr. Inglis would more serve the interests of truth, and of the unfor- 
tunate country, by inquiring into and exhibiting such causes and eifects, 
than by attacking, as he has done, the landlords, and convicling himself 
of misrepresentations. He states of Gallon, in the county of Kilkenny, 
that Lord Clifden receives 20,000^. a-year from that neighbourhood ; that 
the town pays a toll of 250/., which he puts into his own pocket ; that the 
roads aroso bad, that his carriage breaks down upon them ; and the people 
so hostile, that they insult him when* he passes through. To all these 
assertions, his Lordshij) gives a decided contradictibn. He receives only 
3000/. a-ycav from the neighbourhood; he has noihit^g to do with the tolls; 
his carnage never broke down on the roads, and is sent very kind 
addresses from the people of the town, whom he assist^ in their distress. 
Tlic flippant and flimsy rejoinder of Mr. Inghs is not worttks^oticing, except 
tliat he tacitly admits that all lie said was untrue, and tluh lie drags in 
the Protestant clergyman the parish, who, we presume, will not be 
much obliged to him, unhiss he be a factious, turbulent person, hke curate 
Lj^ons, and is ambitious of exhibiting himself in newspaper controversy. 

Notwi{bstanding many Virrorsvathl local inaccuracies, howevei', Mr. Inglis 
has written a book wliicn, though it has little pretension to be entertain- 
ing, might be usltful, if composed with more judgment. Ireland is in a pe- 
rilous state ; but it is not such books tliat will serve it. We know' the 
country better than he does ; and wc assure him— “ Hand tali auxilio et 
istis defensoribus tempus eget.” 

Turner’s Annual Tour. 1835, Edited by Lcitch Ritchie. 

If "this is not by far the most popular of the Annuals, it ought to be. A 
host of fine engravings, alter Turner, is a rich treat to the lover of art, — 
and to be possessed for somewhat less than a shilling each ; the fact is 
wonderful, even in the nineteenth century, when a portfolio of gems may 
be obtained for thc^cost of a ])air ot shoes. The engravers have done justice 
to the striking and beautiful drawings of Turner ; wc are absolutely 
startled by their splendour and interest, as we turn over one after another. 
Mr. Ritchie has performed his part with considerable ability; his descrip- 
tions are agreeable and accurate, and he has judiciously scattered among 
them many marvellous tales and legends, wliich illustrate the history of 
the place, and the manners of the people relative to whom he treats. The 
volume is one of rare value, and we trust that public patronage keeps pace 
with its deserts. 

Poems. By Mrs. G. G. Richardson. Second Series. 

In 1829 wc gave a very favourable notice in fhe New Monthly Maga- 
zine/ of a volume of Poems written by Mrs, G. G. Richardson, and were 
happy to see that tlie opinion wo then expressed was reiterated by almost 
the entire periodical pre.ss. The present volume, winch accident alone 
prevented us fiom noticing last month, is everyway worthy of the reimta- 
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tion which the first procured for its author. It is fiillof T^ociic gems. •The 
sentiments ai'e olten strikingly beautiful, and the language is remarkably 
chaste. There is not a piece in the volume, though the contents are so 
miscellaneous as to embrace almost every variety of subj^Jct, in which we 
do not find evidence of an elegant and highly cultivated mind. Mrs. 
Richardson is a lady of varied, as well as of great talent. The transitiem 
from the humorous to the pathetic, and from the pathetic to the humorous, 
seems to be quite easy to her. Of the former kind of writing, the “ Coun- 
try Rail Route," and the “ Recipe for Song-making/’ are happy specimens. 
Of the latter the instances arc so numerous, that to give one would be 
doing injustice to many others. Nothing, indeed, could be more touch- 
ingly beautiful than some of her plaintive pieces. Some of these pieces 
we have read over and over, and each time with additional pleasure. We 
have read the work through, which is a feat we have very rarely performed 
with a modem volume of poetry. Mrs. Richardson will gain new laurels 
by this second series of her poems. If the third be as good, w'c shall be 
among the first to hail its appearance.* It is but justice to the printer 
and publisher to mention, that the paper and typography are all that the 
most fastidious in what is technically called “ getting up, ^ could desire. 

Anne Grey. Edited by the Author of “ Gran])y/ ’ 3 vols. 

Anne Grey ! what a pretty, mojest, moonlight of title has been 
bestowed upon these volumes, and sooth- to-sa^T, the title is borne out by 
the style and the st^ry. It is rational, observant, quaint, and sufficiently 
romantic— did weymy svfflnenihj ? we should have said extravagantly so — 
for the cousin s^^mracter is of that monstrous nature whicli oiit-Herods 
Herod, and which (Ubntants are over fond of ci^ating, for the purpose of 
exciting, ^hen, in fact, they only latigue. 

Nothing can be more charming than the pretty^ gentle, quiet heroine — 
her loolings so vfcll subdued, but not at ^11 blinded — her temper so per- 
fect— her beauty so exactly suited to our tjftte, vvinnin*: us to lov% by its 
modest and holy influence— her affections so earnest, sc^trntlifiil, so un- 
changing, yet curbed bv riglit maidenly propriety. ^ 

We love Anne Grey f by holy Paul \vc do! and sliould earnestly desire 
such a wife. Happy is the man who calls hjf his. Her cliaractcr is drawn 
Avithout flaw through lliiee mortal volumes, and y^t she never tires us - not 
from the time she commences her career in pink frSeks and pin-befores to 
the conclusion, when we shut vol. 3, but retained Anne Grey m our imn- 
gination even to the present time. There are many points in the story, 
and a certain nuictness throughout, that reminds ns of some of Miss 
Austin’s admiranle novels, and once or twice we caught ourselves thinking 
that some sketches were penned in Miss Kdgewwtli’s style ; vve do not 
mean that cither of these ladies but simply^ that they woiilcj^ 

so have written. Charlotte is a blot on the book— the dark is too forcibly 
touched hi— it is blackness, not shadow — a fault which we hope the author 
Avill carefully avoid in her next. 

The Poetical Souvenir. 32mo. 

This inviting little volume serves as a casket to enshrine some of the 
brightest gems of moral and devotional poetry that the mint's of Englisli 
thought have given forth. Something of the spirit in which the collection 
has been made, may be inferred from the Editor’s prefatoiy dt'claration of 
his being “ not without a hope, that it may lead stme to ])ejcoivo tliat 
whatever is pure, and touching, and ennobling in the inspirations of the 
Muse, will lose nothing of its power, of its tenderness, by association with 
llie deepest and holiest feelings of religion.’' In illustration of the truth of 
this sentiment w^e find, as contributive to the composition of this miniature 
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manual, the names of Southey, Campbell, Byron, Scott, Milman, Mont- 
gomery, Heber, Coleridge, Hemans, &c. 

Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland. Music end Words by Samuel 
Lover, Esq. 

We receive occasbnally ballads and duets, but there has been lately 
such a dearth of music, properly so called, that we have given over our 
musical notices. When, however, we meet a genuine melody, we arc 
neither so old nor so tasteless as not to relish it as it deserves. Mr. Lover 
has come before us in a new character; we have appreciated his traits and 
stones of the Irish peasantry for a veiy long time ; we have admired the 
hdelity, the beautiful colouring, and the expression of his miniatiwes, and 
now we are called upon to testify of the sweetness of his poetry, and the 
skill and pathos of Ids musical compositions. We are tired of praising him, 
—and yet, in common honesty, we cannot help it ‘Mr. Lover has, indeed, a 
diversity of gifts, and excels in all# painter, poet, and musician; it is really 
too bad : if we encountered many such, Othello’s occupations” would 
be o*er. 

Six of those songs of the superstitions of Ireland have come forth, and, 
we doubt not, thpy will be continued.* When completed, we shall request 
Mr. Lover to publish them, with one of his own, inimitable sketches to 
illustrate each ; a sort of Irish musical annual, .that would be sure to 
succeed. ® 

My Daughter’s Book ; 'containing a Selection of ap\>'oved Readings in 
Jjiterature/Science, and Art 

This is a useful and am'using volume. The selections, for the most part, 
are very judiciously made ; and we have observed nothing in it, at all ob- 
joctiouable : this, in so very varied a w^ork, is no sliglit prpisc. It consists 
ehiolly (^f jirose, an^ the subjects are arranged under several heads— as 
“ IMusic,” “ Drawing,” &c.— each head being illustrated by extracts from 
popular writersvM It is compiled by tlie editor of the “ Young Gentleman’s 
Book ” — a work which we remember praising some time ago. 

Navigation Sifnplified. By Mrs. Taylor. 

Wo recommend all whom it may concern to look over this very singular 
liook, into whose merits and calculations we do not pretend to enter farther 
than w'e were oldiged, so as to be aide to speak upon the eifect of tlie 
whole ; and \yc are able to I’cport favourably of the industry, knowledge*, 
and talent, displayed through the publication. This pi^luciion cannot 
come uudei’ the title of “ light literature,” nor can any volume be termed 
‘‘ lieavy” that adds to, or simplifies, scnence. It is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to hll Majesty. 

The Book of Science. By John M. Moffatt. 

This is a very pretty book, with pretty binding and pretty prints ; Imt 
we are by no means sure that young people will comprehend the “ expla- 
nations” which the author gives of the various terms used in chemistiy, 
geology, &c. It is somewhat too learned for those who arc creeping on 
towards a knowledge of science, and' surdy not learned enough for those 
who have achieved it. We must therefore recommend it to those who are 
not uninformed upon^'uch subjects, but who require better and safer helps 
than the small catechisms recently issued in siwh abundance. 
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TttWe Talk of the late S. T. Coleridge. 
is in preparuJlon. 

Miss Kemble's (now Mrs. I^ntler) TraveU 
in the United States, nud Opinions of the 
Americans, will shortly oppear. 

A Visit to Iceland daring the present Sum- 
mer, by John Barrow, Ksq., Jun., nearly 
reudyk 

. Orlenial Illustrations of the Scriptures from . 
the Manners, Customs, uiid Superstltiona of 
the Hindoos, by the llcv. Joseph Bobci'ls. i« 
the press. 

Early in 1835 will be publisbed, Memoirs 
of the Life, Character, and Writings of Sir 
Matthew Hale, by J. B. ■W'illlums, Esq. ' 

Sir Grenville Temple, who has lately re- 
turned from his Travels in Africa, Is about to 
publisli the result of his Ohservattons, parts 
of whk'li have afforded so much interest at 
the late sittings of the Geographical Society; 
tlic printing of the work is already consider- 
ably advanced, and the publication may be 
expected early in the ensuing month. • 

Lady Blessington's new* Novel, entitled 
The 'fwo Friends, is now ou the eve of i)ul% 
licatioi\; also, the New Sctros of The O’para 
Tales, entitled. The Mayor of Wind-gap and 
Cuuvaasing. Jf 

Miss Pardoe's neijF Novel, entitled The ' 
Murdens and the ^l^ventrya, which has been 
nmtvoidably deKiycd, will appear early in the 
ensuing inifllth. 

Selwyn \i 0 Kcuich of a Dnugliter, and other 
Pieces, by tije Author of Tales of the Moor?, 
will, it Is expected, be ready for publication 
about the middle of January. 

On the 1st of January, No, I. of The Annals 
of General Science, conducted by llobert P. 
Tliomson, M.D., with the assistance of Thoe, 
Tliomsoii, M.l)., F.Il.S., See, 

The following worlrs arc .also In the press ; — 
The Gip'^y, a Romance, by the Author of 
“Maryot Ihirgundy.”— Journal of u Visit to 
Constantinople and some of the Greek Islands 
in (he Spring and Summer of IS3.3, by Jolin 
Aiihljo, Esep F.G.S — Eiiglivih in India and 
other Sketebes, by a Tiiiveller. — The Vill.ige 
Churchyard ;uid other Poems, by (he Right 
lion. Lady Enmieline Stuart Wortley. — Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, by Mr, James.— Some 
Account of the Writings of Cleineiit of Alcx- 
aiulria, by the Bishop of Lincoln. — The Chmic 
;ind Coniiossicur in Italy and Sicily.condeiising 
(he best Observations of the more distinguished 
Tourists through those Countries.— Klcmeuts 
of Medical Police; or, the Principles, 8:c. of 
Legislating for the Public Health, by Dr. Bis- 
set Hawkins.— Obseivutions on the History 
and Ministry of St. Peter, by the Rev. P. Stuu- 
htpe DoJd, M.A —The Life of Bishop Jewel, 
by the Rev. C ^V. Le Baa, M.A.— A Volume of 
Charges delivered to the Clergy of his Dio- 
cese, by tile Bishop of Barbadoes.— A New 
Guide-Book to Ireland.— ViHero?, by the Au- 
thor of the “ Valley of the Clusonc,’^— The 
Book of Revelation, with Notes, by the Rev. 
Isaac Ashe, A.M.— The Mediator of the New 
Covenant; a Series of Sermons by the Rev. 
James Spencer Knox,— Sir GrcnviUe Temple’s 
Travels ia Africa, * 


LIST oy NRV BOdrS; 

History of the Fall of the Roman Empire* 
hy J* C. L. de Sismondl, Vol. It# forming 
Vol. LX I, of Dr. Lardner's Cabiaet Cyclo- 
pectlia.’' 6f. 

PractfcBl Geometry, 8 cCh by Thomas Brad, 
ley, Library of Useful Knowledge,^’ Byo. 7«. 

The Natural History of BlrdSi by Robert 
Mudie, l2mo. 4r. 6d. 

Selections from the Itallon Poets, with 
Translations by James Glassford, Esq., 12mo. 
7#. 

Mirth and Morality; a Collection of Ori- 
ginal Talcs, fAp, 8vo, 6 j. 

Seymour’s Comic Album for 1835, ISroo. 7s. 

Kidd’s Fashionable Library, or Mirror of 
Fun, l8mo. 8?. 

Faiistus, a serio-comic Poem, with IS Illus- 
trations, by CrowqulU, imp. 8vo. Gs. 

A Description of the Azores, or Western 
Islands, by Captain Bold, 8vo. 12jf. 

Autobiography of Jack Ketch, with 14 Illus- 
trationa^ 6d. , 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women of all Na- 
tions, by Madame Junot, 8vo. 14s. 

Bowbotham's Guide to French Language 
and Conversation, 18mo. 3s. 

Robinson Qjjjjtisoe. with Howell's Account of 
Selkirk, I vol fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

Boy’s Friend ; or, Maxims of a Cheerful Old 
Man, 4s 6d. 

Bishop Sumner’s Exposition of St.John^ 
Gospel, 8vo. 9s, 

Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy, by John 
Tipung, 8vo*12i. 

Tlfe Historical !hooka of the ^lew Testa- 
ment, with Notes by the Rev. E. J. Geolieguu; 
12nio, 7 s. C/i. 

The Causes of the Corruption of Chris- 
tianity, by Robert Vaughan, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Cooke’s Vievys of London, imperial 8vo, 
3/. 3s. ; impuflal 4to. AK 18s.; India, G/. l*l.v. 

Treatise on the Manufacture, Nature, &c. of 
the Gun, by William Greener, Mvo., iri.s. 

Marstoii, a novel, 3 vuls. post bvo. II. Us.Cd. 
boards. 

The Girl’s Rook of Sports, square, Ks.Zd, bds. 

A Greek Grammar for the New Testument, 
8vo, 4s, f)d. 

•Three Years in the Pacific, cuntuining No- 
tices of Brazil, Chili, Peru, &c. 4n 18.U, 32, and 
33, 2 vols. 8vo. 1^. 4?. 

East India Regis^r, 183.*?, lOi. sewed. 

CnntributioiiR to the Botany of India, by 
Robert Wight. 8vo. 7 a. 6d 

Hyachiiithe, or the Contrast, 5,v, ’ 

George Ciuikshank’s Sketch-Book, oblong 
folio, Vol. I., pl.dn, I5s. . coloured, I/, 1.?. 

Sacred History of the World, by Sliaron 
Turner, F S.A. , Vol. 11 . 8vo., 14s. 

A Narrative of Events in the ‘.onth of France, 
and of the Attack ou New Orleans in 1814 and 
1815, by C.aptain John Cooke, lOs Od. 

The Practical Elocutionist, by Alexander 
Bell, 5i-. 6d. • 

The Princess > or, the BeguUie, by Lady 
Morgan, 3 vols. post 8vo. IL Us. 6d. 

A Treatise ou Nautical Surveying, by Com- 
mander Edward Belcher, royal 8vo. platen 
fils. • 
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FINE ARTS. 

royal acadkmy. 

(From Retiirns'^reliittittg to the Royal Academy* ordered by the House 
. of Commons to be printed, June 24th, 1834.) 

. Tlierc are five Professors io the Royal Academy— viz, those of anatomy, 
perspective, architecture, sculpture, and painting, each of whom is to de- 
liver six totures annually. The number of lectures delivered in the Aca- 
demy during the last ten years is as follows 



18Z1 

IS25 

182(^ 

1827 

182H 

1829 

13.^0 

1331 

1832 

1833 

Anatomy 

. C 

6 

6 

6 

G 

G 

G 

6 

6 

G 

Perspective 

G 

4 

4 

G 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

Architecture 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

G* 

G* 

6* 

Sculpture 

6 

1 

3 

3 

5 

G 

6 

C 

6 

C* 

Painting 

6 

none 


G 


G 

G 

C 

none 

3 


Anatomy — total,. GO ; no deficiency. * 

Perspective — total, 20; 40 deficient. Architecture-. rtotal, 18; 42 deficient. 
Sculpture — total, 48; 12 deficient. Painting — total, 43 17 deficient. Or by the 
four Academician Professors— delivered, 129, instead of ^0; deficiency, 111. 

The above quotation, upad all the columns within the‘vtable, are correctly 
copied from the Parliamentary document, except that\>e word “none’* 
is here inserted instead of its dumb prototype ( — ). Thc\'^tals are added 
in order to prevent mistakes, and the Professor of Anatomy is l^cpt some- 
what apart, because he is not a member pf the Royal Academy, npr even an 
ai'tist, but a surgeon. ‘ 

^ Thus, whilst, wndjr pretext of bad sight, ill health, deaVh, and resigna- 
tion, the Academicians compound tlicir accounts with the students for 
53f per cent., gentlemen whose more important avocations might well ex- 
cuse occasional absence have not omitted one lecture in ten years. 

This is the first inquiry made by Parliament: the result is, that for six 
years not one lecture on j^erspective has been delivered within the walls of 
the Academy— that durifig a still longer period the infirmities of the Profes- 
sor of Architecture pul a stop to instruction in that department, which has 
beel^ re-opened by substitute — that ultimately, even with this irregular 
mode of proceeding, four Academician Professorships have in ten yeai*s 
produced only 129 lectures, instead of 240. 

Award of At the anniversary of the institution of the Royal 

Academy, the annual distribution’ of medals to the various successful can- 
didates in Vhe several departments of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
took place at Somerset House. The silver medal, and 'the Lectures of 
Rarr}', Opie, and Fflseli, bound and inscribed, were piesenled to Mr. G. 
Sayer, for the best copy of 1 he “ Assumption,” by Murillo, from the Dulwicli 
Gallery. The silver medal was presented to Mr. J. Welsh, for the liest 
drawing from the life. Also, the silver medal to Mr. J. Johnson, for the best 
elevation, from actual admeasurement, of the Council-office and Hoard of 
Trade, Whitehall ; and a similar medal to Mr. G. Lee, for the best draw- 
ings from the antique of the head of Jupiter, the Laughing Faun, together 
with dra,wingsof thehand and toot. The silver medal was likewise awarded 
to Mr. G. Bool, for the best model in alto-relicf of “ Discobolus,” from 
the antique. The learned President, in bis comments on the copies made 
in the school of painting, observed, that notwithstanding their claims to 
merit as re garded mechanical excellence, there was in the principal portion 


Given by substitute. 
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of the copies a feebleness of design exhibited, against which he would 
caution the aspiring student as a defect, and as a bar to the attainment of 
real- excellence in his academic pursuits, . The merit of Ae drawings fipom 
the life was particularly deserving notice, and on that account the more 
excited his suri>rise that no modeh in the same department should have 
been received by the Academy. In drawings from the antique, he conti- 
nued, consideraole excellence in detail and execution had been displayed ; 
for had the Academy departed from their usual custom of not awarding a 
'second medal, they must- have adjudged three to as many performances of 
equal merit. 

Sir Martin further urged a close and unremitting study^of the human 
figure as essential to spirit and freedom of desigif. Purity of design, he 
continued, was not the characteristic of the British school : indeed, its defi- 
ciency in this respect was its most vulnerable point. The study of the 
l^uman figure had been often referred to as the fundamental principle — 
the grammar— of the art of painting ; but it was more, it was the language 
of the science — purity of design was the important end of study. This at- 
tained in the British school, and British artists would then enter in honour- 
able rivalry with the excellencies of the ancient and foreign schools, and 
insure the predominant ascendancy bf their own. • * 


p:.inokama.* pere la -chaise. 

Mr. Burford, wly# has for so many yeai’s delighted liOndon and London 
: visitors by the pr^uctions of his masterly pencil —whoso Panoramas have 
so often made^s acquainted with scenes previously known to us only 
through ll^e comparatively dull medium of letter-press,— Mr. Burford has 
just enabl(>d us to visit Pore La Chaise without th% trouble or cost of cross- 
ing the Channel; and has thus added another to the many obligations he 
lias conferred upon us. Our readers neeft not be tpld ♦hat the sul^cct is a 
striking one. The Sojourner of three days in Paris is sure to see it, as one 
of the most interesting wonders of the wonderful city, In^ century or two 
our own cemetery in the Harrow-road may resemble it. Time may enable 
us to compete with our great Rival in this matter as we have done in most 
others— but trees do not grow great in a few siyamers, nor, happily, do 
people die fast enough to throng our hunclred-ad^e burial-place, so as to 
make it picturesipie in a few seasons. Pore la Chaise at present stands 
alone in its gloomy interest, — its associations of undying love and imperish- 
able glory— its grandeur and its frippeiy-4ts simple green mounds and 
its large sepulchres of marble,— a remarkable illustration of the trench 
cliaractev — a strange blending of the little and the great. Mr. Burford 
seems to have used the wand of enchalttment rather than the brush of 
hair. lie has succeeded in placing us in the very midst of thb gay and 
sombre spot he has depicted ; — and we have no doubt the panorama of 
Pere la Chaise will be the most popular of his many meritorious perform- 
ances. 


conversazioni. 

“ The artists and amateurs ’’ have met again both at the West end and 
•the City, and apparently with as much energy and zeal as eveL Such 
meetings cannot but produce results the most beneficial they bring toge- 
ther for mutual service and mutual enjoyment the lovers of ail and its pro- 
• fessors To the one class they afford the means of rational enjoyment; ; 

and the other they call h‘om the solitude of their studies, vyhere e se, per- 
^ haps, their works might remain unseen and of course unpurchased. It is 
desirable that some mode should be devised of rendering the advantages of 
such societies more general. 


/aw.— VOL, XLIIL NO. CLXIX. 
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London ^nd its Vicinity. No. 12. By George Cooke. 

Some rponths ago we had occasion to mention the name of this eminent 
etfgraver^—an arti^st more esteemed, or a man more respected, did not 
exist, unliappily, he is now to be numbered among those who have 
been, work, ol: which the concluding number is before us, was the 
tavoured^ject of his life. He lived to finish it, but not to see it in its 
in the hands of the public. It is therefore published by his 
widow, to do honour to her husband's memory, and “ in the hope, also, 
tliat the result of many years of industry and talent may be beneficial to 
. f* children/V In its completed form it makes a beautiful and 

val uable work— cheap, e ven in these times of cheap art -^though not quite 
so low in price as the shilling numbers of London views, by which London 
has been of late absolutely inundated. What is bad, however, must be 
(tor at any price ; and such productions as those which, Mr. Cooke has 
Jell us must still be considered and described as astonishingly cheap, 
the artists to whom Mr. Cooke was indebted for designs were his “ own 
persoiml friends," and perhaps Callcott, Stanfield, and ihat admirable and 
truly English painter, Stark, never produced works of greater merit than 
Uiose they contributed to this noble volume. We irust the hopes of Mrs. 
Oooke—based as they are i\non the fame of her husband, and his excellent 
engravings — will not be disappointed. The publication is one, without 
which no collecli()n of works of art could be complete^ and, moreover, as 
many ot the buildings and scenes it describes are not naw in existence, it 
IS especially interesting to the antiquary and the lovers^f nature. We 
give to the collected voliiifie the highest recommendation in ourjiower. 

Findeii’s Landscape- Illustrations of the Bible. 

This beautiful wcfrk continues to improve. Callcotti: Turner, ^^tanfickl, 
Kobcrts, and larding, supply the principal subjects ; but their task is 
merely to put m effects” — the designs being supplied by travellers who 
have sKetchedthem fioiii nature — who have trodden again and again over 
the hallowed scenes they describe. Nature undergoes but little change 
under the influence of Jime : the creations of man hnve fallen to decay in 
the rich Kast, but the works of God are imperishable, and retain to-day 
almost the same features they i)Ossessed when the Saviour lived and died 
ammig them. If, therefore, the painters have, for the sake of the aforesaid 
etiects, introduced groups of modern Turks or debased Jews into their 
picUires, the ground-work is still as actual, as natural, as it was eighteen 
centuries ago. The designs, timrefore, illustrate our Bible far better than 
would ])icfonal descriptions altogether drawn from fancy. Here we have 
at least much that is real— there all is imagination. We may draw a gor- 
geous picture of tl\e Temple, but as little like what it really was as is our 
cathedral of St. Paul s. We far prefer to see .Terusaleui as if now is, in 
riuns-the fulfilment of an awful prophecy, Wc shall therefore bind up 
with hible-as so many keys to know‘ledge, and so many exemplifica- 
tions ol Holy Writ- these “ Illustrations;” and not with the less pleasure 
because they are admiralile as works of art, and accessible to those 
whose means of purchasing its most beautiful productions are necessarily-.. 


J^ailey, the admirable sculptor, has been commissioned to exceute a si a- < 
tne 01 Jjr. Jebb, the late venerable Bishop of Limerick. 
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month of gi^oatest import , to th6 dranfeisi^ thut Captmn 
\Polhill, havjn^g lost about fifty thousand pounds by his speculation, has 
retired, satisfied with the honours he has gained, and left the jofiS 
monarchy of the two theatres to Mi*. Bunn, who means to continue his 
course through the season as best he can. We cannot sympathize with 
the gallant officer. His money has been spent, or squandered, to very 
little piirj50se. He has tried no grand experiment — he has made no effort 
to re^nerate the stage — ^he has used no exertions for the restoration cd the 
legitimate drama — he has not summoned into existence a single large mind 
to claim distinction, either as author or as actor. JThe public, in fact, owes 
little to him ; and he, it appears, owes as little to the piddic. The parting 
is one, therefore, unaccompanied by regret on either side. And now wiu 
come the inquiry, what is to be done hereafter? Mr. Bunn will probably 
retain Cqvent^garden, and a new manager must be found for old Drury. 
Competition always produces beneficial results. Mr. Dunn must stir him- 
self into action ; ana his opponent must be energetic and enterprising. 
We may, therefore, find ere long that the dormant dramatic talent of Great 
Britain will be once more aroused ;.«and that genius, now so abundant in 
England, will again speak from the British stage. We trust that all our 
enjoyment and all our ^formation \fill not be perived from the deleterious 
springs of the French capital ; that our dramatists will not fancy they can 
content us by plaim or bad translations— that the paste and scissors will 
be no longer the sources of their inspiration. 

The pnncip^^'novelty of the month has been at Drury-lane, where 
“ Richard the Second,” written by an author oftce familiar to the stage— 
William S^akspeare— has been revived. Although this play is perhaps 
hut little calculated for representation, yet we thaiflc the manager for intro- 
ducing it, notwithstanding that Mr* Vandeqhoff had t(^ sustain 
and that he is ill quiilifieiffor aturden at once so heavy and so honourable. 
The play of Richard the Second, magnificent as it is in cojjiposition, wants 
the stir, the actual, the excitement, so necessary for representation on the 
boards of a theatre. It is a tale of ** graves, and worms, and epitaphs 
and if our sympathies are at times excited by the deep woe and pressing 
misery of a king, the sorrow speaks always in a subdued tone, and rarely 
moves the passions. In a theatre there maybe some to appreciate the 
fine drawing and mellowed tints of the picture, but the many prefer the 
bolder outline and the more glowing colours. It is not, therefore, likely 
that “ Richard the Second” will be a popular play — still it is Shakspeare s ! 

At Covent'gardert, Mr. Vandenhoff has enacted Lear ; but with the 
remembrance of Macready still fresh upou us, the less we say of liis suc- 
cessor the more agreeable will it be to him. Macready mastered the 
part ; his acting in it is perhaps, on the whole, the most perfect we have 
ever witnessed; we do not except even Kean, although the power of his 
mighty genius has lost no portion of its influence over us. Macready’s 
was a new conception of Lear, true as nature ; that of Mr. Vandenhoff is 
but a reprint of the old edition, with all its errors and blemishes presei^ved, 
as if they were among its most essential beauties. 

“ ADELPKI THEATRE. 

At this pretty and entertaining little theatre, the fable is reversed : it 
is not the mountain that brings forth a mouse, but the mouse that brings 
forth a mountain. The chef d'mivre of the season is a drama, or, as it.is 
irreverently termed in the bills, ** a huTletta^ founded on IVIr, Bulwer s 
“ Last Days of Pompeii.” We give all credit to Mr. Yates and his inde- 
fatigable management— all praise to Mr. Buckstone and his equally inde- 
fatigable scissors— an^ due honour to the scene-painters and property men. 
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The bringiflfi: dut of «uch A ffU^ect eiU wwh n theatre, we should call 
next to a miracle ; and brinring it out in such good style is richly de- 
serving the encouragement ft is sure to meet with. We ourselves were 
amongst the first to point out how admirably calculated the novel was for 
scenic representation ; indeed the author has himself dramatized his own 
splendid creation:— throw the book into three acts— paint the scenes he 
describes— out down the dialogue— and rc»7«/— a play worthy the olden 
dramatists* possessed of all then keen and cutting satire— erf all their mira- 
culous knowledge of human nature, and set in such refined gold, that it 
is questionable whether the workmanship of the rare and beautiful casket, 
or the native richness of the jewel, deserve the greatest commendation. 

Tlve great effect of the book stands alone in its magnificence, like the 
great and immortal destroyer which swept from the face of the smiling 
earth the beautiful city, with its pomp and its vanities. The contempla- 
tion of this event would have been too vast as well as too painful for the 
mind to dwell upon, were it not for the mingling, or perhaps we should 
say the introduction of the passions, and motives, and wit, and gaiety of 
Italian life. These, while they interest, lead on to the catastrophe ; and 
such materials have been worked out by the Adelphi Company. The 
worker in common clay may model llje Venus of Canova ; but that ceases 
to be Canova s workmanship. 

Mr. Yates imitate Arbaces, but jt is not ArJjaces. Mrs. Honey is 
but alas ! for the dignity of the Italian lady.* Where is the bright- 
eyed Sallust? Who can personate the graceful, the elegant, the beautifiil 
Glaucus ? At the Opera indeed, where the magic of i;]jie music, and, still 
better, the chaim of distance would be added to the sdane, it is possible 
that some one might be fjyind to ** look like him but alas! for the poor 
gentleman at the Adelphi who is doomed to such a trial. 

Mrs, Keeley has, in her personation of Nydia, far passed h^r ordinary 
bounds of cleverness. She has entered into the poetry, the spirit, the 
painful «earnestnes9t andT passion of the character. We never can expect 
to see Nydia better played. She has felt it— she feels it still — and her 
triumph is, that* she makes others feel : her song is the most beautiful 
thing on record ; and her acting alone would have saved the piece, if there 
had been any doubt of its triumph. 

John Reeve seems as necessary at this theatre as a tail to a paper kite ; 
he is tacked on, tied 6n, lugged in, somehow or other ; whatever comes, 
he is sure to follow ; but really he makes a very respectable Mrs. Burbo— 
an "excrescence to be sure, but one perhaps that is necessary to the general 
(Adelphi) health of the whole. 

Although we hope to see this tale produced at the Opera-house— till it 
is, we recommend every one to see it at the Adelphi, and congratulate 
Mr. Yates on having had the shirit to expend so much on an enterprise 
which does honour to his intellect, and gains him fresh credit in every 
sense of the word.^ 


The Christmas pantomimes were represented too late in the month for 
us even to name them to our readers ; but, as usual, they delighted all the 
“ little boys and girls,” and were not, we suppose, unamusing to children 
of larger growtli. 
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ROYAL ACAOEMY. 

From a lecture on anatomy and its connexion with the tmc aits, re- 
/cently delivered by Mr, Green at tho Royal Academy, we extract the ftd- 
lowinjif— for which we are indebted to the “ Morning Chronicle — 

“ The Professor, after recapitulating the leading observations of his last 
lecture on the human skeleton, proceeded to call the attention of his audi- 
•ence to the various phenomena of muscular action, tlie most remarkable of 
which is the extreme rigidity the muscles acquire in the hour cjf death, after 
which no change takes place until final decomposition. 

The application of muscular power has been (^nsidered by many to be 
under circumstances of great disadvantage ; since it is a well-known fact, 
that in order to support a weight of one pound in the hand, at right angles, 
with the fore-arm, the flexor muscles of that arm must exert a force equal 
to ten pounds. But if the great axiom in mechanics were taken into con- 
sideration --that what is lost in power is gained in time — we should find 
^such an objection refuted ; and that the rapidity of movement thus ac- 
quired fully compensates for the increased power thus called into exercise. 
It is also often erroneously supposed, that each particular muscle is exclu- 
sively appropriated to yie performance of some particular action ; whereas, 
it is by the help of many, and by harmonious combination, that all mover- 
ment is effected. Connected with the muscles*are iheir several coverings, 
such as the aponeujpsis, which surrounds them, and gives them siippoii 
under vigorous ac^iron. The second covering is the cellular membrane, 
which is a soft^ ielding, elastic substance, forming a kind of fibrous net- 
work of meshed or cells, covering the whole 4>ody. This membrane is 
subject to Very considerable variation ; is even found different in the several 
periods of life, also in the two sexes, and is in both the kidicaiion of health 
and disease. This is then covered by the skinr-a transparent piedium 
beautifully composed of fibres irregularly ifiterwoven together, plentifully 
supplied witli blood-vessels, and highly endowed with nerves. Herein man 
essentially differs from all other animals. His susceptibility of touch is far 
ihore acute than theirs. Their outer covering is either hair, or feathers, or 
scales : while through this finer surface muscular action is more perfectly 
revealed, and the cause yet more fully developed. •'Jhe skin gives, {Dcrhaps, 
the strongest indication throughout the system of intelligent life, circu- 
lating beneath its transparent surface. It is redolent with that grand 
chaos of colour which gives the beautiful complexion of the European. 
The blush of virgin modesty, the flush of excitement, the purple hue of 
sensuality, the languor and waning aspect of disease, and the pallid clammi- 
ness of death, are here portrayed with unerring fidelity. 

“ It is in the muscular system that the differences of the sexes are more 
clearly developed than in the skeleton ; and in comparison beauty is the 
hidden charm of the female figure, while expressiveness is the attribute of 
man. In the female figure all is elegance, the lines arc flowing and beau- 
fully rounded — there are none of the prominent markings or hardness of 
line which we discover in man, and which indicate more decision and 
greater persistency of action. From the peculiar beauty of the female 
figure we are often reminded of the early stages of childhood; where the 
•whole figure is undeveloped, and appears to possess the character of growth. 
Childhood, especially in sleep, is particularly striking when nature is at 
rest. The beauteous form which then it often assumes seems more the 
result of accident, or the effect of outward circumstances on the figure, 
than of the action of the muscles themselves. In childhood, ‘ when tiAe 
is young, and life is in its spring,’ nourishment and sleep appear to be the 
business of life. Age advances, the figure becomes more elongated, more 
expressive ; but as yet even in the second stage there is no persistency of 
action, and until the time of puberty little apparent difference is to be 4*6- 
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cognised between the It ^ il; thin period of lift th^ separate and 

assume their opposite characters, yet opposite, not as aliens, but as corre- 
spondents/^ The^duties of home and maternity devolve upon woman ; all 
tlrnt Is calculated to attract ii now unfoliftd as it wem to allure and detain 
man to home, her peculiar province, wheraifhe is captive by her weakness, 
but which her presence consecrates as the^birthplace of all that is lovely 
or virtuous in humanity. In man the expanded chest, the lofty brow, the 
altered voice, the welded and sinewy limns bespeak his perfect form, his 
greater aptitude for the business end duties of life. T^ese in return be- 
come the corporeal pledges of manhood, and then it is that the human 
figure is at its zenith. From this epoch little change occurs until the 
markings of decay becopie visible. 

“ The decline of life is seen in the prominence of the Ixmes ; the lines of 
the figure are hard, severe, and expressive of the change, The eye grows 
dim, the skin is flaccid and shrivelled, the figure shmnken and withered, 
the legs enfeebled, and the body, bending beneath the weight of years, 
totters towards the earth, and man becomes as it were a living tomb, on 
which in strongest characters death has already inscribed his epitaph. But 
from the living tomb— the dried chrysalis'^-bis undying spirit bursts in the 
fulness of its power, to live anew witl\, renovated beauty and fitness of form 
in glorious immortality.” ^ 

GEOGRAPHICAl* ^SOCIBTV, 

Sir G. Murray presented the royal premium to Lieptenant Burnes, ob- 
serving that such an act was one of the most plcasiA^ duties of a chair- 
man, He animadverted on the travels of Lieutenant Burnes, 'which were 
of the most interesting oiliaracter, whether viewed in r^^erence to the 
classical recollections of ancient history, or in connexion with the more 
modern and momentoutf concerns of this empire. To trace tlte course of 
the In<|us was Lieutenant Burpes’s first objoct^water* communication 
through the midst *of a great* country being properly considered of the 
highest impoifa^ce to its inhabitants, as regarded their commerce, their 
manufactures, their arts, and last, not least, their religion ; especially so 
in those states where the population w^as in comparative ignorance and de- 
gradation. After noticing Lieutenant Burnes’s exploration of the Oxus, 
Sir Geoige observed th(jkhe felt particularly gratified at the circumstance, 
that no branch of the public service was more prominent in fostering and 
bringing forward talent than the service of the East India Company, to 
'W'hich Lieutenant Burnes belonged. Aided by the Company, and by the 
vigour of his native character, the energy of his mind, his daring courage, 
his classical knowledge and store of science, he pursued his journey to 
central Asia, passed from Cabool to Bokhara, pushing his discoveries into 
a count ly# interefiting to all Englishmen, and making many important 
corrections of errors in the geography of the East. By the patient poi*se- 
verance and sound judgment which he displayed, he made his way 
through a barbarous country, which would have baffled any other man 
less endowed. 

Lieutenant Burnes, in return, addressed the meeting. He felt very 
grateful for the honour and approbation bestow^ed on him by the Geogra- 
phical Society. Many travellers, he observed, had gone part of the same 
route before him, on their own account ; he, however, had been stimulated, 
assisted, and protected by the East India Company : through its great 
political influence, he was enabled to proceed with safety over his extended 
He was exceedingly pleased to see around him many gallant 
officers of that service, who had been his companions in arms in early 
life. After running over the course of his travels, Lieutenant Burnes ^ 
stated, that when in the midst of the deseiis of Tartary, in company with 
Mr. Moorcroft, he received a letter from a French gentleman at Lahore, 
together with thc“li)a>t India Gazette,’* in which wiw an account of the 
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Geographical Society of london, setting forth its anxietylto promote the 
exploration of central Africa: the receipt of the infbrmatipn jgl^dened 
the hearts of ,the travellers, and added new life to them in thojr perilous 
undertaking. In conclusion, lieutenant Burnes said ne was , altogether 
/inadequate to the task of pro^rly expressing the high sense he entertained 
of the notice and kindness conferred upon him, 

ROYAL ASIAtld SOCIETY. 

• A communication from Mr. W. C. Taylor, “ On the present state and 
future prospects of Oriental Literature, viewed in connexion with the Royal 
Asiatic Society,” was read at a recent meeting. The author commenced 
by a rapid sketch of the progress of Oriental literature, from the time of 
Alexander the Great, to the establishment of the British empire in India. 
He asserted that the plans of the Macedonian conqueror were manifestly 
devised by an enlightened mind, and that, had Alexander’s life been spared, 
he would have been remembered as the benefactor, not the scourge, of the 
human race. The dynasty of the Ptolemies was the only one among the 

^successors of Alexander that continued to unite Europe and Asia by the 
bonds of commerce. In Alexandria were to be found representatives of all 
the religioixs creeds, and all the philosophic sects of the East and West. 
Hence, when the progress of Christianity directed the attention of tiic 
Greeks and Romans te the religion of Asia, the Schools of Alexandria 
acquired an impovtan^ie which had a fatal effect on the purity of the Chris- 
tian faith ; for the philosophers attempted to unite the simple doctrines of 
the Gospel with tne dark and mysterious speculations of the East. It 
seemed not^mprobable that utter weariness of the violence and folly of 
heresiarchs njfpai’ed the way for that abject sulwnission to anthorily which 
so long chSi^terised the Christian Church. The sudden rise and wondrous 
extension ^of the Saracenic empire attracted lass attention to Oriental 
literature than fuight have been expected : but began to be expensively 
cultivated when the progress of science, under tire patronage of the 
Kaliphs, liad placed the Arabs at the head of the nitellectual world. The 
Reformation, by directing public attention to the originjJl language of the 
Scriptures, revived the study of the Hebrew and its cogriale dialects, 
usually called the Semitic family of languages. The increase of the Levan- 
tine trade in England was followed by a more ztmjpus study of Ai-abic and 
Persian literature; but this led to an error not yet completely exploded, 
namely, the belief that these literatures were the substance of all,thc 
literary treasures of the East ; and that Oriental literature was a uniform 
something compounded of the Bible and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments as great a mistake as if European literature had been supposed 
single, made up by a%lending of “ Pargdise Lost” with “ Don Quixote.” 
He attributed the prevalence of more correct notions .at pies^nt to tlie 
establishment of an Asiatic Society in Bengal, and showed that such a 
Society was necessary, both on account of the extent and variety of 
Oriental literature, and also on account of the errors to whicli individual 
investigators are liable. The author dwelt at great length on the advan- 
tages and importance of the cultivation of Oriental literature to the British * 
nation, as regarded our mighty empire in India, and our extensh e com- 
mercial relations with the East. He showed how much had been done, 

• andhow much remained to be done, in the investigation of the geography, 
statistics, and natural history of the countries with which w^e are con- 
nected ; and declared that if the importance of the Royal Asiatic Society 
were fully understood, it would have “ a branch in every sea-port, and a 
member in every counting-house.” 

entomological society. 

“ Observations upon Silk and Silk Iilgects,” by the Rev. Mr. Hope, was 
, read at a recent meeting. The increasing value of the silk-trade was in- 
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stanted in tl>e quautity of . silk irQ|)orted for . coi^smnption, which in 
the year 1833 amounted to 4,768,453 lbs-,bahig am increase of 3J per cent, 
over the preceding year. The value of the expoils gave an increase of not 
less than 40 per cFent. in a, single year. The author stated that 700,00(1 
persons w^ere most probably at the present time occupied in the silk-trade. 
The chief oliject of the paper was, howevej^^e suggestion of various plans 
for the importation and rearing of those large and splendid exotic species 
whence the supplies of silk of other countries are derived. In the subse- 
quent discussion, the importance of these suggestions was admitted, and 
various observations were made as to the practicability of carrying them 
into effect. The memoir was illustrated by an exhibition of a very extensive 
and beautiful series of the exotic species of silk moths, some of which are 
scarcely equalled in sizo'-and splendour by any other lepidopterous insects. 
Various remarkable silk-cocoons were also exhibited. 


VARIETIES. 

WooL — Total actual quantity on which duty has been paid for con- 
sumption from the official relurns up last week, comparing the present 
to the same period, 1813 : — 

• < I\nn(h. 

London Sheep’s, in itJ34 • ^ . 1,44^,375 

Other sorts . • • 17,334,090 

13,330,374 

Sheep’s, in 1333 . 2,714,781 

Other sorts . . 10,203.622 

1T5>1(M03 

* Decrease in 1834, pounds . . 33,020 

BaiSTOL...Total, in W34 • . . 101,705 

' in J 333 .... 230,555 

Decrease in 1834, pounds , . 137,7^10 

Hull Total, in 1334 . . . 7,620.700 

in 1833 . . . 8,903,170 

^ Decrease in 1 834, pounds . . 1,342,339 

Total decrease in this year as compared with 
the same date last year at the above ports, 
pounds ••.... 1,503,203 

Stock. ..In London, sheep’s • . .374,232 

Other sorts • • 3,OD7gp08 

Total peunds . 3,472,440 

At Liverpool, sheep’s, pounds . . 1,587,013 

Savings Banks and Turns-ouf , — A pamphlet has just been put forth by 
Mr. Pratt, the barfister appointed to certify the mles of savings banks 
and friendly societies. This production contains accounts of the savings 
^banks in every county of England, Wales, and Ireland, showing the num- 
l)cr and amount of deposits, and the increase or decrease that has occurred 
in each particular instance, between November, 1831, and November, 1833, 
the latest periods to which the official returns reach. The result is, that 
in the space of those two years the total number of accounts has increased 
to the extent of 45,755 ; the im^ease of depositors of sums not exceeding 
50/. being 40,616, and the gfoss sum invested on the 20th of November, 
1 833, amounting to 1,403,404/. more than in November, 1831. This state- 
ment affords satisfactory evidence of a progressive improvement in the 
condition of the industrious classes. It is worthy of observation, that the 
few counties which exhibit a fallingtoff in the amount of their deposits are 
precisely those in which trades’ unions and turns-out have prevailed to the 
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ffteatot extent. Amang parts of the country ^here i;mi;6»»<ippear toTiave 
nourished at the expense of the savings banks, we may enumerate Derby- 
shire and Durham, in the latter of which thei’e has been a <le<srease of 9 1 7 
out of 3651 accounts. As might naturally be supposed, the Waste of 
^capital has occurred principally among the smaller and poorer depositors ; 
the diminution in the numbe^rW accounts under 50/. being 719, and the 
decrease in sums below 10 O/. amounting to 830 of the entire 017. The 
highest average amount of deposits in the English counties occurs in 
.Dorset and Hertford, where the accounts average 41/. to each depositor ; 
the lower averages are in London, 22L j and in Monmouthshire and War* 
wicksWre, in both which the average amount of each depositor is i/5/. 
The increase in the deposits of the Irish savings’ banks has been propor* 
tionably much greater than in the English. In HEngland and Wales the 
augmentations since 1831 do not exceed 8 per cent, of the gross sura 
invested, while in Ireland the increase has been above 25 per cent. Of 
course it will be said that the condition of the Irish people being inferior 
to the English, there exists greater room for improvement in the one case 
than in the other, and that this circumstance explains the more rapid 
^expansion of savings banks in Ireland. The observation is undoubtedly 
true, but it leaves the fact of the increasing prosperity of the sister king 
dom unshaken. It is clear that Ireland is not only in a state of progressive 
improvement, but that She is improving at a quicker rate than this country. 
It IS remarkable that tjfe number of Accounts open in savings banks greatly 
exceeds that of the Bank of Engfatvl for the receipt of dividends. In the 
latter there are 276/^76 accounts, but in the former they amount to 475,155, 
with a capital of 15,715,111/. The humbler classes have thus no incon- 
siderable peccary stake in the welfare of their country, and in the pre- 
servation national faith. * 

The Wifidow Duties, — It is not generally know® that all persons assessed 
to the window-duty are, by an Act passed the last Session of Parliament, 
empowered immediately to open, free of^xtra diily, a»y additiona> number 
of windows in their dwelling-houses. But if any new building be attached 
to a dwelling-house, or any communication be opened vKth any adjoining 
premises, the windows in the same will be charged with the duties already 
assessed. The same exemption will apply to persons not assessed, by rea- 
son of there being less than eight windows (ex^isive of the front shop- 
windows) in their respective dwelling-houses. CH)rm)Osition for window- 
duties will entirely cease on the 5th of April next. The above important 
exemption will prevent surveyors from making surcharges on such duties. 

Important Statistical Table , — The following analysis of the occupation 
of the population of Great Britain is taken from ** Marshall’s Statistics of 
the British Empire;” — 

Descriptions, Number ( Faraities. ^Persons. 

1821. 1831. 1831. 

Agricultural occupiers • , . * 250,000 250,000 1.500,000 

Agricultural labourers . • . 728,956 800,000 4,800,000 

Mining labourers .... 110.000 120,000 600,000 

Millers, bakers, butchers . . . 160,000 180,000 900.000 

Artificers, builders, &C. . . . 200,000 230, (M>0 650,000 

Manufacturers • • . • • 340,000 400,000 2,400,000 

Tailors, shoemakers, batters . . 150,000 180,000 1,080,000 

Shopkeepers 310,230 359,000 2,100,000 

Seamen and soldiers . • . • 319,300 277,017 831,000 

Clerical, legal, and medical classes • • 30,300 90,000 450,000 

Disabled paupers . • . • 100,000 110,000 110,00^0 

Proprietors aud annuitants . • • 192,888 316,487 1,116,398 

Totals . . 2,911,383 3,363,504 16,537,398 

From this table it, appears that the agricultural and mining classes com- 
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|)0se'*f-l7ths df tfe whole population; the manufticturin^ claas 5-17ths ; 
the commercial class 2-17tnS; the pwfessional class, including the army 
and navy, and the non-producing class' of propHetors and paupers, making 
up, in nearly eqdtl moieties, the remaining 3-1 7ths. 

Com.—From the account of the quantities of corn, grain, and meal, im- 
ported during the month ending 6th October, 1834, it appears that 73,344 
quarters of various descriptions of foreign grain had arrived at the port of 
London, and that duties had been paid on 35,353 quarters for home con- 
sumption. The quantity of grain remaining in bond on the 5th of Octol)ei* 
was 1,206,141 quarters. 

The income for the past year of the Wesleyan Missionary {Society was 
54,767/. 9^. 7(/. ; of the London Society, 45,175/. 4^. — Sheffield Mercury , 

Arctic Land Expedition, — Letters have been received from Capt. Back, 
dated the 7th of May. He was actively engaged in making preparations 
for his departure for the coast ; and thougli, under all circumstances, he 
had resolved to divide his party, and take only one boat and crew with 
him, his spirits were high, and ne was convinced that no real danger need* 
thus be apprehended. The Esquimaux to the eastward of Coppermine 
River are considered uniformly gently and friendly to strangers. In this 
direction they are not brought in contact with any (lostilc tribes. Captain 
Back's supply, even of dry food, for a party rediwd as he proposes, will 
probably be amj)le. The kbour of transporting stores for them will be 
less than if all proceed ; and those left behind will push forward assist- 
ance during the season, to meet the advance on their return in autumn. 

The Hop Trade. — The duty upon the growth of the pre^TCnt year has 
been officially declared at S‘i9,936/. 17.9. 9^., which was mu^ff^jC^Kjater than 
was anticipated. The duty for the present year is much hr?ger than 
for many years past, if having produced to the revenue last year hut 
272,878/,.; in 1832, ,241,770/.; ?ind in 1831, 304,122/. The total amount 
of duty paid upon hops, including the whole rate of !</. per lb., the 
three 5 per cents, on ditto, and the new duty, is 1 8^. 8c/. per cwt. The 
juices of hops range as follow: — Kent pockets, from 95^. to 120^. jier 
cwt. ; Sussex ditto, 92^. to 1 1 Oa*. per cwt. ; yearlings, at 56.9. to 95^. per 
cwt.'; and old hops from 18^. to 50^. per cwt. Farnham pockets (new 
crop), 168«, to 1805. per'*;Wt. 

In making the excavations under the late House of Commons, the 
Speaker’s house, &c., some interesting ancient w orks have been discovered. 
A Purbeck marble floor, checquered in squares of ten inches, was found 
four feet below the surface, as also two openings of what must have been 
splendid windows ; and a few feet outside the northernmost of these is to 
be seen the ancient well where Kihg .John w’^as christened, and w^hich w^ell 
is evidently of Hhman construction. Almost every day brings to light 
some further evidence of the sound judgment, good taste, and superior 
skill of the English* architects, at* least live hundred years before “the 
schoolmaster” was heard of. 

Silk. — The quantity of silk imported for home consumption in 1833 
amounted to 4,758,453lbs., being an increase of per cent, over the year 
preceding. The value of the exjrorts gives an increase of not less than 40 
per cent. According to the Rev. Mr. Westwood, who submitted a paper 
on this subject at the last meeting of the Entomological Society, there arc 
probably at present about 7OQ,ft0O persons occupied in the silk trade. 

JVhale Fuhery. — Last year, the nine vessels belonging to Dundee took 
217*whales at Davis’s Straits fishery, from which" about 2015 tuns of oil 
and 100 tons of bone were obtained, calculated to be worth 65,000/. This 
year eight vessels were at the fishing-— one at Greenland. The whole took 
only US whales, which arc expected to yield about 1^30 tuns of oil and 
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fifty ton* of bone. The oer^es of «Ji the British reusfy last se^sotf pro- 
dnoed about 14,500 tuns of oil 5 tiiis season^ it is calculated they will only 
yield between 5000. and 6000, , * 

Trigonometrical Survey of Itelandr^ht direction Sf the tngonome- 
,* trical survey has long been confided to Colonel Colby, whose duty it is to 
direct all the operations. There were several officers all actively engaged 
in the measurement, and of these we can mention Captain Henaerson and 
Lieutenant Murphy, in addition to Lieutenant Brummond. How arduous 
*a task they had to perform may.be inferred from the fact that 400 feet of 
the base crosses the river Roe, near Newton-Limevaddy, over which a 
kind of bridge was laid on piles driven into the bed of the river. The 
party were in the water ten hours a day in the month of June of the year 
182B, sometimes breast deep, in executing this jJait of the measurement, 
which, for greater accuracy, was gone twice over. Such was the accuracy 
with which the work was executed, notwithstanding its unfavourable posi- 
tion, that the two results differed only by one five-hundredth part of a foot, 
which Is at the rate of about a foot in forty miles. The measurement was 
.begun in October, 1827 ; and the first 200 feet were measured twice over, 
in the presence of Messrs. Hersehell and Babbage (now Knights), and the 
difference of the two results did not^exceed half the bisection of a dot. 

General Post — The new Act of Parliament has lately come 

into operation, by which stampe^ew§papers may henceforth be sent to 
any of his Majesty s possessions and coionies beyond the seas free of 
expense, and received from the same, if put up in covers open at each end, 
with no other writing or print than the name of the parties to w^hom sent : 
newspapers printed in foreign colonies, and in the language of such colonies, 
may be as formerly on the payment of three-pence postage. 

Newspati/’s may he forwarded to France and other paris of the continent 
on tlie payment of two-pence when put in the foftjign post-oftice here, and 
received from tne same states on the payment of 4wo-pence, if prinj^ed in the 
language of such state, * 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

• * 

United States Shipping, — At the present moment, when so much atten- 
tion is paid to the increase or diminution of British commercial shipping 
in amount of numbers and tonnage, the following statement may not be 
wholly uninteresting, since it shows the great, nay rapid, increase of tliat 
class of shipping in the United States. It is taken from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, recently raad^ to Congress, by which it appears 
the registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage of the United States amount 
to 1,439,450 tons, divided among the states and territories as follows : — 
Maine, 192,714; N. Hampshire, 17,126; Massachusetts, 395,924; Rhode 
Island, 40,607; Connecticut, 52,878 ; Vermont, 1,531 ; New York, 319,209 ; 
New Jersey, 33,142 ; Pennsylvania, 88,162 ; Delaware, 13,265; Maryland, 
80,702 ; District of Colombia, 17,225; Virginia, 48,877 ; North Carolina^ 
32,142 ; South Carolina, 15,560 ; Georgia, 8,651 ; Ohio, 9,683 ; Tenessee, 
3,047; Michigan, 1,758 » Alabama, 7,240; Mississippi, 926; Louisiana, 
61,171 ; Florida, 1,911; Key West, 1,091 tons. 

Liberty of the Press in France, — From, the 2d August, 1830, when a 
perpetual oblivion of offences was proclaime'd, up to the 1st October, 1833, 
the account of Government prosecutions of the Parisian press stands as 
follows: — Indictments, 411 ; condemnations obtained, 143 ; whole duration 
of incarcerations arising from them, sixty-five years and two months ; 
penalties awarded, 12,062 pounds sterling. And the same account for the 
year to the 1st October, 1834, gives the subsequent list of addenda tliere- 
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unto: indictment, 119; condemnatioris, 45; duration of imprisonments, 
farty-one years and four months; and pen^ties inflicted, 4378 pounds 
sterling. In the lapse of rather mom than four years, therdbre, the public 
press of the French metropolis aloite has suffered, under the tender mercies 
of the Barricade system of popular freedom, by 520 indictments, 188 eon-, 
demnations, a century and six months of incarcerations, and 16,449 pounds ‘ 
sterling of penalties. 

The “ Revue Encyclopedique" gives some very interesting information 
relative to the children who are abandoned by their parents throughout 
France, and who are supported in the hospitals and other institutions of 
the country. The “ Revue*’ states, that according to official accounts that 
have been made, since the year 1819 the number of foundlings had increased 
from 99,346 to 122,981. The last number was during the year 1831, since 
wliich period no accounts have been made up. According to 4iie law, the 
male cnildren should be placed on board the vessels of the Royal Navy, 
but the Captains are so averse to take them, on account of their birth, 
that but very few are employed in this manner. They are under the care 
of the nurses until they arrive at the age of 12 years, from which time,, 
until they amve at the age of majority, they are employed in the fields and 
in various ways, but do not receive any salary for their labour. After the 
age of 21, they are turned into the world to seek their own subsistence. 
According to the statistics of the mortality among tkese children, it appears 
that formerly nine died out of ^ery ten uftfore attainieng the age of twelve 
years. At the present time the average is about one in three. In 1830, 
198 died out of 593 who were admitted into the hospital of Montpelier, 
This amelioration is accounted for by the increased sum which has been 
allowed lor the children’s j^pport, and likewise to the visitsi^'Hhe medical 
gentlemen who have by a recent regulation been appointed to mtt service. 

French Ministers during Four Yeai\^, — The following is, a list of all the 
political^men who, sipce the 31st cf July, 1830, have been called to sit for 
a longer or shorter period at the Council Board of Louis Philippe ; — MM. 
Dupont TEure, B^^ron Louis, Marshal Gerard, Comte de Rigny, Bignon, 
Guizot, de Broglie, Marshal Jourdaii, Tupinier, Molfj, Sebastiani, Lafitte, 
C. Perier, Marshal Maison, Montalivet, Merilhou, d’ A rgout, Marshal Soult, 
Barthe, Girod do I’Ain, Hiimann, Thiers, Persil, Duchatel, Roussin, Jacob, 
Due de Bassano, Bressor%, ‘General Bernard, Passy, Teste, Charles Diipin, 
Marshal Mortier. Total, 33 — 8J a year. 

Population of France . — The average annual births in France for the 
last ten years have been 967,490, and that of the deaths 781,480 ; so that 
the average annual increase of population has been 186,000. The aggre- 
gate increase during that period ^has been 1,860,000; of which number 
1,045,000 were males, and 815,000 females ; making a majority of males of 
one in five.* The annual average of marriages has been 234,544. 

Parisian Improvements, — The prefect of the department has decided 
on the appropriation of l,500,000f. for works in the Place de la Concorde 
and the Champs Elysees, which will be proceeded with, to the amount of 
800,000f. annually, till they are completed. There will be a great basin, 
\Mth an elegant fountain, in each of the four squares of the place, and six 
Ibuntains in different parts of the Champs Elysees, where handsome build- 
ings will be erected for dances, concerts, exhibitions, and other establish- 
ments— such as coffee-houses, eating-houses, and reading-rooms. All the 
paltry buildings which now exist in the Champs Elys6es are to be de- 
molished, but not a tree is to be cut down. The works will be begun in the 
spring of 1835. — Paris Advertiser, 

Recent letters from Egypt announce that the magnificent project for 
uniting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, by means of a canal across 
the isthmus of Suez, has been again resumed. It was formerly in contera- 
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plation to lay down a rail-road on the same track ; but, the 

probable difficulties and expenses of the nndertalring, it was abandoned in 
favour of the present scheme. ** Surely,” adds the Tetter, the merchants 
of England, Holland, France, and the ports of the Baltic, whom it will 
most especially benefit, ought to encourage so splendid and useful an un- 
dertaking,” 

Junctimof the Rhine with the Danube, — The Government of iSavariais 
now anxiously occupied with the consideration of a plan for uniting the 
•Rhine with the Danube by means of a canal. The canal will have it.s 
source in the Danube, near Kelheini. Its course will follow the valley of 
the small river d’Altmuhl and the Sulz, as far as Newmark ; front thence 
the canal will pass in the direction of Nuremberg, and pass the river Reg- 
riitz, by Furth and Bamberg. Its length will be 5t)2,534 Bavarian feet, or 
German miles. Its breadth will be 54 Bavarian feet, and its depth 34 
The highest elevation of the canal will be 273 feet above the surface of the 
Danube, near Kelheim, and 630 feet above the surface of the Regnilz.near 
Bamberg. This elevation will be attained by means of 94 locks. It ap- 
pears, from an official calculation, that the conveyance of a quintal of goods 
throughout the whole length of the canal will not cost above a kreutzer and 
a half, including the expenses of na\dgation. 

Intended Short Cut^o India, — Tlfe advantages and great importance of 
a speedy commuiiicatiqi!i between ^s country and India have long been 
the subject of serious^onversatioif^and of solfcitude with all persons inte- 
rested in the trade jyith that extensive empire, and we understand that the 
})rospects of its being fulfilled are now drawing near. Two sons of Mr. 
Galloway, the civil engineer, who have for a considerable number Of years 
been establis^/^ in business, and resident in Alexandria, have just arrived 
in Londoiy'oringing witlf them the authority and the means for the forma- 
tion of a grand railway from Cairo to Suez, and will, we hear, shortly com- 
mence by contmeting for locomotive engmes anij^the supply of iron for the 
completion of the road. In connexion wtth this undertaking the*naviga- 
tion by steam of the Levant will be of much importance, and a Company 
w'ith that object in view has been established at Leghorff, and two steam- 
vessels for their use are now being built at Liverpool, to sail between Mar- 
seilles, the Italian ports in the Mediterranean, and Alexandria, and the 
calculation made is, that passengers or advices London proceeding to 
Leghorn or Marseilles as the place of embarkation, may reckon on reach- 
ing Bombay in six or seven weeks, the beneficial results of which cannot 
require a single observation. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Underwriters, held at the office of 
the American Assurance Company, New York, on the 2nd of October, the 
following resolution was unanimously ^idopted, viz., that the different 
Marine Assurance Companies in the city of New York jvould i^llow a de- 
duction of 5 per cent, on the net premiums which might be taken after that 
date on all vessels, and on the outfits of vessels on whaling and sealing 
voyages, concluding without loss, provided the master and mate make affi- 
davit after the termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits had been 
drunk on board the vessel by the officers and erew during the voyage or* 
term for which the vessel or outfits were insured, 

Curiom Discovery in France,— some workmen were digging upon 
the high road, at Homaize, a village about five leagues from Poitiers, they 
found the skeleton of an elephafit, in perfect preservation. The bones were 
placed horizontally upon a sort of bench of calcareous stone, and occupied 
a space of more than ten feet (French) in length, by a foot and ia half in 
breadth. They were contained in a vein of earth of a red colour. This 
vein was surmounted by a layer of calcareous stone, and was itself sepa- 
rated by another layer of the same earth, 

RochAvalanche.’-rOne of those partial disruptions of nature which per- 
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forni the workof geology took place in September at Santa Vera, in Peru ; 
where a mass of rock, loosened by the weather, descended with a dreadful 
crash upon the peaceful village' belo#f and destroyed twenty-three of its 
iiiliabitants, besieges many sheep, c^tle, and other animals. 

Galignani’s Paris paper contains an account of a line dia- 
mond found by a poor man in a piece of wood from the Levant, and which 
is valued at 500,000 francs, and would be worth much more if it had not a 
slight tinge of yellow. It had, it is supposed, been concealed in the tree 
when young. 


AqmCULTURAL REPORT. 

The open weather still continues favourable to husbandry. The wheat 
was got in excellently, and though some complain (for when was it 
that farmers did not complain?) of the drought, that the seed does not 
come up, and that the crop will consequently be short, and other such 
misgivings, we can only say that our own field of observation, neither 
limited in space nor by prejudices, enables us to contradict these appre- 
hensions. The wheat is rising beautifully, and we have seldom remarked 
the superiority of tlie drill husbandry made so manifest. It is’ indeed to 
he expected that “ with practice will ^orae perfectqfess but it should also 
seem that greater care has been exertfe^. The truth probably is, that the 
farmer now takes a pride in his art, and* is compelfed to be cautious not 
only in regard to character, but is admonished by lo\^^ prices to increase, 
as far as in him lies, the ])rodiice, to compensate the depression. What- 
ever the cause, the effect must be beneficial, both in jividually and 
nal ionally. H 

The change in the Ministry has awakened in the landed interest the 
renovation of hope, and e*specially' since Lord Wharncliffe ^ind Sir Edward 
Knatehly.ill have ac(;epted plac,9sr; lor the country can only imagine one 
cause for the introduction of such men— the conciliation of that interest. 
Ill point of abilities, they have never risen above mediocrity. As statesmen, 
they are of no repute; indeed, their political career has been distinguished 
by nothing but LUtra-Toryism, an attribute the judicious friends of the 
Duke and Sir Robert are most anxious to disclaim. There appears then 
no single reason but the chie assigned a desire to impress the agricultural 
interest generally (with a view, no doubt, to the elections) that their pros- 
pcrt^y is to form an especial object of care under the new (old?) order of 
things. The secession of the Marquis of Chanel os, after coquetting with 
the new Government, looks a little adverse to this hopeful speculation. 
No malt-tax or no Lord Cliandos, is said to have been the condition ; and 
Sir Robert preferred the million*, to the Marquis. The noble lord has 
since expressed a hope (coupled, however, with the declaration that “ he 
puts no confidence in any breast but his own”) that Ministers would give 
up a part of that obnoxious impost. We should not wonder to see the 
matter pushed by county-meetings to petition for the repeal. Wherever 
it is an object to bring the candidates to a declaration of their intentions, 
^lnd to compel them as it were to its support, this will be used as an engine 
of compulsion; and if the dissolution of JParliament be sufficiently delayed, 
it will be one of great force. But after all, can a tax yielding four millionvS, 
something more than one-fourth of the revenue appropriated to the pur* 
poses of Government be conceded without the substitution of a property 
or income tax,* and can any Minister be expected either to reduce esta- 
lilishments or to avail himself of an alternative already abundantly proved 
by the clearest induction from figures to be impracticable, without a most 
arbitrary and oppressive inquisition into private affairs, and a most 
unequal imposition of charge upon the subject? Sir Robert Peel has 
already declared his impression that, under the existing reduction of pa- 
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tronage, it is scarcely possible to carry on the King's Govomment. ^he 
Duke has put the question still more strongly, and demanded how it is to 
be carried on? Is the relinquishment of the impost at all probable, or 
oven possible ? Nor do we b.elieve the (the tenanUiy that is to say) 
would be at all benefitted in a pecuniary sense. The effect of protecting 
duties has been to elevate the rent of land, not the occupiers profits. 
Prohat um est — there stands the fact; the landlord, not the farmer, has 
tliriven ; and so it must continue to be w'hile the competition for farms is 
so urgent. Even under the present adverse circumstances, if a farm be 
vacant, numerous tenants are ready to compete for it ; nay, we know that 
applications for occupations on the chance of their becoming vacant are 
frequently made to large proprietors and their agents. 

In this state of things, the landlord would take a^ivantage of a rise in the 
juice of barley, and the benefits to the tenants would simply be found in 
the moral advantages upon the character of the labourer after the first 
hurst, the first effects of the repeal of the duty. Nothing short of a com- 
plete remsion of the whole financial system of the country^ having Jor its 
object the relief of industry from the fatal effects of taxes upon raw 
materials, and other misapplications or ignorance of the principles, can 
give relief 

The ])rices have iiuctuated littll during the month, the principal 
1‘ealure of the markets being that of 1 difficulty to sell ; flour having fallen 
three shillings a sack the be|^hoiisehol(ls, and from sixpence to a 
shilling on ship quaht/es, forms tile exception. This, however, is naturally 
followed by a relucllnce to purchase wheat on the part of the millers, who 
will now, by the coming in of the water, and by steadier winds, be reduced 
to trade at a nearer approximation of the raw to the manufactured article 
than they * ])een. The supply of barley lias been liberal, yet the 
Maivpiis o Whandos advised the farmers to thresh their barley, with a view 
lo keep up the (luty. The maltsters, taking advantage of this increased 
su])ply, have held off buying, except oq low«’ terjpas; and c^ii fine 
t’lievaher parcels have been sold at a shilling decline. The Irish impor* 

1 at ions have been large , some few malting qualities liave^lso arrived from 
Denmark. It is a curious fad connected with this trade, that the eon- 
sum jitioii of mall in London and its neighbourhood has increased during 
the last year, compared with 1833, one hundred thousand quarters. The 
ascsirtainod deficiency of the growth will not, however, in all probability, 
sulferthc [ince to fall matoiially. White peas arc plentiful, and prices 
barely kept up ; maple and gray scarce, and a little up. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Cultivation of Beef ’root in France. — A branch of industry which Na- 
poleon had striven to naturalize in F’rance, but which onl)^ a few years ago 
was still almost insignificant, has lately risen into great importance— we 
allude to the manufacture of sugar from beet-root. If we are rightly in- 
^'ormed, nearly three hundred manufactories of the kind already exist in the 
.two departments of Le Nord and Pas-de-Calais. Supposing the average 
produce of each to be 100,000 pounds of sugar, the result would be 
3,000,000 pounds annually produced in those districts alone. 

The principal cause of this active extension of the manul’actiire of beet- 
l oot sugar is its advantageousness to agriculture. In most of the 
vmces of France the system of fallows still prevails ; the land lies unti^lkl 
one year in three. The cultivation of beet-root enables fallows to be dis- 
pensed with. Alter the sugar has been extracted, there remains so nutri- 
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partly a communication from a foreigner re- 

siding abroad. 

lo Edward Galley Gilet, of LincolnVinn- 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
for coituin improvements on apparatus for 
engraving on copper and certain other sub- 
Ktances, being a communication from a fo- 
reigner rcMding abroad. 

To Samuel Garner, of Lombard-street, in 
llje tity of London, gentlemim.for an improve- 
ment in the art of multiplying ceitain draw- 
ings and engravings, or impressions, being 
a communlcutiou fiom a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To U'lHiam Crofts, of New Radford, in the 
county ol Nottingham, machine maker, for 
his invention of certain improvements in 
certain machiiieiy lor muKing hgiired or orna- 
mental bohbm-iiet, or u hat is commonly culled 
bohhin nel lace. 

'I'o ^Vllllam Wells, of Salford, in the county 
of Lancaster, macliine-muker, and George 
Scliolefield, of the same place, methamcal 
diattsman, for their invention of an improved 
apparatus or machine for cultwg the pile 
cords ot fnslianh and oilier tubrws niunul 
tmod of cotton, wool, and olli^ fibious mate 
rial-. X 

To Roheil Whiteside, of Air, in the county 


of Air, wine merchant, for bis inyention of 
certain Improvements in the' wheels of steam- 
carriages, and in the inuemnery for propelling 
the same, also applicable to other purposes. 

To Alexander Craig, of Edinburgh, for im- 
provemenlb in steam-engines, being a com- 
munication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To James Lutton, of Tudor Place, Totten- 
ham Court Ruud, in the county of Middlesex, 
chair-maker, for his invention of certain im- 
provements on castors for furniture. 

To Robert Joseph Rarlow, of Rudley, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, for his invention 
of certain linpro^meiits in springs applicable 
to carriages, and other purposes. 

To J.imcs Couch, ot Stoke, Devonport, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, for hi.s invention of 
certain improvements in ships’ channels. 

To Jacob Tilton Slade, of Carburton-strcct, 
Fitzroy Sipiare, in the county of Middlesex, 
(Jeiitlemun, for his invention of an improved 
metallic sheathing fur the bottoms of sliips 
fuid vessels. 

of Rlue Anchor Road, 
county of Surrey, civil 
improvements in the 
ly for making paper, being a commu- 
nication liom a toreigner residing abroad. 


rge metallic sheatlung for 
cal Aiul vessels. 

^ed I To John Donkin, oi 

' or ■lennondsey, in the c( 

<‘C- jTcngineei, fo^ certain 
nuchineiy for making 
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BANKRUPTS, 

t'KDU ^'OVr.MUllU 18, TO HECBMllKlt ‘- 5 , 1834, INCI.USIVK. 


Nuv. IS — H. J. Roiikuts, James-sticet, 
I.issoii-grove, vietuallei F. Fuanklavw, 
Oxtord-slreet, carpet-ivaichousernan. F. Voi;- 
Tuoiu, UuedetdiMy, Paris, merchant. J. 
\»*iinY, Recent-street, hosier. \V. H. P. 
11 a I nr, Itegent-sireet, bootmaker. T. 
'i'liK/.n, est-square, Sonthwaik, picture- 
dealer. T l)h mil' us r, Manchester, book- 
s..ller. J. Cook, D.ntturd, Kent, nailer. G. 
W. P\TTisov, Cross-street, Islington, nier- 
iliant .1. IIalmlky, J. IIhookk, J IIai.- 
i.iM’.Y, and J. IIaimi.kv, jnn., Dewsbuiy, 
Vorkslihe, wooIlLMi-inanufaitnrers. (J Puoir, 
Miefludil, Vorkshiie, lacemaii. J. C. Wiv- 
sov, Cireiit ester, Glonees.tershne, hlacksiiatli. 
T Stam.kv, Leeds, Yorkshire, manufacturer. 
J Dukfi.ia, Bring, Kent, grocer. G.Micki.k, 
NewLantle-upon-Tyne, merchant. J. Par- 
AiKN'TiiK, Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, linen- 
draper. W. SiMiTif, Birmitighani, Warwiek- 
bhire, victualler. E. Matiiwin, F. F. MArii- 
wiN, nud T. Matiiwi V, North Shields, Nor- 
thujnberland, chain-mukers. R. Ci.kvvks 
and J. CT.kwks, Cobridge, Stalford'^hire, in.i- 
imfacturers of earthenware. T. Plunkii.t, 
Wolverhampton, grocer. 

f^ov. 21 —S. Nix and W. J. Grinskli., 
Queen-street, Cheapside, wine-merchants. S. 
SoLOMONSoN, Biitklersbury, bill-broKer. J. 
Mii.lkr, Red Liun-passage, Red Lion-square, 
tavern-keeper. W. Brooks, New-street- 
sipiare, Fetter-lane, lamp-raHuufacturer. S. 
CqONSiiKv, High-street, Putney, grocer. E. 
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Etchbs and 11. Etch Rs, Wythe, Kent, hiieii- 
drapers. T. FiBi-n, Morningtmi-place, Cam- 
berwell New-roud, Hour-factor. T. Shk.vckk, 
Church-street, Bellinnl-green, shoe-manufac- 
turer. A. IjAnyiT, Church-street, Spital- 
fields, patent medicine-vender. G. B. Saw- 
YKR, Leicester-square, builder. T. Wari>^ 
Liveipool, hatter. T. i)AViK3 and W. 1 )a- 
viKs, Liveipool, merchants. W. Wish, 
Manchester, picture-merchant. A. Smkt- 
II AM, Taunton, Somersetshire, innkeeper. J . 
UouiNSON, RIuiicheHler, wine-meiciiant T. 
llins cfW, Mosele Wake gieen, Wortestersliire, 
factor. M. E. Burnari* Bidetorfl, Devon- 
shire, dealer. 

Nov. 25. — J. G. Ci*RiST, Cooper’s-row, 
Tower-hiil, merchant. T. Thatcher, Fleet- 
street, .'jeedsman. W. Roavtiike, Long- 
ncie,coach-l)uilder. T Tayi.fr, Fore-stieer, 
City, carpet-ivurchoiisenian. J. W. Lay rov, 
Kew, coal mere hunt. J H Miwooi), Over 
Durvin, Lancashire, cotton cloth-inaiiiit.ic- 
tiirer. J. B Cars ox, Liverpool, wool mer- 
chant. P. M'Aroki.l, Liverpo'il, shipwnght. 
M G. Spotswooo, Oldham, nieicer. R. A. 
SouTER, Colchester, Essex, printer. 

Nov. 28.— -J. D. S.’uiTH, Norwood, Kent, * 
stable keeper. A, D. Small, Niipsbury, 
Hertfordshire, dealei in cuttle. G. Bell, 
Chertsey, Surrey, tailor. J. Winch, Strut- 
ford, Essex, coach-rnaster. B. Bradley 
and R. Cattall, New Shades, White llart-* 
c jurt, Loinbard-sti ect, wuie-mcrchanta. 11, 

K 
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partly a conimunicJition from a foreigner re- 
Biiilng ubroud. 

lo Edwurd Galley Gde^, (if Jjuiroln’s-inn- 
fit^-Ids, ill the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
tor ceitaiij improvements on ujiparatus for 
engraving on copper and certain other Bub- 
f-tances, being a coinmumcatmn Irom a fo- 
reigner lesidmg abroad. 

to S.imuel Gamer, of Lombard-street, in 
the tuy ot laiiidon, genl Ionian, lor an improve- 
ment in the tilt of multiplying cei tain draw- 
ings and engravings, or impressions, being 
a i ommunitaliun fiom a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To William Ciofts, of New lladford, in tlie 
county of Nottingliam, niaciiine maker, for 
Ills invention of certain improvements in 
ceiUuu machineiy lor making ligured or orna- 
mental bobbin-nel, or u hat is coiiutioniy called 
bobbin net lace. 

'J'o \\ illi.im Wells, of S.ilford, in the county 
of Lancaster, niacbiiie-maker, and George 
Si liolebeld, of tlie same pbiie, inethaiucal 
dudisnian, tor then invtnlion of an improved 
ap))aralus or maihine loi i iittwig the pile or 
Cviiiis o! ^ll^(^lll 6 and olbir tabr^s maiuilae- 
tiiied ot (otton, tvool, and otiiu libious ni ite-' 
nal-. X 

To Jloln'il W'liite.side, of .vir, in the county 


of Air, wine merchant, for his invention of 
certain Improvements in the wheels of steam- 
carriages, and in the niacainery for propelling 
the same, also applicable to other jmrposea. 

To Alexander ('ruig, of EdMibnigh, for iiri- 
provenients in steam-engines, being a coin- 
inuMicalion from a fiueigner residing abroad. 
To James Lwtton, ot Tudor Place, Totten- 
hatn Court lioad, in the eoiiiily of Middlesex, 
chair-maker, foi bis invenlioii of certain ini- 
piovements on castors for Iniinture. 

To Robert Joseph Rurlow, of Rudlcy, in the 
North Riding of Vorkshire, for his invention 
of ceitain imjirofbmeiits in springs niiplicable 
to carri.iges, and otliei juirposcs. 

'J*o Jame.s Gone b, of blidie, Devonport, Cap- 
tain ill the Royal Navy, for bis iiiveiitiuii of 
certain improvements in ships’ ekaniiels 

To Jacob Tilton Slade, ot Caibnrton-street, 
Fit'/roy Square, in the county of Middlesex. 
(Jentleman, for his invention of unimproved 
metallic sheathing lor the bottoms ot ships 
|ind vessels, 

I 'I’o Jolin Donkin, of Line Anchor Road, 
■U'lmomlsey. in tlie county of Surrey, civil 
/ engine<‘r, fi^^ certain iinprovemeiits in the 
machineiy foi mal.ing paper, being a coininii- 
riication liom a foieignei lesiding abroad. 


BANKRUPTS. 

nioji :>o\ iiMiikit 18 , 'iu m.( KMimn 


Nov is — II .T lloiiKic rs, James ^tieet, 
l.i-.s(iM glove, victnallei F FaA\Ki.AVi>, 
Oxl'oid sti eet, cMi pet n .11 elioiisernan E. \’oif- 
TMoic, line de ( 'iei \ , Pans, merchant. J. 
V I III V, Heeei.t slieet, hosier. \V II P 
II (I, III ge Mt-sn eel, boot riiaKci T. 

'Jmi.ii, N'/est sqii.ire, .Soiitluvai k, plitme- 
(V'.iler '1 Dk a nuns r, M.inthester, book- 
s llei J ('ooK. n.iiiloid, K'ent, inillei. G. 
W. Pvrrisov, C’ross slicet, Islington, iiler- 
il'iint J V, J Rrookk, J 11 ci.- 

] 11 ,' V, and ,1. II \i r,i I K\ , inn , ibusbniv, 
^ .Mk-.liiio, woollen-inaiiufactniei ■< G IT i.ii, 
> lieiiield, Yorkshiie, hu-finan. J.G.MTv- 
so\, (Jill lU'C’ster, Gloiicesteisluie, bhu k'sm.th. 
'J' Stwm'.v, Leeds, Voi ksliii e, i.iannfaeturer. 

J In/rj- 1,1.1 , Rriiij, Kent, grocer. G.Micki.k, 
New ca".lle-uj)on-'i'ync, meieliant. J. Pvii- 
MKNrnu, Melboiirue, I'.imbi idgesh’re, linen- 
dr.iper. \\'. Saiitii, Riimingliam, W.irii'ick- 
shire, victnallei. K, Matiiwi v, K. E. M \tii- 
wiv, and T Mvruwiv, Nortli Shields, Noi- 
thiynbei land, cbaiii inakeis R fiLvvKs 
anti . 1 . (Thwus, Cobridge, 'stalRirdsbne, m.i- 
iinfactiiiois of eartlienwaie T. Pluvkkt, 
Wolverhampton, giocer. 

flov. yi— S, Nix tind W J. Gitivshi.r., 
Queen-street, Clieajiaide, wine-inerehaiits. js, 
Soi.oMON'soM, IJiiLlvlersbui y, bill-bioKei. J. 
Mil j.Ka, Red inun-passage, Red Jnoii square, 
tavern-keeper. W. RaooKs, Newslieet- 
sqiiare, Fetter lane, lamp-maiiutacturei S. 
f no\.,Hhv, 11 i.rb-sti eet, Putney. gi ocer K. 

— VOL. Xr.lU. NO. CL'wI-\. 


‘J 5 , lfi 34 , mci,u.<JivK. 

Etc HKS and H Etc ui:s, Kent, lineii- 

cliapeis. T. EiI!i.i>, .Moriiiiiglon-jil.iee. C.iin 
licMuell NcMv-road, flour factor. ' 1 ', Seavc an, 
Chnrcli street, Retbnal-green, slmc inanntae- 
turer A. La^i^ut, Glmrch-street, Spit.iU 
helds, patent medic uie-veiiiler. G R. ^AW- 
Yi a, Leieesler-squaie, bnildei. T. Wacu^ 

f.neipcml, haUei. 'V. I'AviKs and W Da- 
VII s, J.ivcipool, merchants. W. M isk, 
Mai-cliester, jiict iire-niereliant. A. Smkt- 
II AM, Taunton, Soinersetslm e, innkeepei. J. 
Rohinsov, Mam liester, w iiie-nuiebapt T. 
IIii»s(^', Mosele Wake gie.-ii,\\ .>rt cslersldre, 
Lutor. M. E RUftNAiii* Rulefoitl, Devon- 
bliiie, cloalei 

Nov, j. — J Cl. CinctsT, Coopei’s-row, 
Power lull, merchant. T Tn M niKK, Fleet- 
stieet, seedsm.in. W. RoAXM'icrh, T.ong 
line, coach builder. T Tayi 1 11, Fore-street, 
City, carpet w arelionseinan. J W. LAvrtix', 
Kew, coal merchant. J Hmmvoou, Gut 
D arviii. J.aneasbire, cotton clotli-in.iimlae- 
tuier. J R t’ vitsov, favei pool, wool Mier- 
cbaiit. P. M‘Ai'. nni 1, loverjio li, sbipw nglit. 
M <L Spots \ v ooi), Oldham, meicer. K, A. 
bouTKi:, Colche,-.ler, Essex, punter. 

Nov — J. 1 >. Smith, Norwood, Kent, 
stable keeper, A. I) Smai.l, Najisbury, 
Ilerttordslnie. dealei 111 cattle. (i. Rki.L, 
Cbertsey, Surrey, tailor. J. Winc h, Strut- 
lord, Ehsev, co.ich-master, R. RiiAoi.hY 
und R. C\tiaii., New' Shades, While Ilart- 
t'-urt, Loiubaiil-&tieet, wiiic-incrchanls. II, 
K 
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F. Hvwt, St. Mary-at-HIll, City, wine-mer- 
rhant. J. S. Stevrvs, Duke-itreet, Groa* 
venor-aquare, pinmbW. A. Braf, Bed Lion- 
yard, Ilolboru, horse-dealer. M. Caldvtell, 
Austln-fHars, merchant. J. N. Has.srll, 
ShrtMvsbury, Shropshire, mercer. J. Poster, 
Easing\rold, Yorkshire, money-scrivener. A. 
Jo\R8 and J. Foyster, Halstead, Essex, 
ribbon-raanufacturerH. A. E. Aura ham, 

Exeter, optician, J, Coates, Worcester, 
linen-draper. R. Uaby, Preston, Lanca- 
shire, innkeeper. W. F. Haines, Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire, surgeon. G, Phil- 
J^ius and.T Wiuttow, Haverfordwest, linen 
and woollen drapers. 

Dec. 2. — J. Atkin, Bridgewater square, City, 
stationer. T. D. S.mith, Norwood, Surrey, 
stable-keeper. W. Ei.kington, Birming- 

ham, money-scrivener. J. Brown, Wap- 

ping-wall, victualler. R Gnev. King-street, 
Aldgate, ironmonger T. Little 

Newport-street. Irirnniing-seller. R. Moore, 
Brighton, hotel keeper. J, Em>< 3 , Stoiie-I 
house, near Devonport, linen-draper. E.^ 
Bi.ANKr.Ey, BIoomsbury-markeL plumber. 
W Riri.KY, Sheffield, joiner. W. K. 
West'i.y, Salford, Lancashire, flax-spinnor. 
J. Booth ROYii, Stulcy-bndgo, Lanciuhire, 
stone-mason, S. Mason, Liverpool, vic- 

tualler. E. Chvhchiil, Cardiff, shoe- 
maker. S. Ash WORTH, ^Xoughton-hall, 
Lancashire, hat-manufacturer. B. Cross* 
i-KV, Rotherham, Yorkshire, lallor. R. 
Bki.t, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, nierchaiit. J« 
P. Hu^s and C. E. Higk.s, Easimgdoe, ^Glou- 
cestershire, clothiers. R. Bbigk, UUhop- 
Aucklund, Durham^surgeon. 

Dec. 5.--.T, 1). SuiTH, Norwood, stahle- 
keeiier. J. Revbtt, Colchester, stage-coach 
proprietor. N. Tayntov, Lincoln’s-inn, 
law-stationer. S. W, S^Ntenanck, Picca- 
dilly, bookseller. K. T. So Mill, jun.. Bi- 
shop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, surgeon. J. 
Earc andT. Haimes, lirownlow-stieet, Hol- 
born, tailors. T. Walker, Trowbridge, 

Wilts, cloth-manufncturcr. j; Ginns, Ram- 
sey, Huntingdonshire, grocer. B. Crosby, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, draper. .1. i>TAio 
and J. PouLsoN.^Wharf, City-basin, marble, 
stone, and granite masons. T, Aidersov, 
Rnfford, Lancn.shire, innkeeper. O. IlusT- 
LKii, Halstead, EbaA> scrivener. J. lloit- 
To.v, Leeds, Yorkshire, joiner. R, Sm.ai- 
page, Leeds, Yorkshire, tailor. J Biddle, 
Birmingham, factor. B. Fieldhodsh, 
Kinfure, Staffordshire, innkeeper. E. Hal- 
LiLEV', Leeds, cloth-merchant. 

Dec. 9. — G Boyer, Leadcnhall-maikct, 
leather-factor, W. B Stuaht, \fount-str., 
Grosvenor-squnre, tailor. J. Kingsley, 
Holme, Bedfordshire, sheep-jobber. .T. 
Humphreys* Newgate-street, victualler. J. 
1). Smith, Norwood, Surrey, stable-keeper. 
A. Richter, Soho-sqnare, bookseller. W. 
Poole and V Thomson, Surrey Tlieatre 
Coffee-house, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriarg- 
road. J. Berry, Tabernucle-wulk, Hoxton, 
(draper. W. B lux am, Warnford-court, 


Tbrogmorton-street. stock-hrokef. C. M. 
P.AYNE and .T. JoneS) Garratt-lane, Wands- 
worth, silk-printers. T. Coleman, Durlas- 
ton, Staffordshire, nail-muster. T. Alder - 
SON. Rufford, Lancashire, innkeeper. B. 
Fjelohou.ss, Kinfare, Stafflirdshlre, inn- 
keeper. T. Done, Aiulley, Staffordshire, 
farmer. W. Larkb, Bungay, liquor-mer- 
chant. 

Dec. 12— J.VoLLANS, jun„ Leeds, Yorkshire, 
woollen cloth manufacturer. D. Bowkv, 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, linen-draper. U. 
andG. Sharplby, Oxford- street, stutlonera. 
W. Broady, Leeds, wool-dealer. R. Kkiioi?, 
New-street, Bishopsgiite-strect, grocer. G. 
Shoouriooe, Skinner-street, City, tailor and 
draper. S. Danford, Battersea-fielda, 
iMoncy-scrivener. 1). Haioh, Linthwaite, 
and J. IlArcii, Slaithwnite, Yorkshire, clotli- 
nianufacfnrors, H. Clark, Bridgewater, So- 
mersetshire, linen-draper. B. Challinor, 
Derby, colour manufacturer. S. and J. 
Phillips, Liverpool, merchants F. K. 
BiNcr.fcY, Wakefield, printer. T. M. My e ks, 
Liverpool, ^it-broker. W Pope and A. 

■♦^^Ca.m BRIDGE'; Liverpool, ship-builders. J, 
pL Devky, HiA'ott Mill, Kidderminster, mil- 
ler. . 1 . Grai/^-m, Nctland, Westmoreland, 
seed-dealer. 

Dec. 16— T. WiLKiN.soN and B, Down, 
SacUvillc-strect, Piccadil’v, bill-brokers, J. 
S. Hutchinson, Montagu%! jlose, Southwark, 
Ic.RUier-seller. E. Cocker, Woocl-.streef, 
Cheapblde, hardwareinan. C. F. Oppen- 
iiBiAi, Eabt India Chambers, Leadenh.ill-str , 
merchant. C. Abercrombie, Liverpool, 
merchant. J. Glover, May’s-buildlngs, St. 
MattitiVlane, watch-maker. T. Wells, 
Binhani, Norfolk, farmer, S, Thorpe, 
Nottin,?ham, wharfinger, J. Whereat, 
Portsmouth, tavern-keeper. 

Dec. 1.9. —J. C. Clake, High-street, .Shad- 
well, grocer. J. Kendrick, Sidney-ulley, 
print and book'scller G. B. Brown, K. K. 
Danson, and C. Duncan, New Broad-streef, 
Cify, merchanls. W. Casey, Cuw-eross-st , 
victualler. T. Johnson, Petworth, Sussex, 
.surgeon. J. Whitten, Tiverpno’, nier- 
chant. J. CnosiiR, G. Walker, and J 0 
Walker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship and in- 
surance brokeis. S. To.aii insoNi Liverpool, 
corn-merchant. S. .Iones. New S.inini, 

bookseller. K. Oaklky, Wimbonie Min- 
sier, Dorsetshire, linen-draper. T. Lank, 
Hereford, seedsman. 

l>ec 23, — B. Morrison, New Gloucester 
street. Hoxton New-town, and Wilson-sfrecl, 
Kiusbury-square, carpenter and builder. 11. 
Elford, juvU, Twickenham-common, veten* 
nary-surgeon and furrier. R, Fra-.ek, 
Middle Queen’s-buildings, Brompton, winc- 
merchant. T Driver, Pemeirs-terrure, 
Peckham, merchant and master-marinei d'L 
G Wood, Liverpool, common brewer, ^V. 
Chapman, Allimsmore. Herefordshire, timiiei 
merchant. T. Pyke, Liverpool, cm n-rner- 
chant. J. Baxter, Longhani, Norfolk, 
builder and carpenter, W. Kadweli, 
Weaton, Somersetshire, victualler. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Some dep^ree of inactivity Is always 
observable in our principal manufac- 
tures at tliis season of the year ; but 
the stag^natiori at the present time is 
more complete than is generally the 
case. Two or three causes may be sup- 
posed to have concurred in ju-oducing 
this effect ; the most powerful, doubt- 
less, is the reaction, whicli, to a greater 
or less extent, is ever the attendant 
upon a high degree of activity in any 
particular branch of trade or manufac- 
ture. For some considerable time past, 
tlie pi incijial products of our nianufac- 
turiiig irulustry liaveheen required and 
supplied to an extent that has called 
into full employment the various arti- 
zaus in Cotton, Wool, and Silk; yet as 
tlie supply is never accurately adjusted 
to the demand, but, on tluf contrary, is 
always ceitaiii in the long run to ga? 
much hoyond it, and jV this state of 
things necessarily irapm^s such a con- 
surnj»ti<m of tlie raw material as tends 
greatly to enhance its price, it is impos- 
sible but that rapid march of in- 
dustry shoulijjf'he occasionally retarded 
to allow the demand to press again upon 
the Mifiply, and to ^irialde the increasing 
quantity of raw jiroduce to operate as a 
check upon its priiic. Among secondary 
causes of tlie present depression, may 
be (‘lass<*d the prospect of an impending 
geiieial election, which always inter- 
feres witli the operations of trade, and, 
in so far a.s the business of Mercers and 
Drapers is concerned, the piesent Couit 
and general iiionnuiig. 

The Market for Colonial Produce has 
been languid for some time past ; all 
iransaetions are now suspended on ac- 
count of tlie Ivolidaxs. The (piotatious 
of Ihitish Plantation iSugars are, for 
•Jamaica brown, ,52.?. to 54.v. ; middling, 
.’)4v. to 57'V.; good to line, 585. to 81 v.; 
Daibadoes, 57', to CU.v. Tor Foreign 
Sugars there is some Continental de- 
mand, and orders have been received 
here to a considerable extent ; tlie limi- 
tation of price has, however, in almost 
every case, prevented the execution of 
tUem, Tin? Market for Refined Sugars 
is iirm ; sales are made of fine crushed, 
at 

^ In linush Plantation Coffee, the pur- 
t Ii iscs of late have chiefly been confined 
tt tbi‘ demands for lioine I’onsnmptioii ; 
ilie jire^cnt quotations are, for Jamaica, 
trr.>;e, .%0s’. to (I8v. ; ordinary, to good 
<-rd.inwiy, (;8.v, to 82v. ; fine ordinary, 84v. 
to ‘j45.‘; middling, to good middling, 


965. to 114s.; fine middling, 11 8s. to 
124s. ; Dominica, fine ordinary, 82s. to 
87s. ; middling, 92s. to 9Cs. 

In Spices, Pepper is in good demand, 
a parcel of Sumatra lately brought by 
public sale 4t/. to per lb. ; Nutmegs 
are quoted ihl. lower, good quality bring- 
ing 6.S. Pt/. to 7*'*. ; Mace and Cloves are 
without alteration. 

Cotton, Sillt, and Wool, manifest the 
effects of the present inactive state of 
the manufactories ; the transactions are 
very limited at reduced prices. 

linsinoss on the Corn-Market is, as 
is usually the case at this season, ex- 
tremely dull ; Wheat is with* difficulty 
maintained at tlie present prices, al- 
though the recent arrivals have not been 
large; very considerable quantities of 
I Barley from Scotland and Irc'laud, and 
of Oats li'oin the former ])lace, have 
lately arrived, and have lendcred sales 
in (hem very heavy. In Bonded (xiain 
scarcely any business is doing in any de- 
scription. 

'i’he Kn{.^ish Stock Market lias ])re- 
sented very slight variations during the 
past month : K^itli occasional comjilaints 
of the scarci^of money the MarJ^et has 
beeif Ifut little affed^ed. Some very im- 
portant alterations have, liowevn'r, occur- 
red in the Foreign M^'kec, and particu- 
larly in Spanish Bonds, wliere thealter- 
jiutioiisof opinion as to the course likely 
to be pursued by the tkmimittce of the 
Stock Kxchan*^« hav'e led to conviderable 
fluctuations, 'rhat opinion is now un- 
derstood to be favourable to the recej- 
tioii of the Certificates of the new loan, 
and under that impiession the (kirtes 
Bonds have now acijiiired a degree of 
stability to which they have long been 
strangers. 

The fellow ing aie the highest and 
lowest prices at wliiq^ business has been 
done in the principal securities during 
the rnondi, and the closing (piotatious 
on the 27th. 


ENULlSll FUNDS. 




Prices. 



Low- 

eft. 

High- 

est. 

Closing. 

J3dnk Mock . . . 

India Sto.-k. for Ac*. . 

2(i5i 

2231 

iiGvS 


3 



o per cent. Consols, \ 
for opuniOrf . i 

ou 

02J 

915 

2 

per ceiU. Red. . . 


013 

902 

1* 

Hi per cent. lU il. . . 

iJi per cent. fNew), 1 

m 

1001 

‘Jlfl 

1005 

985 

i) 

foi opening . . f 



Lon^ Annuilie^ 

HI 

175 

HI 

17 

Exchequer Rilla, prem. 

.'14 

41 

s? 

a 

India Bonds . • . 

17 

23 

17 

19 
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FOIIEIQN FUNDS. SHARES. 


Belgian . 

r 

981 

975 

81 

Anglo-Mexican . • • 

. 7 

R 

Brazilian « . 


775 7H 

781 

9 

Bolnnos . . • • 

. 130 

5 

Chilian . • 


331 341 

331 

41 

Brazilian, Imperial . 

56 

7 

Colombian . . 


301 .321 

32 

1 

Columbian .... 

. Ill 

121 

Banish . 


745 761 

76 

1 

Bel Monte .... 

29 

30 

Butch, 21 per cent. 


r)3it 5:)i 

541 

1 

United Mexican . . 

. 41 

} 

Bjtto, 5 per cent. 


100 

991 

1 

British Iron 

. 32 

3 

Blexicnn 


41 42i 

411 

2 

Canada Company 

. 44 

.5 

Portuguese (New) 


821 86X 

855 

6 

Provincial Bunk of Ireland 

411 

21 

Kussian . 


103} 1071 

107 

1 

Greenwich Railway . 

• 111 

1 

Sjianish . . 

. 

511 116 

53& 

1 
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CJllEAT BRITAIN. 

The following is a list of the new Administration: — 

Sir 11. Peel i*. First liOrd of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 


Exd leqner. 

Mr. Gonlburn .Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

T3!ike of AYellington Secretary ,of State for Toreign Affairs. 

Lord Aherdeeii Colonial Department. 

liord Lyndhnrst Lord Chancellor. 3 , 

Karl of llosslyn President of the Council. 

Lord Wluinicliffe .Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. A. Baring .President of the Board of Trade.„, 

Sir G. Murray Master-General of the OrdnancS.' 

Sir E. Knatchhull Paymaster of the Forces. 

Earl de Grey .First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Ellenborough .v ,pre.,ideiit of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Herries Secretary-at-War, 

Sir Henry llardiivje Cliief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 

C. W. W. Wynne i ........ . . .Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Sir E. Sngden Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

liord Granville Somerset- Chief Commissioner of Woods and FutcsIkS. 

I.ord Jeisey .lioid Chamheilain. 

Eirl of Haddington Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Sir George Chirk, Bart J t • . c -i* 

c T V ^ . o. .. ! Joint Secretaries to the Ireasurv, 

Sir 1. 1* remantle, Bart. ^ 

laird Mahon Under Foreign Secretary. 

Right Hon. G. R. Dawson Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Bonham Storekeeper of the Oidnance, 

.Sir ,T. Scarlett . J Lord Chief Baron of the E.xcheqnor. 

Sir F. Pollock .Attorney-General. 

Sir W\ Follett . . . Solicitor-General. 

Sir William Rae, Bart Lord Advocate for Scotland. 

Lord Edward Somerset ..Surveyor- General of the Ordnance. 

Colonel Perceval Treasurer of Ordnance. 

Sir John Beckett, Bart Jiidge-Advocate-freneral. 

Mr. IViiithrop Praed,, Secretaiy to the Board of Control. 

Commisssioners for India — 

First Commissioner. .Lord Eileiihoroiigh. 

Second .Right Hon. J. Snllivnn. 

Third Sir Alex. C. Grant. 

Fourth .Mr. Plunta. 


The additional Irish appointments are — 

Mr. Serjeant Pennefather — Attorney-General. 

Mr. Devonsher Jackson — Solicitor-General. 

Sir W^iiliam Gossett is Ukely to continue Under Secretary, 
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THE COLONIES. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica , — ^The House of Assembly met on the 7th October. The 
vernor said he had called them early to insure their return to their homes 
before the holidays, to call their attention to the establishment of new 
‘assize courts, and ask for power to issue special commissions for the 
improvement of the militia. He also stated that he considered it quite 
impossible to carry on the new system of apprenticeship with the present 
number of magistrates, and that he had sent hotne strong remonst rances 
on the subject. The last part of the governor’s speech is no less satisfac- 
tory than important : it is — 

“ When last T took my leave of you, I expressed my confidence that the 
gloomy anticipations of violence expected to be attendant on the late great 
change in the state of the labouring population were unfounded ; so great 
a change as that which has lately taken place the annals of history do nut 
recount. And, enabled as I am with truth to state that it has not been 
•st«companied by the loss of one dropj of blood, have we not cause, as T pre- 
dicted, for mutual congratulations ?J That some inconveniences and irre- 
gularities have arisen ffoni various ‘causes it is impossible to deny, but I 
am glad to find th^’ have in every instance, save one, been of minor 
importance.” ^ 

On an answer to the address being moved in the House of Assem- 
bly, a long debate ensued, m which it was contended that a greater 
number of m;.g4strates would only increase the Tlifficulties and impede the 
working o^^^'llic system. The result of the debase, how'cver, is not given. 
A committee was, however, appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
general discontSnt among the ajiprentic^s, ailll foiiy siimmon.«Js liad 
already been made out An almost universal determination dn the part of 
the apprentices not to work for wages during their ovun hours is said to 
have been entered into. 


From Demerara we learn that the Superior Couit of Criminal Justice 
bad concluded the trials of the negroes implicated in the disturbance at 
Esseqiiibo, and the Governor had issued a proclaiflation approving of the 
sentences passed as follows : — Damon, of plantation Richmond, to he ejtc- 
culed; Frederick, of plantation Devonshire Castle, to be transported for 
life to New South Wales, and kept to hard labour. Fothergil, of ])lanta- 
lion Helle Alliance ; Bob, of plantation Lima ; and William, are all to he 
transported for fourteen years to New South Wales. Thirty-two other ap- 
])renticed labourers, sentenced to imprisonment and to be,public^ flogged, 
the Governor had granted a free pardon to, in the hope that the fate of the 
above-mentioned five misguided men would be suffiejent to uphold the 
supremacy of the law. Damon was executed on the morning of the 13th 
of Oclobcj'. 


At St. Kitt’s, the proclamation of the Governor had been misunder- 
stood and riots succeeded, all the men-of-w^ar on the station being oliliged 
to go there. 

• At Tortola, two men had been arrested for the murder of one of their 
associates ; and in the Danish colony of St. Thomas two w'cre under sen- 
tence of death for setting fire to the theatre. 

* From Grenada, we learn that several men of colour had been exciting 
the negroes there to attack the white population, and had publicly insulted 
some of the magistrates. 


EAST INDIES. 

• The provisions of the new charter, empowering all natural-born subjects 
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of his Majesty to hold lainds, had been acted upon, a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood ol^ Agra having applied to the Commissioners to hold lands 
in ins own name, to which request the Government had acceded. The 
injurious prohibition ol* Europeans holding lands would thus no longer 
oppose an obstacle to the improvement of the country. 

CANADA. 

Uecent accounts state that a very serious run had been made upon the 
Montreal bank for a period of four days : it had, however, ceased ; but not 
until the bank had disbursed specie to the extent of 20,000/.,, and the 
paities connected with t,he bank had been kept in a slate of activity during 
that period. — The fisheiies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence had generally failed 
during the past season, which was the case with all fishery ground, except 
that part of the coast of Labrador in the vicinity of Belle Isle. - The House 
of Assembly of Prince Edward's Island had been dissolved, and the writs 
for the new election were returnable for the 20th of December. 


FOREIGN XTATES. 

FRANCE. 

Thk great subject of interest in the French papers is ihe debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies on /he late double changes in the Governmenl. 

The debate terminated in tlie adoption, by a cunsiderabio^mijoi it^^ of 
the ovflrr da jour by which its vole for passing to the order of the 

day IS coupled with an e,xpression of satisfaction with tlv‘ ministerial ex- 
planations o/thepdlicy ofthe g^i^^ernment, as finding nothing in tliai policy 
otheivvise than conformable to the princi])les contained in its address. 

Another resolfition was moved by M. Saiizct, the Deputy from Lyons, 
whose name is remarkable for his eloquent defence of the Polignac ministry, 
as well as recently for its insertion in the list of the three days’ Caliinet, 
though, like M. Bresson his distance from the capital ])revented him fiom 
taking any part in its iouncils — that the Chamber should pass simply to 
tl\e order of the day. This was, of course, lost by the adoption of the iirsl 
resolution. The numbers were, 184 to 117. Majority for Ministers, ()7. 

PORTUGAL. 

The marriage of Donna Maria to the Duke of Lcuchtenberg by proxy 
took placp on thp 1st ult. at the^Jathedral, Lisbon. The Patriarcdi, assisted 
by the Archbishop of Laccdcmonia, performed the ceremony. The Royal 
college left the Psjlace of the Necessidades at half-past 11 o’clock. Th(‘ 
streets were lined with troops, and her Majesty was attended by all her 
Ministers, Council of State, Officers of the llouseliold, all the Judges, and 
by Deputations Irimi the (Jhambers of the Peers and Deputies. Tlie Duke 
of Terccira was ])ioxy foi the Duke of [.euehtenberg. The crowds of 
])eojde present amounted to upwards of 60,000 ; and all the lialconies along 
the Carrera w'ere filled with females, both oii her w^ay to the church amj 
from the church. The Queen was exceedingly well received by the people. 
It ivas about four o’clock when her Majesty reached the Palacv?, after 
whic'h she stood at one of the windows whilst the troops and National^ 
Guards passed in review before her. The town was illuminated in the 
evening. Baron Bernardo de Sa da Bandeiraleft Lisbon on tlie 29tli Nov. in 
the Don Pedro brig-of-war. Count Ficalho left also in the Soho steamer. 
These noblemen are to meet in London and proceed together to Osteiid, to 
m.eet Ihe Duke of T.eiicbteuberg, and accompany him to Lisbon. The 
Extraordinary Gazette of Decemlicr 1st announces the various titles and 
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honours conferred by the Queen. Every one of the Ministers has received 
the ^rand cross of one order or other, the Duk? of Palmella that of the 
lower and Sword. Several gentlemen have received tha title of Honorary 
Councillors. Don Francisco de Almeida, who was until lately Portuguese 
Minister in Paris, M. Abreue Lima, who was in London, the Duke of 
PaJmella s son, and others, have had the titles of Count and Marquis con- 
len*c(l on them. Count Ficalho has been made a Marquis. Barons Sa da 
Coleiro hpe been raised to the dignity of Viscounts. 
T* u ^ Carvalho has laid his budget before the Portuguese Chamber. 
It shows a somewhat large deficit, but there is every reason to expect that a 
surn will very shortly come in part payment of the debt due by the Brazils, 
winch would reduce the deficit to something very mconsiderable. Things 
generally speaking,’’ says the Tmes' correspondent, “ look well; the 
people at large have great confidence in the good management of the 
finances by M. Silva Carvalho, as well as his well-known ultra-reform 
principles.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICJULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATiiLY DECEASED. 

THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. ' 

His Royal Highness William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, was in Ids 
fifty-eighth year, being born in January, 1776, at Rome, whither his father 
went shortly after his private marriage, on tlw 6th of September, 1766, 
with Mari/g the Countess-Dowager of Walclegrave— a match which so 
highly incensed his brother, George the Third, that he refused to receive 
the bj-ide at Cofirt, and was also the cause of bignging iu and passing the 
Royal Mairiagc Act. Their union was^iTot general!^ known uniTl 1772, 
when, in consequence of the Bill just named, the Duke thought proper 
])ublicly to acknowledge the Duchess as his wife, and iif 1776 returned to 
England, when, soon afterwards, a reconciliation took place between his 
Royal Highness and the King, and his children liy the Duchess were 
acknowledged as his legal heirs. Of these buU two survived — the late 
Duke, and his sister, the Princess Sophia of GlouSester. 

Tile Duke completed his education at Cambridge, under Dr. Bead^^n ; 
and bad scarcely quitted college before he entered the army. 

In 180.), on the death of his father, he succeeded to the title ; and, on 
tile motion of Lord Henry Petty, (the present T.ord Lansdowne,) who w'as 
then Chancelloi- of the Exchequer, his aUow'ance was increased to 1 1,000/. 
a year; and, greatly to his credit, his Royal Highness .has al^vays kept 
whthin the bounds of his income. 

In politics, until within these few years, the Duke generally voted w ith 
the Whigs ; and while the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen Ca- 
roline was pending, he uniformly acted in her Majesty’s favour. 

In 1816, the Duke married his first cousin, the Princess Mary, the < 
fourth daughter of George the Third, and is said to have stipulated that it 
should by no means be expected to influence his political conduct. 

Besides being a Knight of the Garter and a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, his Royal Highness w^as Ranger of Bagshot Park, and Chancellor 
of the University of Camlii'idge. 

Tlic military career of the Duke w’as as follows :- -The first commission 
of his Royal Highness w^as that of Captain in the First Foot Guards, with 
the rank of Colonel, and dated 11th of March, 17H9. In March, 1794, his 
Royal Highness, then Prince William, went to Flanders to join his com- 
pany in tile first battalion, and on the 16th of April was appointed to the 
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command of a brigade, consisting of the 14th, 37th, and 53d regiments. 
On the 17th, he was emfnoycd in the column under Sir W. Erskino, who 
ordered his Royal Highness to attack the village of Vremont, in which lie 
succeeded, and received the General’s thanks in the field. His Royal 
Highness was immediately afterwards appointed to the command of the 
H5th regiment, (3d of May, 1794,) and had a letter of service as Colonel 
on the Staff, and to do the duty of a General Officer in the army, in which 
capacity he served the whole of the campaign. On Fcbruaiy 16, 1 795, his 
Royal Highness received the rank of Major-General. November 8, same 
year, he was appointed Colonel of the 6th regiment of foot. While Major- 
General, he was appointed (1799) to the command of a brigade comprising 
two battalions of the 5th and two of the 35th, forming a part of the Duke 
of York's army. On th‘e 19th, this biigade was attached to the column 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Dundas. In the course of the morn- 
ing, the whole of it was, by degrees, detached, excepting the first battalion 
of the 35th, with which, only 600 .strong, his Royal Highness was called 
on to support the Russians. Finding that Lieutenant-General Hermann 
was made prisoner, and Lieutenant-General Geripsdorf killed, and that 
the command bed devolved upon himself, the Duke determined to attack 
the village of Schorel, from winch he found Major-General Manners' bri- 
gade was retreating, closely ]Tursued W the enemy in great force. Prince 
William, covering the Major-General »: retreat, ordered him to form in his 
rear, and with this reinforcement his Royal Highness advanced to the 
attack, earned the village and the wood skirting i\ and, pursuing the 
enemy up the sand-hills, drove him back upon Rergcn. Ills Royal High- 
ness, on the 4fh of October, made a rapid advance to Sehermerliorn, 
Haendels having retired J^o Viemerut with the main Dutch army, 8000 
strong, abandoning three guns, which were consequently taken by his 
Royal Highness's brigatle. On the Cth of October, the Duke received 
orders to retreat, and lalling back, took up bis former position, in which 
he wasvittacked l)y<GenekrDa6‘fidels, with a force of 6000 men. General 
Dumonceau supporting General Ronhomme, was repulsed by six companies 
of tlie 35th, iindGi- Colonel Massey, directed by his Royal* Highness. At 
this moment, Daendels, with 5000 men, advanced upon the left towards a 
small \^ork which had been cut across to the depth of nine feet. His 
Royal Highness had scarcely 600 men to oppose to this corjis; and being 
ordered to retire, effected his retreat without the loss of a single man, car- 
rying off his guns, baggage, &c. 

November 13, 1799, his Royal Highness received the rank of Lieutenant- 
General ; April ‘25, 1808, that of General ; May 26, 1809, appointed to the 
Colonelcy of the 3d Guards, now the Scots Fusileers. In J810, his late 
Majesty, by special warrant, conferred on the Duke the title of Prince of 
the Blood Royal, on the occasioitof the marriage of his Royal Highness 
with his ebusin, the Princess Mary. He died on the 301h ol November. 

JAMES HEATH, ESQ. 

James Heath, Esq., a Member of the Royal Academy, and for more than 
t half a century one of the most eminent engravers in Europe, died at his 
house in Coram-street, aged seventy-eight years. He had long retired 
from the profession. Mr. Heath was the early associate and friend of 
Stothard, the artist : they may be said to have commenced their career of 
popularity and distinction at the same time. The old “ Novelist's Maga- 
zine,” published by Harrison, is adorned by the delicately-finished engrav- 
ings of James Heath, from the imperishable drawings of Tlionias Stothard. , 
These tw'o celebrated men w'crc also employed by that munificent patron 
of the fine arts, the late Mr. John Bell, of the Strand, to furnish the ex- 
quisite embellishments to his splendid editions of the British Poets ; indeed, 
it may be said that Mr. Bell was the first publisher who gave employment 
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to those two eminent artists. The “ Death of INIajof Person/* from a 
painting by West, and, as a companion to it, the"*** Death of Nelson,’^ from 
a painting by the same artist ; the “ Dead Soldier,” from a picture by 
Wright, of Derby; a whole-length of General Washington, engraved from 
American Stuart's well-known portrait in the possession of the Maiquis of 
Lansdowne ; and the portrait of Pitt, from the statue at Cambridge l^rti- 
\ersity, are a very few of the many lasting specimens of Heath's graphic 
excellence. In private life, Heath was esteemed and loved by the large 
.circle in which he was known. He was a delightful companion, abounding 
with entertaining anecdotes and stories, relating to the eminent persons 
w'ith whom he had associated. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law- 
lence, AVest, Stothard, F. Reynolds, Morton, John Kemble, Miles Peter 
Andrews, AVroughton the actor, and, to the end of his life, Jack Bannistei*, 
(vyho, we rejoice to say, survives him in excellent healtli,) were his attached 
Iriends. Although his engravings were highly prized in all the principal 
cities of Europe, we question if his visit to the Continent extended beyond 
Calais, on an occasion w'hen Jack Bannister was his companion, and wlio 
often tells a humorous story of an occuirence that happened to them at 
Dessein’s Hotel. Heath was a widower when he died, lie has left behind 
Ji^rn three children, — George, serj cant-at-law ; Charles, the eminent en- 
graver ; and Mrs. Hamilton, who is understood to be almost C([ual to her 
brother as a professof/)f the graphic art. Godolioy, of Paris, who en- 
graved the celebrated “ Battle of Austerlitz,',' liom the splendid painting 
by Gerard, was a pii^nl of Mr. Heath. 

THOMAS PRINGLE. 

[We extract from the ** Athenaeum” the follqjving brief obituary of this 
estima])lc /and amiable man; adding our own testimony to tliat of our 
conteniporarv, as to the moral worth, kindly maiviers, and high talents of 
Mr. Pringle] • ^ 

Mr. Pringle was born in Tiviotdale, a*if)mantic patforal district in the 
south of Scotland, of which he has left some pleasing remem1)ranccs, in 
the pool ly which from time to time he gave to the pifblic. Mr. Pringle 
applied himself early in life to literature, as a profession; and w^as con- 
cerned in the establishment and early management of lUackwooiT a Masni- 
zf'ne; shortly after, however, he chose to follow J.he fortunes of his family, 
who became settlers in South Africa. There, afTer a time, Mr. Pringle 
entered into some literary speculations in Cape Town, which, however, he 
was speedily forced to rermcpiisli by the government, at a pecuniary loss 
of little less than 1000/. I-pon the failure of these speculations, Mr. Prin- 
gle returned to England ; and his services were soon after engaged by the 
Anti- Slavery Society, as secretary to that body, a situation which he con- 
tinued to liold until within these few moTiths, when the object of the society 
was accomplished ; and the duties of which responsible office he dis- 
charged, not merely as one expected to labour for liirj, but as one whose 
lieart was in the cause ol humanity and justice. 

Mr. Pringle is also favourably known to the public as a sweet and graceful 
poet. His “ Ephemerides ' abound in gi'a])hic pieluies of African scenery ;, 
and are rich in evidences of the kind and Christian spirit which accom- 
panied the wa’iter, in all that he did or wrote. As the Editor of “ Friend- 
• ship’s Offering,*’ too, Mr. Pringle brought to bis task a sound judgment 
and a refined taste. The last work in which he was engaged, and which 
he finished only a month or tivo ago, was the revision of his volume, 
entitled “ African Sketches,” with a view to a second edition, which, we 
believe, will soon ajipear. 

I^arly last summer, the rupture of a blood-vessel confined Mr. Pringle to 
a sickbed, and greatly reduced the energies of a naturally strong consiitu- 
tion; and towards the autumn it became apparent, that, for the preser- 
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valion of life, a removal to a warmer climate was indispensable. Mr, 
Prinijle’s circumstances not permitting a trial of the south of Europe, he 
again turned his thoughts towards the Cape; the necessary preparations 
were hastily completed; the passage-money paid ; and it wanted but three 
(lays of the time appointed for sailing, when a diarrhoea began to show 
itsJelf, under which the powers of nature, already enfeebled by confinement, 
speeciily sank, and on Friday morning, the 5th inst., he died peacefully, 
and without a struggle ; exhibiting to the end that moral courage for 
which he had ever been remarkable, and supported by the recollection of a 
well-spent life, and by the hopes that spring from religion. Few men 
were richer in friends Ilian Mr. Pringle; among their number we might 
enumerate most of the literary men of the day, and very many of those 
public men, who ha\e inade philanthropy the beacon of their political 
career ; and although Mr. Pringle discharged during many years, with a 
fearless and honest zeal, the duties of an office which exposed him to the 
bitterness of party spirit, no man perhaps ever had fewer enemies, or 
descended into the grave with fewer animosities. 

THOMAS SAY. 

We learn from the National Gazette (U. S.), that this distinguished 
American naturalist died on the 10th of October last, at New Harmony, 
State of Indiana, in the forty-seventh year of his age. We copy from that 
paper the following particulars of his literary and scientific labours : — 
“ To his native genius, supported by untiring zeal i nd indefatigable re- 
search, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadt'lphia is indebted for 
its opening reputation. Mr. S. was among the earliest members, if not 
one of the founders of thij institution. His original communications to 
the socu’ty alone, in the most abstruse and laborious departments of 
zoology, crust acca, testayca, insecta, &c., of the U. S., occupy move than 
800 printed pages of their journal. His essays published (Mi the Transac- 
tions of the American Philosojiiik'.al Society, the Annals of the Lyceum 
of Natuial History of New York, in Silliman’s Journal, &c., are etjually 
rospectalde, pcriiaps ecpially niimerou.s. His contributions to tlie Ame- 
rican Encyclopedia, though highly valuable, are not so generally known. 
His separate work on American Entomology and another on Conchology 
have met with the approbation of the learned. With the brilliant results 
of his laborious exertioii^s as naturalist to the two celebrated expeditions 
by the authority of the U. S. government, under command of Major, now 
Lichtcnant-Colonel S. IT. Long, the reading public is already familiar. 
Some years previously, he accompanied Mr. M'Clure and other kindred 
spirits on a scientific excursion to the Floridas. The pages of the 
Academy’s Journal were snbsecpiently enriched by the fruits of this under- 
taking. These expeditiims, with dccasional excursions, made with similar 
views, in tlffi vicinit}^ of Philadelphia, constitute llie only interruption to a 
laliorious course of studies, steadily and unostenlatiously pursued in his 
native city, in which many departments of natural science were success- 
fully cultivated and extensively enriched by his observations and dis- 
jCoveries. Our lamented friend had recently devoted much of his time to 
the imblicalion of his work on American Conchology, elucidated by ex- 
pensive platen. He might have continued thus usefully employeci for 
many years, had not the climate on the Wabash proved injurious to his 
liealth ; he repeatedly suffered fiom attacks of fever and dysenteric affec- 
tions, by which a constitution originally robust and inured to hardships 
materially suffered. A letter announcing the sad catastrophe, which de- 
piived society of one of its worthiest members, and science of one of its 
brightest ornaments, informs us that Mr. S. suffered another attack of a 
disen'der similar to that by which his consthut ion had already been shat- 
tered, about the Isl of October: on the 8th, tlie hopes of his Incnds wore 
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N, 0. Dujieft Esq. 

flattered by a deceitful calm ; on the day following, *these hopes were 
chilled, he appeared sinking under debility, when on the 10th death came 
over him like a summer cloud. lie died intestate and ]jdthout issue, but 
left with his wife verbal directions relative to the final dispositions of hS 
libraiy and Cabinet of Natural History.” 

N. O. DUFIEF, ESQ. 

. Nicolas Gouin Duflef was born at Nantes, and it is supposed in 
the, year 177G. He was tlic son of the Count and Countess Duflef, 
tlie latter of whom acted so conspicuous a part in defence of the 
Itoyal Family at the commencement of the French llevolution.* M. 
Duflef, though then only about fifteen year.s^ old, served under the 
same standard, and received certificates of his zeal and fidelity. The 
ill success of the Royal cause laiined the hopes and resources of his 
family, and rendered his personal exertions necessary for his support. He 
proceeded to the West Indies, probably with no very definite views as to 
his future course, and from t lienee to Philadelphia. While preparing to 
commence the study of the English language, under a tutor, the siiddp 
appearance of the yellow fever scattered the population of Philadelphia, 
and M. Duflef sought a retreat from contagion at Princeton, in New Jer- 
sey. Here he again taped his mind to the study of the English language, 
but a preliminary difficulty presented itself. In the urgency of his flight lie 
had left his gramipars behind him: to recover them was impossible, for 
all communication with Philadelphia was cut off, and none were to be had 
in Princeton. After spending several days in listlessness and vain regret, 
he determined, with characteristic energy, to attempt the acquisition of 
English through tlio medium of the books iif his possession. Princeton 
possessed a seminary of some eminence, but none of the teachers were 
sufficient ma.*=4ers of French to be of any service to M. Duflef in liis 
studies. In a few months, though entujely una«sisted, he had ma^e consi- 
derable progress, and, animated by his success, h? persevered until he 
finally attained a mastery of our tongue, by a method essentially the same 
as tliat which he afterwards propagated with so mucfi zeal and success. 
Alter extensively diffusing liis system in the United States, he came to this 
count ly, in whicli he resided until liis death, winch took place at his house 
at Penlonville, on the r21h of April last. 

Tlie principal works he produced were, “ Nature displayed, in her Mode 
of teacliing the Freucli Language,” in 2 vols., 8vo., of which the 12th edition 
was lately published; a work for the study of the Spanish language, on the 
same principles : and his invaluable “ French Dictionary.” He also pub- 
lished, 111 America, an “Essay on the Philosophy of Language;” and a 
powerfully written pamphlet in rejdy 4o an attack made upon him by an 
American. During the latter jieriod of his life, he had been ii^epariug two 
or Ibiee other important works, by which it is understood he expected to 
effect no inconsiderable improvement in the present principle of tuition, 
but Ave have not heard what progress he had made. 


* Slio Wiis ill more than one hundred battles fought by her relative, General 
Charette; and though of ten at the head of the columns of the Royal army, never 
received a wound. Her interposition tended to save the lives of many, v ho, by the 
law of retali.uion, would have lieeii sacrifieed. She was obliged ultimately to seek 
refuge m the Island of Jersey, with the two brothers of tlie subject of this memoir. 
Oil the return of the BouriMuis to Paris, this lady was invited to (l(»urt, and in- 
ve^ted with the riband of the order ol St. Louis ; being the only female on whom it 
was ever conferred. 
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MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Mnrricd-l-^Ai St. George’s, Lord Ernest 
l^nice, yonnjfcst son 6f the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury, to the Hon Miss Georgiaim Beresford, 
eldest dauifhter of Viscount Decies. The Duke 
of Wellington gave away the bride. 

The Rev. H. Hutton, LL.D., and grandson 
of thelittc Charles Hutton, LL.D. and F U.S., 
to Ann Rachel, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
R. Cuntley, Rector of MouLoe, Bucks, and 
Whatcott, W.irwlckshire. 

At njitori, Bucks, bir William CootesSeton, 
Iljrt , ot ritmedden, to F.liza Henrietta, se- 
cond daughter of the late John Lumsdeu, Esq. 
of Cushny, and relict of the late Capt. ,1. P. 
Wilson, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Sej vice. 

At Stepney, George, fourth son of the late 
.T. Ilarkness, E iq., of Ratcliff, to Agnes Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late G. Buchanan, 
Esq, of Sherborne, Dorset ishire. 

At Clulthorne Domer, Somersetshire, the 
Rev. Jolin Carlyon, of St. Mcrln, Cornwall, to 
Eliza Jesse Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late G, Kingdon, Esq., of Frome Selwood, So- 
mersetshire. „ 

In London, George Manning, Esq., eldest 
son of Henry Wanning. Esq,, of Wonford 
House, to Emma Jane, daughter of the late 
Wni. Fouler Jones, Esq, of Ashurst Park, 
Kent. , 

At Meorutt, in the East Indies, 'John Rose 
Holden Rose, Es<i , Lieutenant in the lUh 
Light Diagoons, and youngest Ion of H. L. 
Bose, Esq., of Bath, to hmily j^all, eldest 
daughter ^T M.ijoi J. N Juckson, C B., find 
Deputy Quaiterniaster-Genoial. 

Sir Alexai.der Malet, H^irt , to Miss Spalding, 
daughter ot Lady Brougham and Vaux. 

DiV//]— In the 57lh year of his age, Charles 
Parbury, Esq of 1 eadenhall atn et, and Sey- 
niour-jilace, Euston-square. 

G.^Martin Leake, Esq., Chester Herald of 
the College of Arms, 


At Thames Dltton, Surrey, Mr. L. B. Seeley, 
of Fleet-street, in his ti9th year. 

At Dublin, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Fitzgerald, 
formerly M.P. for Clare. 

At an advanced age, John Woods, Esq., of 
Chilgrove, an old and respected magistrate for 
Sussex. 

At Dominica, in the 31st year of his age, in 
consequence of injuries received in the late 
hurricane, Edmund Plunkett Burke, Esq , 
First Puisne Judge of the island of St. Lucia, 
and late of the Inner Temple, London, and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

The lion, and Rev. Pierce Meade, iii his 
5Sth year. 

At Trinidad, of over fatigue in discharge of 
his duty, Capt. Lewis James Hay, youngest 
son of the late Lewis Huy, Esq , ot Edin- 
burgh, and Chief Magistrate of tlie port of 
Spain. 

In South-street, Park-lane, the Right Hon. 
Eli/ubetli, l.ady Kilmalue. ^ 

At Humeerporij, East Indies, Richard Mil- 
baiike TilgbmaHL, Esq , Coiiimibsioner of Re- 
venue and Circuit, and Agent to the Govei nor- 
Geneial in Bundelcw^id. 

The Countess Maria Theresa Macnaniara, 
Canonevs of tlie Royal Chapter of ^t. A line of 
Bavaria, daughter ot James Macnam.ira, E8([., 
and niece ot General Harold, late in the Ba- 
varian service. 

U. J. Powell, Esq., of Hinton, Ilereford- 
shire. Chairman of the Quarter b’essions lor 
the county, and Deputy St^uard of llie city. 

At Norwich, W. Simpson, Esq., a magis- 
trate, and inuny years '1 rcasuicr ot the couiity 
ol Norfolk, and Clerk of the Peace ot the city 
of Norwich. 

At Bryanston-squarc, T. Pringle, Fsq , for 
several years Secretary to the London Anli- 
Slnvery Society, aged IG. 

At Pctciboroiigli-lioiise, Fulliani, Sir C. E. 
Kent, of I’oiiton-Iiouse, near Granthnm, and 
of Fornham, in Suffolk, Bait., in the 5Ulh year 
of his age. 


‘ Provincial occurrences 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


' LONDON. 

The Bank of England’s liabilities and 
a.'^sets on the average of the quarter from 
tlie 26th of Aiiginst to the 18th of No- 
vember, were as follows : — 

Liabilities. Assets. 

£, £ 
Circulation, 18,fi04.000 Securities, 27,138,000 
Deposits, l2,GG9,0tJ0 Bullion, 7,781,000 

i:31.3('3,000 I £33.910,000 

liotjai Musical Festival . — Mr, Parry 
has pnblished an olhcial account of the 


splendid musical festival held in West- 
minster Abbey, dedicated by special per- 
mission to their Majesties. After giv'- 
ing the various prejiaratory arrange- 
ments, a copious desci iption of the Abbey 
is inserted, together with a detailed ac- 
count of the performances, the names of 
all the vocal and instrumental perform- 
ers, stewards, &t*., together with the 
'ivords of the vocal pieces, and a variety 
of other matter connected with the fes- 
tival. The number of persons jiresent 
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at the rehearsal and performances 
were — 


First rehearsal . 

. 1,400 

Second 

do. . 

2,500 

Third 

do. 

. 2,800 

Fourth 

do. 

2.770 

First performance . 

. 2,409 

Second 

do. 

2/)8l 

Third 

do. 

. 2.577 

Fourth 

do. . 

2,669 


Besides their Majesties and suite, the dignita- 
ries of the Church, the directors, public 
press, &c. 

The receipts were— 

£ s. d. 

His Majesty’s donation . • f>25 0 0 

Received at the four rehearsals 4,972 o 9 
Ditto at the four performances 19,516 10 0 

22,013 15 0 

Tlie expenses were — 

Erecting boxes, giillcries, plat- 
forms, scats, orchestra, sti.r- 
*cascs, organ front, music-stands, 
retiring rooms, external barriers, 
covoi ed ways, &c. ; also the sleco- 
rutioiis, including materials 5,704 G I 
Principal vocal perforn^era, semi- 
chorus and chorus *. . 3,786 4 6 

Instinmetilal performers . • 2,217 13 6 

K reeling the organ, printing, copy- 
ing and hiringmnsic, porters, &c. oil 17 6 
Priming books, bills, circulars, 
ticlfcls, udvei dsements, door- 
keepcis, ticket-takers, messen- 
gers, postage, stiitiouery, gratui- 
ties. &c 613 13 2 

Total, deducting 408/ for books 

sold .... 12,933 14 9 

Leaviiij^ a bui pins of more than 9000/., 
Avliicli was divided nmnn^ the Royal 
SoiMetv of IMnsicians, the new Musical 
and Ohoral Funds, and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. 

Enhirtrrt/if'fil of the Snut ft field Marfet^ 
— At a Court of ('omnion (Council, Mr. 
AFarreu Hall presented the l^eport of 
tin* flommittee of City L'luds ref^arding 
Smithfield Maiket. lie read many ex- 
ti'Jicts from it, from wliicli it a|)pi'ared 
tliat the (kimmittoe rccommemled the 
enlarf^ernent of Smithtield, on its lunth- 
(‘rn side — that the expen'>cs would be 
70,000/. and 20,000/ , and tliat it was ex- 
pedient that the enlaif^ement should he 
adopted forthwith. He urged tlie 
amendment as a most requi.site eular^^e- 
rneut and improvement. He concluded 
Avith inoviiif^ that tlie Court do uf'vue 
■with the report It Avas resolved that 
the report, as far as reij^arded the expense, 
should ho adopteil, but that the site of 
the alteration should he reconsidered. 

DEVON. 

Plymouth Brca/iicater , — Our readers 


are probably aAvaret th^ in consequence 
of a disagreement between the Govern- 
ment officers and the contractors for the 
Plymouth Breakwater, the progress of 
this important national work has been 
suspended for the last two years, 
understand, however, that, under the 
recommendation of the law officers of tlie 
Crown, the points in dispute hav'e re- 
cently been referred to the arbitration 
of Lieut.-Col. Fanshawe, of the Royal 
Engineers ; and we therefore hope that 
the work Avill he resumed with as little 
delay us poAible. — Naval and Military 
Gazelle, 

IliMPSIIIIlE. 

A meeting of the London and South- 
amj)ton Railway Cornj)aMy took place 
for tlie purpose ^ receiving the first 
report. The rep* having been read, it 
appeared that tlie receipts had been 
30,145/. l.«. lU. of Avhich 30,031/. has 
been received as deposits on sliares, and 
the rei^aining 114/. ]s. 3d, as interest on 
Exchequer Bills. The payments, in- 
cluding 10.40‘C/. Sir Od. for Parliamen- 
tary and law expenses ; 4930/. for engi- 
neering and on account of Avorks in 
progress^ and 4230/. 2^. 2d. for salarie.s 
and other expenses, amount to 20,730/. 
2s pi. The halauce in hand consists of 
4207. J3^3t/. in tlie hands of various 
talkers ; 5 1004. 15 a‘. in Exchequer hills; 
and 11/. lOf. 57. in cash. The claims 
iiiili(|uidated are #0000/ for law costs; 
1200/. to the engineer, and 3000/. in 
various otlier ways. From that part of 
the report addressed by the engineer of 
the diree^tas, it appears that the woilvs 
are proceedi ug in a satisfaetcry manner. 
In order, however, to prosecute Jtlu m 
Avi til vigour and effect during the Avin- 
ter, it is proposed to make a further call 
of 3/. j>er share. 

• AVAI.KS. 

Newly Disnovet^d Copjser Mine . — M’‘e 
are liajipy to learn from an intelligent 
correspondent, irfiat there has lately been 
di.scovcred on the property of liord 
Hinorhen,iii the parish of Llanwciillwyfo, 
Anglesey, and in the immediate iieigU- 
liourhood of the Parys and Mona mines, 
a very rich vein of copper. It is in 
many parts almost in a ])niv state ; and 
much purer than even the copper used 
in the coinage of 1799 ; (umsequently a 
question Avill arise for the consideration 
of geologists and others who feel pleasure 
in inve.stigating these matters, Avhcthei* 
the secondary stratum in which it is 
found, must not, at some remote period, 
have been acted upon by great and 
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powerful heat, sc as ^io dislodgfe the ore 
from the stone, and run it in a state of 
fusion into the form in which it is now 
found. This discorfery is very season- 
able, as the Parys and Mona mines, 
which liave so long been a source of im- 
mense wealth to their proprietors, and 
of profitable employment to many hun- 
dreds of poor families, were become 
nearly exhausted ; at least so far as they 
liad been explored. We trust, however, 
that this discovery will be not only of 
advantage to the proprietors, but also to 
the labouring population. “ 

WARWICKSIIIUE. 

It appears that the imports of cotton 
into the port of Liverpool during the 
month of October ajfcou nted to 20,7oft 
bales, of which 1098 were from the 
United States. The quantity taken out 
of the market during the last month was 
60,050 bales, and the stock remaining 
on the 31st Oct. was 140,000. This was 
considerably under the stock remaining 
on the 31st of October last year, wdiich 
was 237)600. The imports into Liver- 
pool during the first ten months of the 
present year, ending the 31st Oct., were 
771 'Oil. The imports during tlie same 
period of 1833 were 734,021, and the 
total imports during the yeai^ 843,870. 
The total sales at Liveipool, dt\ring du* 
last montli, were 118,000, of which 
37,000 wei e American, and 1 2,000 Ame- 
rican had been burnt.* Of Surats, 4600 
had been taken on speculation. During 
the first three weeks of the last month 
business to a considercble extent was 
done, at an advance of per lb., 

but during tbo last ten days of the month 
the demand had been very limited, and 
the market was an eighth per lb. lower 
than the above quotation. 

TJie report of the fifth half-yearly 
meeting of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway Company has been pub- 
lished, from which it appears, that 
compared witli the cofrespdnding six 
months of the previous year, the increase 
in merchandize conveyed along the line 
has been 7727 tons, and in passengers, 
20,255 persons ; and that a profit on 
the lialf-years business has accrued of 
34,6*8W. which enables the Com- 

j)any to declare a dividend, for that pe- 
riod, of 4/. IOj. per 100/. share, leaving 
a n‘served fund of upwards of 4000/., to 
ineet conlingencies. — The total expen- 
diture on tlie construction of the rail- 
way and works is stated at 1,132,075/., 
and the net profit between July, 1833, 


and July, 1834, at 75,575/., being at the 
rate of 0/. 13«. Gel. per cent, per annum. 

\OKK. 

Hull and Selhij Railway — We are glad 
to learn that the subscribers to the pro- 
jected Hull and Selby Railway continue 
to increase, shares being taken to the 
amount of upwards of 127,000/., includ- 
ing fifty shares subscribed for by the 
Corporation of the Trinity-house, and 
thirty shares by R. Bethell, h>q , M.P. 
Nearly 5000/. was obtained at Beverh y 
a few days ago. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable that all friends to a measure so 
highly calculated to promote the pros- 
perity of the town, should come forwrnd 
to take shares without delay. Tiie 
plans, &.C., liave been deposited with the 
respective Clerks of the Peace, as re- 
quired by law, — L(eds Intelligencer. ^ 

Jncient Coins — As one of the work- 
men employed by Mr. Farrar, of Grove 
House, Pudsey, w^as removing tlie nih- 
bisb out of the inferior of a house he is 
rebuilding, he found a piece of money of 
Queen Klizahoth's coinage; in conse- 
quence, 6Ir. F. was induced to institute 
a further search, w'hen,,on rojnoving a 
hltle eartli adjoining the very small part 
(about three yards and •*’ half in Icnglh) 
of the old building, wliich lie liad not 
tlioiiglit it necessary to take down to the 
foundation, he found a quantity of an- 
cient coins ; and, perceiving a small 
aperture in the wall close by, he was 
also induced to remove a part of tlwit 
wall, wdien he found a considerable quan- 
tity more, making altogether about 380 
pieces. As far as he has been able to 
ascertain the datc.s, they are, with very 
few exceptions, and those certfiinly not 
mwe recent, of the reigns of Klizabeth, 
James I., and the early part of Charles 
I, They are in a very good state of 
preservation, and are twenty of them 
half-crowns, the rest shillings and six- 
pences. 


Tlie Advocate and Herald ” states 
that the number of members of the 'lem- 
perance Society in England and W<iles 
is 101,448; of wdiicli tlun-e are in I.an- 
cashire 27,618, in Yorkshire 10,8.33, in 
Cornwall 10,530, in Middlesex 7,053. 
The next in point of number is (ilou- 
cestersliire, 4,075. The comities highest 
in numbers from that downward to 
where they do not exceed 1,000 ai-c 
Durham, Somersetshire, Cumherhuul, 
Cheshire, Devon, Warwick, Wilts, Sur- 
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Kent, Northumberland, Essex, 
Derby, Berkshire, Stafford, Worcester, 
and Bucks, In Wales there are 
and in Jersey 1,025 members. Tlie in- 
crease reported during- November last is 
2,628, and ^\ithiu the same period nine 
new associations. 

Election Statistics . — The report of the 
(’ommittee on Election Expenses, under 
tile Hl)ove head, shows the following re- 
sults ; — 


Registered 

Membs. 

Electors. 

retd. 

In England, 40 counties have 344,564 

144 

And 185 cities, boroughs, 



and towns have 

274, 64i) 

327 

Total number for England 

010.213 

4/1 

In Wales, 12 counties have 

2r.,815 

15 

And 14 districts of bo- 



ron glis have 

11, .308 

14 

Total number for Wales 

37,124 

20 

In Scotland, 30 counties ha>^33,Ll.'> 

30 

And 76 cities, boroughs, kc. 


have , 

.31,332 

23 

Total number for Scotland 

64.447 

53 

In Ireland, 32 counties have 

00,607 

04 

And 34 cities and towns 



have 

31,513 

41 

Total number for Ireland 

92,152 

~Io5 


(living in Ellwand and Wales, (150, 
and in the United Kingdom, 012J)3(i, 
registered electors, in 1852 ; and taking 
the total number of represen tative.s at 
050, the proportion will be, on the aver- 


age of Great Britain, <^1, 303, and in the 
United Kingdom, 1,235 electors to one 
representative. 

Taking the gross population of the 
forty counties in England (exclusive of 
the population of the cities, boroughs, 
towns, and universities which are repre- 
sented) at 8,330,2(13, and the number of 
electors 344,504, there will be one elec- 
tor in every 24 of the population ; whilst 
the gross population in the 185 cities, 
boroughs, and towns, being 4,754,742 
and the number of electors 274,649, 
there will Hb one elector in every 17 of 
the population. 

In Wales, the county population is 
009,871-, and the electors are 25,815, so 
that there is one elector in every 23 per- 
sons ; whilst in the fourteen di.stricts of 
burghs, the population being 190,311, 
and the electors 11,309, the proportion 
is one in seventeen. 

In Scotland, the county population is 
1,500,107, and the luimber of electors 
33,1 15| which will give one elector in 
every 45 persons ; whilst in the burghs, 
the population being 805,007) and the 
electors 31,33*2, the proportion is one in 
every 27 persons. 

In Ir#and, the population of the 32 
counties is 7^027*509, the number of 
electois 00,007) aud the proportion is one 
^lector in every 115 of the population; 
whilst tlie 34 (Jities and bori^ighs with 
31,545 electors, and a population of 
739,892, give a prt)portion of one elector 
in every 22 persons. 


NOMINATION OF SHERIFFS FOR 1835. 


Bedfordshire— Charles James Metcalf, of 
lloxton; Birliard Longuet Urlebar, of Hin- 
wick ; atid William Astell, of Kverton, EsqrB. 

Beikshiie -- Charles Archer Houblon, of 
Wcllord P.irk; Bartiioiomew Wroughton, of 
Wooley Park; and Philip Pusey, of Pusey, 
Ehqrs. 

Bucks—Sir William Lawrance Youiij,, of 
Prince’s llishorough, Bart. ; the Right Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, of Hall Barn, Bart ; and 
Thomas Tyrwhill Brake, of Shardoes, Esq 
Cambridge and Huntingdon— John Frjer, of 
Cliatteris, John Bates, of Benwick; and 
IIcMiry HuyiiCH, of Wliittlesea, Es<irs. 

' Cheshire — William Astley, of Duckenlield j 
Thomas Swettenham, of Swettenham ; and 
Joseph Leigii, of Belmont, Esqis. 

(^irnwall— Charles Prideaux Brune, of Place 
Padstow; John Buller. of Morval ; and Thos, 
James Agar llobnrts, of Landliydrock, Esqrs. 

Cumberland— Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, of 
Hutton Hall, Bart.} Richard Fergusson, of 


Harker Lodge } aud Thomas Irwin, of Calder 
Abbey, Esqrs. 

^ Derbyshire— Ashton Nicholas Every Mos- 
ley, ot Congreve Hall ; William Bache Thorn- 
hill, of Stanton; aiiTl Willialh Tarbut, of Oys- 
ton Hall, E^qrs. 

Devonshire — Samuel Trehawke Kckewich, 
of Peamorej Henry Geoige Cary, of Tor 
Abbey; and George Acland Barber, of Fre- 
mington, Esqrs. ^ 

Dorsetshire — John Samuel Wanly Saw- 
bridgo Erie Diux, of Chnrborongh, Esq.; Sir 
Henry Digby, of IMintiin Magna, Knt. j and 
Joseph Weld, of Lulworth, Esq 
Essex — Thos. Wra Bnunston, of rfkreens; 
Geo. W. Gent, tif Moyns Pmk, Meoiile Tluinp- 
stcud ; and William Whittaker Maitland, of 
Loughton, Esqrs. 

Gloucestershire— Sir Mirhael Hicks Hicks 
Beach, ot illuimatrip, Bart. : Henry Wen- 
man Newm.m of Thornbury Park ; and Sam. 
Gist Gist, of Dixon House, Esqrs. 
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HerPfordi^hlre— Jrhn j^iieke Lye, of Here- 
ford ; lUchard Webb, of Donnington Hall ; 
and David Ricardo, Of Brlnsop Court, Kt<qrB. 

Hertforduhjre— William Robert Raker, of 
Rayfordbury; WlHiam'Vranks, of Woodside; 
and Wilham Blake, of Dcneabury, Ksqrs. 

Kent- John Ward, of Holwood, Esq. ; Sir 
Edward Cholmley Docring, of Surenden. Bt.; 
and William Welln, of Redleof, Eaqrs. 

J^eicestersbire— Charles Neville, of Holt; 
Thomas Frewen Turner, of Cold Overton; 
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NOTES OF A'MUSIOAL STUDENT. 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH MUSIC IN THE PAST TEAR. 

That “ the English are not a musical people,’* is a saying which 
by frequent repetition has become a proverb. It is surprising how 
long a fallacy keeps its ground irfter it .has been fully manifested ; 
a«5|)ecially when no individual or body of men is interest^ in exposing 
it. It has answered ^the purpose of foreigners (whose acknowledged 
superiority should havef taught them better) to arrogate a contempt for 
John Bull’s musical taste, while they pocteted the guineas that he 
freely paid for its indulgence. It suited also the indolent prejudice of 
our native professors, who not only kept the market for their own com- 
positions free from foreign competitors, but also saved themselves the 
necessity of becoming acquainted with the works of the great continental 
composers, whose gigantic genius cast an awful shadow over their insig- 
iiincance. Tlie sentence thus summarily pt^cd upon our v^nt of 
musical science as a nation has not, howe'Ver, been unsupported by plau- 
sible evidence, though that evidence has not been subjgcted to the ordeal 
of a rigorous cross-examination. In proof of the assertion that the 
English are not a musical people, it nas been said that we have no 
national melodies ; and airs known as Scotch, Irish, and Welsh (many 
of which, by the by, arc of continental origin^,® are collected and pub- 
lished because of their paucity as well as their beauty, but none that 
are peculiarly English ; as. if the Tweed and the Severn, and the Irish 
Channel were the prescribed boimdaries of the musical genius as w'ell as 
the soil of England. If our madrigals were instanced, these*were said 
to he the effect of the introduction of fwreign music, as if all the arts of 
civilized life were not thus propagated in every country. Tlte cliurch- 
nuisic of Purcell, Gibbons, Croft, and others, was benevolently referred 
to tlie same source. The universal admiration of Hhndel was ascribed 
to religious feeling and kingly patronage. The fondness for the music 
of cathedral services was charitably attributed to the desire for any 
relief to the dulness of the church ritual. The oratorios, when successful, 
were said to he encouraged because no theatres were open in I.»ent ; and 
*when they became ,negl(i«ted, as of late, instead of the real cause (their 
absurd mismanagement and imperfect performances) being assigned, 
that which was in itself a proof of a better taste and more enlightened 
judgment, was instanced as an evidence of the public disregard of music. 
It has been a pet piece of cant among even musical professors, to say, 
that the Italian Opera was only supported by the world of fashion^ as a 
splendid lounge; and when the German company came over, and drew 
. Feb, — VOL, xLin. no. clxx. l 
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crowded lionscs, iiot of fashionables merely, but of the middle and even 
4^iumbler classes, “ novelty” was the cause assigned for their success ; 
and the failure of the Iasi German company, on account of their infe- 
riority, was, by the same persons, attributed to the lack of novelty. The 
Ancient Concerts weie said to be upheld by kingly and noble patronage, 
which certainly has prolonged their existence beyond the term that their 
mismanagement would have assigned to them ; and the Philhannonic 
Concerts to have maintained their ground, because of their exclusive- 
ness, and the number of ])rofessors interested in their welfare. The 
Benefit Conceith arc now instanced as flagrant proofs of the bad taste 
of the fashionable nuisic-loving multitude. As to the tlicatres, 
“ nothing but trashy ballads and showy bravuras arc applauded there.” 
“ Der Freisehutz” succeeded only on account of the devilry ; ‘‘ Oberon” 
was not profitable; “Azor and Z emir a ” was not appreciated; the 
spectacle of “ Masaniello ” was mainly the cause of its great success ; 
and the attraction of Malibran the principal recommendation of “ La 
Sonnambula:” Paganini drew' crowds, like Saqui, by performing won * 
ders “ on a single string;”— in short, the English, not being a musical 
people, went to hear music for any other reason but because they 
liked it. ' 

Tliese notions, tliougli now falling into desuetude, arc not yet entirely 
discarded ; and tbciv prc\alence has tended (such is the force of ])rcju- 
diee) to deter many from the study of music, if not from the actual en- 
joynienl of it. Uur countrymen have been told until they believe it, 
that they arc not musical ; and they acquiesce in spite of the evidence of 
their own souses. When we fancy we do not like a thing, the next stej) 
is to li^tc or des])ise it, and feel a contempt fur those who do — an aflee- 
lation which, as regards music, prevails to a very considerable extent 
among our beloved countrymen. The truth is, that an ignorant, 
because uneducated liking for music has been mistaken for incapacity 
for its genuine enjoyment, just as the circumstance of there being, until 
lately, no modern English operas, was taken as a proof that native com- 
])()scrs did not possess' the abilit\ to produce tliem. While jicriodical 
musical festivals were got u]) on a grand scale in the prineijial cities of 
England, the ciieumstancc of there being none in Jjondon, tfie focus of 
musical talent, has been actually strained into an infeiencc that the fes- 
tivals arose less out of the. popular love for music, than the exertions of 
jirofessors and the managers of vharities to draw crowds liy a scries of 
grand entfrlainitienls, anIiosc splendour and rarity should attiuct the 
country people, always eager for excitement, whether in the shape of an 
assize, an election,*)!* a musical festival. They have enough amusemcul 
in London argued tliese buzzard reasoners, therefore tliey do not want a 
• musical festival there. 

The musical e\cnts of the past year, how ever, have given a quietus to 
this gratuitous assiynption, that “ llie English are not a musical jieoplc.” 
The year 18.‘14 must be considered an epoch in the musical history of 
this country ; fur, notwithstanding the prevalence of political excitement 
of no ordinary intensity, and that tlie ]mhlic mind has been occupied 
with ])nints of momentous interest, an unpaiallcled progress has been 
made in the most delightful of the peaceful arts. More has been done in 
the past year to evidence the capabilities of our native musicians to write, 
of native pei formers to execute, and of the English public to enjoy, aud 
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even appreciate fine music, than in any preceding yeftr ; nay, we might 
almost say than in twenty years before. 

Three complete English operas have been produced by British com- 
posers, performed by British singers, and received by the British public 
with a degree of enthusiasm and indulgence that proved how eager they 
were to welcome and foster native talent. A musical festival has been 
held in Westminster Abbey, consisting of four public rehearsals, and as 
many finished performances, which lias driven from men’s minds the 
recollection of the famous “ Commemoration of Handel,” and which 
would have been attended by double the number of persons had there 
been room for so many — tickets being unattaii^able even at iin extrava- 
gant premium, in consequence of the capricious refusal of the Doan to 
allow the performances to be rc])eated. Another festival was subse- 
quently got up on a scale of nearly equal grandeur, in Exeter Hall, 
with an orchestra of ’JOO performers, the greater portion amateurs! 
(The English arc not a musical people 1) It ^^as attended by crowds, 
and one of the performances was repeatcid for the gratification of num- 
bers who were unable to obtain admission previously. The prices of 
admission, be it observed, w^ere such as to exclude the poorer classes from 
the enjoyment * but h5d there heen a shilling or half-crown gallery, wc 
are certain that it would have been Idled night after night for a month 
instead of a week. The professors were as much astonished as the public 
wore gratified ; Sir George Smart publicly expressed himself “ perfectly 
delighted.” Yet in answer to a letter that appeared in the Spectator,” 
whose musical criticisms are amongst the few emanating from the news- 
])aper juess that display sound judgment and enlightened taste, it was 
said that one (ff the great difficulties in the w iq/ vif the eslablishnpcnt of a 
musical festival in Ijoiulon was tlie want of a sufficient number of well- 
trained choristcis. ^ 

The most important event of all, however, is tlie foiiudiiig of the So- 
ciety of British Musicians, which should become the nucleus to concen- 
trate the vast body of native musical talent that exists in the country, 
tlioiigh scattered and unknown. We say stimuli ( become, because it 
must depend upon its constitution and management wdiethcr it merits 
the confidence and co-operation of the musical profession, and obtains 
the support of the public — who, niaugrc their unmusical tastes, have 
l)ccn, and always must be, the source of encouragement and reward to 
talent, wdicihcr native or foicign. Wc might instance other and minor 
cviilences of the extraordinary advance in musical •fcclinj; amongst 
w hich the publication of complete editions of the great wwks of the 
principal coiiqjoscrs, and selections of tlicir Icssci* ])ri-iluctioiis for po- 
])ular use, and the performance of Engiisii o])oras at the minor theatres : 
all which, coming together at one time, — though of course this cirenm-* 
stance is to be attribulcd in a degree to the influence of example, — con- 
stitute the events of the past year a mass of evidence of the increasing 
taste among all classes for music. 

Having thus, wc hope satisfacloiily, disposed of this defunct dogma, 
hy heaping upon it a load of facts from which no sophistical resurrec- 
tionist will, we think, be able to disinter it, let ns now make the conces- 
sion which, in fairness, is due to those who conscientiously believed in 
its existence, and who w^ere imposed upon by its semblance to reality. 
No reasonable person will dispute that we are far behind our continental 
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neighbours in the Cultivation of music, in comparison -with the gigantic 
strides that we have made in the mechanical arts And the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprizer We have accumulated wealth, which has enabled 
us to buy taste ready-made and at second-hand, but has prevented us from 
cultivating its growth, as we otherwise should, had the acquisition of 
wealth, and the rage for fighting the battles of all the world at our own 
cost, left us leisure and inclination to pursue those peaceful arts which 
contribute to our stock of true liappiness. John Bull has been content 
with relishing as well as he could such intellectual food as was brought to 
his stall, and neither thought of seeking his own provender, nor of ques- 
tioning its degree of excellence. He liked Dibdin’s ballads, and Arne’s 
simple airs, and Handel’s choruses, showing a faith in good things, 
though not a cultivated taste. The very strength of his liking for what 
he was used to made him prejudiced against novelties. He was afraid 
that by listening to new he should lose his relish for his old favourites. 
Taste is liking supported by reason. To reason upon a matter it is ne- 
cessary to understand it ; to understand, it is necessary to be taught. 
John Bull has not been taught at all, or, what is wor.se, been badly 
taught how to enjoy music. But to argue from thi§ that he has no relish 
for music is to theorize in opposition to facts. Music as a science is 
appreciated in its results in proportion to the degree of knowledge of the 
means by which they arc produced. Melody appeals to the mind through 
the senses ; but in proportion as tlie sense of the hearer is sharpened by 
exercise, and enlightened by knowledge and reflection, is the sensual 
delight refined. As well may it he argued that a savage nation has no 
taste for poetry, because they do not sj)eak metrically, as that an unac- 
customed ear is not susceptible of the enjoyment of elab(nate liarmon}’’, 
which r^ishes onlyshnple melody or overwhelming masses of sound. A 
manifestation of enjoyment of the simplest yet the most fascinating shape 
that any succession of musical sounds can take — namely, a complete 
melody, is surely evidence of a taste for music, rude and unenligh^ned 
though it be. This produces a desire to hear others of the same kind, 
A learned and elaborate Rarmony is played ; the melody is missed, be- 
cause it is interwoven in the mass, not brought out from it ; and the un- 
insthictcd ear finds a musical noise uhicli does not captivate because it 
is not understood, and the will being j)iqued it is disliked. The more 
we like a person or thing the more violently wc resent defects ; and qua- 
lities that we cannot appreciate, tOur self-love counts as defects. Tlie 
English have wanted better exam])les, and more enlightened instructors, 
both among the musical profes&ioii and the ])ublic press. The signs of 
the times which we iiave noted are the good effects of that vast improve- 
ment that has been gradually taking place, (within the last twenty years 
especially,) and which has become year by year more evident. Let us 
cast a retrospective glance at the slate of the sources whence the British 
public could alone derive their acquaintance witli the w'orks of composers 
ami the technical knowledge requisite to appreciate and fully enjoy 
them. 

So late as the commencement of the present century, the acquaint- 
ance of Britlsli musicians with the great composers whose fame was 
filling the Continent, and whose works were enrapturing the other 
civilized nations of Europe, was, to say least, very imperfect. The 
public at large knew nothing of them. The musical professors of the 
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day, as a body, formed a barrier of ignorance and prejudice to keep out 
the knowledge of the great works of foreign composers. For instance, 
the elder Cramer, father of the present veteran, who ltd the old Abbey 
Fcbtival, is said to have spoken of Mozart’s niarvellously-beautiful quar- 
tetts as “ very good exercises,” but ** extravagant and unfit for perform- 
ance and feartleman repeatedly refused to sing in the Messiah, when 
it was to be performed with Mozart’s accompaniments : not merely out 
of a blind reverence for Handel, but because lie could not, or would not, 
appreciate Mozart, lie was one of that fast-fading race of pedantic 
and nE^rrow-minded profcssois who preferred the laboured and com- 
paratively dry and Gothic organ concertos of Handel, to such sublime 
and spontaneous effusions as “ Deeper, and deeper still.” The musi- 
cians of that day, who were worshippers of the musical creed and ritual 
of Handel (so to speak), were incapable of entering into the divine 
8])irit of his finest works, and with many of which — even his “ Israel in 
Egy]jt” — they were only enough acquainted to prove tlieir incapacity to 
appreciate his mighty genius ; and even at tlie j)resent day there are to 
be found musicians wlio share in this bigoted pedantry. The operas 
most generally known^jjt that time in this country were those of Arne, 
Shield, and Stoiace ; w'hich, without decrying or depreciating the charm- 
ing airs that they contain— melodics ever grateful to the learned as 
well as tlie uniiistructcd ear — arc, in comparison witli the operas of the 
Italian and German composers, scarcely worthy the name of dramatic 
music. Indeed, it is only now that the work# of Beethoven and Spohr 
are betrinninglo be listened to and appreciated. But who wxrc to blame 
for this ? The public ? No ; they could only listen to wdiat was played 
to them, and uTiderstand what was taupd^t tliciiT. IttW'as the miisiciaus 
themselves who have sutfered tlie unsophisticated melodics of our owni 
Purcell to sleep on the shelves, and wlio closed the doors of their concert- 
rooms against the foreigner. The national prejudices against foreigners 
that w'crc fostered for political purposes, and the long Contincnteal war, 
may, however, be charitably urged as an exciise for the dominion of 
these narrow -iiiiiidcd feelings, and the duration of such antiquated 
]) re ju dices. • 

It is a rcimnkable fart tliat the first pcifonnance of an opeia of 
Mozart in this cu^untiy was by a ])aity of amatcuis, aided by ])rofcssional 
singcis, wliich took place at the Crown and Anchor Tavern about twenty 
\ears ago. It was not till afterwards that Mozavt’sojii’ras wi^re brought 
on the stage of out Italian Opera: so far did the taste ami enlightened 
zeal of a portion of the jiublic outstrip those of the professors. Indeed 
it is a stigma that attaches not only to theatrical caterers for ])ublic 
amusement, but to those w ho come forw^ard as directors of the public^ 
taste in music, that they have followed, rather than led amateurs. They 
assume the vulgarity of the taste of the multitude, and pander to iti 
, indulgence, instead of opening higher souiccs of enjoyment. Tlicic ia 
this excuse for them, however, that they do it for profit ; and this may 
he taken as a pretty fair criterion by wbicli to distinguish those who 
labour for the love of their art, from those who^ seek only pelf, that the 
latter produce music of the kind accounted popular, and wTite down to 
the level of the public taste ; the former only strive to lead and direct it 
to the perception of better things. 

The formation of the Philharmonic Society has bqcn tlic means qf 
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making not only tW professors and the musical world, hut the public at 
large, acquainted with the stores of fine music with which the Continent 
was supplied. This Society is entitled to the distinguished merit of 
liuving formed the taste of the rising generation of musical students, and 
improved that of the last — by bringing forward judicious selections from 
the best foreign music, principally instrumental, and performing tliem 
on a grand scale, and in the finest and most masterly manner. The 
Philharmonic band is famed throughout Europe. But while justice has 
been done to the instrumental works of Continental composeia, their 
vocal compositions liave been very inadequately represented, and English 
vocal wiiting entirely ‘"neglected. Indeed, vocal performances were 
introduced at the Philharn ionic conceits rather to afford a relief to the 
instrumental peiformanccs, than as a materiid part of their scheme. 
The singers have been ‘^elected, as they arc at benefit concerts, for the 
attraction of tlicir names, and, in conseijuence, the choice of pieces has 
been mostly left to them. It has happened hut rarely that paiticular 
voeal compositions, brought forward on the strength of their intiinsic 
mciits, determined the selection of the singers best qualified to do them 
juslieo — a s\steiu vhich ought to lie tlie rule of c^cry scientific conceit, 
distinguishing it fiom thos^? got up ar/ nijdaadtiw Moreover, 

the Philharmonic Society not having hern formed witli thisvie\^, had no 
chorus at command to de\ elope the giand efleets of choral harmonies. 
In shoit, there \\as no field for the introduction of the finest vocal 
A\iiting on a scale (f nnif niindc, and uith that high degree of com- 
jdeteness and finisli, Aihicli disliiiguislied tlic instrumental perfoim- 
anccs of the Philhaimonie. Hence the formation of the Vocal Society, 
whose ' conceits ]if\(‘ nlel the success they merit, hot which 

has not fully rcali/ed the cxpecfatioiis formed of it; nor, as regards 
modciii English » compositions, has it fulfilled its promise. The 
vocal concerts liaAC only iii pait supjdied tin* want of a clioral 
union for the performance of \ocal music; but injustice it must 
be said that, dining tlic^'liort time the Society has existed, it has done 
nearly as much foi \oeal music, as the Philharmonic did, in a similar 
period, foi instnimeiit.il. They have diawm upon the lieli stores of the 
contiucntal com]H)sciF ; and have hi ought out the ticasurcs of our native 
wealtli, by the pcrfoimanee of glees, madrigah, and aiitliems, “ tilings 
new and old:” showing, howevei, a decided partiality for the old 
cx.gr. in ^be covise ot tli'irtiist sea^^on, only a single composition of 
one of the most eminent of oui liAing vocal wiitcrs, and that one of his 
slighter efforts, was sung- Horsley’s “ ISIinc hi* a cot.” The Vocal 
Society has brought foi w aid no iiew^ eompo-^er; and their novcdtics have 
^ been almost entirely the jiroduction of its own members, wdio are all 
vocalists: in tact, it is a society of singers, and so far most excellent 
and useful. Still, how cAcr, the British composer was left without any 
fair, free, and adequate means of addressing the jiublic car: to publish 
W'as almost useless. A song, glee, or concerted pii'co that is not sung 
at eonrerts or the theatres by some popular singers has no charms for the 
publishers ; and the author who rashly ventures upon the experiment of 
appealing to the public at large on his 0A\n account, finds to his cost 
ill, 'll lie reckons without his host. In the case of instrumental per- 
formance'- this experiment is still more disastrous. We cannot hliimc 
tlie public : they must receive the only intelligent evidence of the merits 
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of music through the ear. Nay more, composers ean perfectly judge 
of their own effects without hearing them performed. As a meama of im- 
provement for the composer, therefore, a musical tribunal to which he 
can submit his productions for trial, and be sure of ‘‘ a clear stage and no 
favour,” and an impartial verdict, was wanting. This has been supplied 
by the formation of the “ Socrcty of British Musicians,’^ which arose out 
of a strong feeling of its necessity, and was therefore eagerly welcomed by 
composers. The list of members was instantly filled, and ample mate- 
rials for performance were immediately produced. The value of such a 
society to British musicians, and its importance in a national point of view, 
as forming a school of vocal and instrumental w/iting for composers, are 
too obvious to need proof or argument. This Society has united in one 
body, and for one grand object, a number of composers, some of whose 
names have been known to the musical world for years, hut by far the 
greatest portion of whom ticver could have otherwise found a sphere 
for the display of their talents, many of them having been buried in 
obscurity for the want of such a society. A great number of composi- 
tions, some of the liighest excellence, which might have slumbered to 
eternity in the deskg of their composers, ikw awoke to a glad and 
triumphant rcsnrrcctioli. 

In jiroportion to the utility of this Society, is it important that it 
should be so constituted as to endure, and deserve the support of 
those for whose benefit it has been formed, and conscfpicnlly public 
encouragement. It can only be permanently^ established on the broad 
basis of justice and liberality; and it is with a view to aid in ensuring 
its stability that we point out two nulical dcfecls in its formation, which 
render it obnt)\i()us to (he censure (d tlie i^iusical profession as well 
as the jiiiblic, and not only narrow its Veld of usefulness, but endanger 
its vitality. These arc the limitation of the number of members, and 
the utter exclusion of foreigners. Both are as easily remedied as they 
arc injurious. The first mistake, tlic limitation of members, seems to 
have been fallen into through the founders of tlie Society not calculating 
on the degree of success tliat has attended Its formation, and thus 
making it a point to have the list of members ])rrtty full at first in onler 
to give ])roof of its prospect of success. If so, this cause being removed, 
no ])rctence exists for continuing the limitation. Indeed, the principle 
lias already been violated by the number being extended from 300 to 
3.^)0, and a further extension will, it is^gcnerally understood, take ]>lare. 
This extension was made foi the express purpose of inbhidin* one of the 
njpst accom])lislicd and popular of English singers, — a striking illustra- 
tion of the absurdity and impolicy of the regulation. The utter ab- 
sence of selection in the first list of members renders further necessary 
the abrogation of this principle of limitation of ninnbers. Of the 350» 
members certainly not more tliaii 200 are able to contribute in any way 
to maintain the character of tlie Society ; the rest being made np for the 
most ])art of blind organists and mere music teachers, with a large pro- 
portion of the old school of professors, (wliich is composed, with a few 
exceptions, of the most Jiigoted set of men that ever obstructed the 
advance of an art,) — in short, of persons who‘-c‘nn neither write, sing, 
nor play. We would offer no objection to these members, though they 
are merely so many subscribers al 5.?. per annum, by virtue of their be- 
longing to the musical profession — or rather the profession of music, — 
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but that they iire at present th^^tneans. of keeping abler men out of the 
Society. Better that hundreds of persons who would do the Society the 
best service by quietly listening or by keeping away altogether should 
creep in, than that one composer of talent should be ex<iluded,. No truly 
great man would feel bis dignity hurt by being numbered with llic 
humblest teacher of the science that his genius exalts and enriches. A 
society of professors should be a republic, not of talent and genius only, 
but of love for their art. A decent competence of technical knowledge 
might then be a sufficient passport. Merit will always be a sufficient 
distinction. What shall we say, then, when such men as Moscheles, 
Crevclli, and F. Crame^ are, for example, ineligible to become members 
of this Society, merely because they happened to be born in a foreign 
land, though they have lived for years in this country, and have become 
identified with the British school of Musicians ? 

Unquestionably a line of demarcation must be drawn to keep up the 
nationality of the Society ; hut surely this rigid exclusiveness, by which 
men like dementi would have been sluit out, is sacrificing the spirit of 
the institution to the letter of its laws. If it were only out of com[)li- 
ment to the foreign professors resident in this coui^try, it should he open 
to them to join the Society as honorary members, if their professional 
assistance might not he rendered^ available. Some plan, however, might 
easily be devised to include the names of eminent foreigners, whether 
naturalized by residence or only visiters. The gratitude of the British 
school is nationally due to those professors of other countries resident 
amongst them, to whom it owes so much — without whom, indeed, this 
Society might not have existed for a century to come. These laws must 
be rescinded or materially modified ; and we feel convinced that they will 
be. To elect Spohf, Rossini, ol* Auber, would be incompatible with the 
essential feature of the scheme — its nationality ; hut to fraternize with 
distinguislied foreigners who visit us, by enrolling their names as fellow- 
labourers in the cause, inviting tliem to listen, nay, even to perform, would 
be w^orthy of the professors of a science wffiose language is universal. 

Let us see what t^ns Society has accomplished during the few 
months it has existed, labouring under all the^ disadvantages of these 
objectionable features, wdiich not only narrow its scope by their direct 
operation, hut tend to foment party-spirit, and to give liberal minds, both 
in and out of the profession, a distaste for the plan. Its orchestra num- 
bers several members of tlie Philharmonic Band, and a considerable 
proportionof instrumental performers of rising talent, including some qf 
the most promising jhijuIs of the Royal Academy. Among the com- 
posers it lias to boa^t of are names of established fame sufficient to enstfe 
public attention, and to guarantee the right of the Society to assume iU 
.national title ; others, of mature skill and talent, hut not publicly knowm ; 
and many more young and untried, hut who give the most promising 
-indications of future excellence. It would he out of place in this 
general outline to enter into a detailed criticism of the various compositions 
brought forward by this Society : we wdll briefly advert to the most pro- 
minent features. Macfarren s symphony, wijtli which the first Concert 
opened, is of the highest* order of instrumental writing, and distinguished 
for invention, vigour of style, knowledge of orchestral eftect, and of the 
capabilities of individual instruments Bis well as the power of combining 
them. It was listened to with breathless attention, and received with a 
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burst of applause from an audience composed of some df the most eminent 
professors and amateurs. Yet this masterly and powerful composition had 
been twice rejected, and in rather an ungracious manner, by the Philhar- 
monic Society, by wliom also Calkin’s admirable symphony had been de- 
clined. A concerto for the pianoforte, by W . Bennett, a young pupil of the 
Academy, who is a graceful and finished performer of the Cramer school^ 

^ funned a principal feature of the second concert. Unlike the great 
mass of concertos, which are mere complications of instrumental diffi- 
culties for displaying the performer's dexterity, it is beautiful as a whole, 
the orchestral jmsscssiug equal interest with the solo parts. Nor should 
an overture by Tutton, one of the founders of tha Society, be overlooked ; 
utlbrding, as it does, a remarkable evidence of the beneficial effect of 
jjractice in instrumental writing. Mr. Tutton is accustomed to scoring 
for military bands ; and the masterly way in which the brass instni- 
ments are introduced strikingly evinces his perfect knowledge of their 
])ccaliar value in orchestral effects. In the third concert a symphony by 
Ijiicas, a pupil of the Academy, and, as a })crformcr, second only to 
Lindlcy on the violoncello, was distinguished for fire and originality, 
verging on eccentricity, but entirely free from the reproach of affectation. 

The prevailing character of these concerts has been a preponderance 
of merit in instrumental over vocal compositions, both in the writing and 
performance. The instrumental part has been splendid througboitt, but 
a want of good singers, and original vocal pieces, has been sensibly felt. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that ^)ic members were not so 
likely to have had vocal music by them, while the acknowledged want 
of good singers, in sufficient number, may have postponed the production 
of some vocal* pieces. One great cause of the deficiency of vqpalists, 
Iiowcvcr, is the existence of an erroneous feeling on the part of some 
members of the Vocal Society, that this is a rival yistitution under a 
more attractive name; and, consequently, very few of that body aic 
numbered amongst the Society of British Musicians. It is much to be 
regretted that party feeling should interfere, jlo the prejudice of the 
advancement of science ; but it has hitherto bcl^n the case, and though 
we aie optimists enough to hope that it will not al^^ays be so, it will 
lake time to convince the members of a profession that what is for the 
good of all must benefit individuals. The Society of British Musicians, 
by till owing open their doois to the profession at large, will be doing all 
they can to remove objections. With increased numbers, a better 
system of management must arise. The Committee, as^t picsent 
constituted, is badly chosen. As an instance, Mr. Pyne, who is only 
kfrown as a superannuated vocalist of ihird-rate pretensions, is pre- 
ferred to John Barnett. As it is the duty of the Committee to select 
compositions for performance at the concerts, after the weekly trial 
rehearsals, the importance of its being composed of men of a])proved 
iudgmciit is evident: not only that the best productions may be selected, 
i)ut that the profession may place confidence in the acts of tlie com- 
mittee by whom the Society is governed. 

The establisliment of a bona fide English Opera House, conlempora- 
ncously with the formation of a Society of Brilish Musicians, is a re- 
markable event in the past year. It would seem that the musical genius 
of England had burst into life spontaneously at the first cheering beam 
of encouragement. AVhat a change has one year effected. Up to 1834 
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it was said tliat there was no 3felgli»hnian capable of composing a grand 
opera. The Englisli opera was instanced as a luctts d non lucjmdn 
proof of the fack To have a theatre named English Opera, in whicli 
none but foreign operas were performed, was a practical satire upon the 
want of musical talent and genius in our countrymen. The ephemeral 
and flimsy trifles that ever ajid anon appeared by English composers, only 
served as seeming proofs of their incomj^etency to write anything better. 
Mr. Rod well’s project of an English Opera was ridiculed by some, and 
looked upon as a castle in the air by all. If the English composer 
bad the genius to produce an opera, it was said, there were plenty of 
theatres where it mightebe brought out. The ignorance of managers, 
the partiality and jobbing of some of the so-called “ musical directors” 
of the stage, the caprices of the singers — all these drawbacks were dis- 
regarded. Nay, it was even said that an English opera would not be 
listened to j and all those arguments, whose hollowness wc have before 
exposed, WTre brought forward to^ prove that the English public could 
not appreciate nor enjoy, any more than English composers could pro- 
duce, ail opera. Yet no sooner was it understood that Mr. Arnold in- 
tended to give the experiment of English opera a fair trial, than 
composers set to work, and the result was the production, in one short 
season, of three grand operas, with various degrees of success, the lowest 
being*far removed from failure. Mr. Arnold has entitled himself to the 
gratitude of every lover of music, as well as every composer, for the 
spirit with uhicli he essayed an experiment that was generally looked 
upon as hopeless. Nor should Mr. Rodwelks zeal he left without its 
due share of praise; for his advocacy of the cause of the English com- 
poser, ,;ii)d his agitation of the subject of a national opdra, iiiKpiestioii- 
ably had its share in producing the change in public o])inion on this 
subject, if it (lid not diro(.'tly lead to Mr. Arnold’s determination to give 
English operas a fair trial. Until the last year, indeed, Arne’s “ Arta- 
xerxes,” Storace’s “ Siege of Belgrade,” Shield's “ Gastle of Andalusia,” 
Brahani's “ Devil's Bri()gc,” aiul two or three other similar vocalized 
dramas, comimsed our Vholc stock of operas. In that combination of 
voices and instruments which is essential to opera, they are remarkably 
deficient. The melodies, too, commonly want dramatic character ; 
and being composed ajijiarcntly without reference to any fixed jdan, 
neither assist in dcvelojiing the passion of the story, nor unite in form- 
ing one complete uhole. As fliueical compositions, they arc utterly 
destitute df design. A want of consccutivencss, completeness, and 
symmetry of design, is one great defect of Loder’s Nourjahad,” the 
first and least meritorious of the three operas brought forward by Mr. 
Arnold. Moreover, its melodics are neither so original nor so drama- 
tically characteristic as is desirable; and, as a young writer, the author 
proved himself inexperienced by the uncertainty of his orchestral effects : 
still it is a work of great merit and promise for an unknown composer. 
Fnnn Barnett more was cx])ected, especially in the way of melody ; hot 
he agreeably surprised the musical world by showing a power of combi- 
nation in orchestral writing that renders the melodies almost secondary, 
though they are admirable for appropriate character. The composi- 
tion, as a whole, evinces a judicious management of the general design, 
BO as to develo])e the sentiment and incidents of the story, with reference 
both to dramatic effect and musical completeness. The concerted piece 
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in E (the fortune-telling scene in the act) shows an extraordinary 
power of choral writing. The subjects of these two operas were neither 
of ihem happily chosen. Both were familiar to audiences, the first as 
a drama, the latter as a ballet; and the want of sytiipathy which the 
audience had for the principal characters must have been shared in a 
•yOicasure by the composers. But the drama of the thinl and last was still 
/worse than either of the former, besides lacking novelty ; for Hermann’* 
'is only another version of “ Dark Diamond.” The composer, Mr. Thom- 
son, of Edinburgh — an amateur! — ^was partially known only as the 
' author of some pretty ballads ; yet his opera was remarkable for sound 
and scientific orchestral writing, and rich and eiaborate harmonics, as 
well as for original and characteristic melodies, llis style of writing, 
however, is not only solid hut heavy; and his music, “ married” to 
any thing hut immortal verse, was, to say the least, most imperfectly 
performed. Some of the solos, as w^ell as the concerted pieces, were 
execrably sung, and a beautiful comic trio \vas murdered by three ])cr- 
sous, neither of whom w^ere singers. It is not suriirisins:, therefore, that 
if failed of that success which its great merits entitled it to. Had it not 
been so hastily brongjlit out, the excellence of the music woulil, we 
think, have carried oft' tlie dead w^cight of thf drama. 

From such a beginning, what may wc not expect? Barnett is now 
engaged on a new opera ; Rodwell has produced one at the Surrey ; 
at the Tictoria, too, an opera is announced ; and even at the great 
theatres, w'here sliows and foreign novelties ^irc all the rage, native 
genius may before long find a home. There is only one obstacle to pur- 
mount, and a formidable one it is — the want of English sing-ers capable 
of doing justice to good music. 

But here wc arc entonng upon a wide and fruitful theme, whicli will 
])iopcrly form the subject of a separate paper. “ English Singing and 
Singers” will he the subject of the next select ion fiom tlie notes of 

A Musical Stcdlnt. 


THE LOVE OF OWIER DAYS. 

BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON. 

Tis past ! We’ve Icarn’d to live apart ; 

And w’ith a faint and gradual ray 
All hope hath faded from my heart, 

Like sunset on an autumn day. 
Forgetful of these hours of pain. 

They tell me I shall Jove again ! 

Perhaps I may ! We laugh at jests 
Some buried friend at random rgade : 
Peace steals within our grieving breasts, 
As sunbeams pjeroe the forest shade : 
We learn to fling alt mourning by — 
Even that which clothed our memory ! 
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Tiierefore I do Relieve this woe, 

Like other things, will fade and pa^s ; 

4*nd my crushed heart spring up and blow, 
Like flowers among the trodden grass ; 

But ere I love, it must be long— 

The habits of the heart are strong. 

Ere my accustom'd eye can seek, 

In some new, unfamiliar face, 

The smile that glow’d upon thy cheek, 

And lent thine eye a softer grace, 

When in the crowd I turn’d to thee, 

Proud 6f thy certain sympathy : 

Ere my poor ear, that hath been used 
To live upon thy angel voice ; 

Its daily sustenance refused, 

And forced to wander for a choice, 

Can listen to some other tone, 

And deem it welcome as thine own : 

Ere the true heart thou could’st deceive 
Can hope, and dream, and trusi once more, 
And from another’s lips believe 
All that THY lips so falsely swore, 

And hear those vows of other years 
Without a burst of bitter tears : 

Ere I have half my mind explain’d 
To one who shares my thoughts too late ; 
With weary tongue, and spirit pain'd, 
nd lieart tU^t still feels desolate, 

Have traveird thro’ those bv-gone days, 
Al^hich made life barren to my gaze : 

What years must puss ! In this world’s strife 
How small will be my portion then : 

The fainving energies of life 
W’lll scarcely serve to love again. 

Love I To the pale uncertain flame, 

The fervent God denies his name. 

No I Let no wrong’d heart look to mine : 

Such fate the \van(lerer hath in store 
"^Vho worships at a ruin'd shrine, 

Where altar fires can bunt no more ; 

Vam is the incense— vain the prayer — 

No deity is lingering there ! 

Oh ! never more shall truest return, 

Trust,— by which love alone can live : 

Even while I woo, niy heart shall yearn 
For answers thou wert wont to give, 

And my faint sighs shall echoes be 
Of tliose I breathed long since to thee ! 
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f Oh yes — for you’re in love with me ! 

(I’m very glad of it, I’m sure ;) 

But then you are not rich, you see, 

And I— you know Pm very poor ! 

’Tis true that I can drive a tandem — 

’Tis true that I can turn a sonnet — 

’Tis true 1 leave the law at random, 

When I ihouid study — ^plague upon it ! 

But this is not — excuse me ! — -m y ! 

(A thing they give for house and land ;) 

And we must eat in matrimony — 

And love is neither bread nor honey — 

And you understand ? ” 

Poems by Philip SUngsby. 

Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine, lady mine ! 

Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine I 
But the noon will have its ray, 

And snow-^Teaths melt away — 

And lieartfM-why should not they ?— 

Why not thine ? ” • 


It began to snow. The air softened ; the pattering of the horses^ 
hoofs was muffled with the impeded vibration ; 4he sleigh glided on with 
a duller sound ; the large loose flakes fell soft and fast, and the low 

f nd just audible murmur, like the tread of a fairy host, melted on the 
ar with a drow^ inflnence, as if it werg.a descent ^f palpable aleep 
upon the earth. You may talk of falling water — of the running of a 
brook — of the humming song of an old crone on a sick vigil — or of the 
levi susvrro of the bees of Ilybla, — but there is nothing like the falling 
of the snow for soft and soothing music. You hear it o» not as you 
will, but it melts into your soul unaware. If y^ii have ever a heart- 
ache, or feel the need of poppy or mandragora,’^ or, like myself, grow 
sometimes a-weary of the stale repetitions of this unvaried world, seek 
me out in Massachusetts, when the wind softens and veers south, after a 
frost — say in Januaiy'. There shall have been a long-lying snow on the 
ground, well-trodden. The road shall he as smooth as the paths to our 
iirst sins — of a seeming ])crpetnal declivity, as it were — and never a jolt 
or jar between us and the edge of the honzon; but all onward and down 
apparently, with an insensible ease. You sit beside n\e iu my s})i*ing- 
sleigh, hung with the lightness of a cobweb cradle for a fairy’s child iu 
the trees. One horse is in the harness, of a swift and even pace, and 
around his neck is a string of fine, small bells, that ring to his measured step 
iu a kind of muffled music, softer ijind softer as the snow-Hakes thicken 
in the air. Your seat is of the shape of the fmtmil in your library, 
c*iishioned and deep, and with a backward and gentle slope, and you arc 
enveloped to the eye-lids in warm furs. You settle down, with every 
;nuscle in repose, the visor of youi ermine cap just shedding the snow 
fiom your forehead, and, with a word, the grtMiiu 'stands back and the 
horse sjieeds on, steady, but beautifully fast. The hells, which you hear 
loudly at ftret, begin to deaden, and the low hum of the alighting flakes 
steals gradually on your ear ^ and soon the hoof-strokes are as silent as if 
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the steed were shod with wool^’ and away y^u flee through the wliite air, 
like birds asleep upon the wing diving through the feathery fleeces of 
the noon. Youf eye-lids fall- forgetfulness steals upon the senses— a 
delicious torpor takes possession of the uneasy blood — and brain and 
thought yield to an intoxicating and trance-like slumber. Jt were per- 
haps too much to ask that any human bosom may go scathless to the 
grave ; but in my own unworthy petitions I usually supplicate that my\ 
heart may be broken about Christmas. I know an anodyne o’ that * 
season. 

Frerl Fleming and I occupied one of the seven long seats in a stage- 
sleigh, flying at this time twelve miles in the hour, (yet not fast enougli 
for our impatience,) westward from the University gates. The sleighing 
had been perfect for a w'eek, and the cold keen air had softened for the 
first time that morning, and assumed the warm and woolly complexion 
that foretokened snow. Though not very cheerful in its aspect, this is 
an atmosphere particularly pleasant to breathe, and Fred, who was 
making his first move after a six weeks’ fever, sat with the furs away 
from his moutli, nostrils expanded, lips parted, and the countenance 
altogether of a man in a high state of physical emoyment. I had nursed 
him through his illness, by the way, in my owil rooms, and hence our 
position as fellow-travellers. A pressing invitation from his father to 
come home with him to Sken^tclcs, for the holidays, had diverted me 
from my usual winter journey to tlic nortli ; and for the first time in my 
life, I was going upon a long visit to a strange roof. My imagination 
ha(l never more business upon its hands. 

hYed had described to me over and over again every person 1 was 
to meet, lirothers, sistei^, aunts, cousins, and friends-^ -a household of 
thirty poo])lc, gue^\s included ^ %ut there was one person among them nf 
whom bis descriptions, amplified as they were, were very unsatisfactory. 
“ Is she so irry plain ? ” I asked for the twentieth time. 

“ Abominably ! ” 

“ And immense black eyes ? ” 

‘‘ Saucers ! ” 

“ And large mouth ? ” 

■ “ Huge!” 

“ And very dark ? ” 

“ Like a squaw ! ” 

“ And skinny hands, did you* say ? ” 

‘‘ long; and pokerish ! ” 

And so very clever V ” 

“ Know s every Tiling, Phil ! ’’ 

“ But a sweet voice ? ” 

“ Urn ! every body says so.” 

“ And high temper ? ” 

“ She’s the devil, Phil ! don’t ask any more questions about her.” 

“ You don’t like her, then ? ” 

“ She never condescends to speak to me ; liow should I ? ” 

And thereupon I put my head out of the sleigh, and employed my- 
self w'itli catching the snow-flakes on my nose, and thinking whether 
Judith Liiisey would like me or no ; fqr through all Fred’s deiogatory 
descriptions, it was clearly evidont that she was the ruling spirit of the 
hospitable household of the Fl<miing8. 
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As we got farther on, the new snow b^aine deepcs*, and we found 
that the last storm had been heavier here than in the country from which 
we liad come. The occasional farm-houses were almosi: wholly buried, 
the black chimney uloiie appearing above the ridgy drifts, while the tops 
of the doors and windows lay below the level of the trodden road, from 
which a descending passage was cut to the threshold, like the entrance 
to a cave in the earth. The fences were quite invisible. Tlie fruit- 
trees looked diminished to shrubberies of snow-flowers, tlieir trunks 
buried under the visible surface, and their branches loaded with the still 
falling flakes, till they bent beneath the burden. Nothing was abroad, 
for nothing could stir out of the road without daj;iger of being lost, and 
wc dreaded to meet even a single sleigli, lest in turning out, the horses 
should “ slump” beyond their depth, in the untrodden drifts. The poor 
animals began to labour severely, and sunk at every step over their knees 
in the clogging and wool -like substance; and the long and cumbrous 
sleigh rose and fell in the deep pits like a boat in a heavy sea. It seemed 
impossible to get on. Twice we brought np with a terrible plunge and 
stood suddenly still, for the innners Jbad struck in too deep for the 
strength of the horsq^ ; and with the snow -shovels, which formed a 
part of the furniture of the vehicle, we dug them from their concrete 
beds. Our progress at last was reduced to s*carce a mile in the hour, 
and wc began to have apprehensions that our team would give out 
between the post-houses. Fortunately it was still warm, for tlie nunil)- 
ness of cold would have paralyzed our already llagging exertions. 

We had 1 cached the summit of a long hill with the greatest dilli- 
cuUy. The poor beasts stood panting and recking with sweat ; the run- 
ners of the sleij^'h were clogged with hard cak^is of snow, and the air 
was close and dispiriting. We came uVa stand-slftl, with the vehicle 
Iving over almost on its side, and 1 stejrped out to speak 1o the driver 
and look forward. It was a discouraging jirospect ; a long dee]) valley 
lay before us, closed at the distance of a couple of miles by another steep 
hill, through a clel't in the to]) of which lay our way. We could not 
even distinguish the line of the road between. *«Our disheartened ani- 
mals stood at tliis inomenl buried to their breasts, and to get forwiyd 
without 1 eating at every step seemed impossible. The driver sat on his 
box looking uneasily down into the valley. It w'as one undulating ocean 
of snow, not a sign of a human Inibilation to be seen, and even the trees 
linlistingulshable from the general muss^hy their whkened and overladen 
iiranclics. Tlie storm had ceased, but the usual sharp dtdd tluft succeeds 
a w'arm fall of snow had not 3el lightened the clamimness oi' tlie new- 
lallen Hakes, and they clung around the fool like cltTy, rendering every 
step a toil. 

“ Yqiir leaders are quite blown,” I said to the driver, as he slid off 
liis uncomftu’tablc seat. 

“ IVctty nearly, Sir.” 

“ And your wheelers are not much better.” 

“ Sca’ccly.” 

“ And what do you think of the weather?” 

“ It’ll be darnation cold in an hour.” As lie spoke he looked up to 
the sky, which w^as already peeling off its clouds in^loug stripes, dike the 
skin of an orange, and looked as hard and cold as marble between the 
widening rifts. A sudden gust of a more chilling temperature followed 
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immediately upoit his predictiop^ and the long cloth curtains of the sleigh 
flew clear of their slight pillars, and shook off their fringes of icicles. 

“ Could you shovel a little, Mister?” said the driver, handing me one 
of the hrottd wooden utensils from his foot-board, and commencing him- 
self, after having thrown oft’ his box coat, hy heaving up a solid cake of 
the moist snow at the side of the road. 

“ It’s just to make a place to nih down them creturs,” said he, as I 
looked at him, quite puzzled to know what he was going to do. 

Fred was too weak to assist us, and having righted the vehicle a little, 
and tied down the flapping curtains, he wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and I set heartily to wprk with my shovel. In a few minutes, taking 
advantage of the hollow of a drift, we had cleared a small area of frozen 
ground, and releasing the tired animals from their harness, we rubbed 
them well down with the straw from the bottom of the sleigh. The 
persevering driver then cleared the runners of their iced and clinging 
masses, and a half hour having elapse<i he produced two bottles of rum 
from his box, and, giving each of the horses a dose, put them again to 
their traces. 

We heaved out of the pit into which the sleigji had settled, and for 
the first mile it was down hill, and we got bn with comparative ease. 
The sky was by this time aWost bare, a dark, slaty mass of clouds alone 
settling on the horizon in the quarter of the wind, while the sun, as 
])Ower]css as moonlight, poured with dazzling splendour on the snow, 
and the gusts came keen ^and bitter across the sparkling waste, rimming 
tlie nostrils as if with bands of steel, and penetrating to the innennost 
nerve, with tlicir pungent iciness. No protection seemed of any avail. 
The whole surface of the* body ached as if it were laid against a slab of 
ice. ’I’h e throat cibsed instinclfvely, and contracted its unpleasant re- 
spiration — the body and limbs drew' irresistibly together, to econopiise, 
like a hedge-hog, the exposed surface — the hands and feet felt trans- 
muted to lend — and across the forehead, below the pressure of the caj), 
there was a binding and oppressive ache, as if a bar of frosty iron had 
been let into the skull. t^The mind, meantime, seemed freezing up — iin 
wiJlingncss to stir, and inability to think of anything but the cold, be- 
coming every instant more decided. 

From the bend of the valley our difficulties became more sciious. The 
drifts often lay across the road like a wall, some feet above the heads of 
the horses, and wc had dug tlirough one or two, and had been oncii 
upset, anikoften liear it, before we came to the steepest part of the ascent. 
The horses had by this time begun to feel the excitement of the rum, and 
bounded on tlirou^ the snow with continual lea})s, jerking the sleigh 
after them with a violence that threatened momently to break the truces. 
The steam from their bodies froze instantly, and covered them witli a 
coat like hoar-frost, and spite of their heat, and the unnatural anif violent 
exertiojis they were making, it was evident by the pricking of their 
ears, and the sudden crouch of the body when a stronger blast swept* 
over, that the cold struck through even their hot and intoxicated blood. 

Wc toiled up, leap after leap, and it seemed tniraculous to me that 
the now infuriated animals did not burst a blood-vessel or crack a sinew 
with every one of those terrible springs. The sleigh plunged on after 
them, stopping dead and* short at every other moment, and reeling over 
the heavy drifts, like a boat in a surging sea. A liner crystallization had 
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meantime taken place upon tlie surface of the moist sflow, and the pow- 
dered particles flew almobt insensibly on the blasts of wind, filling the 
eves and liair, and cutting the skin with a sensation* like the touch of 
needle-points. The driver and his maddened but almost exhausted 
team ^^crc blinded by the glittering and whirling eddies, the cold grew 
in tenser every moment, the forward motion gradually less and less, and 
when, with the very last effort aj)parently, we reached a spot on the sum- 
niil of tile hill, which, from its exposed situation, had been kept bare by 
the wind, the patient and persevering whi]) brought his horses to a stand, 
and desiiaired for the first tinuj of his prospects of getting on. I crept 
out of the sleigh, the irou-bouiid runners of wiiich now grated on the 
l)are gPoiiud, but found it impossible to stand upright. 

“ If you can use your hands,” said the driver, luruing his hack to the 
wind which stung the face like the lash of a whip, “ Pll trouble you to 
untacklc them horses.” 

I set about it, while be buried his hands and fiice in the smnv to re- 
lieve them for a moment from the agon}' of cold. The poor animals 
staggered stiffly as I ])usbed them aside, and evciy vein stood out from 
their bodies like ropes^under the skin. 

“ Wlial arc you going to do ?” I asked, as he joined me again, and 
taking off the harness of one of the leaders flung it into the snow. 

“ Ride for life !” was his ominous answer. 

Good God ! and what is to become of my sick friend ?” 

“ The Almighty knows — if he can’t ride to^he tavern ! ” 

T sprang instantly to poor Fred, who was lying in the bottom of the 
sleigli almost frozen to death, informed him of the driver’s decision, and 
asked him if iie thought he could ride one •of the horses, ll^was 
liegiiining to grow drowsy, the first syinptom of ^eath by cold, and 
could with difficulty bo roused. With the driver’s, assistance, h(>vv- 
evor, I lifted him out of the sleigh, shook him soundly, and making slir- 
ru]js of the traces, set Jiim upon one of the horses, *and started Jiim off 
before us. The poor beasts seemed to have a presentiment of the 
necessity of exertion, and though stiff and sluggisTf, entered willingly upon 
the dc(‘p drift which blocked up the way, and toiled exhaustedly o»i. 
The cold ill our exposed position was agonizing, Eveiy small fibre in 
tlie skin of my own face felt splitting and cracked, and my eyelids 
seemed made of ice. Our limbs soon lost all sensation. I could only 
jircss with my knees to the horse’s side, find the whole collected energy 
of my frame seemed expended in the exertion. Fred *!ield oh wonder- 
fully. The driver liad still the use of his arm, and rode behind, flogging 
the poor animals on, wdiose every step seemed to be the last summons 
of energy. The sun set, and it was rather a relief, for tlie glitter upon 
the snow was exceedingly painful to the sight, and there was no warmth 
in its beams. I could see my poor friend drooping gradually to the neck 
of his horse, but until he should drop off it was impossible to assist him, 
and his faithful animal still waded on. I felt my own strength fast 
ebbing away. If I had been alone 1 should certainly have lain down, 
^with the almost irresistible inclination to sleep, but the thought of my 
fiicnd, and the shouting of the energetic driver, iTervcd me from time to 
tune, and with hands hanging helplessly down, and elbows fastened con- 
vulsively to my side, we piunged and struggled painfully forward. I but 
remember being taken afterwards to a fire, and shrinking from it with a 
. Feb. — von. xliii. no. clxx. m 
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shriek — the suffering of reviving consciousness was so intolerable. We 
had reached the tavern literally frozen upon our horses. 

11 . 

I was balancing my spoon on the edge of a cup at the breakfast- table, 
the morning after our arrival, when Fred stopped in the middle of a 
culogium on my virtues as a nurse, and a lady entering at the same mo- 
ment, he said simply in parenthesis, “ My cousin Edith, Mr. Slingsby,” 
and went on with his slory. I rose and howed, and as Fred had the 
parole, 1 had time to collect my courage, and take a look at the enemy’s 
camp — for, of that Consklerable household, I felt my star to be in con- 
junction or opposition with hers only who w'as at that moment my vis-a- 
vu' across a dish of stewed oysters. 

In about five minutes of rapid mental portrait painting, I had taken 
a likeness of Editli Linsey, which T see at this moment (I have carried 
it about the world for ten years), as distinctly as the incipient lines of 
age in this thin-wearing hand. My feelings changed in that time from 
dread or admiration, or something between these, to pity ; she was so 
unscrupulously and ho]>clcssly jdain — so wretchedly ill and suffering in 
her aspect — so spiritless and unhappy in every motion and look. “ I’ll 
win her heart,” thought I, by being kind to her. Poor thing ! it 
will he stmiething new to her, I dare say!” Oh, Philip Slingshy ! 
what a (loomed donkey thou wert for that silly soliloquy. 

And }et, even as slie siH- there, leaning over her iintasled breakfast, 
listh'ss, ill, and mclaiirholy — with her large mouth, her protruding eyes, 
her (lead and sallow coiiiplcxion, and not one redeeming feature — there 
was se^mething in b^'r fad*, whigli produced a ])hantom df beauty in my 
mind — a glimpse', a shadowing of a countenance that Beatrice Cenci 
might have woiiuat her last innocent orison — a loveliness moulded and 
exalted by snjKMhuinan and overpowering mind — instinct through all its 
sweetness with energy and fire. So strong w'as this phantom portrait, 
that in all my tlioiigh^ of her as an angel in heaven (for I sujiposed 
her (lying for many a luonth, and a future existence was her own most 
fif([ucnt theme), she always rose to my fancy with a face half Niohe, 
half Psyche, radiantly lovely. And this, too, with a face of her own, 
a horia fliJe physiognomy, that must have made a mirror an unpleasant 
article orfurnituie in her chamber. 

J have ^10 suspicion in my ofvn mind, whether Time was drunk or 
sober during the sueeceding week of those Christmas holidays. Tlie 
second Satuulay Ivul eome round, and I just remember that Fred was 
very much out of humour wdth me for liaviiig appeared to his friends to 
he everything be liad said I was )ioi, and nothing be had said I icns. 
lie liad described me as the most uproarious, noisy, good-humoured, 
and agreeable dog in tlie world. And I w’as not that at all — ])articularly 
the last. The old judge told him he had not improved in his penetration 
at the University. 

A week ! and what a life had been clasped within its brief calendar, 
for me! Edith Linsey w'as two years older than I, and I was considereil 
ab(»y. She w as thonglit to he dying slowly, but irretrievably, of con- 
snm])tion ; and it was little matter wdiom •she loved, or how. They 
would only have been pleased, if, by a new affection, she could beguile 
the preying melancholy of illness; for by that gentle name they called, 
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in their kindness, a caprice and a bitterness of character that, had she 
been less a sufferer, would not have been endured for a day. But she 
was not capricious, or bitter to me ! Oh no I And from the very ex- 
treme of her impatience with others — from her rudeness, her violence, 
her sarcasm — she came to me with a heart softer than a child’s, and 
wept upon rny hands, and weighed every word that might give me 
offence, and watched to anticipate ray lightest wish, and was humble, 
and generous, and passionately loving and dependant. Her heart sprang 
to me with a rebound. She gave herself up to me with an utter and 
desperate abandonment, that owed something to her peculiar character, 
but more to her own solemn conviction that shS was dying — that her 
best hope of life was not worth a wreck’s purchase. 

We had begun wnth books, and upon them her past enthusiasm had 
hitherto been released. She loved her favourite authors with a passion. 
They had relieved her heart ; and there was nothing of poetry or philo- 
sophy tliat was deep or beautiful, in which she had not steeped her very 
soul. How well I remember her repeating to me from Shelley, those 
glorious lines to the soaring swan, 

Thou hast a home, 

Beautiful bird ! Thou voyages! to ihme home, — 

Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright witli the lustre of their own fond joy ! 

And what am I, that I should lingerjiiere, 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To bjauty, wasting these surpassing jywers 
To the deaf air, to the blind ea4r4h, and heawen 
That echoes not my thoughts !'’ 

There ^vas a long room in the southern w^ing of the* house, fitted up 
as a library. It w^as a heavily-curtained, dim old jilacc, with deep- 
cmliayed windows, and so many nooks, and so much furniture, that 
there was that hushed air, that absence of echo Vthin it, which is the 
great charm of a haunt for study or thought. It was Edith’s kingdony 
Slic might lock the door, if she pleased, or shut or open the windows ; 
in short, when she was there, no one thought of disturbing her, and she 
was like a “ spirit in its cell,” invisible and inviolate. And here I drank 
into my very life and soul the outpourii^s of a bosom that had been 
locked till (as we both thought) the last hour of its Hfe , — » /low of 
mingled intellect and passion that overran my heart like lava, sweep- 
ing everything into its resistless fire, and (may Ged forgive her!) 
leaving it scorched and desolate when its mocking brightness had 
gone out. 

I remember that “ Elia” — Charles Lamb’s Elia — ^was the favourite 
of favourites among her books ; and partly that the late death of this 
igost-to-he-lovecl author reminded me to look it up, and partly to have 
time to <lraw hack my indifference over a subject that it something stirs 
me to recall, you shall read an imitation (or continuation, if you will,) 
♦hat I (lid for Edith’s eye of his “ Essay on Books and Reading.” I 
sat with her dry and fleshless hand in mine while I read it to her, and 
the fingers of Psyche were never fairer to Canova than they to me. 

“ It is a little singular,” I began (looking into her eyes as long as I 
could remember what I had wTitten), “ that, among all the elegancies 
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of sentiment for which the age is remarkable, no one should ever have 
thought of wTitiug a book upon ‘ Reading.* The refinements of the 
true epicure in books are surely as various as those of the gastronome 
and the opium-eater ; and I can conceive of no reason wliy a topic of 
such natural occurrence should have been so long neglected, unless it is 
that the taste itself, being rather a growth of indolence, has never num- 
bered among its votaries one of the busy craft of wnters. 

“ The great proportion of men read, as they eat, for hunger. I do 
,not consider them readers. The true secret of the thing is no more 
adapted to their comprehension, than the sublimations of Louis Eustache 
Ude for the taste of a day-labourer. Tlie refined reading taste, like the 
palate of gourmanderie, must have got beyond appetite — gross appetite. 
It shall be that of a man who, having fed through childhood and youth 
on simple knowledge, values now only, as it were, the apotheosis of 
learning — the spiritual nare. There are, it is true, instances of a keen 
natural relish : a boy, as you will sometimes find one, of a premature 
thoughtfulness, will carry a favourite author in his bosom, and feast 
greedily on it in bis stolen hours. Elia tells the exquisite story : — 

“ * I saw a boy, with eager eye, o 

Open a book jipon a stall. 

And read as he’d devour it all ; 

Which, when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

‘‘ You Sir, you never buy a liook, 

Therefore in one you shall not look ! ’* 

The bov pass’d slowly on, and, with a sigh,' 

He wish’d he never had been taught to read. 

Then oftfie old‘churr^^,books he should have haCi no need.' 

The pleasure as well as the profit of reading depends as much upon 
time and mannef, as iijion the hook. Tlie mind is an opal — changing 
its colour with every shifting shade. Ease of position is especially 
necessary. A muscle strained, a nerve unpoised, an admitted sunbeam 
caught upon a mirror, are slight circumstances; but a feather may 
tickle the dreamer from paradise to earth. ‘ Many a froward axiom,* 
says a refined writer, ‘ many an inhumane thought, hath arisen from 
sitting uncomfortably, or from a want of symmetry in your chamber.* 
Who has not felt, at times, an unaccountable disrelish for a favourite 
author? Who has not, by a sudden noise in the street, been startled 
from a rfading l dream, and found, afterwards, that the broken spell was 
not to be re-wound ? An ill-tied cravat may unlink the rich harmonies 
of Taylor. You would not think Barry Cornwall the delicious heart he 
is, reading him on a tottering chair. 

“There is much in the mood with which you come to a book. If you 
liave been vexed out of doors, the good humour of an author seems un- 
natural. I think I sliould scarce relish the ‘ gentle spiriting ’ of Ariel 
with a pulse of ninety in the minute. Or if I had been touched by 
the unkindness of a friend. Jack Falstaff would not move me to laughter 
as easily as be is wont. There are tones of the mind, however, to which 
a book will vibrate wjth a harmony than which there is nothing more 
exquisite in Nature. To go abroad at sunrise in June, aiul admit all 
the holy influences of the hour — stillness, and purity and balm — to a 
mind subdued and dignified, as the mind will be by the sacred tran- 
quillity of sleep, — and then to come in w ith bathed and refreshed senses. 
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and a temper of as clear joyfulness as the soaring Wrk’s, and sit down 
to Milton, or Spenser, or, almost loftier still, the divine ‘ Prometheus * 
of Shelley, has seemed to me a harmony of delight almost too heavenly 
to be human. The great secret of such pleasure is sympathy. You 
must climb to the eagle poet’s eyrie. You must have senses, like his, 
for the music that is only audible to the line ear of thought, and the 
beauty that is visible only to the spirit-eye of a clear and, for the time, 
unpolluted fancy. The stamp and pressure of the magician’s own time 
and season must be upon you. You would not read Ossiaii, for example, 
in a bath, or sitting under a tree in a sultry noon ; but after rushing 
into the eye of the wind with a fleet horse, witU all his gallant pride and 
glorious strength and fire obedient to your rein, and so mingling, as it 
will, with his rider’s consciousness, that you feel as if you were gifted 
in your own body with the swiftness and energy of an angel ; — after this, 
to sit down to Ossian, is to read him with a magnificence of delusion, to 
my mind scarce less than reality. I never envied Napoleon till I heard 
it was his liabit, after a battle, to read Ossian. 

You cannot often read to music. But I love, wdicn the voluntary is 
pealing in cliurcbj—icvery breath in the congregation suppressed, dnd 
the deep-volumed notes pouring through tl^e arches of the roof with the 
sublime and almost articulate praise of the organ, — to read, from the 
pcAv Bible, the book of Ecclesiastes. The solemn stateliness of its periods 
is litled to music like a hymn. It is tome a spring of the most thrilling 
devotion, — though I shame to confess that richness of its Eastern 
imagery, and, above all, the inimitable beauty of its philosophy, stand 
out somewliat definitely in the reminiscences of the hour. 

“ A taste fSr reading comes comparatively Jate. ‘ Iloliinson Qrusoc * 
will turn a boy’s head at ten. The ‘ Jfrabian Niglfls ’ arc taken to bed 
with us at twelve. At fourteen, a forward boy will, read the ‘ Lady of 
tlie Lake,’ ‘Tom Junes,’ and ‘ Peregrine Pickle ; ’ and at seventeen 
(nut before) he is ready for Shakspcarc, and, if he is of a thoughtful 
turn, Milton. Most men do not icad these kst with a true relish till 
after this period. The hidden beauties of standard authors break upon 
the mind by surprise. It is like discovciing a secret spring in au.old 
jewel. You take up the book in an idle moment, as you have done a 
thousand times before, jjerhaps wondering, as you turn over the leaves, 
what the world finds in it to admire, when suddenly, as you read, your 
fingers press close upon the covers, y(fur frame thrills, and the passage 
you have chanced upon chains you like a spell, — if is so*vividly true 
and beautiful. Milton’s ‘ Comus ’ flashed upon ^me in this way. I 
never could read the ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ till aViicnd quoted some 
passages from it during a walk. I know no more exquisite sensation 
than Hiis wanning of the heart to aii old author ; and it seems to nuf 
tliat the most delicious portion of intellectual existence is the brief period 
in whicli, one by one, the great minds of old arc admitted with all their 
lime- mellowed worth to the aflections. With what delight I read, for 
the first time, the ‘ kind-hearted plays ’ of Beaumont and Fletcher ! 
How I doated on Burton! What treasures to me weie the ‘Fairy 
Queen ’ and the Lyrics of Milton ! 

“ I used to think, when studying the Greek and Latin poets in nvy boy- 
hood, that to be made a school-author was a fair offset against immor- 
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tality/ I would asJicf, it seemed to me, have my verses handed down 
by the town-crier. But latterly, after an interval of a few years, I have 
taken up my classics (the identical school copies with the hard places 
all thumbed and pencilled) and have read them with no little pleasure. 
It is not to be believed with what a satisfaction the riper eye glides 
smoothly over the once difficult line, — finding the. golden cadence of 
poetry beneath what once seemed only a tangled chaos of inversion. 
The associations of hard study, instead of reviving the old distaste, added 
wonderfully to the interest of a re-perusal. I could see now what 
brightened the sunken eye of the pale and sickly master, as he took up 
the hesitating passage, and read on, forgetful of the delinquent, to the 
end. I could enjoy now% what was a dead letter to me then, the height- 
ened fulness of Herodotus, and the strong-w'oven style of Thucydides, 
and the magnificent invention of Eschjdus. I took an aversion to Homer 
from hearing a classmate in the next room scan it perpetually through 
his nose. There is no music for me in the ‘ Iliad.’ But, spite of the 
recollections scored alike upon my palm and the margin, I own to an 
Augustan relish for the smooth melody of Virgil, and freely forgive the 
sometimes troublesome fenile, — enjoying by its aid the raciness of Hoi ace 
and Juvenal, and the lofty philosophy of Lucretius. It will be a dear 
friend to whom I put down ih my will that shelf of defaced classics. 

“ There are some books that bear reading pleasantly once a year. 
‘ Tristram Shandy’ is an annual with me. I read him regularly about 
Christmas. Jeremy Taylor (not to mingle things holy and profane) is 
a good table-book, to be Vised when you would collect your thoughts 
ami be serious awhile. A man of taste need never want for Sun day- 
reading while he can find the Sermons of Taylor, and Souc^h, and Fuller 
— writers of good theological repute — though, between ourselves, 1 think 
one likelier to he delighted with the poetry and (piaint fancifulness of 
their style, than edified by the piety it covers. I like to have a quarto 
edition of Sir Thomas llrowii on a near shelf, or Milton’s Prose 
Works, or Bacon. Tlicic are healthful moods of the mind when lighter 
nutriment is distasteful. , - 

“ I am growing fastidious in poetry, and confine myself more and more 
to (lie old writcis. C'astaly of late runs shallow. Shelley’s (peace to 
his passionate heart!) was a deep draught, and Wordsworth and Wil- 
son sit near the well, and Keats and Barry Cornwall have been to the 
fountain’s lip, feeding their imaginations (the latter his heart as well), 
but they heve brought back little for the world. The ‘small silver 
stream * will, I fear, soon cease to flow down to us, and as it dries back 
to its source, we sharll close nearer and nearer upon the ‘ pure Eiiglish 
uudefiled.’ The dabblers iu muddy waters (tributaries to Lethe) will 
.have Parnassus to themselves. 

“ The finest pleasures of reading come unbidden. You cannot, witli 
your choicest appliances for the body, always command the many-toned 
mind. In the twilight alcove of a library, with a time-mellowed chair 
yielding luxuriously to your pressure, a June wind laden with idleness 
and balm floating in at the window, and in your hand some Russia- 
bound rambling old author, as Izaak Walton, good-humoured and quaint, 
one would think the spirit could scarce fail to be conjured. Yet often, 
after spending a morning hour restlessly thus, I have risen with my mind 
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unhinged, and strolled off with a book in my pocket fo the woods J and^ 
as I live, the mood has descended upon me under some chance tree, 
with a crooked root under my head, and I have lain there, reading and 
sleeping by turns, till the letters were blurred in the dimness of twilight. 
It is the evil of refineniout that it breeds caprice. You will sometimes 
stand unfatigiied for hours on the steps of a lil>rary ; or in a shop, the eye 
will be an’ested, and all the jostling of customers and the looks of the 
jealous shopman will not divert you till you have read out the chapter. 

“ I do not often indulge in the supernatural, for I am an unwilling 
believer in ghosts, and the topic excites me. But, for its connection with 
the subject upon which I am writing, I must conclude these ramhliug 
observations with a late mysterious visitation of my own. 

“ I had, during the last year, given up the early summer tea-pavlics 
common in the town in which the University stands; and having, of 
course, three or four more hours than usual on my hands, I took to an 
afternoon liabit of imaginative reading. Shakspearo came first, natu- 
rally ; and I feasted for the hundredth time upon \Ahat I think his (and 
the world’s) most delicate creation — the ‘ Tempest.’ The twilight of 
the first day overtook me at the thiul Act, where thebauipiet is brought 
in with solemn musK; by the fairy troop of Prospero, and set before the 
shipwTecked king and bis followers. 1 dosed the book, and, leaning 
back in my chair, abandoned myself to the crowd of images wliicli 
throng always upon the traces of Shakspcarc. The finicij music was 
still in my mind, w^hen an ap])arently real strain of the most solemn 
melody came to my car, dying, it seemed to me, as it reached it, the 
tones were so expiringly faint and low. I was not startled, but lay 
ipiictly, holding my breatli, and more foarinj^wheu the strain w'ould be 
broken, than curious wdicnce it came. 'fl’lie twiliglit deepened, ti41 it was 
dark, and it still played on, changing the tune at intervals, but always 
of the same melancholy sweetness ; till, by-and-b\'? 1 lost all curiosity, 
and, giving in to the charm, the scenes I had been reading began to 
form again in my mind, and Ariel, with his delicate ininisLers, and 
Prospero, and Miranda, and Caliban, cameV'^^^i^^f^ before me to the 
measure, as bright and vivid as the reality. I w^as disturbed in the midst 
of it by Alfonse, who came in at the usual hour with my tea ; aniT, on 
starting to my feet, I listened in vain for the continuance of the music. 

I sat thinking of it awhile, but dismissed it at Iasi, and went out to 
enjoy, in a solitary walk, the lovelingss of the summer night. The next 
day I resumed my book, with a smile at my previous crednjity, and had 
read through the last scenes of the ‘ Temjicst,’ when the light failed 
me. 1 again closed the book, and presently agaiiT, as if the sympathy 
w'as instantaneous, the strain broke in, playing the same low and solemn 
melodies, and falling wdth the same dying cadence upon the ear. J 
listened to it, as before, with breathless attention ; abandoned myself 
once more to its irresistible spejl ; and, half-waking, balf-slcoping, fell 
again into a vivid dream, brilliant as fairy-land, arid creating itscli to 
the measures of the still audible music. 1 could not now' shake oft iny 
belief in its reality; but I was so rapt with its strang(‘ sweetness, and 
the beauty of my dream, that I cared not whether it came from earth or 
air. My indifference, singularly enough, continued for several days ; 
and, regularly at twilight, 1 threw aside my book, and listened with 
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dreamy wakefulae^ for the music. It never failed me, and its results 
were as constant as its coming. Whatever I had read, — sometimes a 
canto of S}>enser, sometimes an act of a play, or a chapter of romance, 
— the scene rose before me with the stately reality of a pageant. At last 
I began to think of it more seriously ; and it w^as a relief to me one 
evening wdien Alfonse came in earlier than usual with a message. I told 
him to stand perfectly still ; and after a minute’s pause, during which I 
heard distinctly an entire passage of a funeral hymn, I asked him if he 
heard any music ? He said he did not. My blood chilled at his positive 
reply, and I bade him listen once more. Still he heard nothing. 1 could 
endure it no longer. It was to me as distinct and audible as my own 
voice ; and I rushed from my room as he left me, shuddering to be left 
alone. 

“ The next day I thought of nothing but death. Warnings by knells 
in the air, by apparitions, by mysterious voices, w ere things I had be- 
lieved in speculatively for years, and now their truth came upon me like 
conviction. I felt a dull, leaden presentiment about my heart, growing 
heavier and heavier with every passing hour. Evening came at last, 
and with it, like a summons from the grave, a ‘ /lead march ’ swelled 
clearly on the air. T felt faint and sick at heart. This could not he 
fancy ; and why was it, as t thought T had proved, audible to my ear 
alone ? I threw* open the window, and the first rush of the cool north 
wind refreshed me ; but, as if to mock my attempts at relief, the dirge- 
like sounds rose, at the ingtant, with treble distinctness. I seized my 
hat and rushed into the street, but, to my dismay, every step seemed to 
bring me nearer to the knell. Still T hurried on, the dismal sounds 
growing^ distractingly louder, till, on turning a corner that’ leads to the 
lovely burying-grouml of New ffaven, I came suddenly upon — a bell- 
foundry ! In the r/jar had lately been bung, for trial, the chiming bells 
just completed for the New^ Trinity Church, and the master of the esta- 
blishment informed me that one of his journeymen was a fine player, 
and every day after his work, he was in the habit of amusing himself 
with tlie ‘ Dead March ' ni Saul,’ the ‘ Marscllois Hymn,’ and other 
melancholy and easy tunes, muffling tlic hannuevs that he might not 
disturb the neighbours.” 

I have had my reward for these speculations, dear reader — a smile tiuit 
is lying at this instant, 'perdu ^ in the innermost recess of memory — and 
I care not much (without offence) wlielher you like it or no. She 
thanked mer^she thought it well done — she laid her head on my bosom 
while I read it in the old library ufthe Flemings, and every word lias 
been “ paid for in fairy gold.” 

I have taken up a thread that lengthens as I unravel it, and I cannot 
tt’ell see how I shall come to the end this month, without trespassing on 
your time. Wc will cut it here, if you like, and resume it another day ; 
but before I close, I must give you a little instance of bow love makes 
the dullest earth poetical. Edith had given me a portfevillc crammed 
w ith all kinds of embossed and curious note-paper, all (jiiite too pretty 
for use, and what I would show you are my verses on the occasion. For 
a hand unpractised, then, In aught save the “ Gradiis ad Parnassum,” 

I must .own I have fished them out of that same old portfeuillc (faded 
now from its glory, and worn with travel — but oh how clierished !) with 
a pleasant feeling of paternity : — 
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Thanks for thy gift I But heard’st thou eve? 

A story of a wandering fay, 

'Who, tired of playing sylph for ever, 

Came romping to the earth one day ; 

And, flirting like a little love 
With everything that flew and flirted, 

Made capture of a sober dove, 

Whose pinions, (so the tale asserted,) 

Thongli neither very fresh nor fair, 

Were well enough for common wear. 

The dove, though plain, was gentle bred. 

And cooed agreeably, though low ; 

But still the fairy shook her head, 

And, patting with her foot, said “ No /'* 

Twas true that he was rather fat ; 

But that was living in an abbey 
And solemn— but it was not that. 

What ttfcn ?” “ Why^ Sir^ your wings are shabby,^' 

$ ' 

The dove was dumb : he droop’d, and sidled 
In shame along the abbey-wall ; 

And then the haughty fay unbridled, 

And blew her snail-shell tmmpet-dUl ; 

And summoning her waiting-sprite, 

Who bore her wardrobe on his baclj^ 

She took the wings she wore at*night, 

(Silvery stars on plumes of black,) 

And, smiling, begg’d that he would take 
And wear them for his lady’s sake. 

He took them ; but he could not fly ! 

A fay-wing was too fine for him ; 

And when she pouted, by-and-by, 

And left him for some other whim, 

He laid them softly in his nest, 

And did his flying with his^wn, 

And they were soft upon his breast, 

W hen many a night he slept alone ; 

And many a thought those wings would stir. 

And many a dream of love and her. 


Si ingsdv. 
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ON GIANTS, OGRES, AND CYCLOPS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

It would be difficult to find an early national history without a giant 
in it. Anything great in its effects, and supposed not to be very tender- 
hearted, was a giant. A violent set of neighbours were giants. An opposer 
of the gods was a giant, and threw mountains at them, instead of sceptical 
essays. Evil genii were gigantic. The same Persian word came to 
signify a giant, a devil,, and a magician. An older word, in the Persian 
language, meaning a giant, gave its name to the ancient dynasty of the 
Caianides. Kings, in ancient times, when physical more than moral 
dignity was in request, were sometimes chosen on account of their 
stature. Agamemnon is represented as taller by the head and shoulders 
than any man in his army ; and probably it was as much on account of 
his height as his other supremacy that he was called Ana.r-Andro% King 
of Men. An etymologist would even see in the word Anax a resem- 
blance to the Anakites of Scripture. It is remarkable that Virgil, in his 
Elysium, has given the old poet Miisceus a similar superiority over 
liis brethren ; as if every kind of power in the early ages was associated 
with that of body. Moral enormity was naturally typified by physical. 
‘Mt may be observed,” says Mr. Hole, “ that a giant, in Arabic or Per- 
sian fables, is commonly a negro or infidel Indian, as he is in our old 
romances a Saracen Paynim, a votary of Mahound and Termagaimt.” 
‘‘ Were the negroes authors,” he pleasantly adds, “ they would ])Toba])Iy 
characterise their giants,by wliiskers and turbans ; or by hats, wigs, and 
a pale complexion.*” ^ *•’ 

In like manner, if the English wrote allegorical story-books now-a-days, 
the oppressive lord or magistrate would be a giant. Fierce upholders of 
the old game-law"8 would be monsters of the woods, that devoured a 
man if he dared to touch one of their rabbits. “ In books of chivalry,” 
says Bishop Hurd, ‘‘ tj'ic giants were oppressive feudal lords ; and every 
Iprd was to be met with, like the giant, in his stronghold or castle. 
Their dependants of the lower form, wlio imitated the violence of tlicir 
superiors, and had not their castles, but their lurking-places, were ihe 
savages of romance. The greater lord was called a giant, for his power ; 
the less, a savage, for his brutality. All this is shadowed out of the Golluc 
tales, and som(f'timcs exjucssed in plain words. The objects of the 
knight’s vengeance go indeed by the various names of giants, payiiims, 
Saracens and savhges. But of what family they all are, is clearly seen 
from the poet’s description : — 

‘ What, mister wight, quoth he, and how far hence 
Is he, that doth to travellers such harmes ? 

He is, said he, a man of groat defence, 

Expert in battell and in deedes of arines ; 

And more emboldened by the wicked charmes 
With which his daughter doth him still .support: 

Having great lordships got and goodly farmes 
Through .strong op})ression of his powre extort ; 

By which he still them holds, and keeps with strong effort. 


♦ Remurks on the Arabian Nights’ Kntertainments, p. 80. 
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And dayly he his wrongs encreaseth more, 

For never wight he lets to pass that waye 
Over his bridge, albee he rich or poore, 

But he him makes his passage-penny paye ; 

Else he doth hold him backe or beate awaye. 

Thereto he hath a groom of evil guise, 

Whose scalp is bare, that bondage doth bewraye. 

Which pols and pils the poore in piteous wise, 

But he himself upon the rich doth t 3 rrannise.' 

Here,’’ says the Bishop, we have the great oppressive baron very 
graphically set forth. And the groom of evil guise is as plainly the 
baron’s vassal. The romancers, we see, took no^reat liberty with these 
respectable personages, when they called the one a giant, and the other 
a savage.”* 

That men of gigantic stature have existed here and there, we have 
had testimony in our own da 5 ^s. Some of them, probably not the tallest, 
have been strong. The others are weak and ill-formed, like children 
that have outgrown their strength. Whether giants ever existed as ^ 
body is still a question. The Patagonians of Commodore Byron have 
come down to a reasonaJ3lc stature ; and the bones that used to be exhi- 
bited as proofs undeniable of enormous men,4;urn out to be those of the 
mammoth and the elephant. But this is the prose of gigantology. In 
poetry they are still alive and stalking. 

The earliest giants were monstrous as well as huge. Those that 
warred with the gods, and heaped Ossa upon Belion, had a multitude of 
heads and arms, with serpents instead of legs. Typhon, the evil prin- 
ciple, the dreadful wind (still known in the East under the same name, 
the Tifoon), had dragons’ instead of hujpan h^ads ;»and out of each of 
them threw the shriek of a diiferent animal. Enceladus was thrust 
under Mpunt Etna, from which he still vomits fire "and smoke; and 
when he turns his side, there is an eartliquake. Otus and Ephialtes 
grew nine inches a month, and at nine years old made their campaign 
against the gods. Now' and then a giant undert^jok to be more courtly 
and pious. When Juno, Neptune, and Minerva conspired to dethrone 
Jupiter, Briareus went up into Heaven, and seating himself on his riglTt 
haml^ looked so very shocking, that the deities were fain to desist. 

There is a confusion of the giants with the Titans ; but their wars 
were different. Those of the Titans were against Ccelus and Saturn ; 
the giants warred against Jupiter. Tli(?y were also of a,different nature, 
the Titans l)eing of proper celestial origin, whereas the birth of the 
giants was as monstrous as their shapes. As to the great stature of the 
Titans, all the gods were gigantic. It was only in tlieir visits to earth 
that they accommodHted themselves to human size, and then not in their 
W'ars. One of the noblest uses ever made of this association of bodily 
size with divine ]}nwer is in “ Paradise Lost,” where Milton, in one of 
.those })assages in which his theology is as w^ak and perjdexed as his verse 
is powerful, makes Ai)diel say to the leader of the infernal armies, — 

“ Fool ! not to think how vain 
A 2 :ainst the Omnipotent to rise in ai|nis ; 

Who out of smallest things could, without end. 

Have raised incessant armies to defeat 


Todd’s Spenser, vol. vi. p 7- 
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Thy folly ; or with solitary hand 
Reaching beyond all limits at one blow, 

Unaided, could \\2cv% finished thee, and whelm’d 
Thy legions under darkness.” 

Solitary hand,’’ says Bishop Newton, “ means his single hand.” 
OK no ! it is mncli finer than that. It means his hand, visibly alone, — 
with nothing round about it, — solitary in tibe great space of existence. 
It stretches out into the ether, dashing, at one blow, a great host into 
nothing ; then draws back into Heaven, and there is a silence as if 
existence itself were anhihilated. 

The Cyclops is a variety of the giant monstrous. He has one eye, 
and is a man-eater. Mr, Bryant, who, in his “ Elements of Ancient 
Mythology,” amidst a heap of wild and gratuitous assumptions, has 
some ingenious conjectures, is of opinion that a Cycloj)s was a watch- 
tower, >vith a round window in it, showing a light; and that by the 
natural progress of fable, the tower became a man. If the light, how- 
ever, was for good puq)oses, the charge of man-eating is against the 
opinion. The Cyclopes, a real people, who left the old massy spe- 
cimens of architecture called after their name,* are said to have been 
in the habit of carrying slwelds with an eye painted on them, or wore 
visors with a hole to see through. But these conjectures are not neces- 
sary to our treatise. The proper, huge, cannibal giant, the Fee-faw-fum 
of antiquity, is our monster. Homer, who wandered about the W'orld, 
and took marvels as th«y came, has painted him in all his cruelty. 
Theocritus, writing pastorals at the court of Ptolemy, and more of a 
“ 5weet Signior,” found out a refinement for him, which, to say the 
trutl^ is superior tp jestfiig, an 4 has touched a chord which the inventor 
of the character of Hector would have admired. He made Polyphemus 
in love; and we are sorry for the monster, and wish Galatea^ to treat 
liim wdth as much tenderness as is compatible with her terrors.^ His 
discovery of his forlorn condition, his fear that his senses are forsaking 
him, and his eagerness jto suppose that he is not altogether alien to liu- 
inanity, because the village girls, when he speaks to them from his moun- 
t&in at night-time, laugh at him, render him no longer a monstrosity 
odious, but a difference pitiable.f 

There is a Polyjihemus in the story of “ Sindbad” so like Homer’s, 
that the ingenious author of the “ Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainpients’o pronounces it ?o be copied from him. Homer, how - 
ever, might have copied it from the Orientals. He might have heard it 
from Eastern traders, granting it was unknown to the Greeks before. 
The wanderings of Ulysses imply a compilation of wonders from all parts 
of the world. The Greeks, except in this instance, appear to have liad 


• Those who wish to know how music can express a giant’s misery, contrasted 
with the happiness of two innoceut lovers, should hear the serenata of “ Acis and 
Galatea,’* by Handel, the giant of the orchestra. 

C* Where giant Handel stands, 

Arm'd, like Briareus, with his hundred hands,** — P ope.) 

The terrible intonations of ’Polyphemus in his despair, with those lovely iinweeting 
strains of the happy pair immediately issuing out upon them, “ Ere I forsake my 
love,’* &c., offer perhaps the fine.st direct piece of contrast in the whole circle of 
music. 

t Theocritus, Idyll, XL, v. ^2. 
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no idea of a nation of giants. “Even Polyphemus they n|^ed up with 
their mythology, making him a son of Neptune. Oif the other hand, 
the grandiosity of the Orientals supplied them with giants in abundance, 
and Sir John Mandeville had no need, as Mr. Hole imagines, to go to 
Virgil and Ovid for his descriptions of huge monsters, eating men as 
they go, “ all raw and all quicke.” 

Ariosto, in the seventeenth book of his great poem, has a Polyphemus 
with two projecting bones, instead of eyes, of the colour of fungus. This 
is very ghastly. He calls him an orco, that is to say, an ogre. Ogre, 
whether derived from the Latin orciis, or from Oigour (a tribe of Tartars), 
or Hongrois, or Hungarian is a man-eater ; and orco appears to be 
the same, though not confined to the man-monsler. The same poet, in 
his rifacimento of the story of Andromeda (canto 10), calls the fish an 
ore; and the word is used in a like sense in our own elder poetry. 
Ariosto’s Polyphemus (for he gives him a cavern, sheep, &c?, exactly 
like those of the old Cyclops) has no sight at all with tliose horrible 
goggles of his. An exquisite sense of smelling supplies the want of it ; 
and he comes running upon bis prey, dipping his nose towards t]|ie 
ground. 

** Mcntre asflettiamo, in gran piacer sedendo, 

Che da caccia ritorni il signor nostro, 

Vedemmo I’orco a noi venir correndo 
Lungo il lito del mar, terribil mostro. 

Dio vi guardi, signor, che 'i viso orrendo 
De Torco a gli occhi mai vi sia dimostro. 

Meglio e per fama aver notizia d’esso, 

Ch’ andargli, si che lo veggiate, appresso. 

“ Non si puo compartir qnantQ.sia luflgo, 

Si smisuratamentc e tutto grosso. 

In luogo d’ occhi, di color di lungo 
Sotto la fronte ha due coccolc d’osso. 

Verso noi vien, come vi dico, lungo 
Il lito : e par ch'un montieel sia mosso. 

Mostra le zaniie fuor, come fa il por^o : 

Ha lungo il naso, e’l sen bavoso e .sporco. 

“ Correndo vienc, e'l muso a guisa porta 
Che‘1 braccio suol, quando entra in su la traccia. 

Tiifti che lo veggiam, con faccia smorta 
In fugo andiamo ove il tirapr ne caccia. 

Poco il veder lui cieco ne conforta ; 

Quando fiutando sol par che piu faccia, 

Ch ’altri non fa ch ’abbia odorato e lume^: 

E bisogno al fuggire eran le piume.” 

While thus we sat, prepared for mirth and gl(‘e, 

Waiting the king’s appearance from the chase. 

Suddenly, to our horror, by the sea, 

We saw the ogre coming towards the place. 

God keep you. Sir, in his benignity. 

From setting eyes on such a dreadhil face ! 

Better, by far, of such things to be told, 
qiian see a sight to make a man turn old. 


See Fairy ^Mythology, vol. ii. 
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I cannot tell you his immeasured size, 

So hug'e he was. and of a bulk throughout- 
Upon his horrid fSroat, instead of ^es, 

Two bony roundels, fungiJM^hued, stuck out. 

Thus, like the only thing ‘twixt earth and skies, 

He came along ; and under his brute snout 
Tusks he put forth, bared like the boar’s in wrath ; 

And his huge breast was filthy with a froth. 

Running he comes, projecting towards the ground 
His loathly muzzle, dog-like, on the scent. 

With ashy faces we arise, and bound, 

Fast as we can, before the dire intent. 

Small comfort to us was his blindness found ; 

Since with his smelling only as he bent. 

More sure he seem’d than creatures that have sight; 

And wings alone could match him for a flight. 

The poverty-stricken propriety of Mr. Hoole regarded these circum- 
stauces as “ puerilities.” He ventured to turn Ariosto’s wine into 
water, and then judged him in his unhappy sobriety. Mr. Hoole was 
not man enough to play the child with a great southern genius. Ariosto’s 
])oem is a microcosm, which sees fair play to all the circles of imagina- 
tion, at least to all such as are common to men in their ordinary state ; 
and he did not omit those t^at include childhood, and that, in some 
measure, arc never forgotten hy us. This, literally constnied, is in high 
epic taste, as much so as the homely siinilies of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. We should he thankful, for our parts, to an epic poet who 
could manage to introduce the big-headed and bushy-haired ogres of our 
own story-books, w’ith the little ogres, their children, all with crowns on 
their heads. We sympathise with the hand of the diminutive “ gigan- 
tici(le,”*'who felt them as they lay in their grim slumber, all in a row. 
Was this, by the way, a satire on royalty? It is an involuntary one. 
The giant Gargantua, in Rabelais, who ate three men in a salad, was a 
king. 

Several of Spenser’s allegorical personages are giants. The allegory 
is incidental, and helps tc vary the individual character ; but otlicrwisc 
the bodily pictures are complete specimens of the giants of chivahy. 
One of them is Disdain, — 

“ Who did disdain 

To he so called, and whoso did him call.” 

Of anotlier giant, of the same name, he tells us that 
“ His lookes were dread full, and his fiery eies, 

Like two great beacons, glared bright and wide, 

Glauncing askew, as if his enemies 
He scorned in his overweening pryde ; 

And stalking stately, like a crane, did stryde 
At every step upon the tiptoes hie ; 

And all the way he went, on every syde 
He gaz'd about, and stared horriblie, 

As if he with his looks would all men terrifie. 

“ He wore no armour, ne for none did care, 

As no whit dreading any living wight ; 

Hut in a jacket, quilted richly rare 
, Upon checklaton*, he was strangely dight, 

* Checklatoun (Fr. ciclatoun) is supposed to be iutended by Spenser for cloth 
of gold. 
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And on his head a roll of linnen plight, 

Like to the Moors of Malaber, he wore, 

With which his lookes, as black as pitchy night. 

Were bound about and voi^d from before ; 

And in his hand a mighty yrdn club he bore.” 

Faerie Queene, Book VI., Canto vii. 

A third great giant is Orgoglio (or Pride), a good swallowing name. 
A knight is enjoying himself with his mistress, when suddenly he hears 

“ A dreadful sownd, 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebownd, 

Tliat all the earth foi terror seemed to shake, 

And trees did tremble. Th* Elfe, therewith astound. 

Upstarted lightly from his looser make,* 

And his unsteady weapons gan in hand to take. 

“ But ere he coulcf his armour on him dight 
Or get his shield, his monstrous enemye 
With sturdie step came stalking in his sight. 

An hideous giant, horrible and hye ; 

The grownd all groned under him for dread.'' 

Orgoglio has a 

* “ Dreadful club 

All arm’d with ragged snubs and knottic grain.*' 

With this, in a battle with Prince Arthur, he aims a terrible blow, 
winch, missing him — 

“ Did fall to ground, and with his heavy sway, 

So deeply dented in the driven clay,* 

That three yards deep a furrow up did throw. 

The^sad earth, wounded with so sore essay, 

Did groan full grievous underi^ath the blow, ^ 

And trembling with strange fears, did like an earthquake show.'* 

Then follows one of the noblest similes ever prodiMied. Upton says 
that Longinus would have written a whole chapter upon it : — 

“ As when Alraightie Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreake the guilt of mortal sins is bent, 

Hurles forth his thund’ring dart with deadly food, 

Enroll’d in flames and smouldering dreriment, 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament : 

The fierce three-forked engine, making way. 

Both loftie towres and highest trees hath rent, 

And all that might his angry, passage stay ; 

And, shooting in the earth, casts up a mount of day.” ^ 

Book I., Canto viii., st. 9. 

Spenser 'Writes the w^ord variously — giant, gyauni, and geaunt ; for 
no man hail a stronger sense of words as the expressions of things, nor 
delighted more to call in every aid to the emphasis and conscious enjoy- 
ment of what he was writing. His very rhymes arc often spelt in an 
arbitrary manner, to enforce the sound ; and he tells a dreadful story 
with all the shuddering epithets, and lingering, fearful fondness of a 
child. 

Take another of his giants — one Corflambo, whose eyes are very new 
and terrible : — 

At length they spied, where tow^avds them wdth speed 
A squire came galloping, as he would flie, 

Bearing a little dwarf before his steed, 
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Tkat all tho waie full loud for‘aide did crie. 

That Seem'd his shrieks would rend the brazen skie , 

Whom after did a miffhtie man pul’s ue, 

Riding upon a dromeda?b on hie, 

Of stature huge, and'horrible of hew, 

That would have mazed a man his dredfuhe face to view ; — 

For from his fearfulle eies two fierie beames. 

More sharpe than points of needles ^ did proceeds, 

Shooting forth fane awaye two flaming streames 
Full sad powre, that poysnous bale did breede 
To all that on him lookt without good heede, 

And secretly his enemies did slaye : 

Like as the basilisk, of serpent's seede, 

From powrefulle eies close venim doth convaye 
Into the looker's heart, and killeth farre awayef' 

Book IV., Canto viii., st, 38. 

This Corflanibo is another good name. The names of the giants in 
the beautiful romance of “ Amadis of Gaul*^ — (superior, undoubtedly, 
to “ Palmerin of England,” though the latter also is delightful for its 
bits of colour, and its green and flowery places) — are very bulky, and 
talk big.” There is (landalac and Albadangef ; and Madanfabul, of 
the Vermilion Tower ^ and Gromadaga, the Giantess of the Boiling 
Lake; and Ardan Canileo, the Dreadful ; and, above all, the mighty 
and most mouthing Famongomadany who seems to inform his enemies 
that he means to flame and gobble ’ew. Gandalac makes the least oral 
pretensions ; and ‘‘ he wat not so wicked as other giants, but of a good 
and gentle demeanour, except when he was enraged, and then would he 
do great cruelties*,” But he -was very terrible. He was “ so large and 
mismrde, that never mdn saw him without aflright ;” and when he 
makes his appearance, in Chapter IV., “ the women ran, some among 
the trees, and others fell down, and shut their eyes, that they might not 
see him.” 

By degrees, as men found out that a gigantic stature did not always 
imply strength, or eveiv courage, they began to change their fear into 
contempt, and to laugh, like children, at the great bugbear that had 
amazed them. At length they discovered that a giant could even be 
good-natured ; and then the more philosophical romancers thought it 
necessary to do them justice. Hence the pleasant, mock-heroical giant 
of Pulci, and the amiable one (Dramuziando) of “ Palmerin of Eng- 
land.” B^ing no longer formidable, however, they were for the most 
part found to be dull and awkward, probably not without s ome ground 
in nature. It is observed, says Fuller, (or in some suchjTmiguage,) 
that, for the most part, those who exceed their fellows in a reasonable 
measure of height “ are but indifferently furnished in the cockloft.” 

‘‘The little knights have as much advantage oyer them in battle, as the 
light brigantines had against the overgrown Spanish Armada. Our 
nursery acquaintance. Jack the Giant-Killer, (if he be not a burlesque 
of Thor himself,) is an incarnation of the superior strength of wit over 
bulkiness. He has a cousin, a monstrous giant, having three heads, and 
who would beat five hundred men in afmour. On one occasion, Jack 
comes to a large house in a lonesome place, and knocking at the gate, 


* See the excellent version of Mr. Southey, vol. i., p. 37. 
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there issues forth a giant with two heads, who, nevertheless, “ did not 
seem so fiery as the former giant ; for,*’ says the Saxoil author, ** he was 
n Welsh giant.” 

the opening book of the “ irfoigknte Maggiore” of Pulci, the 
father of modern banter and burlesque, (though a genius, ^t the same 
time, capable of great seriousness and pathos,) there is a remarkable 
scene, in which Orlando comes upon a set of monks in a desert, who are 
pestered by three giants, their neighbours. The giants, who are of 
course infidels, or Mahometans, are in the habit of throwing ^eat 
stories at the abbey, so that the monks cannot go out for provisions. 
Orlando, in his emxntry, comes to the abbey doo]% and knocks for some 
lime in vain. At length he is let in, and the abbot apologizes, by 
stating the blockade iu which they are kept. The holy father then pro- 
ceeds to make some very singular comments, in a stanza that seems to 
contain the first germs of the style of Voltaire. 

“ Gli antichi padri nostri nel deserto, 

Se le lor opre sante erano c ginstc, 

JDel ben servir da Dio n’avean biion mcrlo ; 

Ne cruder sol Wversin di locustp : 

Piovea dal ciel la manna, qnesto e certo .* 

Ma qui convien, chc spesso assagi e guste 
Sassi, che piovon di sopra quel monte, 

Che gettano Alabastro e Passamonte. 

“ E’l terzo cli’e Morgante pi6 fiero, 

Isveglie e pini, e laggi, e cerri, e gli oppi, 

15 gettagli infin qui: questo e pur vero : 

Non passo far che d'ira non iscoppi. 

Mentre che parlan cosi in cimiterft, 

Un sasso par che Rondel quasi sgroppi ; 

Che da giganti giu venne da alto 
Tanto, ch e prese solto il tetto un salto. 

“ Tirati dentro, cavalier, per Dio, 

Disse Tabate, che /a manna cafica, 

Kispose Orlando: caro abate mio, 

Costuinon vuol che ’1 mio caval pin pasca: 

Veggo che lo guarebbe del restio: 

Quel sasso par che di buon braccio nasca. 

Rispose il Santo padre ; io non t’inganno, 

Credo che 'I monte un giorno gt^terufmo," 

“ The Eremites of old,'if just and true, 

And lighteons in their works, had blessed cheer ; 

God’s servants in those days no hunger knew, • 

Nor lived 07i thx)sc sa^ne locmts all the year. 

Doubt not, they had the rain of manna too : 

But as for us, our pretty dishes here 
Are stones ; which Passamout and Alabaster 
Rain down upon our heads, by way of taster. 

“ And yet those two are nothing to the third. 

He tears me up whole trees, whole horrid oaken 
Trunks by the root ; he does upon my word ; 

Our heads infallibly will all be broken.” * 

While thus, as if he could be overheard, 

The monk stood talking low, tliere came a token 
So close upon the house, it seem’d all over 
With the poor devil, who leap'd under cover. 

h, — VOL, XUIl. NO. CLXX. 
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“ For Gdd’s sake, come indoors, Sir t” cried the priest ; 

The mamias fallhig"* “ 'Tis indeed,” said t’other : 

“ They seem to grudge his feed to the poor beast; 

They’d cure his restiveness. ' Well, such another 
Stunn er as this proves no weak arm at least. 

No son, dear abbot, of a feeble mother.” 

” The Lord, ” exclaimed the monk, “ look down upon us 1 
Some day, I think, they’ll cast the mountain on us.” 

Orlando proposes to go and settle the giant ; which the monk, after in 
vain endeavouring to dissuade him, permits, 

“ Disse I'abate cfel segnarlo in fronte,— 

Va, che da Dio e me sia benedetto, 

Orlando, poi che salito ebbe il iponte 

Si dirizzb, come Tabate detto 

Gli avca, dove sta quel Passamonte ; 

II quale Orlando veggendo soletto 
Molto lo squadra di drieto e davante ; 

Poi domando, se star volea per fante. 

“ E’ promettava di farlo godere. 

Orlando disse ; pazzo Saracino, 

To vengo a te, com’ e di Dio volere. 

Per dar ti morte, e non per ragazzino. 

A’ moiiaci suoi fatto ha dispiacere: 

Non puo piu cornportarti, can mastino. 

Queslo gigante armar si corse a furia, 

Quando senli ch’ c'gli diceva ingiuria.*' 

He cross’d the forehead of the knight, and said, 

“ Go 1 hen, of GcitI, and of our prayers befriended/ ’ 

Orlando went, and kce'ping in his head 
The monk’s directions, hastily ascended 
The lieigiit, and struck for Passamonte’s shed, 

Wlu) seeing him thus coming unattended, 

Perused him well, then cried, “ I like his plan ! 

What, my new, footboy ? ch, my little man ?” 

And then he promised him his hoard and pallet. 

“ You stupid Saracen !” Orlando cried, 

“ 1 come to be your death, and not your valet ; 

Think of these saints here, whom you keep inside 
Their abbey : ’t isn’t to be borne, nor shall it, 

You liound, you ; so prepare your stupid hide.” 

The giatit, hearing him pour forth such evil, 

Han in to arm him, like a very devil. 

f 

The hero kills Alabaster and Passamonte, and converts Morgante, 
who was ])reparcd for him by a dream. The giant becomes a faithful 
servant, both of the knight and the church, and after many enormous 
achievements, dies of the bite of a crab;; — an edifying moral. His con- 
versation, in the course of his studies in divinity, is no less instructive ; 
but we are at a loss how to quote it, from the reverential feelings we 
have for certain names, whose misuse he helps to expose. We would 
fain see them kept sacred against better days. There is another giant, 
^largutte, who speaks still more plainly, and is the prototype of a 
worldly philosophy, the natural offspring of a profaner superstition. 
“!Margiitte,’’ says tigo Foscolo,” is a very infidel giant, ready to confess 
his failings, and full of drollery. He sets all a-laughing, readers, 
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giants, devils, and ieroes, and he finishes his career iJy laughing fill he 
hursts 

We do not choose, however, to leave off speaking of our old friehds 
with a burlesque ; and, therefore, we shall conclude the present chapter 
with a few right-earnest giants out of the** History of SS'ince Arthur.” 
A jest cracked by that hero upon one of them is no joke infidel. It is 
only, as the poet says, “ the ornament of his gravity.” Arthur, in a 
battle with the Emperor of Rome, smites oil* by the knees the legs of a 
giant of the name of Galapar. Now,” quoth he, “ art thou better of a 
size to deal with, than thou wert.” The Emperor of Rome had got 
together fifty giants, who were “ born of fiendif,” to break the front of 
the warriors’ battle. But a chapter in that once popular compilation 
^'ill present the reader with the complete giant of the old story-books. 
The style of the work is incorrect. The compiler pieces out the fine 
things of the old romances with a poverty of language that is a poor 
substitute for their simplicity ; but the present extract is “ a favourable 
sjiecimen;” and the repetitions, and other gossiping fervours, have the 
proper child-like effect. We ascend the giant’s mountain by due 
degrees. The picture»of him, “ baking his broad limbs by the fire,” is 
in sturdy epic taste; and ‘‘ the weltering and wallowing” of the fighters 
does not mince the matter. There is a Cornish hug in the battle. 

“ How a Man of the Country told him of a marvellous Giant, and how he 
fought and conquered him. 

** Then came to him a husbandman of the country, and told him how 
there was, in the country of Constantine, beside Britain, a great giant, 
which had slaiii, murthered, and devoured mucli people of the country, 
and had been sustained seven years wilh«the cliildre* of the comnTons of 
that land, insomuch that all the children be all slain and destroyed. And 
now late he hath taken the Duchess of Brittany, as shecode with her men, 
and had led her to his lodging, which is in a mountain : and many people 
followed her, more than five hundred ; but all they might not rescue her, 
but they lelt her shrieking and crying lamentably ; wherefore, 1 suppose 
tliat he hath slam her in fulfilling his foul iust^she was wife unto your 
cousin, Sir Howel, the which was full nigh of your blood. Now, as ye 
a rightUil king, have pity on this lady, and revenge us all as j c are a valiant 
conqueror.’ 

“ ‘ Alas ! said King Arthur, ‘ this is a great mischief ; I had rather than 
the best realm that I ha\e that I had been a lurlong before him, for to 
have rescued that lady. N ow follow,’ siftd King Arthur^* canst thou bring 
me there whereas this giant haunteth?’ * 

“ ‘ Yea, Sir,’ said the good man; ‘ lo, yonder whereas ye see the two 
gi’eat tires, there shall ye not fail to find him, and niorC treasure, as I sup- 
pose, tlian is in all the realm of France.’ 

“ When King Arthur had understood this piteous case, lie returned into 
his tent, and cailed unto him Sir Kaye and Sir Bedivere, and commanded 
them secr(‘tly to make ready horse and harness for himself, and for them 
tw.iin ; for after evensong he would ride. on pilgrimage, with them two 
only, unto Saint MighelV Mount. iVnd then anon they made them ready, 
and armed them at all^cAiits, and took their horses and their shields ; and 
so they three departelL lh yce, and rode forth as fast as they might, till 
they came unto the fuHp of that mount, and there they alighted, and the 

See a irifKsteily eriticista in the Quarterly Review (we have mislaid the refer- 
ence), said to he translateii from a contrihiitioii of this gentleman, and entitled 
‘ Narrative and Romantic Poems of the Italians.’ 
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Kincj commanded them to tarry there, and said he^w^d him^lf go up to 
that mount. 

“ And so he ascended up the mount till he came to a great fire, and there 
found he a careful widow wringing her hands and making gieat sorrow, 
sitting by a grave new made.| And then King Arthur saluted her, and 
demanded her wherefore shegmde such lamentation. Unto whom she 
answered and said, ‘ Sir KnigWfspeak soft, for yonder is a devil ; if he hear 
thee speak, he will come and destroy thee. I hold thee unhappy : what 
dost thou here in this mountain ? for if ye were such fifty as ye be, ye were 
not able to make resistance against this devil : here lieth a duchess dead, 
which was the fiiirest lady of the world, wife unto Sir Howel of Britain.’ 

“ ‘ Dame,’ said the King, ‘ I come from the great conqueror, King 
Arthur, for to treat with that tyrant for his liege people.’ 

* Fie upon such treaties,’ said the widow ; ‘ he setteth nought by the 
King, nor by no man else; but and if thou hath brought King Arthur’s* 
wife. Dame Guenever, he shall be gladder than if thou hadst given him 
half France. Beware; approach him not too nigh ; for he hath overcome 
and vanquished fifteen kings, and hath made him a coat full of precious 
stones, embroidered with their beards, which they sent him to have his love 
for salvation of their people this last Christmas, and if thou w'ilt speak 
with him at yonder gieat fire, he is at supper.’ 

“ * Well,’ said King Aithur, ‘ I will accomplish my message for all your 
fearful words,’ and went forth by the crest of that hill, and saw where he sat 
at supper gnawing on a limb of a man, baking his broad limbs liy the fire, 
and breechless, atid three damsels tinning three broaches, whereon was 
broached tweh e young children, late born, like young birds. 

“ When King Arthur beheld that piteous sight, he had great compassion 
on them, so that his heart bled for sorrow, and hailed him, saying in this 
wise: — ‘ He that all the world wieldeth give thee short life and shameful 
death^and the devil haveiliy soul! Why hast thou murthefed these young 
innocent children, artd Ihis ducdite? 'fherefore arise and dress thee, thou 
glutton, fo‘‘ this day shalt thou die of my hands/ 

“ Then anon tlic^ giant start up, and took a great club in his hand, and 
smote at the Kinj; that his coronal fell to the earth. And King Arthur 
hit him again, that he car\ed his belly, and that his entrails fell down to 
the ground. Then the triant with great anguish threw away his club of 
iron, and caught the King in his arms, that he crushed his ribs. Then the 
tlv’ee damsels kneeled down, and called unto our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
help and comfort of the noble King Arthur. And then King Arthur 
weltered and wrung, that he was one while Under, and another while above; 
and so weltering and wallowing, they rolled down the hill, till they came 
to the sea-mark ; and as they so tumbled and weltered, King Arthur smote 
him with bis dagger, and it fortuned they came unto the place whereas 
the tw’O knighls were that kept King Arthur's horse. Then when they 
saw the King fast in the giant’s arms, they came and loosed him ; and 
then King Arthur commaiicled Sir Kaye to smite off the giant’s head, and 
to set it ujion a tmnchcon of a spear, and bear it to Sir Howel, and tell 
him ‘ that his enemy is slain : and after let his head be bound to a barbican, 
that all the people may see and behold it ; and go ye two to the mountain, and 
fetch nio my shield, and my sword, and also tlic great club of iron ; and as 
for the treasure, take it to you, f-r ye shall find there goods without number ; 
so that I have his kirtle and the club, J desii^o more.” This was the 
fiercest giant that ever I met with, save one in Jpeiyunt of Araby, which 
1 overcame ; but this w as greater and fiercer.’ 'mMm 
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1 can’t decide, 

1 can’t decide, I can’t decide ! 

And know not what to do ; 

I’m so perplex’d, and teazed, and tried, 

Between my suitors two. 

The charms of each I fairly scan, 

I weigh their merits well ; 

But which must be the happy man 
Is more than I can tell. 

I ponder on‘t, but cannot see 
Which way the odds incline; 

Sir William, he is twenty-three, 

Sir Paul is sixty-nine. 

’Iis three to one m point of age, 

And that’s a difference wide ; 

But hear me out, and I'll engage 
You’ll say I can’t decide. 

rvc^thoiight it o’er from week to week ; 

The odds may thus be told— 

Sir William has a blooming cheek, 

Sir Paul has bags of gold ; 

Sir William’s hiir, well-shaped and tall, 
lie has my heart, ’tis clear ; 

But there’s pin-money with^ir Paul, 

Three thousand pounds a year. 

My choice unfix’d between tl^em floats ; 

With equal claims ifiey stand ; • 

This has a hand at tender notes, 

That tenders notes of hand. 

On either side they rise to views 
’Tis quite perplexing still ; 

Here I see many a billet-doux^ 

There dues on many a bill. * 

Sir William is a charming youth— 

So well he plays and sings ; 

And then he vows eternal truth, 

And says such tender things. 

Sir Paul’s a dull old Stupid bone — 

The truth can’t be denied— 

But who’d refuse a coach and four ? 

Indeed I can’t decide. 

I can’t decide — but bark ! I hear 
Sir Paul, as I'm alive ! 

I said three thousand pounds a year, 

But notp Vll make it five'" 

Five thousand pounds ! my stars ! the die 
Is cast, and I’m your bride ! 

Fate has ordain’d it ; so I’ll cry 
Nojhore “ I can’t decide ! 

. Q.Q. 
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[It has been suggested to us that if the portions of these papers’, under 
the denomination of chapters, were given in more regular and con- 
secutive order, it would be gratifying to our readers, who, we are happy 
to say, are beginning to get interested about the respectable gentleman 
to whose career in life they refer. 

Desirous of meeting the wishes of otir friends, we have resolved to 
“ try back” (as the apoitsraen say), in order to fill up certain inter- 
stices w'hich at present disconnect the narrative ; and therefore bring the 
reader to that point of « the history at which Mr. Daly, in the character 
of assistant -clerk to the deputy-surveyor of the Paddington Canal Com- 
pany, aided by his consenting friend, Mr. Gurney, invaded the peaceful 
villa of vSir Timothy Dod, at Twickenham, and having dune all the mis- 
chief they could, retreated in their boat to Teddington, at which place 
Mr. Gdbert Gurney was put ashore, and took leave of his facetious 
acquaintance. — En.] 

CHAPTKR IV. 

The voyager long pent up within the “ wooden walls ” of a ship feels 
a sensation upon once again walking the lean earth,” which cannot be 
adequately described to one who Ijas not experienced it. I confess, 
although the nature of the effect produced upon me when I stepped 
from Mr. Daly’s funny” was of course perfectly different in its cha- 
jacter, as far as the relicffufforded me, it was almost equally pleasurable. 
It seemed to me that I had escaped from some incarnate bend, whose 
whole existence was devpted to what he called fun, birt which I could 
not Tint consider absolute and unqualified mischief; and as I >valked 
onwards to my mother’s villa, I seriously revolved the events of the day 
in my mind, at the same time forming a resolution never again to subject 
myself to thedomiiuitiou of a practical joker, although my new friend had 
given me a pressing invitation to visit him at Hampton Court, of which 
sedate and aristocratic^ neighbourhood he must soon become, even by 
his own showing, the terror and affright. 

It ^vas a beautiful evening when I reached the gate of Mrs. Gurney’s 
cottage, the mere sight of which recalled all the misfortunes of the pre- 
vious night to my recollection. The striking contrast afforded by the 
(piict aspect of the villa, ihCf well-mown lawn, the gently waving 
trees, andothc gay beds of flow ers, to that of the liouse in which I bail 
lioeii but twenty-four hours before eternally disgraced as a drama- 
tist, went to iny^ heart — and the parterre, full of roses, and pinks, 
and geraniums, gently bowing, and sweetly smelling, exhilnted so re- 
freshing H “ic\ersc” to the parterre of the Haymarket, with its 
“ greasy citizens,” and yelling apprentices, that all my regrets burst 
upon me in a flood of remorse and sorrow, and found utterance in one 
exclamation of “ How could I be such a fool I” 

It was however necessary that I should summon all my resolution to 
hear the reproaches with w Inch I knew I w'as destiikd to he assailed, if 
the news of my c^osuue had preceded me. % fain I hoped that my 
respectable paremmiight not have seen a" new^s])aper, for I recollected 
that ray servant, ^aR^iigh not entirely informed of my share in the 
cntcrtaininent of tl^prcceding evening, had made himself master of so 
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tniich of my secret as would serve to enlighten Mrs. Sadler, my mother’s 
maid, of whose disposition to find out whatever he was unable to explain, 
I had no doubt ; once the cue given, and the train lighted, the explosion 
was a matter of certainty. 

Full of contending feelings, somewhat excited by the rapid consumj)? 
tion of Sir Timothy’s claret and sherry, I entered the cottage, and found,, 
as I had anticipated, my excellent parent seated at tea, opposite to her 
never-failing friend and companion, Crab. 

Dear child,” said my excellent parent, — and she would have called 
me child had she lived till I was forty, — “ what on earth has kept you 
at Richmond so late? Have you dined ? or — 

“ Dined ? hours ago,” replied I, rather too hastily, considering it to 
have been my intention not to confess the company in wliich I had passed 
the day. 

Theatricals again, Gilbert !” said my mother, with a sigh. 

How the deuce did she know that ? 

“ You were coming here to pass the day, but the fascination of those 
syrens of the stage was irresistible — ^we waited dinner nearly an hour 
for you.” 

“ More, Ma’am,” said Miss Crab; “ the lamb was stone cold, and 
the fish boiled to pieces.” 

“ I am extremely sorry,” said I, “ but I told William that I should 
not be here until the evening.” 

He misunderstood you then,” said my mother ; not that I should 
have waited at all if I had known who wtre your associates. I am 
quite aware of the attractions of such society.” 

My motherWas evidently vexed, and knowing as little of the qualities 
or accomplishments of ray fair friends fhen at Rictmioud, as slic^did of 
the syrens to whom she likened them, really imagined them to bo some- 
thing quite as extraordinary as the well-flcdgcd daugliters of Achclons, 
and no doubt transformed the ayte opposite Mrs. Forty’s house at Ricii- 
rpond into the little Sicilian island which the classical leash of ornitholo- 
gical beauties occupied in other time.s. Jf 1 %)uld have (Wjdained tlie 
real cause of my late arrival it would have all been extremely well, Ijpt 
I would not for the world have ventured to confess to iny most exem- 
plary parent, more especially in the presence of the fair vinaigrette “ she 
loved so much,” the adventure at Twickenham. I therefore resolved 
upon bowing my head to the coming etorm, and without attempting to 
vindicate the character or qualities of my merry-hearfed coi?ijjanif)ns at 
the castle, endeavouring to soothe the ladies with an humble apology. 

As for my mother, with great shrewdness and knowledge of the world, 
she blended a remarkably sweet temper, but her constant association 
with Miss Crab appeared to me latterly to have somewhat acidulated her 
character. This officious aide-de-camp was always ready to throw in the 
sours; and from having arrived at the unmentionable age of fifty-six, 
without having changed her state of single-unblessedness, all ihe kind- 
ness' of her nature had curdled, and, as people say, everything went 
wrong with hex— couleur de rose was a tint unknown to her eyes — 
everything was jaundiced — she was fiill of jcabiisy, without one grain 
of love to compensate for her failing ; and to her influence, morq than 
anything else, I attributed my mother’s apparent ill-humour upon the 
present occasion. 
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Will you hav6 some coffee, Gilbert?’^ said ray mother. 

“ None, I thank you,” said I. 

“ Some tea ?” 

“ None.” 

Oh dear, no,” said Miss Crab, dissipated people never drink such 
weak liquors as tea or coffee.” 

“ You seem,” said I, to have formed a very unfavourable and some- 
what erroneous opinion of my character. Miss Crab \ 1 am not conscious 
of having deserved to be called dissipated, nor do I know that I have 
either denounced tea or renounced coffee.” 

“ I am sure I don’t know,” said the lady, “ but this I do know, that 
actors, and actresses too, are invariably drunkards, profaners, and Sab- 
bath-breakers. When I was few years younger, and secretary to a very 
well-conducted Vice-suppression Society at Peckham, we actually ascer- 
tained that a man of the name of Pluggs, the husband of an exemplary 
and ill-treated laundress of the place, was known to have gone on the 
evening of the Sabbath to Covent-garden playhouse to which he belonged, 
and put on feather trowsers and a wooden nose, to rehearse the part of 
a goose which he had to act in a pantomime the qext night.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ at all events he had the excuse of his poverty for 
making himself a goose, which tlie cotcric who criticised him had 

“ Oh,” said my mother, “ there is no defending the thing, and joking 
with serious subjects is extremely offensive.” 

I found the odds were against me. I therefore made no reply, satisfied 
at all events that the intelligence of my defeat as a dramatist had not 
yet reached Teddingtoii. 

“ l^hopc,” said my m()<:her, ^ that you are come to ^lay with us for 
two or three days ?’^ 

“ Not hCy Ma’api,” said Miss Crab. 

I could almost have found it in my heart to declare my intention of 
stopping a fortnight, merely to vex lier. 

I have no engagement in town,” said I. 

“ Well then, Miss C/ab,” said iny mother, “ I think ^^e may let him 
irvto our scheme.” 

“ Probably.” 

“ What,” said I, a plot against me?” 

“ A plot for your happiness,” said my mother. “If you w\]\ hut at- 
tend to us ” ^ ‘ 

“ I have no hope of said Miss Crab. 

What is it ? ” said I ; “ a voyage to India, or a fresh touch at the 
law?” 

“ Neither, Gilbert,” said my mother; “ but much more agreeable 
than either. “ Miss Crab and I hare scen^ — haven't we, Miss Crab ? ” 

“ I think we have,” replied Miss Crab. 

Such a chaiming girl,” said my mother. 

“ Two,” cried her friend. 

“ Yes, but the younger one is my favourite,” said Mrs. Gurney; “ so 
gentle, so mild, so amiable, so pretty, and so good!” 

“ Well,” said I, “ an^d nhat then?” 

“ Oh, Ma'am,” said Miss Crab, “ it is all of no use talking to Gilbert 
about such sort of people. A young gentleman who spends his time with 
actresses has no taste — can have no taste for the gentler attributes of 
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women, nor appreciate the qualities which, in well-rcguktcd society, 
render their influence so powerful and beneficent.’’ 

I don’t know,” said my mother ; “ I don’t think he is yet irre- 
deemable, and I am quite sure if any thing could draw him back into 
the right path, and that which I wish him to pursue, the charms of our, 
dear Fanny ” 

“ Oh ! ” said I, “ a pretty girl is what you prescribe as a sedative.” 

“ An alterative, Mr. Gilbert,” said Miss Crab. 

“ But you don’t seriously mean,” said I, “ that I should turn Bene- 
dick before I have arrived at 3 "ears of discretion ? ” 

“ I am an advocate of early marriage,” said iRy mother. 

“ So am I,” said Miss Crab (ertat* 50), drawing a sigh as long as the 
thread with which she w^as working. 

“ And who is this paragon of peifection ? ” said 1. 

“ A neighbour of ours,” replied my mother ; “ there arc two sisters, 
both delightful persons ; but Fanny — is to me quite charming.” 

Wc must not say too much about them,” said Miss Crab, or 
Gilbert will be disappointed ; nor will we tell him wdiicli is Fanny, and 
which her sister — he ehall judge for himself. All wx have to observe,” 
continued Miss Crab, “ is that they have fifty thousand pounds apiece.” 

“ Equal then in that respect,” said I ; and when shall I see these 
fair creatures ? ” 

“ 'Jliey arc coming to me, to-morrow,” said my mother ; so that 
you will not have long to wait before you maj»gratify your curiosity.” 

“ And what may their name be?” I inquired. 

“ The namc^is not euphonic,” answered my mother. 

“ The stronger the reason for changing it,” said k 

“ Try that scheme,” said my anxious parent ; “ at present they re- 
joice in the monosyllabic patronymic of Dod.” 

“ Dod ! ” exclaimed I. 

“ Dod,” said my mother. 

“ Dod,” said Miss Crab. 

“ What,” said T, “ daughter of Sir Timothy Dod, of TAvickenham ?” 

“ The same,” said Mrs. Gurney; “ do you know them?” 

What Avas I to say ? I did know them, and I did not kiiOAv them — I 
had sat between them an hour before — shaken hands with them — drank 
wine with them — hut under w^hat circumstances ? I felt justified in saying 
“ No.” It was truth to a certain extent, and if I had <ittemj*ted to give 
the whole truth, it Avould have involved me in the confession of an ad- 
venture, of Avhich, although I had escaped with a wlwle skin, I w^as by 
no means proud. 

“They live,” said my mother, “ in that large house on the banks 
of the river, with the fine conservatory.” 

Yes, thought I, that conservatory which Avas to come dowm, to make 
room for a branch of the Paddington Canal. 

“ Lady Dod is a great botanist,” continued my dear unconscious 
mother ; “ and Fanny ” 

“ Is a great beauty,” interrupted Miss Crab ; “ a leetel on one side 
1 think, but that’s not to be wondered at ; I remember hearing Sir Eve- 
rard Home say that nine women out of ten Avere more or less so.” * 

“ Well,” said my mother, ‘‘ let Gilbert judge for himself ; Fanny 
seems to me to be the most likeable and loveable person I ever saAV.’’ 
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Is Fanny the'one with the beautiful hair ? said I, like a fool. 

‘‘ Yes,*’ said my mother. 

“ Why, la,” said Miss Crab, laying down her work ; how do you 
know anything about her beautiful hair, if you know nothing of the 
gkU ? ” 

“ Me ! ” said I ; “ why you talked about her beautiful hair yourself ; ” 
not that she did, but she believed she did, and was for the moment 
satisfied. 

To me this affair was in the highest degree perplexing. The girls 
were charming — the opportunity of making their acquaintance favour- 
able and inviting. Had they been pennyless, their society w^ould have 
made the shades of Teddington Elysium ; but they were rich as well as 
beautiful ; and here was I, driven % the rash imprudence of my slight 
acquaintance, Daly, to fly them, to shun them, and to decamp on 
their approach, not only to the detriment of my own happiness, but 
to the vexation of my anxious parent, wjiose whole heart was ar- 
dently set upon making a partie^ and who would attribute my flight 
from the maternal roof to a distaste for the pleasing calm of retirement, 
or to an addiction to grosser pleasures and less }:cfined pursuits ; and 
yet, what was to be done ? the moment they saw me they would of course 
recognize in the son of their much-respected neighbour the obsequious 
Higgins, measuring clerk to the deputy -assistant surveyor of the Pad- 
dington Canal Company. The denoiicmeiit was not to be risked, and 
tlierefore I contented myself by affecting to anticipate the delight I 
should enjoy in making the acquaintance. 

If our expedition and invasion of Sir Timothy’s lawn and house had 
endei civilly, I should hive h^d little scruple in admitting tlie joke, 
deprecating the anger of the young ladies, and trusting to their love of 
fun for paidoii ; hit as the catastrophe was anything but agreeable to 
their venerable papa, and as that worthy gentleman had fallen under the 
lash of Mr. Daly’s practical satire, I did not see the possibility of patch- 
ing up anything like peace. I consequently said nothing, but listened 
patiently to the praises ()f the young ladies, resolved to he up with tlic 
laFrk, and in London before breakfast. 

In those days of ingenuousness, I was not able, even though I might 
have wished it, to conceal the real feelings by which I was affected, 
although, as in this instance, their workings might be frequently misinter- 
preted. My mot]ier exchanged if look with Miss Crab which T perfectly 
iinderstootf : it conveyed to me at once tlie certainty that my excellent 
parent was satis fieij that something was going wrong with me ; and as 
she, by the perpetual counsellings of her companion, had made up her 
mind that I was going in a hand cantor — or perhaps I should say ratlier 
by the stmje — on the road to ruin, it was evident that the clear soul attri- 
buted to some prior engagement the cold and uncomfortable manner in 
which I responded to the beautiful inspirations about a lovely gitl and 
fifty tlionsand pounds. Little did they think what my real feelings 
were --liow much shame I felt at Daly’s pranks, and wdiat regret I ex- 
perienced that I could not venture to meet the two dear delicious victims 
of Ins must unjustifiab]: frolic. However, my miseries were only bc- 
ginnKig ; for jnst as I had listened my companions into a calm, and had 
heard a detail of all the perfections of the two Miss Dods, in walked the 
footman, and going up to my mother, said, 
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Miss MarshalPs compliments, Ma’am, she lias leent you the news- 
paper at the same moment placing in her hands the ‘^Morning Post” 
of the day. 

My mother made her acknowledgments, and I endeavoured to avail 
myself of the opportunity of being very civil and offered to read it to her. 
I saw it was not the paper I had seen in the morning, and anticipated 
some more dreadful criticisms upon my unhappy farce— ^but no — my 
mother declared that she could not endure to hear the newspaper read, 
and that she would look at it herself ; saying which, she forthwith pro- 
ceeded to read the births, deaths, and marriages, and one or two adver- 
tisements about bonnets and caps, and then, having turffed with candid 
disgust from some long articles upon the state of affairs in general, she 
threw the popular journal upon the table, and resumed her work. 

Miss Crab — always active — immediately took it up, and began in an 
audible voice to do that which my respected parent had just declared 
she disliked so much, and doled out, with a sort eff melancholy twang, 
sundry pieces of much im|iortant intelligence. 

Captain and Mrs Hobkirk arrived on Tuesday at the Bath Hotel, 
Piccadilly, from Cheltenham. 

“ We understand fliat Sir Robert Hitchcock is expected next Tuesday 
at his house in Curzon-street, May-fair. 

“ Wc are requested to contradict the report of Miss Hall’s approach- 
ing marriage with Mr. Wetherspoon. It originated in the malicious 
contrivance of a person who will not long remain concealed. 

‘‘The wind in Hyde Park yesterday w8s uncommonly high /the 
equestrians, however, mustered strongly. Amongst the most striking 
equipages we ^loticed the new carriage of Lacl^y Anne Stiff key, built by 
Cliamberlain and Co., Liquorpond -street, Gray’s li^i-lane. 

“ Mrs. Huffy Buggins entertained a select party at dinner yesterday, 
at her house in Poitrnan-square ; among the company, we noticed Lord 
Daudle, the Right Honourable John Gumdiim and Mrs. Gurnduin, 
Sir Anthony Bumpus and Lady, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Hogg, and Mr. 
Dilbury Maggenton. \ 

“ Pink is the prevailing colour for the season ; we noticed in Keiisirig- 
ton Gardens last Sunday a bonnet peculiarly becoming; it did nut 
require a second glance to know that it was of the fabrtqufi of Madame 
Boss Tickner, of Hanover-street. 

“ An event lias occurred in a ccriain noble family, not a hundred 
miles from Berkeley-square, which will cause some elnployrtient for the 
gentlemen of the long robe. 

“ Epigram. 

“ It seems as if nature had curiously plaiin'd, 

That men’s names with their trades should agree, 

There’s Twining the Tea-man, who lives in the Strand, 

Would be whinmg if robb’d of his T. 

“ On the Latin Gerunds. 

“ When Dido’s spouse to Dido would not come, 

She mourn’d in silence, and was Di, Do, Dumb !" 

All these wltticl^^ins, u'ul tniisnus, and follies, niid platitudes, I patiently 
bore ; they fell ujvjn my tympanum, from Miss Crab’s lijis, as.might 
the sound of wind doAvu the chimney, for I was completely absorbed in 
the regret I fell at the absolute necessity wdheh existed for my avoiding 
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the girls, nith whom au acquaintance would have been so particularly 
agreeable; but ray abstraction was very speedily ended, and my heart 
set beating, by hearing Miss Crab, in a somewhat louder tone than 
usual, twang out the following : — 

“ Thea.trks. 

“ Last night afforded us the opportunity of witnessing the justly- 
merited condemnation of one of the most contemptible attempts at a 
farce, with which the manager of a play-house ever ventured to insult 
the public. From the moment the curtain rose, until it fell amidst the 
yells of a disgusted audience, w^e could not detect one line or one word 
calculated to moderate ihe disapprobation with which the thing w as 
received. The incidents — ^if incidents they may be called — are stolen 
from the French, and the dialogue from the oldest editions of Joe Miller. 
It was, indeed, painful to see good actors and actresses doomed to repeat 
such absurdities. The audience were wonderfully patient, but every- 
tliing in; this world must wear out ; and jtccordingly the second act 
proving, if possible, worse than the first, forbearance was at an end, and 
tlie whole bouse at last rose to hoot the nuisance from the stage. 

“ This most beautiful example of modern autlforship is, we are told, 
from the pen of a young man of the name of Gurney, a law-student. 
If he should ever come to be a judge, it must be of something else than 
literature ; for, without one redeeming point, his farce combined clulness, 
indelicacy, ignorance of society, a total want of knowledge of cha- 
racter, and wliat may, p^Vliaps, be worse in the present state of the 
drama, entire ignorance of the peculiar qualities of the actors. We 
trust that the dunce will drive his quill in some other odircction than 
that df the stage, aitd that we shall never again be kept from a comfort- 
able party at home, to witness the representation of a second effort from 
the same quarter.’^ 

“ What do you mean, Miss Crab ?” said my mother. “ Mr. Gurney, 
a law-student — you are joking ?” 

“ I never joke, Ma’am,” said Miss Crab. 

Now, Gilbert, explain,” said my parent, with highly- erected eye- 
brows, “ are you the person meant in this odious newspaper — have you 
really disgraced yourself by putting into execution the crude and absurd 
ideas you admitted you had fonned of writing a farce — tell me, Gilbert 
— tell me — without evasion or equivocation?” 

I saw tWht the blood of the Gatakers had mounted to her cheeks, and 
recollecting the precautionary letter she had written me on the subject, 
I felt that I wished Miss Marshall at Jericho for sending in the new^s- 
paper, Miss Crab at Botany Bay for having read it, and myself anywhere 
but where I was. 

“ My dear mother,” said I, when you were good enough to express 
your opinions upon the subject of my dramatic authorship, I made no 
promise — I was guilty of no evasion or equivocation. I told you ihcii 
that, let me take what course I might, I never would do anything to dis- 
grace myself or my family.” 

“ And liow have yoit kept that promise ?” exclaimed my mother ; 
“ by directly flying in the face of my wishes and entreaties, and bringing 
out a farce at the summer theatre, which ” 
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“ Has been condemned,*’ exclaimed Miss Crab, Avitb a fbtce and 
energy which made me feel that if she were-to experience a similar fate 
I should not very much care. 

Exactly so,” rejoined my mother; “ if you had succeeded ” 

The fault,’* interrupted I, “ would have been just the same.” 

" As far as regards your disobedience to me — Yes,” said my mother ; 
“ as far as regards your own reputation — No.” 

‘‘ To be sure not,” chimed in Miss Crab. 

‘‘ And then ” — exclaimed my unkind parent. 

I know what you are going to say,” screamed her dea« companion. 

“ One at a time,” cried I, and the noise at thiS time was prodigious ; 
both ladies had opened upon me at once, which aroused the two little 
dogs on the carpet, which began barking, and three little canary birds in 
a cage, which immediately began singing with all their might and main. 
" One would think that I had committed some heino^p offence ; I have 
only done what hundreds of gentlemen have done before ; and as for the 
failure, that cannot be helped — many a better farce has been cut short 
in its career in a similar manner — nipped in the bud.” 

“ Only to burst out again next spring, I fear,” said Mrs. Gurney. 

“ You may be sure of ihaty^ said Miss Crab; once the propensity 
gets hold of a man, his pen never keeps still — scribble — scribble — 
scribble.” * 

‘‘ There you are mistaken,” said I. “ I have committed a fault — that 
I admit ; but it is not ever likely to be repeatedi. If I bad met with the 
success the absence of which you so much regret, I might Imvc been 
tempted to try {jgain ; but the first round of the ladder to fame having 
snapped under my feet, I shall give it up,iand turn tobsomething el^.**^ 

“ Fame, indeed,” said my mother; ‘‘ the idea of the fame of a farce- 
writer — while, with common application, the Bench of the Woolsack is 
open to you — to waste your time in composing folly for fools to repeat, 
for the amusement of fools greater than themselves.” 

“ Uj)on this occasion, Ma’am,” said Miss tlie audience were 

not such fools as to listen.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Crab,” said I ; “ you are addirjg pc])per to the 
seasoning of the newspaper critic. I tell you all preachings aud 
lectures arc useless ” 

“ That I truly believe,” said Miss Cmb. 

“ For this reason, that I am as firmly resolved iKivcr U) attempt 
another dramatic work, as I am not to study the law, for which I have 
neither turn nor ability, and iny devotion to wbicli *vonld be a much 
more ridiculous farce in real life, than that which was last night so 
unceremoniously driven from the stage.” 

“ I see how it is,” said my respected parent, “ you want to break 
my heart.” 

“ My dear mother!” said I. 

“No matter,'* said my motlier, ‘‘ I shall nOt be here to trouble you 
long : surely the little.time I have to live, I might see you pursuing a 
* career, the terminatioirpf ^Vhich might render you liapjiy and honourable!” 

“ I thought, my dear mother,” said I, “ that let wlmt might happen 
to either of us, you had so far reconciled yourself to losing that you 
tvere actually waiting oitly to learn a little more of my brother Cuthbert’s 
.plans, to ship me off to Calcutta ?” 
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** Ship you off* my child,” said my mother, whose earnestness for my 
re 9 j)ectability, and my preservation from all the evils of dissipation into 
which she feared my present pursuit and connexion would lead me, 
induced her to propose what she sincerely felt to be a great sacrifice ; 

you do me an injustice by using such an expression. 1 would rather 
do anytliiug than part with you.” 

Rely upon it,” said Miss Crab, “ it is the very best thing you can do 
— save him from destruction, and make him a rich man into the bargain.” 

And lose his society for ever,” said my kind parent. 

“ You hawc not much of it as it is, Ma’am, I think,” said Miss 
Crab 

While my mother is so happy as to have you as a companion,” 
said I, “ my presence can be little needed here ; indeed,” continued I,- 
“ it seems to me as if my appearance was the signal for discord and 
confusion. I am perfectly content to liear the advice, and even bear 
the reproaches, of a parent when I merit them, but I really do not see 
what right ” 

“ Come, come, dear Gilbert,” said my mother, ‘‘ do not speak 
angrily — we all mean for the best.” “ 

Yes, I’m sure I do,” said Miss Crab; “ but advice to young folks 
who will have tlieir own way is not always agreeable — medicine, however 
salutary,* is seldom palatable.” 

“ What I mean to say then, is this,” said I : “ I have no turn for the 
law — I know it would be4()lly in me to attempt it — I am quite satisfied 
to live upon my allowance — 1 owe no debts — I am not likely to incur 
any — but if my mother is of opinion that a life of idle ,indepcndence is 
'not desirable, then^ I repeat, F am ready to start whenever she pleases 
to iny brother, accoidiug to her desire.” 

“ Having previously ])repared yourself in a mercantile house in the 
City,” said Miss Crab. 

1 confess 1 had a gicat mind to (piarrel wdth the matured virgin for her 
constant interference i^ my schemes and arrangements, not only because 
I was really irritated at what appeared to me to be a vast presumption 
upon my mother’s kindness, but because it was absolutely necessary T 
should somehow “ get up” a grievance in the course of the evening, 
upon the strength of winch I might retire in dudgeon early in the 
morning, so as to avoid the prcs|ince of the two fair D\)d8, whom, of all 
girls in tlfce woild, my anxious mother most particularly wished me to 
meet. 

I was a good deal worried about this little contretemps, which went a 
great way to impress upon my mind the truth of the saying, which 
since has become indelibly stamped there, that “ wrong never comes 
light.” The foolish trick in which I had been involved that evening 
had rendered it impossible for me to look the gentle victims of our 
hoax in the face, or jierniit them to look in mine. I was quite sure 
my absence would be attributed by my parent — if not in the first in- 
stance,’ certainly at the suggestion of her most un^amiable companion — 
to a resolute opposition to her wishes, and, in all probability, to the 
existence of some tendresse in another quarter, or some clandestine con- 
nexion of a less respectable character ; but what could I do ? I asked 
myself this question once or twice during what the sailois call a “ lull” 
in, the storm of discussion, and I should have been glad either to have 
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answered it satisfactorily, or to have found it the only*one I had to put; 
unluckily, there was another which cut me even deeper than the first. 
How came I involved in the surveying affair ? — by an association with 
one of those agreeable vauriens of whom my excellent parent had such 
a violent, and, as I used to think, needless dread. 

Here, however, in this one instance, I could impugn or gainsay her 
apprehensions. If I had not written the farce I should not have known 
the actors, — if I had not known the actors I could not have joined them 
at Richmond, — if I had not joined them at Richmond I should not have 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Daly, — and if I had not ,inade his ac- 
quaintance I should have ridden quietly home tb my mother’s cottage, 
have enjoyed her society without rebuke or reproach, and the next 
morning have been presented to two lovely and amiable young women, 
with one of whom I might have formed, at some future period, a happy 
and honourable alliance. # 

These were castles, not at Richmond, but in the air ; the events, 
however, if not probable, were possible : but having suffered myself to 
be led into a. frolic planned, invented, and put into execution upon the 
shortest notice, I had cut myself out of the society of an agreeable 
family, and forced myself to beat a retreat from the home of my parent, 
and that, too, under some evasive pretext. And all this was traceable 
to the enticing drolleries of Sir Jeffery Boottop, the attractions oi the 
Green-room, and the anxiety to breathe an atmosphere redolent with 
the smell of lamp oil, orange-peel, and saw-diftt. 

‘‘ After all,” thought I, ‘‘ my mother is right;” but, as if Old Nick 
had set liis hopf in it, it was the only occasion I could recollect u^n 
which I was unable to admit her to be so ; ancl thq#;, adding hypflffcnsy 
to iiiuluti fulness, J combated her arguments, which, in fact, convinced 
me ; opposed suggestions which, I w'as satisfied, w'Cfc admirable, and 
closed an uncomfortable evening by going to bed in an unamiablc fit of 
assumed anger. 

After 1 had retired to my bed-room I heard llie tw o ladies holding 
converse rather long than gentle. It struck me tnat my mother was tak- 
ing my part against the vindictive malignity of her ill-conditioned friend, 
Avhose anxious desire for my departure for India I was base enough 
to attribute to a desire on her part to get entire possession of my excel- 
lent mother during her life, and of hjr property after her death ; and 
more than once I had resolved to open my heart to my mother and 
communicate my thoughts and suspicions. However, for the present, 
the “ evil of the day” was sufficient to encounter, rimI tlic only question 
w hich seemed unsettled was whether I should get away as 1 first jiro- 
posecl to myself before breakfast, or breakfast with the ladies, pretend 
an engagement in tow n, and so depart about eleven. 

. 11 poll mature deliberation, I determined upon an early flight: there 
could then be no remonstrances, no explanations, — no pressings or iii- 
sistings, — no demurring or evasions. I therefore wrote a note before I 
went to bed, and ordered my servant to have the horses at the stable 
• gate by eight o’clock. The note, too, was unworthy of me. I pleaded 
the unpleasantness of useless discussions as the cause of my sudden de- 
])arture, and expressed a perfect readiness to return and accommodate 
myself to my mother’s wishes whenever she was prepared to receive me 
^wilh less harshness than she had exhibited that evening. Thus evil 
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upon evil seemed' to ?iccumnlate. It would vex her gentle ' nature to 
think she had wounded my feelings, and she would wotry herself at my 
absence. Yet without some cause I could not have gone ; and thus, as 
one falsehood invariably begets another, one meanness produced more, 
and I condescended to sneak out of my mother’s house under false pre- 
tences, in order to avoid being detected in an unwarrantable proceeding 
contrived and carried into effect by one of my new theatrical connexions. 

I did not feel satisfied with these results, and I think I slept worse 
than I otherwise should, considering that I had undergone much 
fatigue, mental and bodily, during the day, and that I had scarcely 
closed my e) es the night before, while my mind was full of the martyr- 
dom of my favourite Sir Jeffery. I arose stealthily and noiselessly before 
my note could be conveyed to my mother’s room by her maid, and by 
half-past eight found myself journeying back to town, less composed, 
and more unsettled jtban I ever recollected to have been before. 

For a narrative of tlie events which occurred after my departure I am 
indebted to my excellent parent, upon whose mind they were impressed 
with an almost indelible severity. 

Breakfast ready, and Miss Crab waiting ; down* came my mother with 
my note in her hand. 

“ Good morning,” said Miss Crab. “ I was down before you, wait- 
ing to take a turn round the shrubbery with Gilbert, and prepare his 
mind for the beauties he is to see at luncheon.” 

“ You would have lostvour time had you waited for luncheon itself,” 
said my mother. “ Gilbert is gone to town.” 

‘ “ To town !” exclaimed Miss Crab. “ Um})h ! TJiat is strange. 
'VVTitft? reason does giv‘e for Bunning away from the treat we had pro- 
posed for him 

“ I don’t kiiow^” said Mrs. Gurney, that he is altogether wrong in 
his feelings ; but 1 am quite sure I know what those feelings are. He 
thinks that whatever right I may have to question and ev^en censure his 
conduct when I think ^ it faulty, a second person — ^not a relation, and 
having, in fact, no legitimate control over him — has none ; — he is worried 
£fnd vexed by your interference.” 

“ Mine, Ma’am!” said Miss Crab; “really I did not expect this. 
You have been most candid and confidential in all your communications 
about 3 fOur son to me, and I thought, after the observations you hud 
made, that I was* supporting you in your endeavours to keep him right, 
at your own desire.” 

“ I do not in tha slightest degree,” said my mother, “ impugn your 
intentions or doubt your anxiety, Miss Crab ; but he feels that your sup- 
port generally has the effect of heightening w hatever fault of his is under 
discussion, and of urging me to a severity which he does not believe to 
be natural to my character.” 

“ Oh ! well, Ma’am,” said Miss Crab, “ I have done. Let him follow 
his own inclinations,— go upon the stage or upon the liighway, which, 
in my mind, is little worse ; — I will never say another syllable.” 

“ My dear Miss Crab,” said my mother, who was, with respect to our 
quarrels, something like wliat a wife is to a husband, — she did not caic 
how much she scolded me herself, hut she was very tetchy if any third 
person attempted to assail me — My dear Miss Crab, what extraordi- 
nary ideas, and how strangely expressed ! Gilbert is wild and thought- 
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less, and idle, and giddy, "and, unfortunately, addicted to putsuSia wWch 
perhaps may be unj^fiiable, but certainly not diabiomwirajH^* He aialike^ 
the law, and shrinks from trade,” * , . 

“ Oh, to be sure be docs !” said Miss Cjrab ; ** and of course it is aU 
quite right. If I had known what his determinations were, and how’ fie 
was to be upheld in them, I certainly should not have made a very COU’^ . 
siderable effort to speak to Mr. Yellowly, of the finn of Curry, Kaikei, 
Yellowly, Lefevre, and Company, in his behalf. Now, that I understand 
how my advice and suggestions are received, I shall venture them no 
longer. As for this morning, my belief is that his reason for going away 
is tne coming hither of the two Miss Dods ; rejy upon i% living as^ he 
is, and has been for some time past, he has formed some /ta yon, which, 
If it does not definitively prevent his forming a respectable matrimonial 
cionnexion, at least for the present gives him a distaste for any Other 
FOciety. I saw his restlessness and agitation the moment you mentioned 
that your young and virtuous visiters were expectedV* 

We must not be too fastidious : no, nor too inquisitive,*' said my 
mother. “ Recollect our conversation about our fair neighbours and 
the probability of the results of this interview were jokes -that nothing 
upon earth could be ftiuch more improbable than that a casual visit here 
should lead to an union between one of the young ladies and my son.’* 

“ Improbable !” said Miss Crab, “ nothing more probable ! Every- 
thing must have a beginning, and my creed is that young ladies who are 
over-fastidious are not over-wise.’* 

This was what Daly would have called a '•bad shot,” for cither Miss 
Crab had, by her osvn shewing, been extremely unwise, or had uever 
been asked. My motlier perceived the slip, but was too amiable^d 
too u ell-brcd to take advantage of it. 

What I mean, my dear Miss Crab,” said my mother, is, that in 
spite of all the follies and indiscretions of which Gilbftrt, at twenty years 
of age, may be guilty, I am quite sure that he would neither sacrifice 
himself in a mercenary marriage, nor form an acquaintance or connexion 
likely to turn out disgracefully.*’ 

" Well, Ma’am,” said Miss Crab, enjoy your own opinion. 
know the difficulty of persuading parents upon particular points; how- 
ever, you may rely upon it that your son’s absence this morning is not 
owing to anything that I have either said or done to amjpy him ; per- 
haps time will show who is right.” ^ 

“ I am content to let it rest there,” said my mother^; and taving thus 
made peace, she proceeded to make tea, not, however, without an obser- 
vation from Miss Crab as to the water being quite coid in consequence of 
liaving stood so long upon the table, the flame beneath the um having 
been, in consequence of the carelessness of the servant, out for the last 
ten minutes. 

. Poor Miss Crab, let the subject be what it might, always contrived to 
drop her little contribution of acid in the cup ; and yet my mother had 
become so used to her, and so convinced — which I Was not— of her dis- 
interested attachment to her, that although, when I was the object of 
her varying attacks, she would rally her energies in my defence, 1 really 
believe she liked the excitement produced by her friend’s perpetual and 
unvarying fault-finding. 

The breakfast went on as usual ; there was of course a little too much 
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milk, and much t 90 little Bugar in Mi«» Crab*s tea ; and the butter was 
extremely bad for the time of year when there was plenty of grass for 
the co^\s to eat,— and the raspberries were not ripe, — and the eggs were 
not so fresh as they might be, — and so in all other matters something 
\^'as wrongs Yet time and patience conquered these little ills, and a 
walk, succeeded by writing little notes and doing a little work,'' brought 
the domesticated couple to within half an hour t)f the time at which 
luncheon would be served, and the Misses Dod arrive to partake of it. 

At this juncture a smartish ringing at the gate-bell aroused the att^- 
tion of the ladies, who began putting their faces into the most amiable 
shape, ex];)ectkig their ^ sylph-like visitors; but they were somewhat 
disappointed, and perhaps more surprised, when the servant, throwing 
open the door, announced Mr. Daly. 

‘‘ Mr. Daly said my mother. “ Who ?” 

“ Daly !’' said Miss Crab. “ What?" 

“ A friend of Mw Gilbert's, Ma'am," said the servant. 

“ Oh!" said my excellent parent; “ pray desire Mr. Daly to walk 
in." 

The invitation was superfluous, for he had “ followed the heels '* of 
the footman so closely, as to he in the room before it was completed. 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons. Ma’am," said Daly ; “ I believe I have 
the honour of addressing the mother of my friend?" He hit that off 
happily, by a glance at the mystic badge which she wore on the third 
finger of her left hand. “ I am afraid I am intruding upon your delight- 
ful seclusion, but knowing^that our dear Gilbert was here last night, it 
occurred to me that in all probability he would be here this morning ; 
artd as I am staying at Hampton Court, I did hope to jv^rsuade him to 
con^e'^)ver and take«a cutlet with me, and meet two or three of the 18th, 
who, as of course you know, are quartered there." 

“ My son," said Mrs. Gurney, “ loas here last night, but went unex- 
pectedly to town this morning before breakfast." 

“ What a delightful person he is !" said Daly ; “ so full of kindness 
and ingenuousness, and^o clever ! The worst of these geniuses is, they 
seldom have any application — sorry about his farce, poor fellow — docs 
libt seem to take it much to heart — met him yesterday at Richmond — 
pleasant day — pleasant ]dace — pleasant people — do you visit much at 
Hampton Court, Ma’am?" 

My mother, who was perfectlv astounded at the ease and volubility 
of my “ slight aoquaintance,’’— *said that her visiting-list was a very 
small one, and that she rarely ventured so far." 

“ I find it uncommon pleasant,” said Daly, “ because of the 18th — 
deuced fine fellows, you know, and all that — else it seems dullish. I 
like having all the parties under the same roof — the Palace ])eople — the 
long passages and steep staircases — and then to see the Cockneys come 
to the Cartoons, and then to watch them at the Toy — capital fun I 
have there sometimes, Ma’am, locking a crowd of fowls into a bed-room 
cupboard — the sleeping sight-seers tumble into their beds, and all is 
hushed and calm as my own conscience — just about daylight, Ma’am, 
the cock in the closet begins to crow, which sets Mrs. Cock, and all the 
Misses Cocks into a charm of cackling, which the affrighted innocents 
from ’Finsbury-squarc or St. Mary Axe are as unable to account for as 
to check ; and so from daylight, till they can rouse the servants to their 
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assifitaDce, the inhabitants of the hen-roost, like so many minor Mac- 
beths, ‘murder sleep.' I call that very good ftm, Ma’am.” 

Mischief I call it,” said Miss Crab. “And does Mr. Gilbert. 
Gurney participate in such amusements as these, Sir?” 

“ I never tell tales out of school,” said Daly. “ For myself, I confess 
I love fun ; and only the night before last, being considerably annoyed 
by a loud snoring in the next room, proceeded to see who was the mon- 
ster that caused it, and there I found a venerable lady, who incautiously 
slept with her door unfastened, snoring away — ‘ jjiscoursin^,’ as Shak- 
speare has it — most discordant music with her nose. What d’ye think I 
did, Ma’an\ ? ran to my own room, burnt the cork of an Eau de Cologne 
bottle in the candle, retired to the apartment of the sleeping hyena, 
and gave her a pair of coal-black mustachios, which, when she presented 
her grim visage to her daughter, who came the first thing in the morn- 
ing to beg her blessiD|f, threw the young lady into a fit of convulsions, 
which took Griffenhoote of Hampton tliree hours and a half to get rid of 
— that’s fun, or the deuce is in it.” * 

“ And is it,” said ray« mother — who sat petrified at the indomitable 
manner of the wag — “ is it to enjoy such jokes as these that you wish 
my son to join you ?” 

“ Oh, by no means,” said Daly, “ I never involve a friend — never — 
if I can possibly help it — no, I should like to introduce him to the 18th ; 
and then there are Lord and Lady Grigg, and the Miss Cranbournes, 
and old Lady Venerable, the charming Miss Fizzgiggle, the delightful 
Lady Katharine Mango, and her daughter, and Miss Windmill, and tl^ 
best of all excellent men, a kind-hearted, hospitable Eaat India Captain, 
the very double of the Lord Chancellor, wdth a pet bird fifteen feet high, 
legs like stilts, and a body like a goose. I promise youl will skim the 
cream of the Court for Gilbert if he will but come — stroll to Sunbury — 
drop in at Ditton — make him acquainted with all the news of the neigh- 
bourhood, and place him only second to myself in ^le estimation of our 
enlightened and select circle of society.” 

It must have been a curious sight to see Daly running on in the 
most free and easy manner, and the two ladies sitting, one beside and 
the other opposite to him, perfectly thunder-struck, and evidently uncer- 
tain what lie would next say or do, 

“ I like Hampton Court,” continued Daly, without paying tlie least 
attention to the astonished countenances of his companions ; “ a nice 
distance from town — out of the smoke, and among new people — Toy bad 
inn — servants stupid beyond measure — only one waiter, and he a Goth — 

I had three friends to dine with me on Tuesday, what d’ye think hap- 
pened, Ma’am ? If you recollect, it was vastly hot Tuesday — glass 82*^ in 
the shade — asked if there was any ice — not an ounce in the house — where 
was the waiter ? the waiter — only conceive, Ma’am, the singularity of 
the sound in a house half as big as a county hospital — Lawrence was 
gone to Chertsey — I had no resource — could not wait till he came back — 
wanted to cool my wine — ordered the maid to get a^pail of pump-water, 
put it in the shade on the leads at the back of the house, and pop into 
it two bottles of Grave, two of Hock, and two of Champagne— what 
d’ye think occurred ?” ^ 

“ I have no idea,” said Miss Crab, who was provoked into conversa- , 
tioM. “ Most likely the girl forgot it.” 

o 2 
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Not she, Ma’am,*’ said Daly ; ** wish she had, No ; she did as she 
was bid, most punctually. Dinner-time qame ; soup served. My friends, 
Tootle, Bootle, and Sims of the 1 8 th, all seated. I turned to Law- 
rence, who was just back from Chertsey, and at the back of my chair — 
* Get a bottle of Hock and the Grave,’ said I. 

“ ^ Where, Sir ?* said he. 

* Oh,’* said I, ‘ you’ll find them in a pail of water, in a shady 
draught of air, on the leads.’ 

‘ Very well, Sir,’ says he • and away he goes, and quick enough he 
comes back. ‘ Pretty job, Sir,’ says Lawrence, with a face like the 
ghost of Gaffer Thumb — ‘ Who did this for you, Sir ?’ 

** ‘ What?’ said I. 

* Put the Grave and the Hock to cook’ 

‘ Who said I, ‘ Why, Fanny Lanshawe, the chambermaid.’ 

** ‘ Fanny be !’ You’ll excuse my not repeating what he said, 

Ma’am. 

“ ‘ She has seiwed you a fiicc trick. Sir. Look here.’ And sure 
enough, Ma’am, suiting the action to the woisd, in he brings the pail, 
into which the simple creature had emptied the six bottles, and exhibits 
to our astonished eyes three gallons and a half of very weak mixed wine- 
and-water. These are drawbacks. Ma’am; but there must be alloys 
to everything. For my part, nothing damps me — nothing shakes me ; 
I go on laughing along <my fioweiy course, and care for nothing.” 

At this moment, in which Daly was boasting of his imperturbable 
serenity andjoyousness, the drawing-room door was flung open, and the 
st;:^vant announQcd, in an audible voice— Miss Dod', and Miss Fanny 
Dod.” There, before his astonished eyes, stood, in all their native love- 
liness arrayed, <he two accomplished daughters of his last victim. They 
approached, but started back for an instant, on recognizing their per- 
secutor domesticated with their new acquaintance. The ladies rose to 
receive their guest^ and were just shaking hands, when Daly, in a 
tone of exquisite torture, exclaimed, “ Oh my nose — my nose !” and 
instantly enveloped his whole countenance in a full-sized bandana 
handkerchief. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed my mother, “ what is the matter, Sir?” 

“ A trifle, Ma’am,” said Daly, with his face buried in the bandana. 

My jiose, Ma’am — subjeeft to periodical fits of bleeding — after a 
dreadful fall over a five-barred gate, near Grantham. Don’t mind me, 
Ma’am. I’ll ru;i away ; perhaps it mayn’t stop for a fortnight. I won’t 
worry you — I’m off — I’ll plunge my head into the river. Just remem- 
ber me to Gilbert ; say I called ; and — O dear, dear — bow unlucky ! 
Adieu — good morning saying which, without removing the handker- 
chief, he bustled away and hurried out of the room. Mrs. Gurney was 
not very sorry to perform the office of ringing the bell, in order that 
he might have free egress from her peaceful cottage. 

What an extraordinary man !” said my mother. 

Is he mad.^” said Miss Crab. 

“ Do you know him well ?” said Fanny Dod. 

‘ ‘‘ No; he is an intimate friend of my son’s. I ” 

Indeed,” interrupted Miss Dod. 

“ Why,” said my mother, “ do ym know anything of him, Miss Dod 

No good, I am sure,” said Miss Crab, 
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“ Why,** said Fanny, “ w6 Tcnow no great harm of him ; only he 
came to our house last night with his clerk — a much better-behaved 
person than himself— and fnghtened us all out of our wits, by threaten- 
ing to pull mamma’s dear conservatory.” 

“ Pull down a conservatory !” said my mother* 

Yes, officially,” said Miss Dod. 

Why, what is he?*’ said my mother. 

A painter and glazier, I dare say,” said Miss Crab. 

No,” continued Miss Dod. “ You know, of course, who he is.” 

Not I,*’ said my mother. “ He said he was an intimate friend of 
my son’s, and came to invite him to meet some of the 18tk at Hampton 
Court at dinner to-day.” • 

“ Yes ” said Miss Crab ; “ Tootle, Bootle, and Sims were their 
nihnes.” 

“ There are such men in the 18th,** said Fanny Dod. ‘‘ Tlie ourang- 
outang*8 name is Tootle, Gussy.** • 

** So it is,’* said Augusta ; hut I cannot believe that this person 
would be giving dinners to officers of the 18th.” ^ 

“ Why, what really is he?” said my mother, getting very anxious to 
know who her Gilbert's great crony was. 

“ Oh,” said Fanny, “ there’s no harm ; only he was very rude to 
papa, at least. He came measuring our lawn, in order to ascertain the 
shortest cut for a canal to Brentford.*’ 

“ And,” said Augusta, ‘‘ we behaved as well as possible to him and 
his clerk ; and yet he vowed vengeance on th^ corner, and threatened to 
bring the loarge-road close under our bed-room windows.” 

Still you ^on’t say liow he could do this, Miss Dod,” said qjy 
mother. • # 

“ Why, I believe he is the Acting Deputy Assistant-Surveyor to the 
Grand Junction Canal Company,” said Augusta'^ “ and a very forward, 
rude person into the bargaim” 

“ And Gilbert’s particular friend !” exclaimed my mother, 

“ Yes, Ma’am,” said Miss Crab, in her gli^^ ; “ and yet you are 
quite sure that he never will form an acquaintance or connexion likely 
lo turn out disgracefully.” 

Jjuckily at that moment luncheon was announced, and the party prcK 
cecded to the breakfast-parlour to partake of it. 

Dissatisfied and unsettled as I felt on ray way to town, I confess, if I 
could have looked, Asmodeus-like, into the peaceful* residc^ice of my 
respected parent, during this and the preceding scene — as I should have 
called it — my sensations would have been of a mual\ more serious and 
^ disagreeable character. I never anticipated a visit from Daly, and 
consoled myself by the escape I had made from an interview with the 
ladies, whose growing intimacy at the cottage must, I foresaw, never- 
theless produce an explanation ere long, or act as a prohibition to my 
visits to Teddington, 1 confess I was perfectly astounded when I heard 
the details. I had never given him the slightest encouragement to come 
to the cottage, where I must have been certain his manners, principles, 
• and pursuits would throw its gentle occupant^ into the'highest state of 
perturbation. My regret when I ascertained what had occurred was 
serious indeed ; and my resolution never again to make acquainfances 
extempore was coupled with the conviction that a practical joke is, in 
^ fact, no joke at all. 
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HJS LAST WORDS ON COLERIDGE. 

CriARLEs Lamb’s first appearance in literature was by^he side of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He came into his first battle, as be tells us, 
(literature is a sort of warfare,) under cover of that greater Ajax, The 
small duodecimo volume in which their poems first appeared, and which 
is now exceedingly scarce, lies before us. It was printed and published 
in Bristol, in the year 1797, by N. Biggs for T. Cottle.’’ In the pre- 
face, Coleridge speaks with affectionate warmth of his friend and old 
schoolfellow, Charles I^imh.” “ He has now communicated to me a 
complete collection of all his poems,-— quse qui non prorsus amet, ilium 
omnes et virtu tes et veneres odere.” On the title-page there are w'ords 
of more touching interest — Duplex nobis vinculum, et amicitiae et 
similium junctanimque Camoenarum; qnod utlnam ncque mors solvaty 
7ieqtte tempen is lon^inquitas The wish has been strikingly fulfilled. 
Their friendship in life survived all the accidents of place and time i fi^nd 
ill death it has betn but a few short months divided. 

We should like to see this remarkable friendsljtip (remarkable in all 
respects and in all its circumstances) hetw'een two of the finest and 
most original geuuises in an age of fio common genius, w'orthily and 
lastingly recorded. It would outvalue, in the mind of posterity, whole 
centuries of literary quarrels. 

Lamb never fairly recovered the death of Coleridge. He thought of 
little else (his sister was out another portion of himself) uiuil his own 
great spirit joined his friend. He had a habit of venting his melancholy 
im::^n sort of mirth. He would, with nothing grave? than a pun, 

cleanse hisbosont*of the perilous stuff that weighed” upon it In a 
jest, or a few light phrases, he would lay open the last recesses of his 
heart. So in respect of the death of Coleridge. Some old friends of 
his saw him two or three weeks ago, and remarked the constant turning 
and reference nf his mind. He interrupted himself and them almost 
every instant with sonifc play of affected wonder, or astonishment, or 
humourous melancholy, on the words “ Coleridge is deadd^ Nothing 
could divert him from that, for (he thought of it never left him. About 
the same time, we had w^ritten to him to request a few lines for the literary 
album of a gentleman who entertained a fitting admiration of his genius. 
It was the last request we were destined to make, the last kindness we 
were allo\fted to deceive ! He wrote in Mr. Keymer’s volume — and 
wrote of Coleridge. This, we believe, was the last production of his pen. 
A strange and not unenviable chance, which saw him, at the end of his lite- 
rary pilgrimage, as he had been at the beginning, — in that immortal com- 
pany ! We are indebted, with the reader, to the kindness of our friend 
for permission to print the whole of what was written. It would be 
impertinence to offer one remark on it. Once read, its noble and affec- 
tionate tenderness will be remembered for ever. Let it be placed over 
the mortal grave of Coleridge, 

“ When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was without grief. It 
seemed to me that hii long had been on the confines of the next 
world, — that he had a hunger for eternity. I grieved th^ that I could 
not grieve. But since, I feel how great a part he was of me. His great 
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and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot think a thouglit, I cannot make 
a criticism on men or books, without an ineffectual turning and reference 
to him. He was the proof and touchstone of all my cogitations. He 
was a Grecian (or in the first form) at Christ’s Hospital, where I was 
deputy Grecian ; and the same suWdination and deference to him ‘I 
have preserved through a life-long acquaintance. Great in his writings, 
he was greatest in his conversation. In him was disproved that old 
maxim, that we should allow every one his share of talk. He would 
talk from morn to dew^y eve, nor cease till far midnight, yet who ever 
would interrupt him, — who would obstruct that continiu^s flow of con- 
verse, fetched from Helicon or Zion ? He had the tact of making the 
unintelligible seem plain. Many who read the abstniser parts of his 
“ Friend ” would complain that his works did not answer to his spoken 
wisdom. They were identical. But he had a tone in oral delivery, 
which seemed to convey sense to those who were otherwise imperfect re- 
cipients. He was my fifty years old friend without a dissension. Never 
saw I his likeness, nor probably the w^orld can see again. I seem to 
love the house he died at more passionately than when he lived. I love 
the faithful Gilmans more than while they exercised their virtues towards 
him living. What was his mansion is consecrated to me a chapel. 

“ Chs. Lamb. 

** Edmonton, November 21, 1834.” 

Within five weeks of this date Charles Lamb died. A slight accident 
brought on an attack of erysipelas, which proved fatal ; his system was 
not strong enough for resistance. It is some consolation to add, that, during 
his illness, wh’ich lasted four days, he •suffered no^pain, and thrfl^'his 
faculties remained with him to the last. A few words spoken by liirn 
the day before he died showed with what quiet collectfdncss he was pic- 
pared to meet death. 

These are strange words to be writing of our old friend ! We can 
scarcely think yet that he has left us ; so intimately does he seem to 
belong to household thouglits, and to the dear things of heart and 
hearth, which his writings have made yet clearer. AVc cannot fancy hirfi 
^^ne from his folios, his “ midnight darlings,^’ his pictures, chit-chat, 
jokes, and ambiguities; — and yet it is so. Everything that was inoital 
of him is gone, except the tears and the love of his friends. His writings 
remain, to be the delight of thousands \o come. • , 

Charles Lamb was born in the Temple, in February, 1115. We are 
not going to give any biography of him, but we name the day of his 
birth, because the birth-day of such a man is pleasant to remeinlier. 

“ ’Tis my poor birth-day,” says a letter of his we have lying before us, 
dated the 11th of Februaiy, The day will be rich hereafter to the 
lovers of wit and true genius. The place of his birth had greatly to do 
with his personal tastes in after life. Every one who has read “John 
Woodvil ” cannot fail to have been struck (as in that loveliest of pas- 
sages on the “ sports of the forest ”) with its exquisite sense of rural 
beauty and imagery. But Mr. Lamb’s affeetjon nevertheless turned 
town wards. Bom under the shadow of St. Dunstan’s steeple, he retained 
his love for it, alhd for the neighbouring town -streets, to the last ; atid to 
the last he loved the very smoke of London, because, as he said, it had 
been the medium most familiar to his vision. Anything, in truth, once 
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felt* lie never wished to change. When he made any alteration, in his 
lodgings, the thing sadly discomposed him. His household gods, as he 
would say, planted a terrible fixed foot. 

This early habit, however, and this hatred' of change* were not the 
only sources of his attachment to London, and to Londoii streets. We 
have hinted at the melancholy which was so often the source of Mr. 
Lamb’s humour — which, indeed, almost insensibly dashed bis merriest 
writings — which used to throw out into still more delicate relief the sub- 
tleties of his wit and fancy, and which made his very jests to ** scald 
like tears.” . Jn London there was some remedy for this* when it 
threatened to overmastel him. “ Often,” he said, “ when I have felt a 
vyeariness , or distaste at home, have 1 rushed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my humour, till tears have wetted my check for unutter- 
able sympathies with the multitudinous moving picture, which she never 
fails to present at all hours, like the scenes of a shifting pantomime.” 
This is a great and wise example for such as may be similarly afflicted. 

Mr. Lamb’s earliest associates in London were Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Charles Lloyd, and others, who called Admiral Burney 
friend.” They used to assemble weekly at Bumey’s house, at the 
Queen’s Gate, to chat and play wdiist. Or they would meet to discuss 
supjxjr, and the hopes of the world, at the Old Salutation Tavern. This 
was the «« ^ * * * ^ Inn,” to which Mr. Lamb makes so affec- 
tionate a reference in the dedication of his poems to Coleridge ; this 
was the immortal tavern, rud these were the old suppers in delightful 
years,” ‘where he used to say Coleridge first kindled in him, if not the 
power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness quoting, with 
true enthusiasm, , r * 

“ What words have 1 heard 
0 Spoke at the Mermaid !” 

Life was then, indeed, fresh to them all, and topics *exhaustless ; but 
yet there was one preferred before all others, because it included all. 
Mr. Lamb once reminded Southey of it in a letter which was written in 
answer to a reproach ^the Poet Laureate should have spared his old 
fiiend. He speaks of Coleridge, — the same to me still as in those 
old evenings, when we used to sit and s})eculate (do you remember thei#, 
Sir ?) at our old tavern, upon Pantisocracy and golden days to come on 
earth.” 

Mr. Lafliib wa^ at this period, indeed from the time he quitted Christ’s 
Hospital to within nine years of his death, a clerk in the India House. 
It is scarcely plea^^int to think of his constant labours there, when wj 
think of the legacy of nobler w'riting of which they may have robbed Ih: 
world. What have we to do now with all his 
“ drop.s of labour spilt 
On those huge and figured pages, 

Which will sleep unclasp’d for ages, 

Little knowing who did wield 

The quill that traversed their white field*.” 

But we have the better reason, perhaps, to be grateful for what has 
nevertheless been bequeathed to us. These are the poems we have men- 
tione;d, collected with several others, and dedicated to Coieridge in 1818 ; 
a tale of wonderful pathos and sweetness, “ Rosamund (5ray,” published 

#1* poetlcjil Epistle,” by Procter, who repaid Laaib’s affection, felt towards 
uim to the last, m a manner worthy of the hearts dud the genius of both. 
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with Old Bliiid Margaret,” in (we believe) 1800^ John Wood vil,’^ 
a tragedy, published with/* Fragments of Burton,” in 1802; ** Mr. 

n a farce, acted. at Drury Lane in 1806 ; “ Specimens of the 

old Dramatic Poets,*’ with those immortal criticisms nn them, which 
appeared in 1808 ; a series of noble prose papers, including those on 
Hogarth and the tragedies of Shakspeare, with several essays and poe- 
tical criticisms, which were sent to the “ Reflector” in the year 1811 J 
the celebrated ** Assays of Elia,” published between 1820 and 1833, at' 
different periods, in the “ London,” “ New Monthly,” ** Blackwood 
** Englishman,” and other Magazines, and two volumes of which have 
been collected and separately pubbshed ; with a vast ^lumber of his 
sayings and deep-thoughted articles, scattered about without a name 
(and yet uncollected) in periodicals celebrated and 4 )bscure-^iii miscel- 
lanies remembered and forgotten. We find we have omitted in this 
list to mention his ** Tales from Shakspeare,” his “ Adventures of 
Ulysses,” and a volume unworthily named “ Album Yerses,” — inasmuch 
as it contained some few poems as fine as any that ever flowed or sported 
from his pen. We hope to see all his productions recovered, and pub- 
lished under the supejintendeuce of some competent person. His occa- 
sional theatrical criticisms in the ** Examiner” should not be forgotten : 
they are exquisite, and will be recognised at once by any one acquainted 
with his style. It will startle some of his friends, perhaps, to be told 
that he has even done such a thing in years long past, as write a sort df 
poetical political libel for that distinguished journal. 

Of the genius of Mr. Lamb as developed Tn these various writings, 
we may speak at greater length hereafter. It takes rank with the most 
original of thi* age. As a Critic, he stands facile princeps, in 
subjects he handled. Search English literature thfough, from its first 
beginnings till now, and you will find none like him. There is not a 
criticism he ever wrote that docs not directly tell* you a number of 
things you had no previous notion of. In criticism he was indeed, in 
all senses of the word,** a discoverer — like Vasco Nunez or Magellan.” 
In that very domain of literature with which ypii fancied yourself most 
variously and closely acquainted, he would show you “ fresli fields aqd 
pastures new,” and these the most fruitful and delightful. For the 
riches he discovered were richer that they had lain so deep — the more 
valuable were they, when found, that they had eluded the search of ordi- 
nary men. • 

As an Essayist, Charles Lamb will be remembereeP, in years to come, 
with Rabelais and Montaigne, with Sir Thomas Browne, with Steele, 
and with Addison. He unites many of the finest cltTiracteristics of these 
several writers. He has wisdom and wit of the highest order, exquisite 
humour, a genuine and cordial vein of pleasantry, and the most heart- 
touching pathos. In the largest acceptation of the word he is a humanist 
' — no one of the great family of authors pastor present has shown in mat- 
ters the most important or the most trivial so delicate and extreme a sense 
of all that is human. It is the prevalence of this characteristic in his writ- 
ings which has subjected him to occasional charges of want of imagination. 
T&s, however, is but half-criticism ; for the matter of reproach may in fact 
be said tobe his triumph. It was with a deep relish of Mr. I^amb’s faculty 
that a friend of his once said— a friend, we may add, ever loved and ad. 
mired by him through life, and worthy of all the love and admiration tha£ 
are due to genius, to learning, and to virtue— it was with a fine appre. 
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ciation of the characteristics of his genius in criticism that T. N, T. said, 
^ ** he makes the majesties of imagination seem familiar.” It is pre- 
cisely tlms with his own imagination— it eludes the observation of the 
ordinary reader in the very modesty of its truth, in itsWcial and familiar 
air. His fancy as an Essayist is distinguished by singular delicacy 
and teudemess; and even his conceits, when they occur, will generally 
be found to be, as those of his favourite Fuller (the church historian) 
often are, steeped in human feeling and passion. The fondness he enter- 
tained for Fuller, for the author of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
and for other writers of tliat class, was a pure matter of temperament. His 
thoughts were^'always hjs own ; even when his w’ords seem cast in the 
very mould of theirs, the perfect originality of his thinking is felt and 
acknowledged— we may add, in its superior wisdom, manliness, and 
unaffected sweetness. Every sentence in those Essays may be ])roved to 
be crammed full of thinking ; the two volumes which contaiu them 
will be multiplied, we have no doubt, in the course of a few years, into 
as many hundred ; for they contain a stock of matter which must be 
ever suggestive to more active minds, and will surely revisit the world 
in new 8ha})es — an everlasting succession and v^iety of ideas. Yes, 
and help on the wwld ; for is it to be asserted that because Mr. Lamb 
was chiefly devoted to the past, that he may not therefore advantage the 
present, and help on the future ? The past to him was not mere dry 
antiquity ; it involved a most extensive and touching association of feel- 
ings and thoughts, reminding him of what we have been and may be, and 
therefore seeming to aitbrd^a surer ground for resting on than the things 
w'hich are here to-day aud may be gone to-morrow. We know of no 
iufuiisition more curious, no speculation more lofty, than may be found 
in Essays of CXiarlcs LamlV We know no place where conven- 
tional absurdities are so shattered — wdiere stale evasions are so plainly 
exposed — where tlie barriers between names and things are at times so 
thoroughly flung dow’n. And how could it indeed be otherwise ? For it is 
truth W'hich plays upon his writings like a genial and divine atmosphere. 
No need is there forthejgi to prove what they would be at by any formal or 
lojgical antilysis — they “ feel the air of truth ; ” no need for liim to tell 
the woild that this institution is wrong and that doctrine right — the world 
may gather from his writings their surest guide to judgment in these and 
all other cases — a general and honest appreciation of the humane and true. 

As a Poet, Mr. Jjamb has left several things “ the world will not 
willingly let die.’** Shall w'e not name first his prose tale of Rosa- 
mund Gray,” which we have read a dozen times, as W'ell as we could 
for our tears ? will match this tale against the world for un- 

equalled delicacy and pathos. Shall we not treasure up too in our heart 
of hearts the memory of “ John Woodvil,” of him who offended 
and was forgiven — and of the angelic, ever-honoured Margaret, whom 
miseries could never alienate nor change of fortune shake, whom her 
lover’s injuries and slights (the worst of injuries)” could not, in 
his days of shame, when all the world forsook him, make /icr forsake, 
or cease to cling with love stronger than death to her dear heart’s 
lord, life’s pride, soul* honoured John ! These are destined to be ever- 
lasting creatures — once known, taken to the memory for ever. How ex- 
quisite is the tenderness with which, when questioned on John’s neglect, 
she only turns aside fora moment with a tear, and afterwards resumes her 
conversation cheerfully. How sublime is the reach of pathos with which 
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Sir Walter Woodvil, betrayed* to his eiiemies by his breaks his heart 
without uttering a single word. When the charge of an imitation of 
the cider poets is brought against Charles Lamb, it h generally brought 
in ignorance. His style, it is true, smacks to us of the antique; tasting 
with a genuine Beaumont and Fletcher flavour: but this was because 
his way of thinking Was like theirs ; there is no imitation in it, settiitg 
aside the occasional indulgence of his love for them, which we all feel 
to be delightful. We could fancy their loving him just in the same way, 
because he lived in precisely that world of thought which was chiefly ' 
theirs, and which changes not with the alterations of age or iStyle, but 
is everlasting, and changes never. Mr. Hazlitt tells a story of a rural 
description out of “ John Woodvil,” quoted anonymously in a modern 
book, meeting the eye of Mr. Godwin, who was so struck with the 
beauty of the ])assage, and with a consciousness of having seen it be- 
fore, that he was uneasy till he could recollect where, and after hunting 
in vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other not 
unlikely places, sent to Mr. Lamb to know if he could help him to the 
author ! We should have recommended him in his search to look out 
for a higher sort of Heywood, some one between Heywood and Fletcher. 
When the day of popularity for these great writers shall come round 
again, Mr. Lamb’s poetry will be popular too. His minor pieces are 
full of delicacy and wit, and read occasionally like one of bis Essays. 

But it was not as a Critic, it was not as an Essayist, it was not as a Poet, 
fervently as we entertained for him in these characters the admiration 
we have ])oorly endeavoured to express — it i^not in any of these that we 
felt towards him the strongest feeling of devotion'— we loved the man. 
He was the most entirely delightful person wc have ever known. JJe 
had no afiectation, ift assumption, no •fuss, no ca^it, nothing to '^ake 
him otherwise than delightful. His very foibles, as is remarked in a 
recent publication*, were for the most part so small, and were engrafted 
so curiously upon a strong original mind, that we would scarcely have 
desired them away. They were a sort of fret-Avork, which let in light, 
and showed the form and order of his character They had their origin 
in weakness of system chiefly; and that which wc have heard by the un- 
thinking condemned as wilful, in terms of severe reproach, was in tlie 
first instance nothing but a forced resort to aid that might serve to raise 
his spirits in society to what was no more than the ordinary pitch of all 
around him without it. Never should the natural temperament against 
which Mr. Lamb had to struggle be forgotten by those who ^are left to 
speak of his habits and character. Of all the great and peculiar 
sorrow's he was fated to experience through lifiB^ (and there -were 
many to which even an allusion may not here be made, and for which 
nearly his whole existence was offered as a willing and devoted sacri- 
flee,) the sorrows with which he was boni were the greatest of all. His 
friends, w'hom he delighted by his wit and enriclied by his more 
serious talk, never knew the whole price he paid for those hours of 
social conversation. “ Reader,’* he once said in a paper which, 
with some dash of fiction, conveyed his saddest personal exjierience, (a 
paper which is now, we believe, exceedingly , scarce, as he would not 

See a very delightful paper in the “ Athenseiim.” It has since been foflnwed 
by the first of a series on the personal and intellectual characteristics of Mr. Lamb, 
Avbi^ promises to do justice to the subject, and to confer adtstinguished honour on 
that journal. 
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consent to reprint }t,) ** Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine; 
aspire to any character but that of .a wit. . When you find a tickling 
relish upon your tongue disposing you to that sort of conversation, es- 
pecially if you fii>d a preternatural flow of ideas setting in upon you at 
the sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid giving way to it as you would 
fly your greatest destruction. If you cannot crush the power of fancy, 
or that within you which you mistake for such, divert it, — give it some 
other play. Write an essay, — pen a character or description not 
as 1 do now — with tears trickling doivn your cheeks , We retire with 
reverend^ before the trials of such a spirit as this. 

No one in a<,conversation said such startling things ^ Lamb. No 
one was so witty or so sensible. No man ever had him at a disad- 
vantage, except the man who did not understand him. He had a 
severe impediment in his speech, but this gave even an additional pi- 
quancy to the deep and eloquent things he said. After the stammering 
and hesitation, a half sentence would burst forth at the close, and set 
everybody laughing or thinking. And they would laugh at it, and think 
about it the next day, and the day after that, “ Lamb probes a truth,*’ 
said Hazlitt, “ in a play upon words.” “He was of the genuine line 
of Yorick,” says the delightful writer of the “ Loudon Journal” He 
was indeed; — or still more of the family of that ever-faithful and 
devoted “ fool ” in “ Lear,” with his sayings of wisdom and snatches of 
old songs — “ Young Luhin was a shepherd boy.” Who that was ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of his acquaintance does not remember that and 
many others, and feel his hjart sink with grief at our recent loss, though 
to rise again with pride in the consciousness of having been once admitted 
tc^uch a friendship? W’e needed not to have made the restriction. 

one who kn^v him knew him intimately. ^ He had no conceal- 
ment, for he had nothing to conceal. He had the faculty, — as was re- 
marked of him the other day, in the “ Times ” newspaper, by an old 
friend of his, — of turning “ even casual acquaintances into friends.” 
When you entered his little book-clad room, he welcomed you with 
an affectionate greeting, set you down to something, and made you 
at home at once. His nchest feasts, however, were those he served up 
ffom his ragged-looking books, his ungainly and dirty folios, his cobbled - 
up quartos, his squadrons of mean and squalid-looking duodecimos. 
“ So much the rather their celestial light shone inward.” How he 
would stutter forth their praises ! What fine things had he to say about 
the beautiful obliquities of the *'* Religio Medici,^* about Burton, and 
Fuller, and Smollet, and Fielding, and Richardson, and Marvel, and 
Drayton, and fifty, others, ending with the thrice-noble, chaste, and 
virtuous, but again somewhat fantastical and original brained Margaret 
Duchess of New'castle !” What delightful reminiscences he had of the 
actors, how he used to talk of them, and bow he has written them down 
How he would startle his friends by intruding on them lists of persons 
one would wish to have seen, — such odd alliances as Pontius Pilate and 
Doctor Faustus, Guy Faux and Judas Iscariot !-7*But the evenings 

♦ See hlfl papers on the “<,01d Actors.” I was always fond,” he says, in the 
charming little story of “ Barbara,*^ which has immortalized an anecdote from the life 
of an minent living actress, of the society of the players i and am not sure that an 
impediment in my speech, (which certainly kept me ofut of the pulpit,) even mme 
than, certain personal disqualifications, which are often gdt bver in that profession, 
did not prevent me at one time of life from adopting iti’* 
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passed with him are not for the hasty mention of such articles as this. 
The pleasure of recording some of tliem, and some of the exquisite say- 
ings he seldom failed to send away his iWends with, may be claimed , by 
us from the editor of this Magazine at some future time, 

Mr. Lambda personal appearance was remarkable. It quite realized 
the expectations of those who think that an author and a wit should 
have a distinct air, a separate costume, a particular cloth, something 
positive and singular about him. Such unquestionably had Mr. Lamb. 
Once he rejoiced in snuff-colour, but latterly his costume was invcterately 
balck — with gaiters which seemed longing for something^more substantial 
to close in. His le^s were remarkably slight^—so indeed was his whole 
body, which was of short stature, but surmounted by a head of amazing 
fineness. We never saw any other that approached it in its intellectual cast 
and formation. Such only may be seen occasionally in the finer portraits 
of Titian. His face was deeply marked and full o4 noble lines — traces of 
sensibility, imagination, suffering, and much thought. His wit was in 
his eye, luminous, quick, and restless. The smile that played about his 
mouth W’as ever cordial and good-humoured ; and the most cordial and 
delightful of its smtles were those with which he accompanied his affec- 
tionate talk with his sister, or his jokes against her. We have purposely 
refrained from speaking of that noble-minded and noble-hearted woman, 
because in describing her brother we describe her. Her heart and her 
intellect have been through life the counterpart of his own. The two 
have lived as one, in double singleness together. She has been, indeed, 
the supplement and completion of his existence. His obligations to 
her had exteinied beyond the period of his memory, and they accoi^a- 
nied him to bis grave. Yet he returned them^ot unfittinglji^I-^'TThe 
“ mighty debt of love he owed ” was paid to her in full. When he says 
otherwise in his charming sonnets to her, he merely expresses the ever- 
unsatisfied longings of true affection, Coleridge ,and she b^d the 
first and strongest holds upon his heart. The little volume to which we 
referred in the commencement illustrates this in an affecting manner. 
In the pride of that first entrance into the wbrld under the protection 
of his greater friend, he had not forgotten his sister. He dedicated all 
he had written to her. The few following poems,” he says, “ crea- 
tures of the fancy and the feeling, in life’s more vacant hours i pro- 
duced for the most part by love in idleness ; are, with all a brother’s 
fondness, inscribed to Mary Ann Lamb, the author’s Ijest friend and 
sister.” When, in after life, he had the power of acquitting his debt to 
her more nobly, by dedicating his whole existence; to hers, he presented 
the offering of his poetry to Coleridge. Well might he express that 
strange and most touching wish, after the life they had lcd~“ I wish 
that I could throw into a heap the remainder of our joint existences, that 
we might share them in equal division. But that is impossible !” It was 
indeed, and the survivor is not the most fortunate. Never more shall 
we see the picture they used to present— worth a hundred common- 
places of common existence — when they paid the occasional visits they 
both loved to London ! — never more see the affectionate and earnest 
watchings on her side— the pleasant evasiefns, the charming deference, 
and the little touches of gratitude on his! We recollect being once sent 
by her to seek Charles,” who had rambled away from her. We found 
him in the Temple, looking up, near Crown-office-row, at the house where 
he was born. Such was his erer-touching habit of seeking alliance 
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with the scene* of old titnes. They n^ere the dearei? to lifm that dis- 
tance had withdrawn them. He wished to pass his life among things 
gone by yet not forgotten. We shall never foiget the affectionate Yes, 
boy,” with which he retnnied onr repeating his own striking lines,-— 

** Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of ray childhood, 

Earth seemed a desart I was bound to traverse !” 

This paper,' long as it has already proved, must not be finished with- 
out the mention of one most honourable characteristic in which Mr. 
Lamb has stood alone, amidst all the political strife and personal bicker- 
ings of modern Nterature., He put himself in personal opposition to no 
one. He would recognize no diflerence of opinion as a plea against social 
meeting and friendly fellowship. It is an error,” he said, in a spirit of 
deep philosophy (the passage does not appear in his published writings), 

more particularly incident to persons of the corrcctcst principles and 
habits, to seclude themselves from the rest of mankind, as from another 
species, and form into knots and clubs. The best people, herding thus 
exclusively, are in danger of contracting a narrowness. Heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture, in the natural world, do not^y asunder, to split 
the globe into sectarian parts and separations ; but mingling, as they best 
may, correct the malignity of any single predominance. The analogy 
holds, I suppose, in the moral world. If all the good people w^ere 
to ship themselves off to teiTa incognitas, what, in humanity’s name, 
is to become of the refuse ? ” Charles Lamb wrote in periodicals of 
all opinions, and hekl all differing friends firmly and cordially by 
the hand, as if indeed of one family of brothers. His friendship with 
SouiJiey did not shake his intimacy with the editor of* the “ Ex- 
aininS*,” or move hinn one jot from the side of Hazlitt Lamb first 
met that great writer at Mr. Godwin’s house, when one of those mean- 
ing jests he used to ‘blurt out so often bound at once the far-sighted 
metaphysician to his side. Holcroft and Coleridge happened to be 
there, and were as usual engaged in a fierce dispute. The question 
betw’een them was as to whjch w^as best, man as he was, or man as he is 
to be,” and it was at its highest when Lamb stammered out, “ Give me 
mafi as he is not to he !” The friendship, however, which this saying 
commenced, was once interrupted for some time by some wilful fancy on 
the part of the irritable and Avorld-soured philosopher. At this time 
Southey happened to pay a compliment to Lamb at the expense of some 
of his compaiMonB, Mazlitt among them. The faithful and unswerving 
lieart of the other, forsaking not, although forsaken, refused a compli- 
ment at such a price, €>nd sent it back to the giver. The character of 
William Hazlitt, which he wrote at the same time, may stand for ever as 
one of the proudest and truest evidences of the writer’s heart and intel- 
lect. It will be reprinted, we trust, in the edition of his collected works, 
It brought back, at once, the repentant offender to the arms of his 
friend, and nothing again separated them till Death came. Charles Lamb 
was, we believe, the only one of his old associates seen at the grave of 
Hazlitt. * 

And now the grave has received Charles Lamb. We stood near as it 
was closed over him — never closed it over a better or wiser spirit. — May 
he who has given so much happiness to others be now more tnily 
happy — ^possessing the great reward which all his life has deserved that 
he should win! 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS.^ 

IRISH RUINS. — PART H. — THE STORY OF COONEY BLAKfiY. 

It hR8 been said, that the complacency with which we dw^eil hpon' 
the miseries of our fellow-creatures is ^ strong proof of the evil tendency 
of our nature. This may be, in some degree, true ; but even the snarling 
French Cynic tells us that Les vices entrent dans la composition des 
vertus, comme les poisons entrent dans la composition des remedes* 
La prudence les assemble et les tempere, et elle sen i^rt ntilemcnt 
contrc les inaux de la vie.” Rocliefoucault give^ to out feelings, in this 
instance, a better interpretation than could be expected from him. 

I assure those who peruse these pages that if I return to tllfe sub- 
ject of ^Irish Ruins, like the bird which repeats its one-melancholy note, 
until it is incapable of giving voice to any otjier, it i^because my heart 
pants to excite sympathy for my poor country, and that I would fain dra^r 
the feelings of the English toward them in the time of their sore trouble. 

There is in I reland misery enough for gatherers of its records, with- 
out being confined one subject. Misery is the refrain of Irish 
affairs ; if we escape Scylla, we fall in with Charybdis. The change of 
a Jjord Lieutenant — the misrepresentations of an agitator — the cold 
denunciations of the oppf)site party, and the bitterness of each against 
the other, — have little to do with the real state of Irish distress. There 
is positively nothing known, nothing iinaginech of the utter, hopeless, 
degrading jioverty endured by the peasants in the southeni and wilder 
parts of Ireland. ^ 

As I write — while you read, there are Jiundreds creatures, gifre'd, 
iinhapjiily gifted, w ith feeling ami intelligence, yet having no prospect 
but -Starvation, no refuge but the grave! “I hav« worked, lady,” 
said a worii-down peasant to me in the neighbourhood of Cork, “ I have 
worked from six o’clock in the morning till six at night, to support a 
ht‘d-riddeu mother, a wife, and seven childre’, two of them (the childre’, 

1 mean) are— God brake hard fortune to you and yours, lady ! — bom 
naturals. I have slaved these twelve hours upon pratees and a drink 
of could w^ater to wash them an^ the ihrouhle down together ^ and the 
pay T get is tenpence a-day.” 

“ But,” I replied, though you work in that manner, and at that 
small rate of w^ages, you have six acres Bf land, and yoyr wife^and sons 
cultivate it.” 

“ We had six acres, we are only able to keep tlyjee now ; it takes 
my eldest boy and myself the year round to work out the rent of them. 
The minister has his tithe, the priest his thrifle ; the bit o’ land is not 
rightly managed ; the woman and childrc’ hasn’t the strength in ’em 
to manage land which the devil has tramyled rough-shod over so many 
times. 'I'he haste* was seized and sould for the last gale^and so weVe 
nothing to draw mendin : and what heart have we to mend it, hould- 
ing it, as we do, at a rack-rent, and may be ‘ turn out’ for the first fool 
.that thinks he can pay more for it than we do ?” 

“ It is certainly very hard,” I said, mournfully*; but, unfortunately, 
there are many in the same situation.” 


♦ Horse. 
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. And woj^se he replied ; “ there are some who haven’t a brolcen 
roof even over their heads, nor the comfort of a loving face to look into; 
nor a child left with the feaver; nor a pratee to the ditch-wather they’re 
forced to drink. But, Ma’am, honey— that’s no comfort !— Sure, the 
crayihivrSy when they re poorer than ourselves^ must have what little 
help we can give theni.^^ 

Poor generous Paddy ! Here the “ craytluirs poorer than ourselves” 
are sent to the workhouse; but in Ireland the half-starved cottager 
■yv'erks for tlie half-starved beggar! We may and we must condemn 
the system which makes the poor man poorer, by letting loose upon 
him a population of paupers ; but we cannot avoid sympathising with 
the disinterested generosity of the peasant, who gives voluntarily, and 
withofit the prospect of return. 

Since the first portion of this subject was written, our feelings have 
been both dismayed and saddened by the fatal affray at Rathc^rmac : 
that it has been alid will be made the instrument of much evil cannot 
be denied ; but the fact of so many men, armed only with sticks, having 
been shot by soldiers, almost in cold blood, is so appalling in itself, that 
we wonder w here British temper and British ^.forbearance had gone 
during the few terrible minutes that made the green field red. 

Never was there given to England a more touching ])icture of Irisli 
desolation than that which reached us from the widow Ryan, in whose 
‘‘haggart” the dreadful tragedy was enacted. After describing tlie 
commencement of the sbtughter, the old woman unconsciously draws us 
affecting a picture of filial piety as can be conceived. 

^ With that I turned back,^and I met my daughter in thcbolirccn; 
'^nd she w'ent with me, guarding me with her arms round rny neck.*^ 

After describing how she went to the dead bodies, turning them over 
in her agonizing anxiety, to see if she could discover her son, she found 
him, poor w^oman ! at last.— I staggered down to him and I cauglit his' 
pulse, a7ul he had no pulse ; I jnit my mouth to his mouth, and he had 
no breath. 1 then began to shut liis eyes and close his lips; and Dick 
Willis cried out to me, ‘ Don't stop his breath ‘ Oh ! Dick,’ says I, ‘ lie 
has no breath to stop.’ With that I caught his /iQfxd, and my daughter 
caught his feet, and. we stretched him in his blood where he lay. And 
though my eye-balls arc like two burning coals, 1 cried, no tear si nee. 

Is not the poor widow^’s tale a more perfect, though more painful, 
illustration of the subject of Irish Ruins,” than ‘‘Way- Side Remi- 
niscences” could funiisli? It was spoken by the heart; and in every 
heart it will find an echo. 

There is not as inucli ivild pathos in the few words uttered by the 
widow of Rathkormac as in many episodes of distress which I have 
beard; but it is strongly concentrated — the agony is fearfully con- 
densed, — “1 put my mouth to his mouth, and he had no breath!^'' 
Only a mother can understand the strength of the description.— It makes 
my blood ru#cold. They say the words are not the words of the widow 
—that they w’ere uttered for her, to serve party purposes, by some in- 
genious dealer in spoken and printed fiction, I, for one, take no heed 
of this assertion. It is impossible to coin such truth; no human tongue 
could have uttered — no pen could have transcribed them, unless under 
the inffucnce of naturb, strong as that in the bosom of the widow 
bereaved of her children. It is a terrible npte upon a terrible chapter in 
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Irish history ; and it will he fharfully used by those time-out-of-mind 
curses of Ireland — her Friends ! 

^ “The four winds of heaven have been blowinj^ upon my head these 
sixty years,” said an old beggar to me, “ until they have hardly left a grey 
hair to cover it.” There was a perfect picture of desolation in that little* 
sentence. The language of Irish metaphor is so strong that it beara 
thinking over; turn it as you will it is complete — there is no flaw in its 
construction — it is at once pathetic and forcible. I often call to mind 
the venerable man who had thus so happily expressed the loneliness of 
his situation. Clooney Blancy passed his latter years in njigrating from 
parish to parish, and from ruin to ruin; he ^as fond of the “ould 
places;” though, unlike the “Old Mortality” of the great master 
spirit of our age, he had no desire to, restore inscriptions or preserve 
monuments, he took much pleasure in ])atching up holes in crumbling 
walls, and spent the long days of summer, barc-he|idcd, as indeed he 
always was, within their precincts. 

Of all the ruins in my neighbourhood, he seemed most to delight in 
those of the seven castles of Clomines. Whether it was that they 
afforded him more emtensive wandering-room, being scattered some on 
tbc very brink of the Scar, some far in the green and beaiitiriil meadow, 

1 know not ; but I have often seen Clooney's bald head peeping above 
tlie gigantic trees of ivy that waved their sombre shining leaves in the 
gay sun, and heard the clatter of his trowel in the grey twilight of even- 
ing, as he pattered with the mortar or wet clay to “ steady,” as he used 
to say, “ tlie stones — poor things!” Clooney could not bear to see the 
stone of a ruin displaced. 

“ It was weary work for them who put them thcr^, and why should 
their spirits be bothered by letting go to destruction what we’ll never 
build tlie like of again ?” 

A very w^ealthy farmer in the vicinity of the magnificent castle of 
Coolhull was so seized by the English mania for wlutew'ashing, that lie 
Jictually exiiended niueli time in “ making the dirty baste of a castle look 
dacent for onc’t in its life” — he wliitcwashed it, inside and outside, 
even the splendid oaken beams underwent an ablution. Some one told* 
Clooney of this, and never was “ gabcrluiizic ” so enraged: he set out 
on a journey of twelve long Irish miles about ten o’clock at night, and 
before the next morning, by dint of scrubbing and washing, liad suc- 
ceeded ill restoring the north wall of the building to ,its oni^inal hue. 
The fanner knew there was no use in eoutciuling wdth Clooney, so after 
in vain endeavouring to peisuade him that the castle^^ooked better, that 
that was the way they “.farm/ oiild iTiiglish luins in England,” and 
r(‘peating, to no purpose, all the reasons in fiivour of wliitewashing he 
had ever beard or imagined, he permitted the ceccntiic old man to have 
his own ^Vay, and, after a fortniglit’s hard labour, Clooney declared that 
“‘the darlint ould castle again looked fit to be seen.” 

I met him, or rather saw him once, seated on the bridge of Tintern, 
not the Monmouthshire Tintern, but its Irish namesake. The abbey is 
the residence, or ratlier ought to be the residence, of the Colclough 
absentees. It is, however, but justice to Mr. Colclough to admit, that 
he has appointed an agent whose example and whose precepts are of 
infinite service to the country ; upright, honourable, and sincere, the 

Feb,— you xuii, no. clxx. v 
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agent of that happily managed property has proved himself the worthy 
son of a worthy father, and is both beloved and respected thronghoiit 
the country. 

Pm lookin at that fine onld place with a glad heart, lady,^^ said 
Cloooney : Pve been outside every taste of that beautiful abbey this 
morning, and som as niiicli as the paring of your nail out o’ place : all 
Ihe stones firm, and the ould ancient mortar as firm as the stones ; 
my eyes never ache looking at a fine even wall, and it’s a good 
thing to see so holy a building so looked after ; the pigs and the rooks 
arc the worst enimies I have: the pigs do be alw^ays rooting at my w^alls, 
and the crow(^ — ah ! ij’s they’s the bad stonemasons — it takes all the 
little thrifle I begs,* and all the lime I gathers, to stop up the holes of 
them big black birds. It’s a fine thing to keep a vow; I’ll tell your honour 
the vow the man who built that holy abbey made, and then I’ll 
you into my own vow. I have lieard, and believe it, that a great Earl of 
Pembroke, Williaiii by name, made an ofiring to found an abbey in that 
place whei e he should first arrive in safety, being out at sea in a desperate 
storm. Well, the blessed watber he landed in, and in safety, sure 
enough, was the beautiful bay of Bannow down below ; and if you look 
you will see the euros ould church by the same fiame at the other side. 
Well, lie was unlike many of the new gentry, for he tliouglit of his 
w^ord, and dedicated this abbey to tbe Virgin (holy he her name!) and 
settled a convent of monks that he brought from an abbey called Tin- 
tern, in foreign }iavts, into it ; and even when he was on his death-bed 
he left it with his beautiful lady to look to the comfort of these holy 
monks. j\Iyself can’t think of the lialf of those that came afther liim, 
^nly t know that great Tory Queen Elizabeth (and by tbe same token 
it’s red her hair trrned just with the heat of the devil’s fire in her head) 
— w*ell, she took ii]ion herself, to be sure, to give away the blessed abbey 
lands to one Toiiey Colciough for a dirty turn he did, as I have heard, 
thougli as 1 wasn’t by, and there’s as many lies a most in printed books 
as there do be npon pco]i]es’ tongues, wdiy I can’t spake for certain, nor 
wouldn’t in regard of the peoples that’s in it now, which they arc not, 
being in England.” 

“How are lies to get into printed books?” I inquired of poor 
Clooney, repressing a smile at the same time. 

“ Augh !” exclaimed Clooney, sliriigging his shoulders, ‘*snrc there’s 
nothing more natural than to believe that them who would tossicatc the 
air with cthcir Kes, w ould dirty the white paper with the same. I’ve a 
great dread of them book writers ; I never see one to my knowdedge but 
onc’t, and he w'a».no ways difiering from other people ; a great man I 
heard, wdth a paper up in Dublin.” 

And so there W'as nothing particular about that gentleman’s appear- 
ance, Clooney?” 

“ Nothing that I remember : it’s a long time ago, to be sure ; but, yc's, 
there was. I heaul say that he bet Father Roche by three tumblers, 
and w'alkcd steady afther it, and sure that was a ])roof to the wide world 
what a head he had ! ” 

“ So it was, but ynu promised to tell me the reason of your own vow. 
Is it tnie, ns I have heard, that you have taken an ohligaiion * on your- 
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self never to wear a hat, and wander over Ireland unfril your death, rc- 
l)airing the ruins of your country?” 

“ It is, ma’am,** replied Clooney, every word of it true : but if you 
plaze I’d rather not tell it to you here, for the peojde do be passing, so 
we’ll go across the bohreen, and into the meadow' by the strame, and 
there, if you wish, I’ll tell you every word of my history : not that there’s 
much in the differ between it and any Irish history going, they’re too 
much alike, that’s the worst of them.” 

I follow-ed Clooney, and as the old man trudged on before, I could not 
avoid registering in my memory the picture he repicsented ; the few 
hairs which, according to his own observation^ “ the wHids had left to 
cover his bare head,” when unmoved by the air, fell over his shoulders 
in two or three long thin tresses, now lloaiing around liim like a halo, 
and then twisting into elfin locks at either side of his bald crowm : slung 
across his shoulder was his begging bag, patched with pieces of blue, 
red, or grey stuff, and his sturdy staff, from the top t)f which, suspended 
by a string, hung his trowel, w^as a genuine shillela, armed with a ferule, 
so that it w'ould serve cither for climbing or fighting ; he w«i firm and 
erect in his carriage,^^and as he w'ended his way, first removing a car 
which w'as tiuTied up upon its wheels to stop a gap, then striking his 
staff fiiTuly into the ground, as if he delighted to see how deep it would 
go, as a specimen of the strength of his arm, it was impossible not to 
SCO in him the wTCck of much bodily and mental ])ower ; and I called to 
mind sundry stories of poor Clooney, whicli^ represented him at once 
eccentric and 8U])erior to his associates, if indeed the peasants among 
wliom he only passed occasioiially deserved to be so called. 

The spot he chose for his commimicarion was — 

“ Where shady pathways to a valley led, 

A weeping willow lay upon that stream ; 

And all around the fountain’s brink were spread 
Wide-branching trees, with dark green loaf rich clad. 

Forming a doubtful twilight — desolate and sad !” 

The very air seemed weighed nearer to the earth by sadness. As I 
looked upon tlic sky, its blue clear canopy grew grey and dim, and the 
.stream murmured hoarsely amongst the sedges. Clooney was seated on 
a block of red granite, pri^liably one which had not been needed for the 
completion of the bridge^ he had unsl^iighis wallet, and placed it by his 
side on the ground, his staff and trowel resting on it. I c«uld hardly 
tell wliatniade old ‘‘ Grey Jacket,” his soubriquet amongst the peasantry, 
so interesting to me at that moment: I suppose itwae his being so admi- 
Hihly in keeping with the scene — the turrets of Tin torn Abbey to the 
right just peering amid the trees; one arch of the old bridge we had 
stood u])()n seen Hl)()ve the swelling; hill, and looking more calmly beau- 
tiful than ever it had looked before — at least to me — with its ffinge of 
blossoming wall-flowers, and its ])atclies of moss, green, grey, and brown, 
nature’s own cunning embroidery : then, from far away, the boom of 
tlic fearful ocean came upon the car, and I saw over the cliffs which 
skirted its shoics the wavering and shining wings of the snowy sea-gulls, 
as they hovered for a moment in mid air, and then disappeared into the 
hay. So still, so calmly still was the scene, that I felt startlcd’when 
Clooney’s voice exclaimed “There’s a soft scat for you, lady dear, upon 
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the stump of tliai ould tree, and you have no occasion to fear toads or 
sarpints, or anything of that sort ; I dare say you know why yourself;’* 
and the old man smiled half in jest, half in earnest, at the allusion the 
Irish are so fond of making to the powers of Saint Patrick, 

“ Were you ever in Connamara, Dick Martin’s kingdom, as I’ve heard 
it called lately, though that same gentleman’s dead this good wdiile?” 

“ Never.” 

“ An more’s tlie shame an the pity,” he replied, “ for Connamara 
flogs the lakes, and the Giant’s Causeway, and the caves of Michelstow n, 
for hare giandcur ; its a Mondcrfiil place entirely ; so desolate, so loncly- 
looking, with *iothing to disturb the clouds but an eagle flying through 
them, and the ‘ soi/g/i ’ of the wind among the rocks is like the moaning 
of dead thousands ; it’s a wonderful district entirely — and forrigners, to 
look at it, would think there could be but small pleasure in living in 
such a place : but it’s very (juarc to see how people take delight in what 
they’re used to. Td my thinking it used to be the joysornest place in the 
wide world. Well, lady, 1 was born and bred up just on the borders of 
Connamai^, and liad tlic run of Ae house of one Terence O’Toole.” 

O’Toole of Mount Brandon!” I exclaimed. 

“ Mount Brandon was its English name, to be sure; but the gentleman 
was beyond your memory, died iieforc your time.” 

He did; but I have often heard both of his talents and eccentricities. 
So you w ere really brought up by Terence O’Toole — by a man whose 
ancestral property extended to thousands upon thousands of green and 
fruitful acresj wliose powJr was that of a despot over his tenantry, and 
who died Do, Clooney, tell me how' he died.^” 

Avick ! how' fond people are to know' how people die, and yet, to 
my thinking, j)eoj)his' deaths have a sort of relationship with their lives; 
your (juiet careful men die in their heds,wdiile others, great, good, and of 
high blood, ma}])$ ha\c no bed to die on. Well, lady, I have heard tell 
that Terence O'Toole was, in his youth, I have heard, the handsomest 
man ever born in Iieland, and that’s saving a bould word: be carried 
ever) thing before him in college with his head, and everything out of it 
With his sword or pistol, for he had a dead thrust with tiie one, and a 
dead bullet with the other; he never put up with an affront, nor ever 
gave the wall to an inferior- or a superior; he was the devil for makijig 
love, wliich gave liiin some trouble in Ireland, but in far countries none 
at all, for ihere, I lieaid say, it’s, the ladies make love to the gentlemen ; 
he was a]W{i)s titt? fmest-hrcd man in the company, mighty civil and 
courteous, and christiau-likc too, for whenever he shot a man in d^joivcl* 
he v\ould ahvi’.ys ktreel dow n by the side of the corpse and ax its forgivo 
ness, which the wliolc country coiisidcicd very condescending in the 
same geaitleman : he wois also the finest dancer in France, and the best 
singer in Rome, when lie was there — one who knew said that a i'’reneh 
queen, who was afterwards beheaded, was deeply in love with him. Tn 
tiic thick of his young days his father died, and left him a power of land 
and a iiower of debts, but he didn’t think it bchouldiii him to mind cither 
the one or the other, though, like a thruc patriot, he gave uj) all foreign 
company-keeping, and resolved to spend his money like a prince in his 
own counthry. So fond was he of Mount Brandon, that lie wouldn’t be in 
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parliament, and was quite satisfied with returning the^members without 
Uiinking of being a member himself: he made it a boast too that not a 
member should ever spend a farthing in Irating the men, only all at his 
expense. A six weeks’ election was nothing those times, open house for 
all comers and goers, whiskey on draft for the poor, and claret on draft 
for tlie rich ; nothing but feasting and fighting. Ah ! Ireland will never 
sec such times again ! ” 

“ I hope not ! ” I ejaculated, as the vision of duels and shillclas rose 
before me, I hope not!” T think Clooney looked at me reproachfully ; 
I am not quite certain, hut I think lie did. 

“ Those were his young days,” he continifed, “ and I snp])osp he 
thought they could never have an end ; and, to he sure, every one in 
the counthry thought it high time for him to mairy, but lie did not 
think so himself, for his e}C was set on a farmer's daughter on the 
estate, a young and heautifiil girl, wlm loved him, as no one ever loved him 
before or since. She proved that, by bearing shame for his sake ; and 
(h)d knows, the memory of that poor girl's love is tould h) the ould people 
of Connamara to this day, the same as they’d tell of a gimlet, to w’arn 
their daughters fron^dangcr. Her father was a could, proud man, nf an 
ancient family, and she was his only iloft\ and proud he was of the 
adniiration bestoved upon her by higli and low; though little lie 
thought what >> as to follow: but when it Avas made plain to him, he 
said no hard word to her, but he took her Itand, and walked lier out of 
their house, and took the key out of the doo|, and nine straws out of the 
thatch, and he left her waping in a neighbour's lionse, and went up to 
the Mount, which "was IhronyccI with coni])any, and ^Yalkctl straight 
into the hall, where they were at tlnyr wine after dinnei ; and im* 
mantlin' never saw liini till lie stood at the foot of Tiis talile, wliilc as a 
slicct, and his teeth chattel ing. And the ould manjaid the key of the 
farm and the nine straws upon the table without a word ; and, having 
done that, he knelt down iqion his bended knee^, aiul lie iiz liis long lean 
arms abo\c his wdiite head, and he cursed IVrence O'Toole, with a 
cuise that came slow^ and hea\y fioni Ids li])s, and that no one in all 
that grand company had power to stop; and when he had finisluid 
eui sing, lie turned his hack upon them all, and stalked right away, 
without another word or a sign. It stniek the masthcr, that if he acted 
so, he might ill use the ])oor girl, upon whom his heart had been so set. 
And as soon as he couhl he got away»to see after her. lie heard that 
she had be en taken suddenly in her throiihle iii the neighhhur’s house, 
and that now she had a hahhy on her bosom. Widl, to he sure, he 
ordered evciUhing for her like a lady, and w ent K^nie, consoling him- 
self for the sin, with thinking of all the good he wrnild Jo for her, and for 
every one else; and how" he would get lierjirond father over. Ihit before 
the morninu broke he was waked by the small ciy of a huhln under his 
‘window^, and he called up the ould housekeeper, for his heart 
Irustcd, and she took it in; and there was a taste of a note from the 
grandfather ]unncd on its breast; and when he read tlee note (no one 
ever saw that scrap from that day to this) he flew to the cabin she’d 
been in, and there was the woe of the world; for the ould man had 
fust stole away the hahhy, coaxed the stupid woman that had ^charge 
of it to let him have it to show its father ; come hack in no time, and, 
wliilc the nurse slcqd, rolled his pool, Icchlc, helpless girl up in the 
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blanket as she lay, and carried her, God knows where* Well, to be 
Bare, O'Toole roused the counthry, and, fur that the snow lay deep on 
the ground, they tracked the old man’s steps to the border of a broad* 
lake, and there, lady, the mark of the feet ended ; but the ice of the 
W^atcr was broken and destroyed at the edge, and under it—— ! ” 

Good Good ! ” I exclaimed, petrified with horror. 

Ay, sure enough, lady, the proud Culd man had buried his own 
and his child’s dishonour under that ice ! ” He paused, and then con- 
tinued. Tiie gentleman took no pains to hide his sorrow ; and the 
monument to her memory was put up of beautiful white marvel ; and 
some talked of^her end, more? talked of O' foolers generosity ^ 

The world, I thought to myself, was the same then that it is now. 

“ I have heard tell,” recommenced Clooney, “ that the masther was 
never to say like himself afther that day; he took on more than ever 
with the fighting and the drinking, and seemed for a time to love 
nothing but the hounds. But a talk of great trouble came over the 
place, and the great gentleman was afraid to go off his own land, for 
fear of being took ; and tlien came a dissolute of parliament, and he 
was advised to go in, and so he did ; and promi^ud the gentleman he 
had got in before a situation. Well, he w^ent off in great grand style 
to Dublin, where tlic parliament was then ; and some English lady at 
the castle, wdth thousands, fell in love with him and married him, 
though he never held up his head like a man afther. She was a 
weakly, conceited, little I^dy, and w’as never to say asy, till she g.)t 
liim to London; and Tve seen a deal in my life, but 1 never saw the 
Irish fortune, to say nothing of the remnants of one, that could stand 
liwndon yet. The inastlicr, when he would come home, was not like 
himself, but chuff* add rougli ; and the cxj)enscs at the Mount made less, 
and many retainers turned off, and ancient residenters cast away, and 
the family seldom in it, and the masther high and up like with the gentry, 
I remember once he went as foreman to the grand jury with pad- 
locks on his pockets, and when asked why, he made answer, he was 
afraid to go among such a pickpocketing set without them ; and so they 
challenged liirn to fight, and it was a fine sight to see them all go out 
one afther the other, and he flinging aw'uy, winging one, laming another, 
and so on ; but he behaved mighty like a gentleman all through, for 
he did not shoot one of them dead. Another election came on^ and 
who should start against the masUier, but the very geutlenian that he 
liad brouglif in stf often — set up against him upon his own ground, out 
of revenge for his forgetting the situation he promised— and such a 
contest! — the ouldeH people in the counthry never remembered the 
like. The luck of the O’Tooles turned ; he fought — was wounded — and 
lost the election. This was not long before the Rebellion ; and sure 
any one then w^ould know that throublcs were coming, both to tlie ould 
residenters and the country itself. ‘Where’s your mistress?’ said the' 
masther to the ould housekeeper, and she handing him a drink of whey 
out of a silver pint. ‘ My lady's in her own room, very bad with tlie 
narvous disorder,^ replied the ould woman. ‘ And my sons, where are 
they?’ ‘ Indeed, then, they’re just amusing themselves with shooting 
each other for divarshun, now the bother of an election is over.’ ‘ Tliis 
is not wine-whey/ said the poor gentleman. ‘ My grief, no, Sir ; but 
itV good two milk/ she made answer. ‘ Sorra a drop of uinc in the 
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cellars ; and the devil of a marchant has sent in flu execution, over 
eleven hundred, for his bill, and no one here strong enough to keep it 
but; only I oughtn’t to be telling you the throuhle, my darlint masther, 
while the weakness is on you,’ She might well think of the weakness; 
and he almost fainting. ' Where’s the boy?* said he again ; ‘ and by 
‘ the boy’ he meant me^’ ‘ He’s below,’ she said, ^ afther hiding some 
of the plate under the turf-rick, for fear of them vagabonds seeing it.’ 

‘ Send him up,’ says the master ; ‘ and though I’d the run of the lu>use 
all my life, it was the first time I was ever had iijj before him. lie 
called me to his bedside, he put his hand upon my head, and looked for 
full five minutes in my face ; he then sighed oflit from Ae deep of Jiis 
heart, and turned upon the bed.’ ‘ May I go, your honour?* I said. 

‘ Ay,* he made answer, ‘ do ; why should you not go, poor boy ? those 
I trusted in are all gone.’ ‘ May be your honour would let me try to 
turn the luck, by staying,’ I made answer. He lield his hand over 
the side of the bed ; I fell on my knees and kisscif it ; ami I never left 
him from that day to the day of liis death.” 

The old man, overcome by the full gusli of remembrance, laid his 
head on his hands, >nd continued silent for some minutes. 

The young gentlemen (he had but the two) were fine, proud, wilful 
boys ; that on the tip top of an English education had been learnt what 
faults their father had done ; and indeed they did pretty much the same 
themselves, only in a diflcreiit way, siding with their mother against 
him : and she had none of the great love fi\r lier husband which makes 
people cling to the tliroulile, sooner than lave the tliroublccl. Pm not 
going to set ii]) but what tlie masther was hard to bare with ; be cer- 
tainly was. Yet any way, she soon took herself and her cbildren off !o 
England, to her relations — poor wake lady ! The best property tliat 
could he sould was aould; and, at last, if it wasn’t /or the Iciiants who 
had been made over with tlic land to the new proprietors, tlie house of 
Mount Brandon would have been badly kept ; but tlicy were ever and 
always sending a pig; or a fat sheep, or something on the sly, to the 
housekeeper, who knew they war for the mastliei’s use, and he none 
the wiser. Oh! ’tis untold what I’ve seen him sulVer; trying, in bis 
grey-licadcd years, to swallow tlic pride : and when at last wc found tliat 
some, though they knew' he had nothing but his body to give, wanted 
that to rot in a jail, we were niglit and day on the watch to keep 
them out; and one night the mastJfier says, in his strange way4liat 
there was no gainsaying, ‘ It’s a line, clear night, and I sfiould like to 
walk to the ruin by the side of the moniuucnt.’ I couldn’t tell )ou how 
his health had gone, and his strength along with if, every thing but 
j/ride. And the ould housekeeper and myself went along with him; 
and he romanced so much as we went, first about one thing and then 
about the other, that I thought the tlirouhle had luriied his brain. It 
was a clear, moon-shiny night, and the stars were beaming along the 
sky, now in, now out ; and he sat down upon an ancient stone, as this 
might he, and he says, — 1 remember the very words — 

“ ^ Boy,’ says he, ‘ the time will be, and that not long oiF, when what 
little respect belongs to ould families and oidd ruins will be done away 
entirely ; and the world will hear tell of ould customs and the liVe ; hut 
they will look round upon the earth for them in vain— they will he clean 
gone! If I had my life to begin over again, Pd take great delight in 
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restoring all thenf things. It's no wonder I should have sympathir with 
niins; I, who have ruined, and am rumed.' 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said the old housekeeper, who was hard of hearing, and stupid^, 
when she did hear, ‘ Sir,’ says she, ‘ sure Michelawn and the boys 
might mend the ruins up of this ould chapel, if it’s any fancy for it you 
have.’ So he looked at me, and smiled a sort of half smile, could and 
chilly, without any thing happy in it; like the smile you see tiometimes 
upon the lips of a corpse when the mouth falls a little — a gasping smile. 

‘ Sir,’ keeps on the ould silly craythur, * come away home, for it isn’t 
J:afe for you to be any thing like out of the house, which you havn’t been 
for many a lon|)' month before.’* 

^‘True,” said he, ‘‘true, just let me look here;’* and he turned to 
where the little monument stood to the poor girl’s remembrance, and he 
laid his hand on the marble urn, which was at the top, and drew it back 
on a suddent, as if he had not thought it w^ould have been so could. He 
then rooted with his stick among the buttercups and daisies that grew 
about it ; and, with a (piick thought, flung ofi‘ his hat, and fell on his 
knees ii])on the grass. As he fell, so four men, vagabonds of the law, 
sprung on him. Whether he felt their hould or no<? is between him an 
heaven ; hut this I do know, that when 1 looked in his face, as they held 
him up ofl* the grass, he was dead. And that, was the end of the most 
beautiful and most accomplished Irishman of the l^st century. 

“It was his end, God help us! And tlic murdering villians kept pos- 
session of the body for debt, The neighbouring gentry would not suffer 
it, and ofibred to ])ay the money ; but his ould tenants would not bear 
of that ; they rose to a man, over the estates which had once belonged 
t(Niim and his, battled the limbscof the law out of jjossession, and gave 
tlie masthcr the finest wake and funeral that the countliry had seen for 
fifty years. There, was a hard fight betwixt them and the constables 
when the body was moving, but they bet them off. And then — whew ! 
— who would follow them into the Connamara hills!” 

“ What became of his sons ? ” 

“ They are both dead : nor is there one stone upon another of Mount 
Brandon.” 

“ But your obligation ? ” 

“ Ay ! didn't you hear that he wished the ould ruins of ould Ireland 
looked to ? ” 

“True ; but why do you w'ear nu hat? ” 

“ Didn’t be, who was so high, so great, die that bitter night, hare- 
licaded.” ^ 

The old man’s eyes* were moist with tears. 

“ One other question, Clooney; the poor ghl’s child— the baby who 
wailed beneath liis window ?” 

“ Didn’t lie call me ‘ boy,’ and give me his liand to kiss ; and don’t I 
do pilgrimage through the world for tlie sins of my father and my 
mother ! Tlie poor girl’s hubby was the only child that loved him !’’ 
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MK* BULWEr’s introduction TO PELHAM.'’ 

^ We have a great affection for novels — old and new, good, bad, and 
indifferent — something preferring the old and the good. We can wel- 
come them in all shapes, — in three volumes, in two volumes, in one. 
All we desire is to have them. If we have a grateful feeling, therefore, on 
earth, it is for the generous speculator who, to satisfy such as ourselves, 
publisheth whole libraries ; conveyeth novels to tis in moiftlily convoys \ 
iishereth in to us, at stated and not distant intervals, portions of large 
squadrons of such books, which, in pure love for us, he hath marshalled, 
ready for introduction, in long array behind. Above all things in the 
world, we like to reckon on the certainty every monjth of one of these 
visiters of some sort or other — an old friend or a new. 

Here, then, is the sample of a stock which has exceedingly pleased 
UR — the announcement by a most admired friend, “ Mr. Henry Pelham,** 
of a long list of acquaintances who are to arrive in succession after him. 
Ah ! such acquaintances should be welcomed and cherished, for they 
never change. We may take them with us wherever we go, in the cer- 
tainty that they will remain the same. Some of them, it is true, wc are 
not sorry at times to lose sight of ; hut how many stay with us, and we 
desire to stay, unclianged for ever! There isJParson Abraham Adams, 
who, to this day, does all sorts of delicious and noble things, — still does 
he regret the loss of his .^schylus,” forgetting that he could not see^ 
to read if he had it ; and only this raornigg we saw him leap out of Peter 
Pounce’s chariot, leaving his hat behind, which Mr. Pounce threw after 
him w'ith great violence. What a list of .such friends j^nd visiters could 
wc recite if it were necessary to call them to the reader's memory ! 
There is “ T*om Jones,” who calls on us perhaps just after Sir Charles 
Grandison has gone \ and Lady Bellaston, who, it is more than possible, 
may have met the Miss Marglands on the stairs. There is Pamela, exces- 
sively shocked at Squire Western, and unable to get out of his way ; 
and in that corner are clustered together several very pretty and good- 
hearted girls, Sophia Western, and Sophia Primrose, aye, and our favourite 
Fanny, and Mrs. Honour herself is in w^aiting. Nor do these old 
acquaintances prejudice us against new comers. We have ^rooni for 
them too w'e trust. Novels, we again say, w ith all their various creations, 
are quite a passion with us. Even the worst we have some relish for 
(w^e can read them once),— -and we can put up with the indifferent. We 
do not know how many new friends the present library may introduce 
to us, but we observe some promised whom we are prepared to give a 
w’elcomc to. Let them flow in upon us ! We have little doubt but that 
W'C shall find ourselves exclaiming with the poet — 

“ Hie ingentem comitum affluxisse novorum 
Invcnio, admirans, numerum/’ 

“ Comitum novorum," that is, as a friend of ours translated it, “ novel” 
friends. 

There is one great advantage attending these libraries— supposing them 

* Colburn’s Modern Novelists, Pelham, or the AdveuUiies of a Gentleman.” 
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to be jadiqioiisly,,conducted, and presuming that the very4)ad will not 
intrude to tr^s^irjTcelings too severely. The newest faces they idi|||iuce 
to us will probably t T | ?b frffrem*W they h^Pwt 

been unaccustomed to look upon the world. Now this may gejRtaBjjf 
serve as a fair claim upon our notice. For, as Mr. Bulwer says, it 
generally the case in the progress of a novel to posterity, as it was with 
St, Denis when he walked with his head under his arm, “ the first step 
is half the journey.” Mr. Colburn, for instance, has, in his tini^, pub- 
lished a large admixture of bad novels with good. He has had the 
honour of standing “ pledged at the baptismal font ” to as capital a set 
of creations we can ^desire to liold our own — but lie has also acted 
sponsor to a number of pretenders, whose small voices w^e never more 
wish to hear of. These, however, he judiciously proposes to renounce 
and deliver up for judgment. He means, as far as possible, to restrict his 
present publication to the reissue, in a new shape, of such as may 
now, at last, with a greater or less chance of success, fairly commit 
their cause to a sort of minor posterity. The purpose is excellent, and 
cannot be otherwise than successful. 

Tlic first volume, at least, is a capital earnest of success. “ Pelham,” 
a novel of the best school, which will be read as long as an admirer of 
wit or a lover of truth remains, with a new and most interesting intro- 
duction by the author, w’lth a characteristic likeness of him, and (not 
least in our regard) a type which is not diizzling to the eye, as many 
which seem liandsoine arc, but stands out from the page with a neat anil 
compact elegance — “ iViliam,” we say, attended thus, bus a kind of 
right to bespeak success for the wdiole series, llis friends The Dis- 
owned,” and Devereux,” will not be long, wc trust, befoie they join 
him. Complete, they shall have a saered comer on our hook-shelves. 
They shall meet Fielding llierc, and be wdthin the reach of even greater 
tlian Fielding. ' They shall find themselves, as a reward for their life 
and knowledge, whcie memories of Shakspeurc may be found. 

Mr. Bulwer always uses liis imaginative faculty, and his singular 
knowdedge of cliaracter, to the very best purpose — 

• “ He IS a keen observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men;" 

and he has a knowledge wdiich increases the value of this a thousand- 
fold, inasnnich as it directs his observation to the establislimcnt of high 
results o£ instruction and of mdral profit anil advantage. This, indeed, 
is what all true men of genius accomplish in one way or other. Wc 
recollect a passag^.in which the matter is admirably stated by a some- 
what shrewd Dunce—Mr. Dennis— and which wc regret being unable, at 
this moment, to lay our hands on. He says, however, as well as we can 
remember, that men of genius always excite interest, or ciniosity, or 
passion, in order to satisfy and improve, to delight and to reform the 
mind, and so to make mankind happier and better. He asserts that 
they do not prove their genius except by keeping two objects in view, a 
subordinate and a final one ; and that the subordinate one is pleasure, 
and the final one instruction. Now this is a description of the character 
of Mr. Bulwer’s novels, and the highest culogium that can be ])assed on 
them. Even the short introduction prefixed to this edition of “ Pel- 
ham ” has increased his claims on our respect and attention. So true it 
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is that the most trifling eontriButloij# of a man of gj^ius have value. 
He is like the lady in the fairy tale, of whom we have just been hearing 
a most interesting account from a young friend, who could not open 

her mouth but out came diamonds and pearls 

This introduction, in truth, is full of important advice, and of encou- 
ragement for all who may adopt it. For the formation of my story,” " 
bays Mr. Bulwer, “ 1 studied with no slight attention the great works of 
my predecessors, and attempted to derive from that study certain rules 
and canons to serve as a guide ; and if some of my younger contempo- 
raries, whom I could name, would only condescend to take the same pre- 
liminary pains that I did, I am sure that the ^result wcjpld be much 
more brilliant. It often happens to me to be consulted by persons about 
to attempt fiction, and I invariably find that they imagine they have 
only to sit down and write. They forget that art does not come by in- 
spiration, and that the novelist, dealing constantly with contrast and 
clfect, must, in thewddest and deepest sense of the^orcl, be an artist. 
They paint pictures^ for posterity without having learnt to draw.’’ Mr. 
Bulwer impresses also with great earnestness on the mind of the candi^ 
dale for literary honour, the necessity which exists for the greatest and 
most undivided attentlbn to the mere art of composition. It will startle the 
young “ genius ” who fancies that he has merely to wake up some fine 
morning, without any previous effort, and find himself on the spot cx- 
lioincly famous — to hear that Mr. Bulwer, a man of a genius as imriucs- 
tioiiable as the best tliat ever adorned this country, has been obliged to 
[)mcbuse the facility of exj3ressing his thoughtfrtiy a most laborious slow- 
ness in tlic first commencement, and a resolute refusal to write a second 
sentence until he had expressed his meaning in the best manner he could • 
ill the first. Nor is this all. He will barn, besides# that such labours 
as tliese make that well nigh certain which is almost impossible without 
them ; tliat a man’s own exertions arc indeed his bcstpations; that the 
])ublic is the only critic that has interest and no motive in iimlcrratiiig 
him; and that “ pride of Carving wdth one’s own hands one’s own 
name” is w^orth all the praise and all the cheers” of reviewers that 
ever befooled or misled the world. 

Mr. Bulwer’s simple and manly statement is indeed a very heavy hit * 
at these gentlemen icviewers. 'SVlth the honourable exception of three 
w'cekly journals, the Literary Gazette,” the ‘‘ Atlas,” and the “ Ex- 
aminer,” “ Pelham” w^as received with indilicrence or abuse by all the 
critics. But Mt. Bulwer indeed explifins it. “ I kn^iw not* a single 
critic, and scarcely a single author, when I began to write.” “ I have 
never received to tliis day,” he proceeds, “ a single v^grd of cncouiagc- 
ment from any of those writers wlio were' considered at one time tlie 
dispensers of reputation. Long after my name was not quite unknown 
in every other country where English literature is received, the great 
quarterly journals of my own disdained to recognise iny existence.” 
Why the truth is, and Mr. Bulwer knows it, that these leviewcis arc in 
tlie main very sorry fellows. The fact is, men who review books are 


, * We must, however, except the iWiVico/ writings of Mr. Bulwer, — and express 
our sincere regret that one so admirably calculated to infotm our minds, improve our 
tastes, and admiiuster to our enjoyment, should descend from the high ^Hidest^l on 
which hf btands to struggle in an arena — for the ungraceful and unholy combata in 
which hi ijf altogether unfitted by nature, habit and education. — K d. 
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generally men Wlio have foimd themselves unable to write them ; and 
men, moreover, who entertain on that score reasonable annoyance and 
sj)Icen. They have been failed in literature, therefore they set up as its 
guardians. St. Neponiuk ^^a8 made the patron saint of bridges, and 
of all who pass over them, simply because he himself happened to lose 
his life from a bridge. Tlic reason is an exquisite one, and very plain ; 
and so is it with our critics. Some, however, it will be urged, have 
really passed the bridge. It must have been an asses’ one then. They 
may have written books, but the books, we dare be sworn, were very bad 
ones. But enougli of the review'd s. 

A narrow' eijscape, top, Mr. Bulwer would seem to have had from those 
more dreaded, and more powerful guardians of the gates of literature — 
the publishers. We have here a description of the first trials he made, 
and of tlie reception they met with from a celebrated publisher, who 
considered the volume of too sliglit a nature for separate publication, 
and recommended me to send the best of the papers to a magazine. 1 
was not at that time much inclined to a periodical mode of publishing, 
and thought no more of what, if nvgtp to the reader, had indeed been 
diffi riles to the author. Soon afterwards I went abroad.’’ On his 
return he had the good fortune (yet how much less an advantage to him 
ihau to the world ! ) to meet with a more favourable reception for his 
subsequent writings from Mr. Colburn. 

This edition of Pelham” is rendered still more valuable by the first 
publication, in a sketch of some forty pages, of the original geim of that 
masterly novel. The readier will follow wuth interest these “ first sprightly 
runnings” of Mr. Buhver’s genius. They snfliciently indicate the full 
stream of wit, eloquence, passion, and powder, which was so soon to follow. 
Mr. Bulwer, though a boy in ‘years wlien he w rote “ Mortimer ; or the 
Memoirs of a Gentleman,” had yet some experience of the world, which 
he had entered jlrematurely. The result is precisely what was to have 
been expected under such circumstances. The w'orld is the agent, the 
man the ])assive instrument. “ Mortimer” is changed by. the usages of 
society, against which he cannot stniggle, and becomes little better 
than a fiend. The way in which this is wrought is really at times ap- 
palling, from the vciy levity and boy-likc sport of the most passionate 
siuialions. We feel ourselves one moment in the control of a master of 
the emotions, and hud oui selves laughed at the next, and made nearly ri- 
diculous. Out (i all this how nobly, and with what a fine self-correcting 
moial, “*Pclham” has arisen ! * There we find, that let the usages of the 
world be what they may, a man of sense can subject them to himself, 
instead of being conquered by them, and “ gradually grow wise by the 
very foibles of his youtli.” Mr. Bulwer bus, indeed, wrought out his 
own conception of a new , a useful, and a hn])py moral in this celebrated 
w'oik. He has redeemed and brightened the commonplaces of life, and 
proved that “ the lessons of society do not necessarily corrupt, but that 
w'c may be both men of tlie world, and even, to a certain degree, men of 
jileasure, and yet be something wiser — nobler — better.” 

We are very sure that no one ever yet read “ Pelham” in a right and 
proper spirit without feeling thus — wiser, nobler, better for its lessons^ 
That has alicudy secured for Mr, Bulwer the grateful hearing and 
tbc^applause of posterity. 
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“ Tom ! said my wortliy progenitor to me, as we eat one evening 
over a second bottle of unpaid claret, at his chambers in Albany ; “ Tom, 
what is that iingentlemanlike and ill-folded dispatch that you’re conning 
so attentively, with a face that’s enough to turn your wine into vinegar? ” 

“ My tailor’s bill, Sir,” said I, with a groan that came ah imis prce- 
cordiisy followed up by a scarcely audible maledictory exclamation, 
which I will not repeat, for fear of shocking the ladies. 

“ Poor devil ! ” ejaculated the “ governor.” 

“ Meaning me. Sir? ” said I. 

“ No, Tom, meaning your tailor; you’re welcome to the benefit of it, 
however. But no mattij^.^11 your glass, and let us hear the sum 

“ Only five hundred. Sir, iii round numbers.” 

Is that all ? how very moderate I ” exclaimed my exemplary parent, 

“ Wily, indeed, Sir,” said I, “it might as well have been a thousand, 
for any chance he ha^ of seeing his money.” 

“ That you may say, Tom ; but this sort of thing can’t go on forever, 
and how long do you Hatter yourself that it will last ? ” 

“ That is a point beyond my powers of computation, Sir ; a spent 
fortune is like a spent cannon-ball — it goes a great way before it stops.” 

“ Ay ! but it does stop at last, Tom; and let me tell you, there was 
but a small trifle of powder in the charge, al; starting. Tom, there’s 
but one thing for it, and I’ve told you so a thousand times, only you 
keep never-minding me ; you must marr;^ an heiress or a rich widow.” 

“ The Lord defend me from widows, Sir 1 ” e:!Maimcd I, with a 
shudder (for there teas a wido>v — and a rich w'idow too — but more of 
her anon) ; and as for heiresses, Sir, I don’t believe* in them. They 
are like ghosts, or mermaids, or griffins, or unicorns ; one hears of such 
things— some of tliem wcll-authcnticated cases too — but one never 
meets with them oneself,” 

“ Psha! Tom, you arc a lazy, indolent dog, or you might do very^ 
well, if you wmuld set about it in earnest ; to begin with, you are a de- 
vilish good-looking fellow^ ! ” 

“ So the women do say,” answered I, with a peep at the chimney- 
glass. 

“ Six feet one.” 

“In my stockings,” said I. 

“ Young enough, in any conscience,” said my father. 

“ I should think so,” said I, “ in spite of my wig.” 

“ A Captain in the Guards.” 

“ True,” said I, “ for the last ten years, and heartily sick of the 
same.” 

“ Heir- apparent to an old Baronetcy, and an estate of three tliousand 
a year, in the county Tipperary.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ saddled with a double mortgage, and the jointures 
of two immortal old women ! ” * 

“ Well, Tom, all the more necessary for you to make the most of it* 
You know very well it’s all up with me ; and if this infernal dissolution 
takes place, I shall find it convenient to cross the water for the benefit 
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of my health ; but it’s of no use talking to you. Are you going to the 
Opera to-night ? ” 

“ I believe I must look in there by-and-by ; Lady Hornsey has sent 
me a ticket, as usual.” 

“ Ay, ay 1 There^s a chance for you, I have no doubt, if you think 
proper to avail yourself of it; a mighty good sort of woman, I'm told, 
with a clear five thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, with a face like a nutmeg-grater, and a squint that’s enough 
to give one a vertigo ! — old enough to be my mother, too ! ” 

“ The carriage is ready, Sir Dionysius,” said the servant, most op^ 
portunely interrupting rOiir tcHe-d'-tete, 

“ Well,” said the Baronet, “ go your own road, Tom ; you young 
gentlemen are always too wise to be taught— you must buy your expe- 
rience, and a rare price you are likely to pay for it.” 

“ Faith ! so I ought,” said I, “ for it’s the only thing I am ever 
likely to pay for 

Thereupon, my revered relative walked off, leaving me to the society 
of the empty claret-jug and my own reflections. 

“ Tom,” quoth 1, soliloquizing, “ the governor is riglit — something 
muH be done in the matrimonial line — it is now or never — you will be 
thirty next month — ‘ time has thinned your flowing locks’ — a grey hair 
makes its appearance now and then in your wliiskers — but for all that, 
your day is not yet gone by — you must l>e ‘ up and doing,’ however — 
the spring is half over — there is an end to all things iu this world, even 
to the patience of well-bred duns and the credit of civilized debtors — it 
is highly jirobablc that before the shooting season fairly sets in, you may 
be reduced to the dreadful alternative of Lady Hornsey or the King’s 
Bench — * the dagger or the bowl’ with a vengeance! — NHmporte ! — 
death before the dowager ! say I ; but in the mean time, we may as well 
make the most of her Opera tickets.” 

Habit,” saitli the proverb, “is second nature;” which philosophical 
maxim accounts, they say, for tlie equanimity of cels under the process 
of excoriation, and the cheerful vivacity of lobsters during their immer- 
sion in boiling water. We certainly get used to ever\ thing in this 
world, from the tax-gatherer to the iic-doidonveux ; and fortunately for 
myself, long ])ractice liad qualified me to emulate the firmness displayed 
by the above' mentioned ichthyological proficients in practical philosophy. 
In fact, although I could not be said, either literally or metaphorically, 
to have Ifben evfer flayed alive, hut water was a medium in wliicli I had 
long existed so liabiUially, that my moral epidermis might be fairly 
reported as proof ttgaiiist a scald. Thus it w^as that in spite of the un- 
comfortable prognostics in which my worthy father indulged, and I could 
not fail to participate, 1 found no dilliculty in summoning the requisite 
degree of placid nonchalance to my aid ere I sliowed myself at the King’s 
Theatre — no fit locale for the exhibition of blue devils, except such as 
figure in the opera of “ Don Giovanni ” or the ballet of “ Faust.” 

To one less seasoned than myself to the contrarietes attendant on 
financial embarrassments, my entrance into the pit would have appeared 
singularly inauspicious ; for there, in the door- way, leaning with his 
elbow against the wall, while his correctly-attired person, gracefully 
disposed in conformity to Hogarth’s “ line of beauty,” projected so far 
as nearly to impede the passage, stood my tailor ! — the identical schneh 
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tier ^'hose “ small account ” had given rise to the unsatisfactory discus- 
sion which I have just reported. 

A tyro in the noble science of dun-soothing would certainly have en- 
deavoured to slip by unobserved, under the conviction that it is highly 
inexpedient to recall the fact of your existence to the memory of your 
creditors, unless you have serious thoughts of paying them ; hut I knew 
better. Civility is a cheap “ circulating medium,” and although 'not 
strictly a “ legal tender” for value received, it is often effectual to pro- 
crastinate still farther the long-defcired resumption of cash payments.’^ 

Mr. was gazing intently through his mother-of-pearl Dei^onshire^ 

which was hr ague in the direction of a box on the first tier. J^a/urais 
l>Xi m’eclipser ; but I scorned it. * • 

How d’ye do, IVfr. ? ” said I, addressing him with as much 

disinvoUvra as if he had been a member of White’s. 

Mr. acknowledged my couilesy with a flattered look. For a 

tailor, he was very much like a gentleman. ^ 

May I ask to what ‘ bright particular star ’ you are just now con- 
fining your astronomical observations ?’* said I, seeing the lorgnette 
brought into play. 

“ I was admiring ^le beautiful Miss Henderson,” answered he; ‘‘ in 
that box over the second chandelier. The great heiress, I mean.” 

Wliat 1 a beauty and an heiress, too ! That is a conjunction un- 
lieaid of ill the planetary system of our London w'orld. Perhaps you 
could put me in the way of an introduction.” 

“ I veiy much wish it was in my power to«do so, Captain Bcrming- 
hain/’ answered the schiieider, with an obliging smile and a icspecilul 
bow. • 

“ So do I, with all my heart, Mr. said I, as J w'alkecl off; “ for 

//o^/rsake, as well as my own,” added lySotio rorc, how^ever ; for I feared 
lie miaht think the observation personal. • 

“ Well,” thought I tomyssclf, as I squeezed through the alley, in the 
direction of Miss IJenclcison’s box, Fas rst ot ah hnsto docrri 
which, fieely tianslaleil, means that a gentleman may take a hint even 
fioni his tailor. “ Lei ns sec what this divinity is hke.” 

1 looked up. 1 was ^^ansfixed. She was a divinity ! Such an* 
alabaster brow k such glossy ringlets ! such Grecian purity of features! 
and, better still, such Bniuh purity of expression! such a soul in that 
soft dark eye ! such a delicate tinge on that fair cheek ! such grace and 
dignity iii that swan-like neck; with ft hand and arm, that ijiighl have 
driven Phidias himself to dcs-jieration ! “ She is an angel !” exclaimed 

I : “ hut an heiress ! the thing is impossible.” ,, 

From this vision of Paiadise I tinned to a far different object — my 
adorable widow, whose box was at no great distance,^ and so situated, 
that she could take very accurate note of the direction in which my eyes 
had been fixed for the previous ten minutes. From the unusual pro- 
jection of her black velvet hat over the parapet ^ I shrewdly suspected 
that she was watching my movements ; and although 1 was by no means 
desirous to encourage the development of her penchant, yet as 

I found her a convenient acquaintance, I came to the conclusion that 
politeness required me to ])ay my respects to hef forthwith, especially as 
I might, perhaps, without any apparent anxiety on the subject, elicit 
some iiifoi inaiioii concerning Miss Henderson, from one who dealt in all 
the gossip, and more than all the scandal, ot London. 
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She received me but coldly, in coneequence, probably, O^f the tardiness 
of my arrival ; find seemed disposed to “ play off’* the individual who 
had preceded me in the performance of his devoirs. Tliis was a raw- 
boned, pale-faced and lanky-haired Professor at the Royal Institution, 
who wore gold spectacles, and took vast quantities of Lundy Foot. His 
appearance, I should have thought, would have been a regular scare- 
Cupid ; but Lady Hornsey was blue as ignited alcohol, and there is no 
calculating the force of scientific sympathies. 

After remaining for a short time a silent auditor of some very inflam- 
matory discourse concerning the nature of gases^ sufficiently analogous 
to the state of the atmosphere, I determined to leave the worthy Pro- 
fessor in undiliturbed possession of the field ; and accordingly made my 
escape on the first practicable opportunity which a pause in the conver- 
sation afforded. 

In spite of all my inquiries I could obtain no positive information on 
the subject of the Jovely Miss Henderson, whose anti-romantic name I 
was the less inclined to deplore, from the consolatory reflection that it 
was changeable. That she attracted a good deal of attention was evi- 
dent ; but all those to whom I applied for the necessary domiciliary, 
genealogical, and financial renseignemens^ seemed' as much at n loss as 
myself to account for the sudden and unannounced appearance of so 
brilliant a luminary in the “ starry firmament” of fashion. 

It need scarcely be told that, ere the close of the ballet^ I took my 
station at the entrance of the crush-room, to watch for the arrival of my 
nymph, on her way to her carriage. She eame forth from her box, 
leaning on an elderly man, evidently her father, and accompanied by a 
mustachioed merveilleux in w^aiting. If she had appeared lovely at a 
distance, her atcractions certainly lost nothing on a nearer inspection ; 
and the witchery of her soft, clear voice, which occasionally reached my 
ear, as she addr(jssed a few' observations to her party, accomplished the 
work of fascination, and completed the measure of the romantic enthu- 
siasm with which the first glance of her angelic countenance had in- 
spired me. 

While thus “ drinking delicious poison’’ from her eyes, I stood gazing 
upon her in mute admiration, at a respectfql^istance, I heard snatches 
of conversation behind rnc, in which her claims and perfections seemed 
to form the principal subject of discussion. 

“ Lovely creature ’.—Splendid eyes, by Jove !— Miss Henderson- 
great lieiress — uncle died in India — father, City man— very wealthy — 
Stock Exchange — Inindrcd and fifty thousand down. — Man with her ! — 
Lord Q\o\\-somcthijig-or-other — Irish peer — very hard up — not a rap — 
cleaned out a few nights since at the Athenaiiim^,” 

I looked wistfully towards the inter locntcurs^ but they were strangers 
to me. I had, however, obtained some hearsay evidence respecting the 
lady, and was obliged to content myself wdth that for the present. 

How malignantly envious I felt of Lord CXon-something-or -other 
when I heard the fair object of my devotion say to him, with a winning 
smile, as she prepared to obey the summons that reached Tier from 
below, “ Remember, we shall expect to see your Lordship on Monday - 
evening, — a very small' party." 


♦ Meaning, of course, not the distinguished club, but the notorious trambllnjr' 
house of that name. o , p e 
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I followed^he iktiter and’ daughter down stairs, into 

their carriage, and felt like Ruggiero in “ The Reverse <w„ tw Dto^We 
Arrangement,’’ — 

** Barbs, barbs ! alas ! too swift ye flew, 

Her neat post-waggon trotting in.” 

Coach, Sir ? — coach, Sir ? Cab, Sir ? — cab, Sir ?’* was re-echoed 
on all sides. 

A sudden thought struck me as the barouche drew off, I jumped 
into a cab — Follow that carri^e,” said I to the driver. “ Come, be 
quick ! or you will lose sight of it.** 

Why, then,*’ answered the auriga^ in tones dthat at o>ce proclaimed 
his country, bad ’cess to rac if I don’t make you spin over the ground 
in iligaiit style, and no mistake ! Only it wouldn’t do to stick too close 
to their skirts, as them divils of sarvents might smoke us.” 

Umph !” thought I to myself, a respectable confidant for an ajpiire 
du emuTy Master Tom Bermingham ! But no mattery the end must 
sanctify the means.” 

On we went — the barouche before, the cab behind — ^up Regent- street, 
across Cavendish-sq^jare, up Harley-street, until the carriage stopped at 
a house situated within a few doors of the New-road. 

The cabmanl^till a good deal in the rear, checked his Rosiiiante. 

“ What’ll I do now,. Sir?” inquired he. 

“ Wait a moment,” said I, “ till the carriage draws off. But stay, f 
have it ! It will be a rather hazardous tri^k, certainly ; hut there's 
nothing like making a bold push. Pal, you shall have a sovereign if 
you will undertake to overturn me as close to that house as possiye — 
without breaking any hones.” 

Done!” said he; “ hut I needn’f send the doh over. I’ll just 
dhrivc again’ that lamp-post — asy, like. Do you jump out, and throw 
yourself on the ground ; lie quite (quiet), and lave the rest to me.” 

There was no time to he lost, as we heard the carriage-steps put down. 
While he spoke, Pat suited the action to the woid; — bang we went 
against the post. I was not sufficiently prepared for the shock, compa- 
ratively gentle as it wa^ I was fairly jciked out, and, without any 
spontaneous effort, mea^PId my length on the curh-stone rather moic 
roughly than I had calculated ; while my faithful squire set up a shout 
that might have been heard at the Zoological, and in two minutes t)ic 
master and servants of the house wcre«colIcctcd around me. 

I lay quite motionless, and, to all appearance, insedsible /while ex- 
clamations of terror and pity hurst from the different individuals who 
composed the group, as they lifted me from the grotlftd, and carried me, 
unresisting, into the hall. 

I had scarcely been deposited on a couple of hall-chairs when I heard 
a female voice, which I immediately recognised, exclaiming, “ Good 
heavens! what’s the matter?” and a faint scream which followed the 
question proved that the fair inquirer fully appreciated the awful nature 
of the casualty. 

Here, Julia; for God’s sake, your vinaigrette, eau-de-Cologne, salts 
— anything ! Kerens a ])oor gentleman who ha» just been thrown out of 
a cab. John, run for the apothecary round the corner ! God bless^ me ! 
I am afraid he’s dreadfully injured.” 

I gave a faint groan, without opening my eyes. 
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. ** Oh J for mertyV »a&^, hTin| him iwto the dinlx:^g*- 7 bo^ poor young 
, man exclaimed the lovely Julia. And when, id obedience to her be- 
nevolent suggestion, I had been removed to a softer couch, the dear 
angel actually went down on her knees, and began rubbing my temples 
_ with eau' de-Cologne. 

Yesi I felt those delicate fingers on my forehead : her breath fanned 
my cheek ! I would have broken ten legs to secure such a moment ; 
and, lucky dog that I was ! I enjoyed it in a whole skin. 

' X,;waB fearful, however, of carrying the joke too far, lest the surgeon 
should arrive, and insist upon phlebotomizing me, or, what would he 
worse, dis9^f| that I shamming ; I therefore, with a d<^p-drawn 
opened iiy eyes, and looked languidly around me. What rapture, 
to meet the earnest gaze of those soft black orbs I — to see that heavenly 
countenance bending over me in anxiety and alarm— nay, as I almost 
flattered myself, with sometliing of a tender interest ! 

Thank God, hef revives !” exclaimed she, in a tone of delight ; but I 
could, of course, only recover my consciousness gradually. Before I 
was sufficiently collected to speak, one of the party, having unrolled me 
fi’om my cloak, had extracted my card-case from ijiy coat-pocket, and 
read my name and address as therein recorded — Capt. Bermingham, 

Guards, Albany.” # 

God bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr. Henderson, “ Captain Ber- 
mingham, of the Guards ! The son of Sir Dionysius, the member for 

, whom w'e met at dinner last w'cek, at the Scymour-lligginbothams’. 

He told me his son was in the Guards. I hope, my dear Sir,” he con- 
tinuQ(l, addressing me, you are not seriously hurt ?” 

• No, iiotliing of consequence, I believe,” answered I, faintly. I 
really — I — am quitt shocked — I am afraid I am giving a great deal of 
trouble.” ' 

‘‘ Don’t mentiofi it, my dear Sir.” said my good Samaritan. “ But 
pay com])08e yourself, until the arrival of tlie surgeon, who will be here 
immediately.” 

“ Will he ?” thought I ; then I must he off immediately, after I 
Jiavc secured an excuse for calling to-morroWj^ 

Thank you very much,” said I, rupid^PIviving ; “ but I trust I 
shall have no serious occasion for his services. My left arm is a little 
bruised, I believe ; but I am sure I have no bones broken — I was only 
a good deal stunned. T shall, lipw'evcr, be quite well, in a minute or 
tw’o, and eftnnot think of trespassing farther, to-night, on yoiir kindness. 

My name is Bermingham — Captain Bermingham of the Guards. 

I must make the hftSt of my w^ay home now; but I trust you will allow 
mcj w^hen I am rather more presentable, to have the honour of calling 
upon you, and expressing more fully the gratitude I feel for tlic benevo- 
lent attention I have received.” 

I shall be happy to see you, at any time, Captain Bermingham— 
<fepecially as I have the pleasure of being slightly acquainted with your 
worthy father. But you really must not think of going — you cannot 
walk, I am sure. But stay, if you really will go, my carriage is here, 
and shall take you slowly home.” 

u ^ cannot think of-—” 

Nay, I must insist. My coachman shall drive very carefully. In 
w'luch diiection were you going?” 
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" My dear Sir— you aw tod kind— nny head is soehn^sed^I seawely 
^cotlect—I think — I believe I was going to join sotee fHbids in the 
Kegent s Park , to sxip after the opera ; hut, as you reallv 4re so kind as 
to allow me the use of your carriage, I shall trouble the coachitian to 
drive me home to the Albany.” 

During all this time, I was furtively watching the countenance of the 
lovely Julia, whose interest in my welfare was apparently not diminished . 
by my restoration to consciousness. I have no doubt I looked pale, for 
in the performance of my successful manoeuvre, 1 had got a slight shake j 
and my left shoulder just warned me that there was sufficient of reality 
in the ^iffair to heighten the effect of the romance. 

I now took my leave, as gracefully as n as consistent with the imaginary 
injuries I had sustained in the fall ; and supported by the arm of one of 
the servants, I proceeded to the carriage. But before I had got out of 
the house, it occurred to me that I ought, in conjmon gratitude, to in- 
quire the name of my new friend, as I could not be supposed to know it. 

I therefore begged that he would have the goodness to inform me to 
whom I was so greatly indebted, &c. He complied by giving me his 
card, which, having asked it merely for form’s sake, I put into my 
pocket without looking at it ; and indeed theic was not sufficient light 
at the street-door, where T received it, to admit of my reading the name. 

“ Plasc your honour,” said the cabman, as I was slowly assisted into 
the cjuriago, ‘‘ \on’ve fortrotten the fare.” 

Get along with }ou,” said the butler. Do you think the gentle- 
man’s n^oitig to pay you, for a’most breaking his neck ? You ought to 
he had up to Bow-stfeet.” 

“ Stay,” said I, with Clnistian megkne^'S, and a forgiveness of inju* 
rics that was truly edifying, I daie say the poor man is not much to 
Ijlartic, and accidents uill Jia])])eii. Here is your fa^c, my good fellou,” 

I contimicd, slipping a sovereign into his hand, “ and for God’s sake, 
dri\e moic cautiously iu future.” 

Ml’. IlcmIersonV servants delivered me safely in Albany, with every 
jiuTfiution that my procarions state recjuired. 

M\ fatlier had not mtnrncd from Ins club, and I gave the strictcf^t 
iniunetioTis that he shomd not he informed of what had ocemred, — sup- 
[losing tilua)s — and I regret to say it wa® not a matter of course — that 
he did not make his appearance in that exquisite b^ate of beatitude in 
which the vulear cares of existence, ami the trifling injeiests of humanity, 
rink into insigiiilicanco in the eyes of one who is 

“ O'er a the ills o’ hie victorioiift ’ 

After a niglit of unbroken slumbers, enlivened by very agreeable 
di earns, throughout which romantic affection and marriage settlements 
— the daits of Cupid and the three per cent, coiihols — w'ere oddly jum- 
• blcd in my head, according to the usual incongruity of the fantastic 
visions of Morpheus, I arose in high spirits, and very little the w’orse for 
my tumble. As [ was completing iny toilet, — an o]»enilion in which I 
ilid not forget a black silk handkei chief, by way of a sling for my mna- 
l tiled arm, — as 1 meant it to do gicat execution,— I saw on my dressing- 
table the caid which 1 liad leccivcd from my Ilarlcy-street fricnd.on the 
[ueccding night, and which 1 had taken from my waistcoat-pocket while 
iiiidi ebbing. What was iny surprise, when I dibcovered that, instead of 
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“ Mr. Henderson,’^ it bore the name of Lieut .-Col. Sir George Jer- 
voisc I” Could it be the same card ?— Yes, there was the address — 
No. — , Upper Harlcy-street. 

“ Well,’’ thought I, ‘‘ J look it for granted he was her father ; but I 
suppose he is only her uncle. Perhaps her father is dead. So much 
the better — ^parents are sadly in the way, when a young lady is disposed 
to make a disinterested match.” 

With this consolatory reflection, I made my appearance at the break- 
fast tabic, wlierc I found the “ governor ” all sympathy for my mishap, 
of which he had heard the most exaggerated accounts. 

At his re<j(iesl, I now gave him my version of the affair, which was 
tolerably correct, as far as it went, although I took the liberty of sup- 
pressing such facts as I was not desirous to communicate. I therefore 
said nothing of Miss Henderson, but dwelt long and eloquently on the 
kindness of Sir George Jervoise. “ lie staled. Sir,” observed f, 
“ that he had had the pleasure of meeting you at dinner lately.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” said my father, suddenly recollecting the 
name. “ It was no later than last week, at the Seymour-Higginbothains’. 
1 sat next to him, and a very sensible, agreeable fellow,, he is. The dinner 
was given in honour of him and his young bride !” 

“ .exclaimed, or rather screamed I, bouncing from my chair. 

Why, Avhat the devil’s the matter with the man?” said my father, 
staring in amazement. 

Bride. Sir ? Did you |ay ‘ bride ?’ ” 

** Yes, Sir ! his bride ! And a mighty pretty woman she is, T can 
J;ellyoii! witli a splendid pair of black eyes. An heiress, too. They 
oilly been married about three w eeks. She was a Miss Henderson.” 

I started on bny Veet, u])sctting sundry cups and saucers in the 
abruptness of the n^^ovemeut, tore off the sling from my arm, threw it 
into the fire, and began pacing the room wnth gigantic strides. 

“ Good Ijord !” exclaimed my father, in real alarm, “ the boy’s mad ! 
My life for it ! he has had a concussion of the brain in that cursed fall !” 
And so saying, he began ringing the bell, as if the house w^as on fire. 

V “ For heaven’s sake, Sir!” said I, “ don’t ^rm the neighbourhood. 
I have only made a confounded fool pf myself ;®-that’s all !” 

“ Well, Tom,” said he, “ I am glad it's no worse ; but as it isn’t the 
first time by a great man}, to my certain knowledge, you may as well 
take it easy, any how.” c 

Take it easy, indeed !” exclaimed L “ When I have run the risk 
of breaking my neck for nothing ! But you shall hear the whole truth, 
Sir, and judge of m]f ‘disappointment.” 

I then proceeded to supjdy the deficiencies of my former narrative, 
and put my worthy father in possession of all the facts of the case. He 
listened to niy recital with the most provoking hilarity ; and, after com- 
])limenting me on what he was pleased to designate my “ unheard-of im- 
pudence,” and ‘‘ unparalleled efl’rontery,” he ended by declaiing, with 
an oath, that I was his “ own sou, every inch of me.” 

‘‘ But, Tom, my boy,” said he, “ don’t be down-hearted ! There 
are ple^ity of heiresses— and pretty ones, too — to be had, if you will 
only tqkc the trouble of looking for them ; — and, at all events, if the 
worst come to the worst, there is Lady Hornsey,” 

‘‘ Don’t mention the old sorceress !” said I, “ unless you wish to give 
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me aiiother fit of St. Vitus. I’ll have nothing to saj W her or any bofly 
else, ril go at once, and throw myself into the Regent’s 

“ Ah ! then. Tom,’* said my affectionate relative, sure the Basin in 
the Green Park is a deal more convenient !” 

Why, ifs nearer, as you observe, Sir,” said I. “ But I wish to do 
the polite thing ; and, after Sir George’s attention to me last night, it 
will be but decorous to leave ray card in Ilarley-strfiet, P. P. C. on my 
way.” 

To Harley-street T went accordingly ; and as, in spftc of the awful 
discovery which I had made, I was^^ather anxious than otherwise to 
appear tnterestiiig in the eyes of the adoiabl^f Lady Jlirvoiso, I judged 
it exjjcdicnt to resume my sling, in case I should be admitted. But 
even this slight relief was denied me. Neither Sir George nor his lady 
was at home, and I w'as obliged to content myself with leaving my card, 
accompanied hy a grateful message, '•which I trussed to the servants to 
deliver. * • . 

Never was the equanimity of my temper more grievously disturbed 
than on that day. But, lucky or unlucky, merry or sad, people in this 
world must dinc,*that is to say if they can get a dinner; and after 
fuming away my whole morning over the Sunday papers at the Lliib, 1 
suddenly recollected that I was engaged for that day to Lady Hornsey. 

“ Well,” said I, “ it is a horc, ])ut I may as well go and see iiow the 
Professor gets on.” 

Whether it was that I had mistaken thcjiour, or bestowed too much 
lime on the cares of the toilet, or that I wished, by coiicentiating the 
RtU-ntion of the whole party upon mo, to give greater effect to my enhr^ 
I eumiot exactly say, but I airivcd hiie in Beikdov-square. Ihe com- 
pany had sat dow'u to dinner. The first object thiu attracted mj iiotiu, 
as I entered, was the Professor, installed ns t’nmi j,le la inm\on, at llic 
bottom of the table,— a post which I had frequently lillcd, at the retpicst 
of the “ fair hostess,” who probably considered me in a state of prohntzou 


for its more permanent occupancy. , , i a 

Little did I heed the gleam of triumiih which shot from under the 
specs of my scientific ffiend, for, lo! within two of him, radiant in « 
tlie splendour of her unrivalied charms, sat Lady Jervoise! Her hus- 
band (e/iw/) was the devter supporter of the chair. 

I dropped into the only vacant scat, which, hy good luck, was next to 
her. Our recognition was mutual and my arm. still eu ' ”'“'7"’’ 
elicited the kindest inquiries, in a tone that was anything but indiilerent. 

The conversation proceeded with great spirit. ^ Ilei manner was as 
fascinating as her countenance was angelic. Eveiy sentence she uttered 
increased my adoration and my despair. I drank wine with Sir Ocorge, 
and wished he had pledged me in Prussic acid; hut t ic oii y ycngcance 
I had it in my power to inflict was flirting with his wife ; w inch act of 
“ wild justice,” as Bacon culls revenge, 1 performed to the best ot my 
ability.^ She listened with no reluctant car to the “ soft nothings with 
which 1 assailed her ; but every now and tlien I observed on ber face n 
momentaiy expression of surjirise, for which 1 was at a oss to account. 
At length, when, upon one occasion, I had said your 
interrupted me with considerable hesitation, while a deep but most be- 
coming glow of timidity dift'uscd itself over her lovely couuteiiaucc. 


1 
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** Do you know/* sttid she, I rather think you are under a mistake 
with respect to me 

“ Indeed!** said I, while my heart gave a bounce. “ Have I not 
the pleasure of addressing Lady Jervoise 

' No ” at^weted she, laughing ; and directing my attention to a very 
pretty little black-eyed woman w^ho sat near the • Professor, at the optw- 
site side of the table, “ that is Lady Jervoise. You did not see her last 
night, for she was not very well, and stayed away from the Opera, l am 
her sister, and dti a visit with her. 3fij name is Julia Henderson.” 

* * * ^ , 

Reader, shall®! go on? or do you anticipate the result? My star 
was in the ascendant ! They say the course of true love never did nni 
toootli;** perhaps so ; but with me the waters had been so “ dark and 
stormy at starting, it was but fair that, during the remainder of the 
voyage, the stream should flow in an even though rapid current. I 
have not space for the particulars ; suffice it to say, that the fair Julia 
was a co-heiress ; that her Indian uncle and stock-exchange father were 
both dead ; that she herself was lately amved from Paris under the care 
of a step-mother ; that her fortune, which was, howe#r, only half wlmt 
my crush-room friend had reported, was entirely at her own disposal ; 
and finally, that, within tsvo months of my cab ajlvcntuve, I bad the 
pleasure of coin^ertiug Miss Henderson into Mrs. Bermingbam, — a trans- 
formation which, 1 am happy to say, we have neither of us, so far, seen 
occasion to regret. C. H. 


< 

THE CAPTIVE HEART. 

BY THE HOxV. MRS. NORTON. 

As I he freed bird from its prison springs, 
With eager heart and glancing eye, 

And, spreading out its quivering wings, 
Flies upward to the happy sky^ 

So my poor heart, so long thine own, 

At length from Love’s enchanlment iiee, 
Goes forth into the w^orld alone, 

Exulting in its liberty. 

Hut 'as that bird, a pris’ner long, 

With weary wing, unused to soar, 

Forgeie to ti ill his joyous song, 

And feebly sinks to earth once more, 

So from its bonds released in vain, 

My heart its fainting strength essays, 
Then feels the recollected chain, 

And sinks — as in my prison’d days ! 

Alas ! too like that wild bird’s flight 
The heart which love at length sets free : 
He seeks the greenwood s known delight. 
And I my youth’s lost liberty ; 

Sliunn’d by his mates, he flies alone, 

I, welcomed back by friends of yore, 

Find each vain pleasure tedious grown— 
My heart hath lost the power to mir ! 
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GENERAL JACICSON. 

In 1S31 I accidentally missed my passage in the New York packet 
for Havre. I was going abroad for some years, but having made my 
adieux — ^painful ones in that country of strong domestic attadiments-^I 
had ten days upon my hands, and nothing promised to fill the time so 
satisfactorily as a journey of some four hundred miles, to pay my 
respects to General Jackson, and see the nominal capital of the United 
States. 

1 arrived in Washington on a hot evening infAugust. # At this season 
our diplomatic metropolis is nearly deserted. J was set down by the 
stage-coach, in which I was the only passenger, at the door of a vast 
hotel. Ten or fifteen negroes, slaves and servants in the establishment, 
crowded around to take my baggage, and I was led through an inner 
court that resounded to my echoing footsteps, an3, passing a hundred 
vacant apartments, arrived at tlic ‘‘cool rooms’* I had asked for, at 
the end of a long kind of opera-house corridor. This was the gieat 
liotel of Washington, and the house in which the large proportion of the 
Members of Congress live during the session. It would accommodate, 
perhaps, three hundred people, and is built around two considerable 
courts, with galleries something in the fashion of an aubarge in Switzer- 
land, 

It was a bright moonlight night, and I tgok the opportunity of the 
sun’s absence to stroll through the city. As I took my hat, a young 
negro lad, who had been appointed to the particular charge of me, came 
up, and laid his hand aficctionately in Jhe small of my back, and, en-"" 
quiring if I was rested after my journey, followed me out, and set a chair 
for me upon the side walk, in front of the hotel. Onp or two white per- 
sona sat smoking on the other side of the door, with their chairs resting 
upon two legs and leaning back against the house, and the iiiieniployc(l 
blacks were gathered in a group at a respectful distance, chatLcring and 
laughing with auiinuted voice and gesture, singularly in contrast with 
the supine altitudes and indolent iindcr-tones of their wliite masters. My 
attendant, who I found was called “ Vivian Grey,” in compliment to 
the thcii new novel of Mr, D’Israeli, seemed somewhat surprised at my 
rejection of the comfortable al fresco wliicli he bad provided for me ; 
but finding I was bent upon a walk to»sec the town, he \\liip))cd off ins 
white apron, stuiled it in his bosom, and fulloworl me bareheaded, 
explaining the lions as he went along, but assiduously maintaining his 
position at half a step behind me, and though familrar and humorous in 
his remarks, preserving in everything else the respect of an inferior. 
Though an American, I was from the north, and as much a stranger to 
the manners of the southern blacks as an Englishman w^ould have been 
'(this was the first slave I had ever seen), and 1 must say, after a great 
deal of experience of servants in all countries since, tliat “ Vivian Grey’' 
and his brethren are by much the best class of servants, take them all 
in all, that I have yet seen. The objection of their familiarity is a trific 
weighed against the simple affectionateness and interest in their masters 
from which it springs, and is better, a thousand times, than the insolent 
civility and selfishly-measured attentions of the boasted English waiter. 

, Even with the charm of moonlight, Washington was a desolai'e scene. 
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The capitol, really a mbst noble and imposing structure, and capable of 
great defence aa a work of art, stood lofty and lonely on the slight 
ascent which it crowns ; and a mile off, on a similar swell of land, the 
snow-white mansion of the President was clearly visible through the 
transparent night ; 'and between lay a long and broad street, lin^ with 
trees and houses, but with scarce a human being stirring from one end 
to the other. A group or two of negroes, distinguishable far off by their 
'merry voices and hearty laughter, were the only interruption to the soli- 
tude and silence of the scene. 

I breakfasted early the following morning, and in the course of the 
amusing gossij^ of “#irian Grey,” I discovered that I hod two acquaint- 
ances then in Washington, one of whom, under the auspices of ray 
Asraodeus, I started immediately to find. He was a veiy young 
man, the son of the President’s most intimate personal friend. I 
found him in bed, ^nd, having satisfied his curiosity as to the object 
which could “ possibly ” have brought me to Washington at such a 
Season, he rang the bell. A black servant appeared. 

“ Here, George,” said he, still half-asleep, “ run up to the President’s, 
and ask if he is well enough to see any one to day? 

Unskilled as I then was in the etiquette of courts, I was somewhat 
surprised at the facility with which a visit to the chief magistrate of a 
republic of fifteen millions of freemen was to he managed, and sat 
moralizing, while my grand chamberlain of twenty years got out of bed 
and despatched a most haa^y morning toilet in the expectation of accom- 
panying me immediately. 

^ The servant returned in a few minutes with the intelligence that the 
President was ill in bed, but hoped to be up to-morrow. He was re- 
covering from a severe attack of dyscnter}\ 

I employed the day in a visit to Mount Vernon, some seven miles 
distant; a spot not only interesting as the residence and tomb of Wash- 
ington, but unsurpassed as a gem of natural scenery. The old mansion 
stands on a high terface above the Potomac, commanding one of the 
loveliest views of mountain and water in the world. There arc still 
living upon the place a few old negroes, who survive the service of tlic 
great saviour of his country ; and several rooms in the house remain 
untouched, as they wxre left at his death. 

On tlie following morning, at tw^elve, I met my friend by ap])oint- 
meiit, and walked up to the President’s, The house is a fine one, and 
wortliy of its tenant — considering him as a republican chief magistrate. 
The door was opened by a servant in plain clothes, who introduced us 
immediately to a small drawing-room od the first floor, in which we 
found several gentlemen, who had called unex])ectedly like ourselves, 
sitting in animated conversation with a person who could not be mis- 
taken for a moment. The President rose as my young friend presented 
me, came forward a step or two, and gave me his hand ; and, after a few 
inquiries of civility, the conversation went on, and left me at leisure to 
study his physiognomy at my ease. 

General Jackson is very tall, bony and thin, with an erect military 
bearing, and a head set w ith a considerable fierte upon liis shoulders. 

A stranger would at once pronounce upon his profession; and his frame, 
features, voice, and action, have a natural and most peculiar warlike- 
ness. He has (not to speak disrespectfully) a game-cock look all over 
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him. jHis fecejs unlike any other: its prevailiog expiesision is energy; 
but there is, so to speak, a lofty honourableness in its tbib-wort^ 
lines, combined with a penetrating and sage look of talent, that would 
single him out, even among extraordinary men, as a person of a more 
than usually superior cast. He looks like the last person in the world 
to be ‘‘humbugged;*’ and yet a caricature of him would make ah ad- 
mirable Don Quixote. In Uie days of chivalry he would have been the 
mirror of tried soldiers — an old iron-grey knight, invincible and lion- 
like, but something stiff in his courtesy. His eye is of a dangerous 
fixedness, deep set, and overhung by bushy grey eyebrows; his features 
long, with strong, ridgy lines running through his cheeksg; his forehead 
a good deal seamed ; and his white hair, stiff and wiry, brushed obsti- 
nately back, and worn quite with an expression of a chevaux-de-frize of 
bayonets. In his mouth there is a redeeming suavity as he speaks; but 
the instant his lips close, a visor of steel would scarcely look more im- 
penetrable. His manners are dignified, and have beSn called high-bred 
and aristocratic by travellers; but, to my mind, are the model of repub- 
lican simplicity and straightforwardness. He is quite a man one would 
be proud to show as<he exponent of the manners of his country.^ 
General Jackson would be a bad diplomatist in Europe, or any where 
without power. He has but one cheval de haiaiUe — he rides down and 
breaks through every thing that other men would think of avoiding or 
circumventing. He cuts all gordian knots. His is no “ head to creep 
into crevices.” Having made up his mind ^s to his aim, and trusting 
to his own directness of purpose, he shuts his eyes, like the monarch of 
the herd, and charges — generally with success. His passions are said to 
be tremendously violent; and a long life has but little subdued their" 
warmth. His paroxysms are not unfrequent; andfooth tosay>hehas 
often cause : for never man was so crossed and thwarted as he has been 
in his adiqinistration. His stern uprightness and singleness of mind, 
liowever, bring him generally well through. His immediate passion is 
soon over, but his purpose does not evaporate with his anger; 
mid he has shown, since he has been in power, some rather startling 
s|jecimens of his inflexibility. This extends to the desire of serving his^ 
friends, and hinc illce lachrymee, — it is the only tiling like a breath on 
his justice. Immediately on his inauguration, he turned out inexorably 
every officer of the government, from the highest next himself, to the 
clerks in the post-offices, and rewarded bis partizans with the places. 
Offering no pretence of excuse or apology however. Me is quite above 
that.. Ilis reasons were openly avowed : be thought that where there was 
an advantage in his gift, his friends had the first claim. And a sacri- 
ficing business he would have made of it, if America had not been a 

♦ In hia early life Jackson was a partiz an soldier upon the frontier in the Western 
Country. The principal scene of his exploits was in Tennessee, (where he has 
since resided,) which was not then one of the States of the Union. He acquired at 
this time (between the age of eighteen and twenty-five) a fomidable reputation 
among the Indian tribes as a warrior, and was called, in their significant language, 

“ TAe Pointed Arrows In one of the deputations of Sachems to the Government, 
since he has been President, an old chief, who remembered him well, complimented 
^ihim in the course of his speech, and quoted, in the grSphic mannor of Indian elo- 
quence, a speech made at a war-coiiucil of the tribe, in which it was proposed to 
attack him and his party. “Shall we attack the white man?” “No! The 
Pointed 4irrow is (here ! 
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cornitty when tf ma may turn his band to anything at half a day’a 
notice* 

I remember very well that when Andrew Jackaon was first named in 
a Western paper as a candidate for the Presidency, it was generally consi- 
dered a joke. He is said to have thoi^ht it bo himself ; and a conversation 
has been published between him and some political agent of the party 
that took mm up, in which he quite laughed at the idea. “ No, no !” said 
the old General, “ they may send me out to fight the Indians, but I 
should never do for a President.” Little, in fact, had been known of 
him for many years. He lived in quiet retirement in tlie West, upon a 
fine estate he^had hewrt out of the forests of Tennessee ; and now and 
then a traveller visited him as the old hero of New Orleans, and men- 
tioned it in a letter to a newspaper ; but he was considered quite as 
belonging to history. His points ” came out, however, upon inquiry, 
and, to everybody’^ astonishment, he was soon ahead of every competitor 
in popularity, and triumphantly defeated Adams (then President, and 
canvassing for his second election), one of the deepest diplomatists and 
wisest and most scholar-like of men. The latter, by the way, has since 
been returned by his native town as a representative ; and after having 
been President of the United States for four years, is now a Member 
of Congress. 

President Jackson is surrounded by men of first-tate talent; but he 

is a person to take advice, and follow it ^if he likes ! The leading 

man, the right hand of, his party, is Martin Van Buren, who was 
recalled a year or tw'o ago from the Court of St. James, his nomination 
having been negatived by Congress, Van Buren was the architect of his 
'"own fortunes, and is a winning, clever, subtle, politic man, who, in a 
country of more tortuous policy, would have doubled upon Macliiavel or 
the Devil. I should think him by no means a bad man ; but he acts as 
if he believed every one capable of betraying him ; and while he pleases 
everybody by his agreeable manners, trusts nobody beyond the outside 
of his lips. lie is cautious, impenetrable, and of infallible sagacity, 
turning the unluckiest contretcmijs to account, and never less defeatccl 
s^than when apparently doWn. 'Witness his election to the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States, immediately on his mortifying recall from 
England, when his enemies thought him politically ‘‘ douc for.” He 
has quite made up his mind to be the next President (to which tlic 
Vice-Presidency has hitherto bcsii the sure step) ; but, if I was of his 
politics (which l am not), I should fear that the tide upon wliich lie 
and the old General have ridden to port has reached its limit. The next 
thing is the ebb ! ' ‘ 
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monthly commentary. 


Election MoveznOnts^A Cf)mlijg Event — ^Tbe Pilgrim fbr Portugitl-^^ColoniAl 
Disquietudes^Tlie Legal Circles— TEe Kemble Family— *-Matter8 MisdellaneottSv 


Election Movements.— In England, whenever there is great po- 
litical excitement, every other pursuit is, for the period of its existence, 
abandoned. Arts, science, literature are all for the time paralyzed, 
and the public thoughts, and feelings, and interests are abiforbed in the 
one universal subject. 

The effect thus produced has been strongly felt during the last month. 
A general election involves not only the thoughts and wishes of innume- 
rable partizans on either side, but actually and personally engages so 
many individuals in all parts of the empire, that scarcely a family exists 
in those classes where art, science, and literature are most cultivated, of 
which some one or more members are not particularly concerned. 
Tlic result of this agitation is the reckless neglect of all ordinary 
pursuits, eitlicr of business or relaxation ; and the canvassing, polling, 
and returning, take ^ the day and night in one unvarying round of 
solicitation and anxiety, discontent or gratification. 

Of the elections, then, it becomes our duty to speak ; and, although 
it must be admitted that the calculations of oife party differ very con- 
siderably from those of the other, we are of opinion that the decided in- 
crease in the number of Conservative Members returned is perfectly 
satisfactor}^ as to the stability of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, provided 
the pledges of reform to a certain extent, whicli he has given, are acted 
upon in such a manner as to justify the support of the Conservative 
Whigs, Avlio have, in a great many cases, promised the Ministry their 
])rovisional support. There are a certain* number of Destructives who 
have made up their minds neither to trust nor try the new Goveriimcnl, 
and who, with the wisdom and justice so pn^rbially characteristic of 
the party to whicli they belong, have detennin^ to oppose all their mea- 
sures (jno<i or bad. 

It is from this impartial and enlightened portion of our representation 
that has emanated a proposition, conceived in the pure spirit of their 
inflexible hate for the administration, to start a new candidate for the 
Speakership of the House of Commons. The election of Speaker being 
the first act of the newly-elected representatives will, afford these en- 
lightened patriots the opportunity of defeating Ministers, if they can, 
before they have done one single act by which their professions may be 
tried or their principles declared ; and for this purpose Mr. Spring Rice, 
it is said, has been selected as the champion. 

Everybody admits tliat, for Speaker, Sir Charles Manners Sutton has 
every possible qualification, — talent and temper combined, -—patience 
most exemplary, — official dignity united with personal amenity, — -and 
•the experience derivable from seventeen years' faithful and honourable 
service ; — in fact, his valuable qualities arc acknowledged on all hands 
and by all parties. Yet, as he will most probably be proposed by 
the Ministerial party, he is to be opposed by the Destructives, without 
any other earthly view than to beat Ministers in the very outset of 
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their career; fitterly careleas of the prejudice and danger to tlie public 
service which must accrue from putting a novice into the chair at a 
moment when a new Parliament is assembled without one record to refer 
to, without one precedent existing, by which to shape their conduct or 
regulate their proceedings. The fire has destroyed all those documents 
which must be absolutely necessary to the guidance of the Hoiise under 
the rule of a new President. What signifies the public welfare ? what 
matters the confusion into which the House of Commons must be thrown, 
provided Peel and his colleagues are discomfited befoie they have begun 
their arduous career ? 

In order ‘to effect Hhe expulsion of Sir Charles Sutton it has been 
alleged that he is a Conservative, — that he was instrumental in turning 
out the late Ministers, — that he has liad frequent audiences of the King, 
— that he “ rushed" to the Council to aid and justify by bis presence 
many unconstitutional acts, — and, above all, to sanction the needless 
dissolution of Parliament. Of these allegations let us see the truth, and 
appreciate the value. 

Sir Charles Sutton is a Conservative, most assuredly, — so arc all the 
members of his noble family; but he w'as always a Conservative, lie 
was a Conservative at the beginning of the first Reformed Parllaniciit ; 
and yet, although lie had absolutely retired from the chair, Lord AUhorji 
and the Whig Cabinet entreated him to return to% : he conpented, and 
was re-elected Speaker on the motion of Lord Morpetli seconded by Sir 
Francis Burdett, Durtig tlie two years of that Reformed Parliament 
Ills conduct was tlic theme of universal praise, and when the Session 
closed, his reputation and popularity stood as high as e\er. 

But then he had a liand removing tlic late Ministry, and lie had 
frequent audiences of the King. Consideiing that both Houses of Par- 
liament had be^n burned, and that the King took, as everybody knows, 
a strong and gracious interest in the affair, nothing could be more 
natural than that the Speaker should be lionoUrcd with his Majesty’s 
commands upon the subject. The King proceeded to Brighton, tlic 
Speaker remaining in London, occupied in getting a few rooms prepared 
ill his half-demolished TOidence, to which he and his family in a few 
weeks returned, Sir Charles Sutton patriotically preferring to live iu a 
portion of his ruined oilicial dwelling to saddling the country with a 
charge for rent for the mansion of tlic Duke of Leeds in St. .Tames’s- 
squarc, which the Gavernnicnt»»proposed to take for his occiqiation until 
tlie rebuilding of the Parliament Houses should be comiilctcd. 

Of liis owm motion the King removed his Ministers; and having 
done so, his Majesty came to town, where, as is evident, it became ne- 
cessary to liold several Councils ; Sir Chailes Manners Sutton, being one 
of the very few Privy Councillors in London at that time of the year, 
was summoned to attend. To such a summons there can be but one 
answer, — of course the Speaker obeyed it, and was present upon scvciu! 
occasions, and his oiiponents say upon one specially, when the useless 
dissolution of Parliament (which, since they have seen the results, most 
desperately offends them) was decided iqion. Whether the Speaker 
was or w’as not present at tliis Council can make no kind of difference; 
but it so happens that he was not» The difasolution was settled iu a 
Council at Brighton, to which, as there were Privy Councillors enoiigli 
without him, the Speaker did not go. Equally false are tlic histories of 
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kis constant visits to Sir Robert Peel, the reports of vrhich have been 
industriously circulated, in order to prove that he was actively engined 
with the Government, in which, strange to say, if he were so deeply 
interested in the expulsion of the last one, he has not secured himself 
any one of the high offices which must necessarily have been placed at 
his disposal, as a return for his extraordinary exertions. 

It is, however, decided that the Destructive struggle against the Qo- 
vernment is to be made upon the election of Speaker ; and although, if 
Sir Charles Sutton chooses to be put in nomination, wc believe him to 
be perfectly secure of a triumphant return, wc think the fact, that the 
Destructives mean, if possible, to defeat a Ministry before they have 
done anything either to prove or disprove the trutB of theii^ professions, 
the sincerity of their declarations, or the purity of their intentions, is 
quite sufficient to show the principles upon which the Destructives act, 
and the motives by wliicli their actions are regulated. 

The extraordinary feature of the elections is the decided manifestation 
of Conservative feeling amongst the people. The list of more than one 
hundred and ten Conservatives who were not in the last Parliament, 
but wlio have supplanted as many Radicals and Destructives who were, 
has been so frequently* published and republished, th|at wc do not think 
it necessary to submit it to our readers ; but we do think that when the 
few following results of contests, taken from the long and gratifying 
catalogue, arc looked at, we shall be borne out in tlie assertion of our 
belief that, if they act up to their promises, the present Ministry are 
likely, not only to be hrm and lasting, but to betone of the most popular 
Ministries that ever was formed in this collntr}^ 

At Ipswich, Kelly and Dundas, Conservatives, eject Morrison and 
Wason, Destructives; at Yarmouth, Praed and Barijg, Conservatives, 
expel Rumbold and Anson, Destructives ; at Leicester, (Tonlhurn and 
Gladstone supplant Evans and Ellis, Destructives ; atRipon, Dalbiae 
and Pemberton beat off Stavcly and Crompton ; and at Southampton, 
Dottin and Hoy defeat Eastliope and Bkigham. These arc all double 
gains, besides all the single changes, which have been more numerous in 
the boroughs where the Destructives piqued themselves on certain suc- 
cess. In counties, the Conservatives have likewise shown their strength. 
Buckinghamshire has returned three — Clmndos, Young, and Praed ; 
Cambridgeshire, Yorke and Eaton; South Lancashire, Egerton and 
Wilbraliam; South Derbyshire, Grcslcy and Crewe ; Norfolk, Walj)ole 
and Wodchouse; East Surrey, Alsager* against Briscoe ; Lincolnshire, 
Corbett against Ingilby ; Kent, Geary against Rider; Gloucestershire, 
Worcester against Moreton ; Northamptonshire, Kiyglitley against Al- 
thorp (oi his intended nominee) ; Suffolk, Verc against Shawe ; and so 
on, until w^c come to South Hampshire, where Fleming and Compton 
have sent to the right-about Lord Viscount Palmerston and Sir George 
Staunton, the one late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
other formerly Ambassador to the illustrious \Vong-Fong-Tong*Jong, 
Emperor of China, of Koo-too celebrity. 

AVc do not enumerate the sixty or seventy single defeats which the 
Destructives have experienced ; but in summing up with as much accu- 
racy as possible the certain supporters of the Government so long as 
they pursue the course they have announced, we should say that* the 
Conservatives will muster above 300 ; and to these arc to be added men 
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who are yeft and who wait to swse what will hapTwn. That 

murh mil hrfppcn to surprise the country we have no doubt; nor 
can anybody with confidence reckon upon the results of the first Ses- 
sion of the new Parliament, who bethinks himself that we have all the 
practical knowledge and official cxj)eiience of the present Ministry em- 
barked in the cause of moderate and constitutional reform ; that we have 
Messrs* Cobhett and Fielden publicly expressing the most Conservative 
principles, a determination to support the King's Government, and a 
rooted hatred and contempt for the paltry absurdities of such men as 
Mr. Wakley, Sir John Campbell, and Mr. Carlile, who talk of stopping 
the supplies and overthrowing the country, by way of working her re- 
generation. 0 

Byng, the old Middlesex Member, in a letter to bis constltuenis, 
thanking them for his return, says that he trusts they will never 
abandon the cause of reforming the evils which assail this country, 
because so long as he can remember — and that is a tolerably long time — 
the English people, rich and poor, have enjoyed blessings and happiness 
in a degree not known to any other nation upon earth. Hume, our 
other representative, has at length established his reputation upon really 
strong grounds ; ho^ated his claims upon the affections of the electors to 
be founded upon the same principle as that which induced the Romans to 
consecrate a certain well-sized bird. “ Gentlemen,*’ said Hume, the 
preservation of a community may be worked by a very nnpretondintj in- 
dividual — Rome was saved by a goose — 1 am the goose of Middlesex” — 
an admission which w’as®rereivcd witli the most enthusiastic maiks of 
concurrence and approbation. We have no more space for these matters ; 
and before \\e meet our readers again, the fight for the Chair and the 
division on the Address will have proved whether wc arc right in oiir 
speculations. 


A CoMiNO Event.— The reports which some weeks since w'^ere 
very general with respect to the probability of an increase in the highest 
family in the realm, have assumed a more autlicntic character, and we 
believe we may safely state that tlicso rumours are wcll-foiinded. 
Upon a subject of sucli vast importance — as we take it to be — to tlie 
welfare and happiness of the country, it would he jiremature and inde- 
licate to say more ; but certain we are, that the probability of our being 
blessed with a direct descendant from his Majesty, to whom the nation 
might look withdiope and confidence, as its future Sovereign, would ho 
hailed with universal joy and satisfaction. 

• * — 

Tue Pilgrim for Portugal. — The Duke of Leuchtenherg, en- 
gaged to marry Donna Maria da Gloria, under the name of Prince 
Augustus of Portugal, has been here sight-seeing in London. The King 
of England presented the Duke of Lcuchtenburg, aiia^ Prince Augus- 
tus of Portugal, with two horses and a snuff-box, all of which, in 
case of need, may serve his Highness at a jnneh. 


Colonial Disquie*^udes. — We have occasionally mentioned our ap- 
prehensions as to the state of the West India colonies, and the conse- 
quences of that most extensive and expensive measure of emancipation 
which the late Government carried. Our fears, we regret to say, have all 
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.been realized. Nothing can be more diatressing or doph^libte 
accounts which have reached this country from Jwnfiicd } and we need 
hardly say that, pa7's pro tolo^ Jamaica represents the feelings and em- 
bodies the opinions of the whole of our occidental colonies. 

We are always inclined to treat with caution, and even suspicioni 
reports and details emanating from private individuals, who may be more 
or less affected and operated upon by the measures of a Government ; 
hut in the case of Jamaica, we regret to say that our information is 
gathered from nonprivate or individual source— it is embodied in a report 
of the House of Assembly and the Council* made by order of the Gover- 
nor, which report presents to view the difficulties and dangers to which 
our settlements are exposed by the misapprehensifin, so frequently fore- 
told, of the black, who believes freedom and idleness synonimous terms. 
We ought, however, to say, that much of the mischief connected with the 
present case arises from a mistaken partiality on the part of the Marquis 
of Sligo for the suffering blacks. 


The Legal Circles. — In the course of the legal promotions to which 
wo last month referred, Sir James Scarlett, as we stated, has become 
Lord Abinger, and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The death of 
Sir F4lias Taunton has made another vacancy on the Bench, to which 
Serioaut Coleridge has been elevated; it was generally rumoured in the 
newspapers that Serjeant Spankie would have been the new Judge. 

Mr. Serjeant Coleridge is universally well-spoken of for his profes- 
sional abilities and liis private worth. It is tw.ie that, for a short time, 
he edited the Quarterly Review,” and therefore wre are astonished at 
even hi? success ; to have been, how’cver, remotely and questionably con- 
nected with the public press is, w'e are told, as great ai^ obstacle to prefer- 
ment with the present Government, as it was in the time of Lord Liver- 
])Ool. The reason for this disinclination to advance literary men is said 
to arise from an apprehension that such patronage might lead to the 
belief that the Government stood in need* of their aid. , - , . 

The death of Sir Elias Taunton was awfully sudden; he left his din- 
ner-table at an early hour on the day immediately preceding the opening 
of term, in ])erfoct health, and in less than half an hour was a corpse. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, the Attorney-General, has been returned for 
TTuntingdon, and Sir William Follett, the Solicitor-General, for Exeter, 
It is biiid that the latter learned Knight will succeed Mr. Justice Coleridge 
as recorder of tjic ancient city w’hich he* represents, and of which he is a 
native. 


The Kemble Family. — understand that Mr. Charles Kembles 
second daughter, who has been undergoing a rigid course of musica 
education, bids fair to become the most eminent English vocalist ever 
known. The reports we have received justify us in holding out the mos 
sanguine expectations. She is said to unite all the qualities of voice, 
person, and science, not onlv in music itself, but in general accomplish- 
ment. We suppose she will appear— we are sure she ought— in England 
first ; although it is necessary, it seems, that Italian music should he the 
medium through which licr powers arc to be made manifest to her 
countrymen and countrywomen. We suspect if Mr. Laportc secures 
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her^ he will take in a trump to his hand which will give him a better 
chance of winning this season than he ever had before. 


Matters Miscellaneous.. — His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland has returned to . London from Berlin, accompanied by 
Captain Slade, Mr. William Holmes, and Mr, Jelf. Tne Duke 
came direct in a steamer to Deptford. We rejoice to hear that Prince 
George’s sight will in all probability be restored. The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin has fought a duel with Mr. Ruthven, in^ublin, in con- 
sequence of Ruthven’s having been rude. The Lord Mayor re- 
signed his office, had two shots at his man, (whose friend, Mr. Jacob, 
swore he should stand there to be shot at till the repale of the Union, 
before he should make any apology,) and then came back to Dublin, 
resumed his office, and w^as loudly cheered. — ^The O’Connell faction is 
evidently on the decline. The Irish people begin to appreciate the 
humbug of the mt, and think it a very unnecessary exhibition of Dan*s 
talent to extract sixteen thousand a year from empty pockets, and get 
his bread out of the wallets of a starving population. — Lord Haddington 
has reached Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant, which, as we know nothing of 
state secrets, we suppose to be a very fine thing ; but why his Lordship 
was appointed, we, of ourselves, are as much at a loss to guess as we are 
why Lord Heytesbury should have been named as Governor- General of 
India. Sir Henry Hardingc, from whose firmness and decision, clearness, 
integrity, and intrepidity, much is to be expected, had also arrived as 
Chief Secretary ; and Sit^ Edward Siigden, the Lord Chancellor, has 
taken his seat iri^ his court. — The Irish elections have turned out well 
in the main ; and after a scrutiny, a few of those which look ill, will 
come off well. 

We regret to announce the sudden death of Lady Dinorben, wufe of 
Lord Dinorben, one of the pitchfork peers, better known as Colonel 
Huglies, of Kenmel Park. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
was staying in the house at the time, when great preparations were 
making for the celebration of his Royal Highness’s birth-day the next 
day. Her Ladyship was a Miss Grey. The cause of her death was an 
apoplectic seizure. — Sir Philip Sidney, son-in-law to his Majesty, lias 
had revived, in his person, the ancient barony, which was several centuries 
ago in his family, of De Lisle. His Lordship has also been appointed 
one of the Lords of the Bedchamber. — Sir George Seymour lias been 
honoured with the Grand Crq^s of the Guelphic Order. — Mr. Gregson, 
tlie eminent barrister, who drew the Reform Bill for the Wliigs, has 
been appointed by, Sir Robert Peel one of the Under Secretaries of State 
for the Home Department, H 

The general report is that a most sweeping measure of Church reform 
is in agitation, and that the Bishop of London is in constant consulta- 
tion with Sir Robert Peel. We are glad to hear that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is also consulted upon this most vital question. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Cunuingliani’s Edition of Burns’ Works. 

When Mr. Canningham’ s first volume of the new edition of the works 
of Burns appeared about a twelvemonth ago* coutaininsj the life of the 
poet, we spoke of it in terms of the highest eonimendatioii, promising 
regularly to notice the volumes as tliey appeared. I'his we have failed 
to do; delaying till the work was complete, when we should be able to 
consider it better as a whole, and by tliat time becoming even more deeply 
acquainted with the great author.' 

We remember also in our article, alluding to ^Ir. Cunr^iingham's com- 
petency for the task, praising hjs care as an Editor of forincn- works, and 
his great merit as an original writer. Such qualities as these fitted him 
admirably for what he had undertaken -a correct and enlarged edition of 
Burns ; but he had other advantages. He was born and brought up in 
Dumfries, the town where the last days of the great poet were spent, 
and where his ashes now rest, 

*Mong crowded obelisks and urns.’* 

He had, in addition, from his youngest days been a lover of poetry, ami 
had listened to Hums at the house of liis father,— the steward in the 
estate in w'hich the farm of Ellisland is situated. The years, then, that 
Mr. Cunningham has lived, have been so many years of observation on tlic 
life and character of the poet. Since the article alluded to was wn-itten, 
wc have again perused the Life of Burns, and glanced over the former 
biograpliies by Currie, Lockhart, and Walker, Mr. Cunningham’s is the 
most comprehensive and correct,— he places cleflrly before you the extraor- 
dinary course the poet ran--yoa seem to feel his painful situations— you 
account for the wildness of liis lifeTby the burning stremgth and impetuosity 
of his passions, than which there have been none myre vehement — you 
see the dissipatioii^but Burns was not, it must be remembered, an 
habitual drunkard, •k man glorying in insobriety) that the neglect his 
extraordinary genius sustained brought upon him. Every ejroj* of his 
short hut remarkable life may be accounted for, by the situations in 
which he was placed ; but confess wc must, that bad Burns been patro- 
nized by the nobility of his country, his life would still ha\e been “wild 
Iroiii wu.sdoni's ways,”— he never had that control over his passions, which 
would have completely kept him from the ])ath.s of wickedness and sin. * 
Pitv is it that we cannot say of such a man — 

“ liis coarse to the latest was !” 

But we may justly remark with Wordsworth, in his “ Address to the Sons 
of Burns, alter visiting the Grave of theii^Eather,” 

“ Oh ! Imj admonish'd hy liih life, 

And think and ieara.*’ 

It is now' too late in the day to question what right Burns has to he con- 
sidered as one of the greatest poets of this nation; all snarling and cold 
criticism falls olf his name like rain oif a duck's mg (to use a inte simile). 
As a poet wdio addresses our feehng.s and touches oiu sympathies, and the 
finest chords of our heart, who is supeiior to him? 

He is one of the first in the very first rank,” 
as Goldsmith * says of another. He writes boldly, untrammelled by rules, 

* We are pleased to see that Mr. Prior, the wcU-kvnwn writer of the Life of 
Burke, is nearly ready to pulilish a Life of Goldsmith, for which he has, for many 
years, been e.ollecting niati'rials ; and we are liappy to state that his labour lefts not 
been in vain. Many curious facts in the life of Goldsmith we shall now become, 
for the first time, acquainted with. His tvorks tvill be published at the same time 
jn monthly volumes. 
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speakine: the lanyrua^ye of thc’souV* Jind careless of the i*ie:id laws and 
renchnsj: talons of c;.nticism. There is no poet has tlner outbursts, not even 
Shaks])eare ; but then the clarlini? hard of Scotland wants the p-andeur and 
sublimity of the bard of Avon. He is as equal in his flights as Shakspeare, 
and soars always on top of Pamassus ; but Shakspeare and Milton are the 
supreme gods of Britain's poetic mount, and will never be displaced ; a 
thousand yeai*s may pass by, without the appearance of a poet in any nation 
equal to them. 

Had time and fortune attended Burns, what was there he could not 
have written? His mind was capable of the most sublime and most 
passionate effusions — bow many of bis lyrics ajtest this ; to name merely 
one or two . — ’V^'he Song of Death,” “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 
“To Mary in licaven but, unfortunately,^he was one of the many treated 
hard and sharp, by being obliged to add 

Night to day, and Sunday to the week.” 

Ho died in his jhirty-seventh year. At that age, both Dryden and 
Sir Walter Scott were unknown to fame. What then could we not have 
bad from Imn, bad be lived till he was sixty-two, the youngest age of 
the two authors just named? What w'ould have been his drama of “The 
Bruce,” for which the nolile lyric of “ Scots wha hae,” &c. was written? 
But let us quit a subject which it is painful to ponder on, and attend to 
the volumes before us. 

Here is the 2nd volume, containing sixty four poems — the wdiole of those 
contained in the first edition publishecl at Kilmarnock in 178() — with 
sc'veral additions which the poet never printed. There are thirteen pieces 
which ni'Ncr made theirf appearani‘e during Burns' life-time, and nine 
printed iKMllier by ('inTie nor (.’rornek, the \^hole chronologically arranged, 
and illustrated with notes historical and critical. 

The third Yoliune ojicus with the Address to Edinburgh-'- 

“ Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 

All Jmil tliy palaces ainl towers, 

•'VViieic oiirc heneath a monarch's feet, 

S.iL Legislaiioa's sovereign powers ! 

“ From rnarking*wildly scatterki flowers, 

As on the hanks of Ayr I stray'd, 

And singing lone the lingering hours, 

I shelter in thy honour’d shade.” 

Wiitten when Bimis was on the tiptoe of hope!— in the happiest day of 
his {'xistenei' ! TIkmi iollows, for the first time in print, a singular e])istle 
of some liitccu veises to Major Logaiii :* several are in the poet's happiest 
manner; lliis is one— the Major loved to play on the \iolin : — 

“ Hale he your liean ! Bale he your fiddle ! 

Leng may your lillmck jink and diddle, 

T#JHl’.eer you tliiongh the ^\eary NvuldJe 
O’ this wild wail*, 

I 'Util }on on a crnmniock dridd]t3 
A gray-haiiM carl *' 

"Wo cannot refrain from quoting another, equally good: — 

(’ome wealth, come poortith, late or soon 

JIcnven send your heai (-strings ay in Inne, 

. And screw your temper jnns abune 
A fifth or mail-, 

The nu4<nichoIeons la'/ie croon, 

O’ caiikrie care.” 

Another new piece is an “ Elegy on the Death of Dunclas of Arniston,” 
with which. Burns says himself, he was. never pleased. The first copy of 
verses wiitten in Friars Carse Hermitage, the propcity of Keddel ; a 
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strange ** Epistle to Hiigh Parker;” som$ complimentoiy liqos to John 
M‘Murdo, tne father of “ Bonnie Jean/' and “ Phillis the Fair;” imother 
version of the “ Kirk s Alarm a letter to Graham of Fintry, on the close 
of an election in the county of Dumfries, the best friend, perhaps. Burns 
ever had — his stay in life, and friend to his Muse; three electioneeiing 
ballads, and his elegantly-turned compliment to a pretty actress. 

** Sweet naivety of feature, 

Simple, wild, encliantiog elf, 

Not to thee, but thanks to nature, 

Thou art acting but thyself. 

Wert thou awkward, stiff, affected, 

Spurning nature, torturing art; 

Loves and graces all rejected, 

Then, indeed, thou’dst act a part '* 

This volume contains between 150 and ICO songs, many of wlach will 
be new to more than one-half the numerous readei^ of Hums ! These 
treasures are taken from Johnson’s “ Musical Museum " — a work the first 
number of which was published during the poet’s sojourning in Edinburgh. 
He was a constant contributor to the volumes, furnishing songs of his own, 
and “ brushing up ’ias Mrs. Burns said) the drossy strains tbai had sailed 
down the stream of u'adition ; to many of these he gave, as the Higldand- 
man did to his pistol, a new lock, a new stock, and a new barrel, making 
them completely his own, merely preserving something of the hue and 
mould of the original. Cromck tells ns that Burns contributed to the 
“ Museum ” ** one hundred and eighty-four original, altered, and collected 
songs and how many of these had, before IVJr. Cunningham’s day, been 
published as Burns’ ? — why, not fifty 1 Mr. Cunningham tells us that 
those additional songs printed from Johnson, lie gives on undoubted autho- 
rity. We believe him; for though Burns said, in a letter to Wm. Tytlcr, 
“ I invariably hold it as sacrilege to add anything of*my own to hel}) out 
with tlie shattcre^'recks of venerable coimiositions,’’ yet he was then 
WTiting to please a capricious antiquary. The poet •elsewdiere wrote — 
“ The songs marked Z in the ‘ Museum ’ I have given to the world as old 
verses of their respective limes ; but, in fact, of a good many of them little 
more than the chorus is ancient, though there is no reason for telling every 
body this piece of intelligence AVe ourselves have seen a copy of John- 
son s “ Museum,’’ we may inform Mr. Ciininngliam, in which is written,* 
with the poet’s owm hand, “ B, R, and X are Burns'. ” The lady to whom 
the work was presented, and in wdiicli Burns wrote several beautiful 
verses, printed in Vol. Ill,, is still alive to attest this, wdth the volumes in 
her owni keeping. 

Volume contains the coiTesponden*ce with George Thomson, and the 
songs contributed to his work ; interspersed are seventeen songs v^hR*h 
Burns supplied .Tohnson with. Notes are. added, pointing out fJie olden 
strains, and affording many curious anecdotes regarding the heioines, with 
a very interesting account of Highland Mary. Thi' jioems and songs arc 
arranged, as near as can be, in a chronological order. 

The sixth volume commences the correspondence: the letters addressed 
to Mr. Thomson are so linked with the songs, that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them. Here wc find four love-letters, addressed to a Miss E., written 
in 1783, which were printed in Currie’s first edition, but oriutted in all tlie 
others; and fonr-and-twenty letters found neither in Currie nor Cromek. 
These explain many points in the poet’s life, and present us with many 
additional facts,— such as his quarrel with Robert Aiken (to whom the 
“ Cottar's Saturday Night” is addressed), his separation from Jean Armpur, 
his departure for Jamaica, the printing of his first volume, and his Edin- 

^ See Croniek’s Select Scottibh Songs ; and vol. viii., p. ir»4. 
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bui^h expodiiion,* Other letters explain the cause of his d^ayin,fir in 
Edinburgh, which neither Currie, nor Lockhart, nor any former biogra- 
phers could assign any just or plausible reason for. These are valuable 
additions to' the life and works of such a man as Burns- 

The seventh volume concludes the letters, and is as rich as the former 
in its additional information. 

The eighth and last volume gives us the “ Remarks on Scottish Song,*’ 
amply illustrated by the editor ; some curious fragments called “ The Ayr- 
shire Ballads,*’ which Bums sent to Tytler ; an account of two tours made 
on the Bordei*s; and in the Highlands, here printed for the first time, (ex- 
tracts, nevertheless, arc given by Curne.) “ The hastiest effusion,*' says 
the editor, “ of fk geniu«l s6 original and rare merits preservation ; we have 
too litrle of one who thought so well, and gave such vigorous uttei'ance to 
his feelings-”— p. 10 1. Then follows the “ Common-Place Book," fis printed 
by Currie and Cromok, to which the editor has made several additions, 
principally, or wholly, in verse; concluding with “ The Poets Assignment 
of his Works'* to \%s illegitimate daughter — an “ important document, 
winch throws light both on the actions and feelings of the poet, during a 
period ^Yhen ‘hungry ruin had him in the wind.’ p. 217. It is here 
printed for the first lime. No life of Burns can be written without refer- 
ence to a ]>iiper so highly interesting as this : it was otily known to be in 
existence during ibe last two or three months. Mr. Cunningham tells us 
ho is indebted for it to the kindness of Gilbert M‘Nab, Esq., of Ayr, to 
whom, also, eveiy Scotchman should be indebted for bringing to light a 
fine trait in Burns' character. He could not leave his country without 
providing for his illegitimate offspring: how many a person would have 
skulked from such a duty< An excellent and enlarged glossary, with a 
garland of poetical tributes, conclude this, the best and completest edition 
*of Hie works of Burns. 

We have now given an canal^'sis of a work which every Scotchman, Eng- 
lishman, and Irishman should be delighted with, and should possess ; for 
Burns addresses himself to every feeling, every taste ; lt(is a medley of deli- 
cious sv\eets for evjiy palate : at times his muse goes so ‘ high-kilted ’ that 
she makes the lace of decency blush ; but oflcncr does she cause the smile 
and laugh of admiration, and the'lear of pity. Whose heait has not beaten 
time to the glorious address^of Bruce to liis troops? or laughed laughs, 
“ not throe, but many,” at Hunean Gray? lei the tear fall as he read the 
*j[iathctic address to l\Iary in Heaven? and, as the poet says, 

Who waclna he in lore 
"NVi’ iKouiie Maggie Liiuiier.^^” 

So, who is there but has admitted into his intellectual seraglio the two 
Bonnie Jeans, Phillis the Fair, thecBluc-Eycd Lass, the two Jessies, Bonnie 
Lesley ? — 

To see tier is to love her, 

* • Aad 1(>\ e hat her for ever ; 

Fi)r Niituro made her what she is, 

Aiul never made anither.” 

AVith many other such beauties, such graces, and such loves. AA^hat a 
gallery it would malic 1 But who could paint such beings, vvitli their 
clivinc attributes ? — 

‘‘ Her lip.s are roses ivat wi’ dew ,* 

Oh, w]»ai a feast lier honiiie moii* ! 

Her cheeks a niair celestial line, 

A crimson still diviner.’* 

A.Vovage round the AA^orld. By James Holman, R.N. Vol. U. 

The fust feeling naturally excited by these lemarkablc volumes is that 
of uiu|ualilie(l suvp.rise, amounting almost to positive incredulity as to the 
phjf.->ieal dibadvaidago under vs'hich their author has laboured. Mr. IIol- . 
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inap*.i» hi$ former works, presented a idoral phenomeooi^ to the world, 
whioh it was impossible to rejjard without deep interest, and afforded one 
of the liveliest illustrations of the “ nil mortalibus ardimm ” ever supplied 
for the contemplation of the curious in the inexhaustible resources and 
diversified enerj^ies of man, as displayed under circumstances apparently 
the most unfavourable for their development. The ’accurate and highly 
satisfactory execution of his task, however singular from the novelty which 
attended them, was not in itself, however, so extraordinary as might, at 
first sight, appear. Every Iravellor is compelled to rely more or less upon 
the observations of others for his information. His own personal* investi- 
gations frequently form but a small part of the materials for amusement 
or instruction which he collects ; and even thcse.ai|^ so liable to error, that 
they must frequently be subjected for correction or coiffirmation to the 
judgment of those about him before they can be depended upon as accu- 
rate or important. We repeat, therefore, that it is not in itself so remark- 
able that Mr. Holman should have pitived a judicious and intelligent 
traveller,, but that alone, and depending solely uponjiis unassisted resolu- 
tion to overcome all difficulties, he should have throwm himself among the 
inhabitants of districts, with the language of which he was almost en- 
tirely ignorant, — that he should have had the courage to plan and the per- 
severance to execjL\tc his journeys under the greatest of all possible impedi- 
ments, suporadded to the obstacles which every one who passes through a 
foreign land must encounter, — that he should have exposed himself to the 
perils of the wilderness and the ocean without tlie slightest chance of es- 
caping any one of their numerous casualties, had it occurred, and lost all 
sense of relative disadvantage under tlio absorbing influence of enterprise 
and zeal for inquiry, — this does appear a singj^lar instance of fortitude and 
successful determination, which cannot be regarded in any inferior light 
than as affording to mankind in general a most instructive and important 
lesson. Premising this much, we proceed to give a brief abstract of the* 
volumes before us. • 

Mr. Holman left England, in 1827, onboard his Majesty’s ship Eden, 
bound to Sierra Leone and the new settlement of Fernando Po, upon both 
of which important stations the author has given us observations of as 
much accuracy with respect to subjects on which the sight of the traveller 
is usually employed, as if made by the most curious of cyc-wit nesses. A 
gj-cat deal of interesting narrative is also siqqdied on the Ashantee war, 
witli a description of the slave-trade on that part of the coast of Africfv, 
while Darapicr, or Gooke himself, could not be more graphic in describing 
the manners of the natives of those barbaious regions. From the shores 
of Africa, Mr. Holman -pursued his way across the Atlantic to Rio Janeiro, 
and took an early opportunity of visiting the extensive mining establish- 
ments in the province of Minas Gerae^, of which he has given a full de- 
scription. Wc are next transported, in following this indefatigable voyager, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where a residence of soipelhing more than six 
months was devoted to collecting all accessible iniormation with respect 
to the colony, as W'ell as to travelling a considerable distance into the in- 
terior, and visiting the settlements of Pori Elizabeth, Graham’s Town, and 
Bathurst: and, in connexion with this subject, a valuable statistical 
sketch has been jn’oeured of the rise and progress of the Albany Settle- 
ment. On liis return to Cape Towm, Mr. Holnoan seems to have carried 
his reliance on his own resources to the utmost, frequently passing from 
one desert station to another, with restive horses, and but a single native 
guide as attendant, and sometimes experiencing, in addition to the perils of 
the way, the most boorish inhospitality on the part of tlie Dutch settlers. 
After taking leave of Cape Town, the author proceeded to the Mauritius, 
and from thence subsequently to Madagascar, where an ample and com- 
paratively untried field was presented to his eager pm suit of information. 
AVith his observations on this island the second volume of his work is con- 
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eluded. The rem^inder is yet unpublished, und ^ retlders we itUagitle 
will ftccornpany Mr. Holman thus far without looking forward WHk inte- 
rest to its appearance. We dc not doubt that it will uilly ecjual In liieHt 
what has already appeared from the pen of this intelligent writer ; and, iA 
the mean time, merely assert, that, considering the discouraging circutn* 
stances under which he has laboured, and the ability With which those cir^ 
cumstances have been met and completely obviated, a more able, certainly 
a more deserving candidate for approbation, has seldom presented himself 
to the notice of the reading public. 

The Princess. By Lady Morgan. 3 vols. 

This work is ig tbre#vftlumes, and may properly be divided into thrfee 
parts, though not according to the arrangement of the book. The first 
comprises the political history of Belgium, the second a description of its 
capital, and the third the character^ and incidents of the novel— which seems 
merely a vehicle for communicating the other two. 

With respect to tht first, we differ toto coslo from her ladyship. At the 
time of Julias C«sar the people were a part of prance, and from that 
period to the year 1 830 they continued the dependency of some other power, 
—now of Spain, now of Austria, and now of Prance again. ' Nor was it 
for want of opportunity that they remained in this sbite of degradation. 
Their neighbours, the really bold /in/av/mv, who formed part of the seventeen 
provinces under the same Spanish despotism, threw it off as an intolerable 
burthen, but /e-9 bmtm Beiges would not follow the heart- stirring example 
of their gallant countrymen, who justly earned for themselves a name and 
rank among independent nations. This yoke they carried in contented 
slavery till Europe was liliirated after the deposition of Napoleon, and 
new arrangements took place. Of all those Which the Holy Alliance chose 
^to make, this uas perhaps the most, indeed the only one, marked by judg- 
ment and beneficence. The seventeen kindred provinces were reunited, 
Belgium became a c(Snstitiitional part of the state of the Netherlands, sent 
, her deputies to the common legislature, and enjoyed ^ freedom, security, 
and independence, hover before known or even "contemplated. But les 
braves BelgeSy like Mr. East and the Birmingham Dissenters, would not 
accept of any boon, however valudble, conferied on them by Tories, After 
enjoying a state of unexampled prosperity and civil liberty for fifteen years, 
their patriots seized on the first commotion in Eui'ope, to display their dis- 
content, and a revolution the most causeless and silly was again enacted. 
We are so tired of political commotion, and so anti-destnictive in our 
principles, that we sincerely hope the arrangements now made in this 
country may be permanent— but wo hardly can expect it. If it had not 
been for the protocols of other po\\jers, the ephemeral independence would 
long since have ceased ; for after a four days' excitement had subsided, les 
braver Beiges showed themsidvos utterly incapable of resisting the forces 
of their fellow-subje^is, as they will be of any other power: and we anti- 
cipate that the first commotion on the continent will again make Flanders, 
as it has been for the last century, the arena on which contending armies 
fought, and again become the dependent province of the strongest- a ca- 
tastrophe to which, as a component part of the powerful kingdom of the 
Netherlands, she could not be liable. But, as her ladysliip says— ver- 
we would only adcl,fhd1; the line of argument she adopts on this sub- 
ject is that which O’Oonnell and his faction applied to Ireland, when 
agitating the question of repeal and separation. Has her ladyship joined 
the party, and does she thiw it out as ‘‘ a coming event which casts its 
shadow ]>cfore it ?” ‘ '• 

With respect to the second portion, her description of the sight-worthy 
objects m the capital, we think it a great improvement on the books hitherto 
published, though some that we have seen a little I’esemble it. We have 
now before us one in French, in which a lady, like Homer’s Minerva, takes 
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a by the hand»and leads hin;i throuirh all theJUons of Bruxelles; 

This Was writtea just after they were enjoyins: the excitement and benefits 
of the French Revolution, and the streets in the plan are marked Bue de 
la Liber tc. Place dEgalite, de la Revolution^ &c. In Hie work we are no- 
tioii^, a lady takes the hero by the hand in the same manner, just after a 
similar event, and directs his attention to everything worth seeing in the 
capitaL 

The third part, which is in fact the novel* is a strange story. A Belgian 
lady comes over to England without much more apparent purpose than 
that of reconciling a man to his wdfe ; and to effect this conjugal piii’iiose, 
she is a perfect “ Mathews at home,” now dazzling as a Princess, now fasci- 
nating as an artiste^ and now pottering along jjs an old bP,gHine. Tlie 
]>arties proceed to Belgium with some other company, ])ut Wie moral object 
IS not effected ; the wife goes off with another man, and the desortod hus- 
band proposes to marry his kind monitress, but alter all she won’t have 
him. Among the characters introduced arc some Irisli, but her Ladyship 
seems to have fallen out wdth her native land, and bestowed all her love 
on her adopted Belgium. ’Tis true indeed that her hero and heroine, who 
turn out to be cousins, have a drop of Hibermaii blood in their veins, 
though contaminated with that of the Saxon and the Pole ; but her genuine 
Milesians are not Ijp^ouraljle specimens. Sir Ignatius Dogherty is a stupid, 
unfeeling sot ; his wife, a vain vulgar fool ; Dr. De Burgo, an aitl’ul selfish 
coxcomb ; Mr. W. W. Macnally, a common swindler ; oven J.ariy Fegan, 
of whom better things were expected, turns out an ungratidul, reckless, 
drunken jockey. We are sorry to see such representatives of tlie Emerald 
Isle exhibited by one of it.s most patriotic writers, and still more sorry to 
say that every thing has been latterly done, iij that unhapj)y country to 
render them like, by contbunding tlie moral perceptions and eradicating 
the better feelings of the people. 

With respect to the merit of the W'ork as a composition, we think Lady 
Morgan has lost nothing of the talent which has so lo«g distinguished her. 
She displays the same acute conception of character, the same happy 
adaptation of sentiment, and the same amusing and lively euiTent of con- 
versation. The careless morals, impudent assumptions, lieaidless altacli- 
raents, and selfish feelings tliat distingiiish certain exclusive classes in 
England are as well depicted, as the broad liumour, the thouglilless enjoy- 
ment, the petty vanities, and the reckless di'i^ipatiou of our neighbours 
of Ireland. Even on points in which we differ, we cannot withhold oui^ 
meed of praise. In some of her political opinions tlierc is more acuteness 
and solidity limn w'e could expect ; and while she seems eajiable of only 
skimming lightly the surface of things, we are no less instructed than 
amused by curious research and historical detail, and obtain new views of 
the arts and literature of a coimiry, ^’hile we arc ryorely following the 
incidents of a novel. 

Arboretum Britannicum, or the Hardy Trees of Glcal Britain, Native 
and Foreign. By T. C. Loudon, F.L.II.G., &c. Pait 1. 

We know no man more indefatigable or useful in Ins department than 
Mr. Loudon, or who has done so much or so well. Ho is never idle, Imt 
continually making valuable additions to our stores of botanical knowledge 
in eveiything immediately or remotely connected with the science. We 
have here a new work on a new plan, which proposes to sujiply a deficiency 
long regretted in this delightful pursuit, and wc think the design as useful 
and instructive as it is original. It proposes to trivc plnti's of all the hardy 
trees, either native or foreign naturalized, by which their aspect and cha- 
racter will at once be recognized at a certain age, and to accompjfhy the 
plates with letter-press describing their and ornamental (pialities, 
mode of cultiu’c, use in the arts, and other information. The want of a 
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work of this kind^will be appreciatetl by the that thei^e are so few of 
oqr trees whose portraits even an artist can give with anv accuracy. The 
oalv, ash, weeping willow, and one or two othei's, are all that have . been 
attempted among the vast variety. ^ 

Our author justly remarks on the importance of his subject that a know- 
ledge of trees is necessary to the civilii^ation of man. He might exist as 
an inferior animal on herbs and roots, but without the timber of trees he 
could make no progress in architecture, commerce, or agiiculture. Trees 
seem to delight most in warm climates, but, like the larger animals, the 
larger vegetables are proport iomibly scarce. In the most favourable 
regions there are not more than one thousand genera; in colder atmosphelres 
not more than one hund^jed ; and in England not twelve, including abdli^ 
thirty species, i^hLch attain to the height of thirty feet. Many varieties, 
liowever, are produced by cross fecundation, and may be so to an infinite ex- 
tent, and those so ])roduced rendered permanent, by proper treatment, which 
the present work proposes to point out ; and there seems to be no- reason 
wdiy the varieties of ornamental may not become as copious as those of 
fruit trees by such a^proeess. 

The engravings will present all the trees of fen years growth, within ten 
miles of London, and personal ly ins pected by hrmself. fi a purposely selects 
that age bec ause it requires such a period to become ji^atiiral-ized, and the 
arboriculturist who wishes lo examine, or the aili§t to sketch and take 
the portrait, may know where to find it, and be sure, if it be a foreign tree, 
that it has not jierished prematurely, and the attempt to naturalize it 
proved abortive. To give a more perfect idea, the engravings are all on a 
limited and certain scale. The whole tree is given in the proportion of 
onc-quarter of an inch to a^foot : a del ached branch with the leaf having 
fruit or flower, two niches to a foot. To make the recognition more com- 
plete, if the tree lie d( ciduous, a twig representing its appearance in winter 
is added to the species. In the first number are sixteen plates on tinted 
pa])er exliibiting por^’ails of species of the magnolia, acer, negundo, and 
msculiis, whieb give very fair promise of the value and utility of this in- 
• terosting work, « 


Tlic Mayor of Wind Gap and Canvassing. By the OTlara Family. 

3 Yols. 

The wizard Walter Scott called a host of historical romancers into iini- 
Vativc existence; Scotch, Welsh, and Irish all came forward, crowding 
their offerings on the shrine of popularity, hoping for something of the 
rich rewaul which jittoiuled the efforts of the “ Great Unknown.” Un- 
doubtedly the person of the most original and sterling genius amongst 
them was John Hanini. IIis perfect knowledge of the people of whom he 
wrote— 'his power oT creating mystery and exciting interest — his coarse but 
asti>nishing strength — his vivid imagination — made him at once 
If not first, in the very first line.’* 

And when, from the quantify he at one lime published, the English folk 
were somewhat tired of his various modifications of Irish character, it was 
not that his talent had decreased, but that the appetite for Irish novels 
was satiated. 

It is, however, some time since Mr. Eanim's health permitted him to 
write; ''and we are glad to see that however his bodily health may have 
decreased, his menial health retains its vigour and elasticity. 

“ The Mayor of Wind Gap” is as exciting and as powerful as anything 
he ever wrote. The national habits, peculiar opinions, and painful preju- 
dices of the country are sketched and finished to the life ; and the Strange 
Man of the Inch is an O'Hara creation that none other could create. The 
story is highly dramatic throughout, and would tell admirably as a melo- 
drama, better perhaps than as a tale ; for some of the conversations would 
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' bear Banini’a dialogues are never as good 'as his xtici- 

debts — they want animation, and are heavy when they t>ught to he the 
contrary^ He is the best raconteur we have, and his Irish life, we repeat, 
is to the life. Let any one who is sceptical, read “ Canvassing ; let them 
make acquaintance with the most inimitable post-boy that over sat on a 
narrow bar behind a pair of Irish horses who would neither stand nor go ; 
let them compare “ My Lord’s” driver with Miss Edgeworth s “ Larry,** 
and Banim’s portrait will lose nothing of individual interest by the com- 
parison ; we say indhndualf because Larry’s history is one of the most 
beautiful episodes in the wide world of fiction, and we have little to do 
with My Lord’s” driver when he has ceased to stretch his Lordship upon 
thi'tack. Let tliose who wish to have a vivid representation of an Irish 
election brought before them, read “ Canvassing.” The sceRe is inimitable 
— rich in tricks and shillelahs — and whiskey and fighting— a very jewel 
of elections ! the bare reading of which firould send "any true-born Paddy 
forth with this petition,'* Will any body fight me, for'God’ sake?” We 
do not like tlie winding up of the story as well as its commencement and 
progress. Mr. Banim’s high life is not genuine— it wants grace, and ease, 
and polish ; but we do not say this by way of censure. It would be ridi- 
culous to set a Salvator Rosa to paint miniatures ! and to our Irish 
Salvator we would ^y, “ Do not attempt it.” 

Changes and Chances. By tlie Author of “ Six Weeks on the Loire.” 

3 Yols. 

We have read these volumes with erceedmg pleasure, both as regards 
the story in motive and construction ; there is .Wealthy feeling and sound 
judgment in every page. The characters, though few in number, are well 
sustained throughout ; there is no maudlin principle — no feeble writing — 
no false sentiment— all is as it should be in a novel intended for the amuse- 
ment of young vs^omcn. We wish there were many works pulilished, 
and then we should have sounder principles in practice. We love the 
old clergyman, and have encountered, since the days of ^he Vicar of Wake- 
field, nothing half so good. We, stubborn though we are, felt sorry at first 
tlmt our heroine did not marry her first love ; but we trust that the readers 
of “ Changes and Cliances” will admit, as we do now, how much more 
wisely she acted ; nothing can be expected but misery from a reformed 
rake, notwithstanding the adage to the contrary. We cannot, however, • 
avoid se‘"ing that tlie tale suiters from being extended to three volumes ; 
there is an episode introduced in the third which the book would have been 
better without, and though admirably written, it is a clog on the free cur- 
rent of the story, which otherwise would have been perfect. We remem- 
ber the time when novels and roraatices extended Ao four and fi\e 
volumes, but no one now-a-days would have the courage to publish any- 
thing beyond three. Why there should be th'ee is mystery we cannot 
solve ; \\G know^ that the expense of advertising is the same, but that ob- 
jection extends to single volumes, w'hich, Ticverthelcss, pour from the press 
continually, while /wv;secm condemned to the booksellers’ shelves; whereas, 
in five cases out of nine, the construrtion of the story is destroyed by an 
extension, which, for our own part, we consider not only unnecessary, but 
injurious. We hope to meet with the author of “ Six Weeks on tlie j^^oire” 
in many chances; but in nothing, as regards her feelings or her style, would 
we have her changed. 

Selections from the American Poets. 

This neat volume is from the press of the Emerald Isle, and crediiaWe 
to it, The reproach of Irish editions has now passed away, and the works 
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published in Dublin are not in any degree inferior, in mint of execntion^ 
to those of a similar class in London* It contains what we have long 
wished to see— a selection from the poets of the republics as giving a fair 
specimen of the sentiment, feeling, polish, and refinemetit of the people. 
“ Let them not be estimated ” says the compiler, according to the biassed 
misrepresentations of employed political partisnns, whose interest it has 
been to set them befbre us in an unfavourable light ; or of a weak and su- 
peiiicial woman, whose mortified vanity has led her to pour the vial of her 
pert contumely on America and the Americans.*’ Though we cannot 
altogether agree wuth this estimation of the authors alluded to, we do 
think they travelled too much in the spirit of Smellfungus. 

It is not to be expected that the infant state of society in America could 
produce those long and laboured epics to which the learned leisure of an 
adult people can alone direct its attention ; but the shorter productions 
now collected oxemntii^ whic^ evince the existence of the fire whieli 
time and maturity will develope. Specimens are iriven from the works of 
tbrty American poets, some of whom — as Irvine, Willis, Scgouiney, &c. — 
are already known to the English reading public. The rest are not so, and 
exhibit names which we never heard of before; yet many of the poems 
display considerable talent. “ The Pilgrim Exile, by Pierpont, which we 
remember to have read some years ago, we think litiie inferior to Camp- 
hell's “ Exile of Erin.” There are, besides, eighteen specimens from ano- 
nymous authors, which we think superior to similar things in our periodi- 
cals. We will conclude with an extract from “ Tlie blind Girl to her 
Mother.’* The author is, we believe, a young person who has written some 
very pretty lines on the Brazilian bird called ben te vi, which, however, arc 
not in this collection. i . 

“ Mother, they say the stars are briglit, 

And the hroad heavens are hhie; 

I dream of them by day and night, 

* And think them all like yon. 

I cannot touch the distant skies, 

' The stars 1 neVr can see ; 

Vet their siveet images arise, 

And blend wjth thoughts of thee.” 

We have not room to quote more of this touching little song, or others 
equally beautiful, 

Marston. 3 vols. 

These are very entertaining volumes— we were about io describe them as 
pleasant — but tlie nature of the story forbids our using such a teim. It is, 
in fact, a record of mournful events, the peculiar character of which, toge- 
ther with their asserted veracity, induces a feeling of surprise that they 
have not before found a narrator. According to report, the principal 
actors in this-** striftfge eventful history" lived and moved some years ago 
in the circles of high life, the members of which will not improbaldy feci a 
good deal interested by the present development of the melancholy details. 
Tl\e dramatist— if we may so express ourselves— is in this case a lady, 
herself occupying a station in fashionable society ; and if lliis bo, as it is 
understood, her first appeal to the novel-reading world, we do not hesitate 
to say that it is an extremely creditable one. 

We will just shadow forth the main incidents, to give our readers an idea 
of their complexion and character, Marston (the name given to the chief 
])ers()nage) is a man ofofortiine, and a follower of the ancient religion of 
the country. He has married in early life, and has by this union an only 
daughter. His wife, however, of whom he is dotingly fond, dies ; and the 
bereaved man seeks consolation in devoting himself to tile clerical olBces 
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of hi« ohuroh* This stop, of cottrse, precludes his marrying Itguin t hut he 
cannot restrain his feelinjcs and passions—and, in fine. Imbibes a strong 
attachment to Mrs. Howard, a youthful widow. A series of conflicts 
ensues between conscience and passion ; the latter unfortunately truunpbs* 
and Marslon becomes wretclied and criminal. He at length seeks to 
destroy himself in presence of the woman he loves, and she, interposing, 
receives the contents of the pistol in her bosom. The hero of the talev in 
a state of distraction, now flies (or rather is conveyed by a trusty servant) 
to the Continent, where, after Some lapse of time, \vc And him superior of 
a monastery. The story now takes up the fortunes of tiis daughter Emily, 
and Charles Howard, son of the murdered widow,— and romantic indeed 
those fortunes are. Marston still occasionally appears upon the scene, liis 
introduction being always pregnant with interest; his dtftighter mean- 
while has risen into womanhood, and become a mother, and the singular 
and melancholy fate of her child concludes the narrative. 

Thus far the work is tristful enough, but it is chequered and relieved in 

arious ways. There are several veiy striking episoaes^introduced, among 
which we were particularly pleased with that of the mysterious, though not 
“ ancient mariner but what tends to give the book a peculiar charm, 
and we may add value, is a detailed account of the magnificent proceed- 
ings can*ied on at tki* meeting of Kings and their councillors at Vienna, 
entitled the Congress of 1814. This account is, from its specification, 
really most curious. The reader is borne in imagination to the very spot ; 
a glittering array of Princes high, and warriors mighty, and ladies bright, 
swims before his vision in the most dazzling colours : the gorgeous past is 
recalled — the dead or superannuated spring up again to life, activity, and 
enjoyment — until the stream of gaiety is chcckcil by the astounding intel- 
ligence of the return of the banished Napoleon. 

The Exiie of Erin ; or the Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman. 2 vols. 

These two volumes sketch as they gallop ; they are somewhat after the 
model of the old novelists, with a dash of satire in their •construction, and 
an abundant supply of incitlcnt. A bash ful Irishman is of course a pal- 
pable contradiction; a “ living statue”- standing river” — an “ honest 
lawyer'*— are all anomalies that everybody understands; a “ bashful Irish- 
man,*' consequently, never existed. 

The flow of incident never halts for a moment —llie impudent hero's ad- 
ventures are ever new, and, generally speaking, he manages to extricate 
himself from his 1ro\iblcs with marvellous tael and adroitness. He leaves 
his country fresh from the instructions of a priest and an apothecary, being 
a poor boy”— has the impudence to make love to an heiress — marries — 
not his first love— visits Pa,i’is, Switzerland, London, Wales, Ireland, and— 
but we must not anticipate the termination of this Irish “ Tom Jones’s'’ 
career; those who seek amusement will find much in ifs^pages to serve the 
purpose admirably, and it is written with much greater* atlontion to pro- 
priety and decorum than the once -celebrated book wc have mentioned. 
Thei’e is a sound morality, too, throughout the whole, for the bashful {\ ! I) 
gentleman meets the reward he deserves, and his vices are not ushered 
lorth as viitues ; he is seen in liis hideous deformities, and you feel that 
poetical and moral justice rendered at the conclusion. 

We must ask one question of the intelligent author, whose moans of 
obtaining knowledge of the habits and manners of mediocre Irishmen must 
..be very extensive— has he nine lives? because if he bad twice nine, and 
crossed the herring-pond, they would be lives no Ifinger ; not a Paddy but 
would be prepared with a loaded pistol or shillelah to “ battor the lite out 
of him,'’ and we doubt much if this said book would not provoke theXord 
Mayor of Dublin to a second “ jewel.*' 
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• Irish brass; wUl certainlv carry an Irishman a great wav; but we woiilft 
not have the unsophisticated English reader tahe the book ** to Gospel.’’ 
It is an amusing, lively brochure^ and many of the li^i- 

culous portions of their originals vividly to our remembrance* 

Fulcher’s Poetical Miscellany. 

We have been latterly much surprised, and in no small measure grati- 
fied, at finding in a little volume, whose exterior promised nothing more 
than is to be Ibunl in the generality of pocket-books, a collection of origi- 
nal poetical contributions, which it would be creditable to most existing 
periodicals to acknowledge. The Editor has succeeded in procuring dhe 
valuable assistance of Mary Howilt and Bernard Barton, who have both 
supplied pieces in no respect unworthy of their repuUtion. Our attention, 
however, has been more particularly called to a poem in two parts, entitled 

The Two Pictures,’’ which, although published anonymously, wc judge, 
from certain internal evidences, to have emanated fi'om the pen of a lady. 
Whoever may be the author of this truly delightful lyric, we »are warranted 
in pronouncing an opinion, that if not yot generally acknowledged, the 
talent which has been equal to its production cannot remain long unknown, 
or without the appreciation it deserves ; nor are we transgressing in any 
degree the limits of strictly-merited commendatioR? when we assert that 
the strength of conception and spirited versification in the specimen before 
us need but a more extended field and a favourable opportunity to ensure 
a high place in the elegant literature of a period distinguished for no mean 
proficiency of attainment in the mysteries of the “ joyeuse science.’’ 
Whether our prediction bo correct or not it remains for a future day to 
determine. We congratuiate Mr. Fulcher on his acquisition of so valuable 
a correspondent. 

Bagster on Bees. 

We have derived much amusement and instruction from a liftle volume 
written by Mr. Samuel Bagster, of Paternoster-row, on the habits and 
economy of the b?e. It is an interesting subject, and he has treated it in 
a popular manner ; showing a laudable anxiety to preserve the lives of 
these industrious insects, in.ste».d of de'»troying them ungratefully in their 
own sweets to furnish our enjoyment. Mr. Bagster informs us that he 
has invented what he calls “ The Lady's Safety Hive.” Wc intend to in- 
vestigate its strncture and report thereon ; in the mean time we recom- 
mend this pretty book to all who love this interesting portion, of natural 
history, as being replete with information and amusement. 

Advice to a Nobleman on the Instruction of his^ Children on the 
< Piano-Forte. ^ 

A fourth edition of this little treatise affords evidence that it is fulfilling 
the didactic desires of its author, who, if he WTites with something of 
quaintness and inelegance, manages, nevertheless, to convey in small com- 
pa.ss much useful matter, and a variety of hints that may be profitably fol- 
lowed out into practice by the careful student. We like greatly bis sound , 
and explicit remarks on all that constitutes the ground-work of playing, 
and his marked reprobation of the flippancies and fastastic tucks which 
have lent their false recommendation to the performances of so many pio- 
fesi^ors and amateurs of the present day, and have made piano-forte'play- 
ing, in too many instances, a mere game of leap-frog over the keys. He 
is a favourer of the chiroplast and the metronome ; but it is a reasoning 
support which he lends lo tliese and other mechanical appliances. 
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LITERARY REPORT, 


^The iftetr, revited, embentshed, and cheap 
e dUIon of Colbura*s Modern NovelUia, which 
commenced lust month with Mr. Buhver^s 
popular story of " Pelh&m,’* is now carried 
iorward by the pubHcatlonnf the second and 
cont'ltiding Yuiume of that story. The March 
Number will comprise^ in a single volume, 
complete. Lady Morgan’s spirited and divert- 
ingnovel, called O’Donnell.” It will be em- 
bellished with a Portrait of the Authoress and 
an interesting Scene. ^ \ . 

Sir Egerton Brydges has announced a third 
voimne of bis Autobiography, with Anecdotes 
of BIrs, Montague, chiefiy literary, and some of 
Mrs. Carter; also, a few words on Hannah 
BJore. 

The Poetical Works of S. Rogers, illustrated 
by al>ove a hundred Vignettes from designs by 
Stolhard and Turner, are to appear in monthly 
parts. 

Ihri.avd a\d the Inigh.*— We omitted to 
mention in our last Number the announcement 
of the publication of a nennffid cheaper edition 
of Sir Jonah Barrington’s important Memoirs 
of Ireland and the Union, to be completed In 
six monthly Parts, and to comprise all the Por- 
traits and other Embellishments of the origi- 
nal expensive publication. Tlie cheap repub- 
lication of this work at tbe present moment, 
by which means it may obtain a place In the 
various libraries of circulation, is certainly a 
gieut desideratuin. 

A History of the Bolgic Uovolution has been 
uudei taken by Oapt. White, whose “ N.irrative 
of the Siege of Antwerp” appeared some time 
ago, with BO mtch effect in the pages of the 
“United Service Journal” The Captain’s 
new work will be shortly before the public, a.s 
it lios been sent to the press. 

In the western capUiU of England, a pro- 
spectus has been issued of a quaiterly pctlodi- 
cal, to be entitled the West of England Jour- 
nal of Science and Literature 

A Synoptical List of the Members of the 
English Bftf, cuutainliig the Dates of their 
Calls, the Inns of Court to which they belong, 
Sic^, by J. Whishaw, Esq., Banistcr-ut-Lavv, la 
in the press. 

An Excarslon in Nortli Wales, embellished 
with Plates, from Drawings by Cattermole, 
Cox, Cl es wick, and Walker, of Derby, in 
monthly Numbers, by T. Iloscoo, Is In progrcjfS. 

The Garrick Papers, a new and cheaper edi- 
tion of the Life and Correspomieuce of David 
Garrick, will appear early In Febiunry. 

Early in February will be published a His- 
tory of t).e Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain, with a Notice of its eaily History in 
the East, and in all the Quarters of tbe Globe ; 
u Description of the great Mechanical Inven- 
tions wJiich have caused its unexampled ex- 
tension in Britain ; and a View of the present 
state of the Maiuifaclure, and the Condition of 
the Classes engaged in Ha several Departments. 
By Edward Baines, Jun., Esq. 

The follorving are likewise announced ns 
being in the press Penrnddock, U Tale, by 
the Author of “ Wullzburg.”— Natfaliveof the 


CampaiffM of the Trvemy-eJgla^, 
since their retuyn fro^ Egypt To Jbf 
Lieut. Col. C. Cadell.— A iaU ulversftl 
founded on the works of Bropkee and AVu^kOr, 
by G. Landmann, Esq. C.E.— A new Worif, by 
the Author of “ Sayings and Doings^”,** J^ove 
and Pride,” &c. — Thelluslle Muse: P4iiem«,by 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasairt.— 
Pantlka, or Traditions of the most Ancient 
Times, by W. Howilt. — Tbe History and De* 
scrlptlon of Fossil Fuel, the CollleneH and 
Coal Trade of ^reat Britain.— The Exile of 
Erin, or the Sorrows o£ a Btshful Irishman, a 
Satirical Novel.— The History of the Over- 
throw of the Roman Empire, and the Forma- 
tion of tbe principal European States, by W. 
C. Taylor, The Natural and Civil His- 
tory of Algiers, by B.E. Jarrd, of the Bombay 
Medical Establishment. 

LIST OF NEW HOOKS. 

The Classic und Coimolsseur in Italy and 
Sitlly, with an abridged Translation of Lanzi’a 
History of Painllng, by the llev. G. W. D, 
Evans, 3 vo’a. Bvo. ‘6Cx. 

Oriental Memoirs, by J. Forbes, Esq., second 
edition, revised by his daughter, 2 vols. Svo. 
32r. bds. ; Illustrations to ditto, royaMto. 3/. 
cloth. 

Pacts and Fictions, ♦r Gleanings of a Tour- 
ist, fcp Svo^i. 

The Maid of Padna, a Venetian Tale, by 
Mrs Goliand, 4 vol* l‘Jmo 24s. 

The Mystmious Bridal, by W. S. Stone, 3 
vols. 12mo. 

Trea.sury of Scripture Knowledge, fcp. Svo. 
125 . 

The Treasury Bd>le#fcp. 8vo. 30s., or demy 
4to. with space fui MSS, saint* prii'e. 

Bui lie’s Cornnionera of Great Britain, Vol. 

If r8iy.il8vo, I/. Us. W. cloth. 

The Kevolutions of the Globe familiarly 
de.scribed, by A. Beitiuiul, M.T)., 12nvo. 75. 

History of Evesham, by George May, with 
plates, Mvo. Ob'. ‘ 

Tjeaiise on Friendly Societies, by C. Ansell, 
Esq, F.H.S., 8vo. 5s. 

The ltichc=i of Chaucer, by C. C, Clarke, 2 
vols. 12mo. 185. 

The Village Chureliynrd, und other Poems, 
by Lady E. S. Wortley, post Svo. 85 6U. 

The History of Greece, by Thus. Iveighlley, 
12mo. Os. (Id. • ^ 

Collection of nil the Siiitutes in Force re- 
specting the Uelief and Regulation of the 
Poor, with Notes, by .1. 'i’ Piatt, 8vo. 21j. 

Principles and Illustrations ot Morbid Ana- 
tomy, by .1. Hope, M.D . coloured Lithogra- 
phic Drawings, royal Svo. 5f. 5s. 

The Casket of Knowledge, (Phrenology, 40 
Cords complete in case.) 55. Cd, 

Philosojihy of Health, by Soulhwood i?mitli, 
M.D ,2 vols. Vol. I. 12mo. /s, 

A Voy.tge round the World, by J, Holman, 
n.N., Vol. II.*8vo. 14y. 

The M.iiui scripts of Krdely, a Romance, by 
G. Stephens, Esq , .3 vol«, post Svo. 1/. ?U 6d, 
Book of Hie Constitution of Great Brituiti» 
by T. Stephen, Svo. IGs. 
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atmn'a or FaimtAlni Abbey. 3p»cIiio«A« of Thoati*' of the Htod«»i 

ytUh ni*t<tWcal Notl«f«, 4ta; 1 /, 1 U, $4, mmJmUfd from the SansJrrtt, by H . H, Wilwtt, 

Tlw Jlri<le$rttom Btui ihe with Ml«- M. A JlZiid edition, SJ vols.Sv^ ffl®* 
fieUaneevt Po^nfty Andrew Pntk|, ISmo. Sr. TV^fttiae on ^wdne by Tv^F* 

The ifoyot of Wroia-Q«|f>, by tbe 0*i|ara W- Jtobaom, plotea, Svo. U>#. «il. 
inity. 8 votii,poat9vo4l/. Ur. 6<f. Cbaos and the Cre^tlen^ en Eple Poem, 

The Aupna) Oblteary and Biography for with Notea, royal 1S4, 

183^8vObl8So Ntmrod‘« Hunting T®on with A^jecdoto?. 

Treatiae ,oii the Nature, Pnnciplea, See. of &e, of Idportiog Men, 8ro* ISr, 
the Goi^,by William Greener, 8vo. 15r. Colburn's Modern Norellsti, Vol. I. (** Pel- 

Reoreatioxtt in Bbymo, by a Comuhian, am. ham,*^ VoU I. Illustrated) Sr. cloth. 

8yo, 7r. 


FINE ARTS. 

The British Gallery is about to open, and the Gallery of British Alrtists 
in Suffolk-street to close. We believe we may refer to the latter as havingf 
been successthl, if we bear in mind the season of the year, and that the 
principal patrons of art are absent from the metropolis. Several of the 
pictures are markM “ sold and we understand the visiters hpe been 
numerous. Next month we .shall be enabled to notice the British Insti- 
tution,— of the present exhibition report speaks highly. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

High Life and Low Life. Drawn in Lithography by R. Lane, from 
Paintings by E. Landseer, R.A. 

“ High T.ife ” is represented ])y a stately hound, with all the accompani- 
ments of a noble hall ; “ Low Life*' is the butcher’s mastiff, with the ap- 
propriate tokens of his m^tster’s calling and his owm pursuits beside him. 
The prints are capital : the picture is one of Landseer’s best ; and the 
lithography is irom the pencil of one who is still unrivalled in this depart- 
. raent of art. ^ 

Engravings from the Works of 11. Liversege. 

This publication is now drawing towards a close. It will form an inte- 
resting volume of the works of one who died young— of whose genius we 
had the promise rather than the fruit; yet who has left a name that will 
rank high in the list of British artists. 

Thomas’s Library Atlas, No. I. 

We are induced to notice this very neat Atlas chiefly because of its 
extraordinary clu apness ; — six clearly-engraved maps, distinctly coloured, 
for eiahleen-pence ! or plain, two-pence each ! The whole, it seems, will be 
complete in about 1 2 Numbt*rs: thus, for a few' shillings, any one may possess 
an Atlas of the World ! ’I'he work is well engraved ; and will, w'e doubt not, 
be as successful as it deserves. It is remarkably elegant and attractive, 
and, as far as we have yet ascertained, very accurate. 

1'HE DRAMA. 

DgURY LANE, COVENT GARDEN, &C. 

We made allusion last month to the Christmas entertainments; 
they have not exhausted tlieir w'onders yet. The attractions of “ King 
Arthm and his Knights of the Round Table ” would seem, indeed, to be 
only in their spring; so youthful and easily-contented is the spirit that 
sustains them— the good 'humour and enjoyment of the holiday people and 
of tbe school-emancipated children. The giant Coimoran still stalks about 
to the great delight of boys learned in giant history, whose only regret is 
that he cannot, like the clever St Denis, contjtRue to stalk about after his 
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, head i« cut oE UlfoF> the gobliu dwarf, still plays hjs most and 

elf-like tricks before the high gods of the delignted gs8ety, anS to the 
equal delight of applauding pit and boxes. Wesbafi i«vx>r b^liev^p but 
that the soul of some limber ape has been inftwed into the trunk of Wfr* 
Wieland. He drives us, with those extraordinary antics of bis, to titke 
refuge in the school of Pythagoras, and we shall immediately set about to 
ascertain what sort of excellent, and highly-judicious, and unobjectionable 
animal we have ourselves the honour to represent. It is just possible we 
shall find ourselves out to have been a lion. If so, the reader shall find 
that we can roar gently. We will not presume on the discovery ; we will 
aggravate our voice to snch a nightingale pitch, that it shall do any reader’s 
heart ^odto hear us/ We will roar so that we will make the reader say, 
“ Let him roar again ! let him roar again!” • ^ 

The only thing that at all afflicts us in the success of these grand spec- 
tacles is the injm-y they have done to the pantomimes. These old fViends 
of ours have ceased to hold up their heads. Harlequin, indeed, seems to 
have very little head to hold un, and less heel. The rotatory persuasive- 
ness of both, in which we delignted of old, and which seemed so exquisitely 
fitted to keep the heart of that fluttering little Columbine constant and 
slill, is gone— gone utterly. Harlequin is a senseless fellow, and will soon 
have scarcely a leg to stand upon. But his decline, sad and senous as it 
is, IS nothing to thcMecline and fall of our ancient friends Pantaloon and 
Clown— or rather, the no fall ; for the truth is, their bruises now are not 
worth mention. They take as much care of each other as if they had feel- 
ings like other men— senses, affections, passions. What degeneracy is this ! 
Wlierc are the tumbles, and thumps, and bumps of the old time? Where 
is that moving epitome of bruises— that choice piece of battered high-life 
in the gout, the Pantaloon of our childhood?* Where, oh where is the 
Clown? Him we hanker after. His memory is the memory not only of 
our childhood, but of the happy years that followed, awaking maturer 
tlioughls, and ripening us into manhood. Our first political lesson we 
imbibed at a pantomime. There we fiist witnessed toe self-seeking aris- 
tocratic spirit — there we first beheld that system of tricks and clianges 
wliich governs nations and perplexes monarchs — and ^hcrc we first saw 
the acquisitive principle of statesmen developed, pockets picked, heels 
tripped-up, and the suffering silly victims* laughed at 1 Oh, where is the 
Tory gusto with which the Clown then did his office, with fingers ever 
tiembling and itching at his neighbour’s purse, with eyes ever goggling, 
and mouth ever watering, and appetite insatiable! It is gone — it can be* 
seen nowhere, except in ])laccs where the joke has become too serious. 
The (#igiual flounshelh again ; the prototype hath assumed all the con- 
fidence of its youth; but where is the meny indication of it, which, while 
it wrung our sides with laughter, wTung nothing from our pockets, yet 
taught us to hold them warily ! It is gone, and w.e ar& lelt to Janieiit it. 
Wc should ask paidon for these moral reflections, but that they have been 
forcibly educed by the fallen state of pantomime in tha theatre at G'ovenl 
Garden; and we are now about to change the subject, and present the 
reader with certain other opinions of ouif#, not quite so grave and moral 
perha))s, but equally judicious and wise. 

W e hoj)e that considerate person is not greatly startled. There is imthing 
veiy dreadful, we can assure him, in our immorality. When wc intrigue, it 
is in a very harmless way ; and when we inculcate our own examine, it may 
be followed with perfect innocence. What we have to say at present has to 
do indeed with a most pure matter— to wit, pure comedy. Now pure co- 
medy we take to be.comedy merely, that is to S 2 ^y, comedy with no admix- 
ture of the real — comedy where nothing actual is ; where nd cold moral 
reigns” to convict any passages beside it of immorality; and where in- 
trigue therefore may run riot with idle gallantry and an occasional license 
of speech, and no harm done* meanwhile, to the real and substantial into- 
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rests of virtue. Such is the artificial comedy of Con^eve, atid Wychejfejr, 
and Parqiihar. ift is now banished from tlie stage, to our very sincere re- 
gret, and, we thinls, we may add, to the regret of alJ the lover^ of wit tuM 
genius. “ Congreve and Farquhar,” said Charles Lamb, some years agi), 
show their heads once in seven years, only to be exploded and put down 
inMantly, The times cannot bear them.** The times have not improved. 
The " Constant Couple " of Farqnhar,^ out and mangled, and pieced out 
add interlarded with fifty impertinences, was played the other evening 
at Co vent-garden, under the title of Off to the Continent/* The altei 
tibiis were to suit the times, but even they would not carry off the fepice 
of wit and idle gaiety which was left to indicate the .original. The thing, 
it is true, did not at once explode, nor was it put down instantly — ^that is 
to say, the people in the 'pit did not rise up and hiss, and s.^ they would 
have no more of Parquhar, hut they did what was just as effectual. 
cannot blame them— we suppose theyoould not help it. They sat yawning 
most of them, sleeping the more fortunate of them, and the rest, who 
could neither indulge themselves with a yawn nor a sleep, sat looking round 
them, and pitying ek’eh other. The play has not been acted since. We 
dare not hope it might have been otherwise, if th€^, iH’iginal comedy had 
been acted. And yet we wish it had, that the thing ntight have been fairly 
tested. But to test such comedies fairly, we again say morality must be 
set upon the shelf. It will not grow stale there during the short two hours 
of Sir Harry Wildair’s light amusing pranks —we shall not be less worthy 
or less fit recipients of its doctrines, because we have been carrying on for 
even so short a time an intrigue with Lady I^irewcll, in the light fancy of 
the passing evening. For it is no more.— In itself, indeed, supposing it 
actual and a part of life, it is scarcely reducible to the point of strict mo- 
rality — and what are we iri'reference to it, even considered in this view? 
Merely its spectators. But it is not actual, it is not a part of lif^. We 
make ourselves worse than ridiculous to consider it so. Nor is this all. 
We do an impertinqnt thing when we plume ourselves up with morality af 
a sight so harmless as this — flinging about us w'lth monstrous prolusion all 
sorts of grave reproaches, of wbich, when a serious occasion comes, we find 
we have Init few to spare. We set np a pedantry of virtue, and discover 
loo late that tlie substance is \yanting. We bark and make noises at 
a shadow, while we sneak past the reality in quiet. We have been afraid 
to dally even for one harmless hour with the mere names and images of 
wrong, and the next minute we may be seen sitting down quietly face to 
face with substantial wrong itself. Hear what one* of the pi ofoundest of 
critics, one of the noblest of humanists, has to say on this point, “ I do 
not know how it is with others,’* says Charles Lamb, “hut 1 feel thflietter 
always for the perusal of one of Congreve’s— nay, why should I not add even 
of Wycherley’^?— comedies. 1 am the gayer at least for it, and I could 
never connect those sports of a witty fancy m any shape with any result to 
be drawn from them to imitation in real life. They are a world of themselves 
almost as much as folry land.” This is precisely what we seek to establish. 
Let us not try these unreal creatures as if they were real. Let us resolve 
to enjoy the wit of such as Farquhar and Congreve, and treat their crea- 
tures by the test of their own usages, and not by the virtue or the morality 
of ours. They cannot break through that which never united them — 
they cannot violate that which exists not for tliem. Sir Simon and Dapper ’ 
Wit may both or either carry off Mi.ss Martha, and what has virtue to do 
with it ? Sir Harry Wildair, or Captain Standard, or Vizard, may have 
been the Oxford youth who bribed Lady Lurewell’s maid out of her honesty, 
and soothed her own soft .mnocence to ruin, hut what consequence to virtue 
who it was ? Ixird Froth’s or Sir Pliant’s children— what has morality to do 
with the question, as to who may have been their father? Infinitely, infi- 
nitely less, let the well-disposed reader be assured, than With the “ images 
of notional justice and notional benevolence** With which the sentimental 
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comedy pampers its admirers. The artificial comedy ia.far more honest. 
Jt may not take its spectators into the gross conceit or havihg.part and 
mrcel in the saving of lives which has cost them no riak^ nor flatter 
tnem with the grosser persuasion that they had put hands into their, own 
pockets to give away a fortune which in reality cost them nothing, and 
cost the author less. It accomplishes something higher and better and 
more moral than this, by virtue of its very want of pretension to the high, 
the good, or the moral. 

Blit, alas ! we fear after all that this artificial comedy is very seductive. 
We hope we have not been arguing all this time against the truth. For 
see, even the mere talking about it has “ seduced” us into saying so much, 
that we find ourselves fairly obliged to stop without indulging in one of 
those brilliant things we had meant to entertain the reade# with concern- 
ing jdivers other matters. There is the pleasant and witty “ Telemachus * 
at the Olympic; the very humorous “ Man-Fred ” at the New Strand, 
with a piece of capital burlesque by Mr. Mitchell ; the re-opening of the 
Queen’s Theatre with a nice set of entertainments, and under very charm- 
ing auspices, — to wit, those of Mrs. Nesbitt, whose rafiiant eyes are to us 
the most delightful of visions, the assurance of sweetness, good-nature, and 
truth. Then there are two farces which have been acting at the Olympic 
and the Adelphi, against which we meant to have entered our protest. 
We allude to the “UPfeene of Confusion” and *‘Tlie New Actress,” in which 
the actors distribute themselves in various quarters of the theatre, in the 
orchestra, boxes, pit, and gallery, and play their parts among the audience. 
This is excessively impertinent, — an equality of pretensions which nothing 
should sanction. Besides it is very injudicious on the part of the actors, and 
for their own sakes we greatly wonder to see them resort to it. They will 
lose by it sadly in the end. Then, but for thi? most tempting artificial 
comedy, we should have said something of Mr. Jerrold, who has been 
writing a piece for the Olympic, and who is the best writer of the “ inter- 
mediate” style of comedy in our day. Why is he no^ writing for one of 
tlie large houses? Have the horses pranced him out, — or do the poor 
translations which are being crammed down tliere at present, king’s seals 
and king’s words, go clown better with the audience than liis power of 
dramatic situation, his fine-hearted veir^ of sentiment, his wit, and his 
honest satire? We should like to have an answer to this ; for indeed it 
strikes us as something extremely disgraceful that the only really good and 
original writer of domestic comedy in our day should be precisely that per- , 
son whose efforts are discountenanced by the managements of Drury -lane, 
of Covent-garden, and the Haymarket, where we have a right to demand 
something better than gross farce or stupid translation, and where we 
should have had reason to liope tliat the original talent of our own country 
would not be, as far as possible, anxiomsly pushed asii^e. One word in 
conclusion on the talent of a neighbouring country. The French players 
are here— at the New English Opera-house — witli a good company. M. 
F. Lemaitre is, indeed, a cximpany in himself, — an aetb? of the first order, 
a comic genius, a good tragedian, and a man altogether very remarkable. 
Ilis performance of Macaire, in “ Auberge des Adrets,” is unique. 

We never witnessed anything like it. There may be a sublimity, it seems, 
in the very coxcombs of blackguardism. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting Major Felix read a portion of his interesting account 
of a journey to Mount Sinai. The convent on the mount was founded* 
.Justinian, who endowed it with the whole peninsula of Sinai. Whten 
. Feb, — VOL. XLin. no. clxx. S 
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Mahoitt6t vvas apr^ihg his rehjirron with fire and sword over the EcuSt, he 
is said to havo spared this convent in gfratitude for an opportune supply of 
water and prpvisions ; and, as the monks assert, ^ave them a firman, writ- 
ten by All, which confirmed to their order Justinian’s grant of the penin- 
sula. Not hdhg able to write, Mahomet spi-ead ink" over his hand, and 
laid it 6n the i^per as his signature. This firman was sent to Constanti- 
nople,, where Sultan Selim collected all the relics of the propliet ; and the 
monks received another to the same effect, which, they say, is now at Cairo. 
It appear^ that the monks of the convent are very ill used by the Arabs. 
The gardens are spacious and highly cultivated ; vines are trained on trel- 
lises, and form shady walks. The apples and pears are excellent, and are 
sent fo Cairo ; melons, apricots, pomegranates, almonds, and mulberries, 
are in great numbers; so also omnges and lemons. There is a Greek 
church on the mount, which glitters with the golden portraits of saints and 
worthies. The floor is of Mosaic work ; and the hands and skull of St. 
Catherine, to whom it is dedicated, are carefully preserved ; but the great 
object of interest — the Holy of Holies " — is the spot where tradition has 
placed the humiuff bushy and over whicli a small chapel has been erected. 
This bush is called Senehy which means a thorny shrub, and may be the 
species of Acacia called Lens by the Arabs, of which there are many in the 
desert. The word Sinai is probably derived from Senfji ; and as the Lord 
said to Moses, “ Put off Ihy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground,” this custom is strictly enforced by tlie monks ; 
and the Major and his party entered the small chapel barefooted. Horeb 
and Sinai form but one inoiifilaiu ; and this is the reason that they are 
frequently confounded in Scripture. A chapel has been built over the cave, 
which the prophet Elijah is supposed to luive occupied during the forty 
days when he was miraculously supplied with food. Mass is sometimes 
said, and pilgrims perform their devotions in it. The author compared 
the account of Moses with the present aspect of the mountain ; and ob- 
serves, he and his pR-rty had tlie satislaclion of reflecting that the features 
of the country could not have changed since the advent of the Israelites: 
for though the gei>eval face of nature is ever varying, and destruction or 
decay effaces the works of man, the firm and lonely desert, and the granite 
mountain, remain the same tfiii’oughout time - undisturbed — unshaken. 
Leaving Mount Sinai, the summit of which the author readied, and pro- 
ceeding northward, he came to Sarabeit-el-Khadan, wdiere, on a small 
plain, he found a nurnbei- of sand-stone tablets, lioin five to eight feet in 
height, three feet in width, and two in thickness. The greater number was 
enclosed by a wall, parts of which remained, but some stood on mounts 
outside the wall : within were several small chapels, erected at different 
periods, one of wliich had columns. The tablets were covered on all sides 
with hieroglyphicji— w’crc erected “bv difl'erent kings — and recorded some 
event that had occuri'cd in a particular year in tlieir reigns. The enclosure 
had certainly the appearance of a burying-ground ; but the monuments 
were not sepulchral nor was there the slightest reference to the w^cdl-known 
funereal forms which are found on every tomb, and on every mummy-case. 
They appeared to be memoiials, not of victories or national events, but of 
some private act of the Pharaohs who set them up, 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIKTY. 

The translation of a paper by Dr. Olbers on the approaching return of 
Halley's comet w^as read at a recent meeting. After some preliminary 
observations, the author proceeds to show that a probability exists of the 
comet’s being seen in February or March next, before its conjunction with 
the Sim. Tliis probability arises chiefly from the circumstance that other 
comets, in particular that of 1811, have been visible at greater distances 
from the sun and the earth than Halley’s will be in the spring of 18.30. 
Dr, Olbera does^ not suppose lliat Halley’s comet is so large that, under 
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similar diN&timstanGfeli. it be so eSMpy Seen as tHfe 
1811 ; still it is described by Ibrmer obfeirverai, especially at Its appeiriitice 
jn 1682, as having been sufficiently remarltable. Besides* it be 
strongly illuminated by the sun, in the proportion of 8 to 5, lhaii tW eoilie^ 
of 1811 was on the I7th August, 1812, when it was finally <j^md 
Wisniewsky ; and, which is an important consideration, the latter edttiet 
was seen in July and August, 1812, with very inferior telescopes, whereat 
telescopes of great power may be employed in observing Halley’s comet. 
In reasoning on the probability of its being visible in February and March 
next, from the splendour of its appearance in 1682, Dr. Olbers, of course, 
assumes that it has not since that time sustained any sensible diminution 
of its maSs-. Many astronomers believe in the gradual dissipation of the 
matter of comets ; but we have as yet no facts to warrant this conclusion 
in respect of Halley's comet. In 1607, and at its last return in 1759, it 
appeared pale and dim, but in 1682 it shone forth with great splendour; 
and the diminished appearances of 1607 and 1759 may be explained by its 
position at those times between the sun and the earth, without supposing 
its mass to have undergone any change. It ought, however, to be stated 
that Halley’s comet became invisible to Messier in 1759, so early as the 
4th of June, when its distance from the sun was only about 1*68 and from 
the earth 1 *42. AJ:)Out the beginningof next March, the comet’s distance 
from the sun and earth will be nearly the same, and = 3*78 ; but, accord- 
ing to the received theory of light, the intensity of the light of a heavenly 

body not self-luminous is proportioned to H representing its distance 
from the sun, and 1) its distance from the earth. Hence, in the beginning 
of March, the intensity of the comet’s light will be about thirty times less 
than when Messier lost sight of it ; but, at that time, it was close upon the 
confines of the evening twilight ; whereas in March next it will still be at 
a considerable height in the sky, when the twilight has entirely disappeared. 
There is a very remarkable fact connected with the ap|>earance of Encke’s 
comet, unquestionably proved by the experience of 1822 and 1833, to which 
Dr. Olbers thinks sufficient attention has not been given#viz. that it was visi- 
ble at a tar greater distance fi oni the earth and sun before it had passed its 
perihelion than after. Should this turn out to be the case also with Halley's 
comet, the probability of seeing it in the spring of 1835 will be increased. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

Mr. Aikin read a paper on the natural history and commercial history* 
of cotton. The word cotton, observed the lecturer, has been adopted in. 
modern European languages from an Arabic word, meaning the same 
thing, and which, when put into English letters, would be pronounced 
kntvn : in Egypt it is called ^otiin. ^ The Spanish word algodon is 
evidently the Egypto- Arabic word, with the article at prefixed. The Ger- 
mans, who in general avoid intercalating into their language words of 
foreign origin, call it Baum-woltf\ i, e. tree-wool. .Mr. Aikin then laid 
before his numerous auditors the most important notices which are to be 
found in ancient classical authors, respecting the growth of cotton in India 
and on the coast of Arabia ; and the importation of cotton fabrics of vari- 
ous qualities from India to Egypt by the way of the Red Sea. He likewise 
noticed the establishment of the culture of the cotton-plant on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean— but, though exceedingly interesting, our space 
calls upon us to pass on to more modern times. Cotton-wool was imported 
by the Genoese and Venetians into England and the Netherlands in the 
very beginning of the fourteenth century ; but the use to which it was 
applied, except for candlewicks, is not known.* In 1430, fustians were 
made, perhaps invented, in Flanders— being probably intended as an imita- 
tion of the velvets manufactured in Italy. In 1 534, several ships from 
London and Bristol traded to the Levant, and imported, among other arii- 
.cles, cotton-wool. It might be expected, thei’efore, that at im time wme 
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cotton fabrics shoiAd have been established in England ; and this seems at 
fe’st sight to be confirmed by a statement in “ Leland s Itinerary,” in the 
reign of Henry Vi 1 1., that cottons were made at Bolton-le-Moors, in Lan- 
cashire, and in the villages about; as also by the mention in an Act of par- 
liament, passed in 1552 (Edward VI.)» of Manchester, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire cottons. In this manner Mr. Aikin came down to the present 
period? noticing, however, as he went along, the invention of the “ spin- 
ning-jenny" in 17G7. This engine draws several threads at once ; and as 
it derives its principal motion from a mechanical first mover, produces 
them more even than had heretofore been done by hand. It was soon 
discovered that an improved method of carding the cotton before it was 
subjected to the action ofdhe jenny, was essential to the good performance 
of the machine.' This was attempted with some success by Mr. Har- 
greaves, was very much improved on by Mr, Peel, and was brought to per- 
lection in the carding machine of Mr. Arkwright. Egyptian cotton was 
introduced in 1823 ; it is of a long, strong, and silky staple, and has since 
been improved by the introduction of seeds of the Sea Islands’ cotton. 
The demand for raw cotton in the British market has gone on progres- 
sively increasing ; the following are the details of the importation of cotton 
wool for the last year, viz. 


Uplands and New Orleans 
Sea Islands . 

Brazil . , . 

Surat and Bengal 
IVest Indies 
Egypt 


2fi2,nfir>,000lbs. 

3.500.000 

20.540.000 

11.570.000 

1 . 010.000 
1,540,000 


303,015,00011)8. 

On comparing the above with the importation of 1831, it appears that 
there is an increase in the last year in the proportion of 303 to 288 ; but 
that the quantity furnislicd from all the above-mentioned countries, except 
the United Stales, has diminished. In the year 1832 the whole quantity 
of cotton spun in Oreat Britain was 277,200,000 lbs., of which about one- 
ninth, or 30,325,000 lbs. was los.s, from dirt and waste in spinning, and the 
produce was 240,935,000 lbs. of yarn. Of this quantity 222,590,000 Ihs. 
was spun in England, and was thus disposed of; — Exported in yarn, 
71,002, OOOlbs. ; ditto in thread, 1,041,000 lbs. ; manufactured goods, 
r)l,251,000lbs, ; or about 134 millions of lbs. Besides the above, there 
were eandlewicks and mixed goods, of whicli part were exported, 

12.000. 000 lbs. ; supply of home-market and stock on hand, 70,941,000 lbs. ; 
sent to Scotland and Ireland, 5,700,000 lbs. : total 88,041,000 lbs. There- 
fore, in wdiole numbers, about 02 per cent, of the entire quantities of cotton 
manufactured in lingland is exported ; and of this, 33 per cent, is in the 
stale of yarn and thread, and 23 per cent, in woven goods. According to 
Macculloch, the total value of every kind of cotton-goods annually manu- 
factured in Great Britain at present may be estimated at 34,000,000/. ; 
from which, if we deduct 7,000,000/. as the cost of the raw material, and 

21.000. 000/. as wages to 900,000 workmen, there will remain for the cost of 
superintendence, coals, materials of machinery, and profit, 0,000,000/. 
The amount of capital vested in buildings and machinery is computed at 

20 . 000 . 000 /. 


VARIETIES. 

Eclipses, ^c.for 1835. — There will be two eclipses of the sun this year, 
and one of the moon ; neither of the solar eclipses will be visible in 
England, and the lunar eclipse will be but partially visible.— Mi;/ 27. At 
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.32 min. past ten in the morning, an annnlar eclipse of the snn occur, 
in long. 59 deg. 3 min. W. and lat. 24 deg. 20 min. S. which will be visible 
throughout all South America, the South Atlantic Ocean, Africa, part of 
Spain, and the Mediterranean, and terminates in long. 21 deg. 50 min* E. 
and lat. 5 deg. 8 min. N. at 37 min. past four in the afternoon.— 10. 
There will be an eclipse of the moon, visible at Greenwich, commencing 
32 min. past eight in the evening ; the middle 35 min. past ten; the end 
30 min. past twelve. The digits obscured will be 0. 7. deg. on the northern 
limb. — Nov, 20. The sun will be totally eclipsed. This eclipse will be 
visible in the South of Ireland, and in a slight degree at the Land’s End, 
and w'ill be a very great eclipse to nearly the whole land of the southern 
hemisphere, extending throughout the South of Africa, Uie Indian Ocean, 
and approximating upon New Holland. It will commence at 54 min. past 
seven, in long. 20 deg. 13 min. \V. and lat. 23 deg. 7 min. N. ; and ending 
in long. 73 deg, 31 mm. E. and lat. 10 deg. 50 min. S, at 8 min. paM one 
in the afternoon. — Tramit of Mercury, The planet Mercury will make a 
transit over the sun’s disc the 7th of November, wffich will be visible to 
the western shores of Africa, when it commences at half-past five in the 
evening ; and in its progress to the west part of North and South America, 
New flolland, and closing on the north-east of Africa, at 40 min. past ten 
at night. The a>bove calculations are for the meridian of Greenwich. 
Jupiter's satellites will not be visible from the middle of May till the 
middle of July. — Halley's Great Comet. The comet originally seen by the 
celebrated and original astronomer-royal, Halley, in 1G65, and called by bis 
name, will re-appear in the northern hemisphere on the 7th of August, 
and will remain visible until the 7th of February, 183G, being exactly six 
months. • 


Total Produce and Consumption of Cotton in all Places. — The follow- 
ing is extracted from the evidence given before the Court of Peers in Paris 
on the lOlh inst. • 


The total production of cotton in all countries is thus estimated : — 

, Kilogrammes. 

United States . . • • 175,000,000 

East Indies • • . . 30,000,000 

Brazil . . . • . . 12,000,000 

West India Islands and Colonies, Bourbon, tVc. 3,000,000 

Egypt and liCvant . , • 10,000,000 


The consumption is as follows ; — 

In England . • 

Franco 

United States .* , * 

China, halt’ the crops of India 
Switzerland, Saxony, Prussia, Belgium 


230.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

40.000. 000 

18.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

17 . 000 . 000 


240,000,000 

(Note.) — 50 kilogrammes are about equal to an English hundred-weight, aud 
1 kilogramme rather more than 21b. 2.^ oz. 

This shows the consumption to surpass the produce by 70,000 bales, 
and confirms the annual falling off of stocks, and continual advance in 

*1 Classification of Vessels.-i-Tha first fruits of the arduous and 

Mmpdi'tant labouis of tlie Committee, to wliora the task was consigned of 
preparing a new Kegister of British and Fofeign Mercantile Shi])ping, 
have lately been presented to the subscribers, and are of a character to 
entitle the originators and prosecutors of this measure to the thanks, not 
only of the merchant, the shipowner, and the underwiiter, but every man 
who feels an interest in the prosperity of our commercial navy. 
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The object which it has been proposed to work out is the formation of a 
rejpstei^in which the classification of vessels shall not depend, as was the 
case in the two registers heretofore in use, on the arbitrary and uncertain 
standard in the port of building, and on the peremptory and unchecked 
decisions of surveyors ; but, on the reports of surveyors specially apj^intcd 
for the purpose, after a severe scrutiny into their professional and moral 
fitness for the office— such reports, containing the most ample details of 
the results of the surveyors, being in every case submitted to a Committee, 
who will thereupon assign to the vessel under consideration the character 
it shall bear in the register. 

The constitution of the committee, on whose decision the character of 
every vessel thus depends, is such as to ensure a due regard to each of 
the conflicting interests Concerned in the classification, it being composed 
of an equal number of merchants, of shipowners, and of underwriters, 
together with the chairman of Lloyd’s and the chairman of the Ship- 
owners* Society. 

The list of ships regfistered in the United Kingdom, of fifty tons measure- 
ment and upwards, has been furnished to the commissioners of customs ; 
that of foreign ships trading with the United Kingdom, anil of colonial- 
built ships having British registers, is as yet necessarily less complete. 
The classification depending upon an actual re-survey ^qf all the existing 
tonnage, as well as of the repeated inspection of such Vessels as are in a 
course of construction, has already been effected to a considerable extent ; 
and it is expected that, before the expiration of many months, the reports 
of the several surveyors will leave few blanks to be filled up in the register 
— a work which, when complete, cannot fail to be the basis of security 
and just confidence in the i^'dations of the various branches which consti- 
tute the shipping interest of Ihecountiy. — Nich^^i\s Commcrdal Gazette. 


FOREIGN ^"ARIETIES. 

Becejit Discoveries at Pompeii. — At Pompeii there has been lately opened 
the street leading from the Temple of Fortune to the Gate of Isis, passing 
nearly through the middle of the town. On reaching a central point from 
which streets diverge to the theatres and to the walls of the city, there was 
Tound an altar, placed before the protecting genius of the town, in the form 
of a serpent ; the faces ui the altar are ornamented with paintings, repre- 
senting the priests offering libations and other sacrifices. On exploring 
two shops in the streets of Fortuna, there was discovered a pair of bronze 
scales, and a weight in the shape of a pear, a bronze dish with handles, a 
hatchet, and some«mall cylindrical objects made of bone and perforated, 
supposed to have been used either in some female works or for making 
calculations. A hous^ has been discovered behind the grand Mosaic, com- 
prising a vestibule,* several sleeping-rooms, ornamented with simplicity, 
and a tabulum or host adorned with the most exquisite paintings in stucep. 
In this liouse were found a bronze shell of elegant workmanship, an earthen 
lamp, black with smoke, vessels containing colours, and a w’ooden chest 
lined with iron, and surrounded by figures formed of brass nails.— German 
Paper, 

In 1833 there were 46 rail-roads completed in America, and 137 in 0 |>n| 
templation. Pennsylvania has the greatest number of both, having 1 1 
completed, and 67 in contemplation ; the next state to it in both respects is 
New York, which has six completed and 25 in contemplation ; Massachusetts 
comes next after these; and Ohio has 12 in projection, but none completed. 

Population of the Kingdom of Poland in 1833.--(From a Petersburgh 
Paper.)— Males,2, 002, 382 ; females. 2,035,543 ; total, 4,037,925. Warsaw 
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has a population of— males, 63,212 ; females, 66,403 j total, 129, HJlhis 
is an increase of 4837 since 1832. The female population exceeds ihe 
male everywhere except in the provinces of Plozk and Augustino. 

Shower of Meteorolites . — The little village of Raffhaten, on the fron- 
tiers of Wallachia, was visited early in the morning of the 29th ultimo by 
this singular phenomenon, About six o’clock in the evening of that day 
the inhabitants were aroused from their sleep by a noise as of a heavy 
shower of hail, which was immediately succeeded by a violent crashing of 
windows. Great was their astonishment, however, to find that the eaith 
for the space of nearly two leagues in circumference was covered with a 
multitude of small stones, the smallest being about one quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and the largest about the size of a marble. These stones 
were of a light slate colour, and very heavy, and when put in the fire burnt 
like coal, emitting, however, a considerable quantity of gas. A French 
naturalist, M. Fouchard, w ho was at the time on a visit to the Hettman of 
Knmow, has collected an immense quantity of these meteorolites, and is 
now actively engagi^d in drawing up a memorial on the subject, to trans- 
mit to the different Philosophical Societies of Europe . — Kaiserliche Siaats 
Zeifnn^, 

Rail-Road across tiw iHhmm of Pa7nmia.- The project for this very de- 
sirable undertaking has been lately revived by the government of New 
Grenada, to which state the isthmus of Pamana Vxdongs. We understand 
that an agent has recently arrived in England for the purpose of obtaining 
contractors for the work, aceinding to the terms of the decree of that re- 
public of the '27tli of ]\lay, 183 L From a ])erusal of this decree, w^e find 
that the passage in ([uostioii is to consist eithfl’ of a common road for car- 
nages and w^aggons, or an iron rail-road, as contractors may be found. The 
]»rincipal inducement hJ-kl out to speculators consists in a grant of 20,000 
lanegadas, or about 2 l,00(Hicres, of w’aste land upoi^ the isthmus, with a 
free possession of the products from the road for a term of years which 
shall not be less than ten, nor exceed fil'ty years. T]ic state toll-clues, a 
list of which IS appended to the decree, are, however, to commence with the 
opening of the road. Upon the waste land to bo granted, colonies of 
ibreigners may be settled, and these are fo he o\empt(‘d, for tw'enty years, 
from taxation, military service, and the like. Failing in contractors 
Iroin abroad, it is said that Santander, the president of New Grenada, 
himself sanguine enough to commence the undertaking with the resources 
ol llie state, behcMiig that a sum of 350,000/. would he sufficient for the 
completion ol the w ot U. If this has vel'erencc to an iion railway, our readers 
will perceive that such a sum is totally, and even absurdly, insufficient for 
the completion of an undertaking in % country where labour is so scarce, 
and for which the wdiolc of the nuichincrv, iron-work, and mechanical abi- 
lity, must he brouglit from Great Britain, or some other of the European 
States. The distance from the Atlantic to the l^aoific is certainly very 
short, from Panama to Porto Bello being only a distance oJ‘ thirty-seven 
miles; but then this narrow istiimus is covered with an almost uninter- 
rupted range of mountains, of a height so stujiendons as to have always 
been considered an insuperable bar to the junction, by a canal, of the waters 
of the two seas. Hitherto the projects for a canal have all been laid down 
as passing by the very circuitous route of the Lake of Nicaragua. No par- 
ticular route is specified, how ever, in the decree of the 27th of May last. 
If properly executed and protected, there can exist no doubt of the very 
extraordinary consequences which would arise to the world from thus cut- 
ting off a navigation of two thousand miles round Cape Horn, to all the 
countries on the great Southern Ocean. Much as w'e should rej^iice in 
seeing so truly noble an undertaking brought into a practicable shape, we 
fear, however, that in the present condition of the states of South America, 
the time for its proper and profitable accomplishment islreally not yet come. 
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Still we have thought it interesting to the public to be Informcidof the pre- 
sent state and probabilities of a project which, at a future day, wiirbecome 
of such extensive importan<je to the world. 

M. Macaire has been trying experiments on the eflPect of gaseapn vege- 
tation; and the “ Actual, des Sciences Natiirelles’’ reports the" results, 
M. Macaire “ introduced some plants of Euphorbia, Mercurialis, Senecio, 
Sonchus, &c., into vessels along with chloride of lime, in the morning, 
"Vi^hen evening arrived the plants had not sntFered, and the odour of the 
chlorine was as strong as at first. Next morning they were found withered, 
the smell of chlorine had disappeared, and was replaced by a very disagree- 
able acid odour. < The sanie result was obtained on repeatina: the experiment 
several times. Nitric acid withered the plants during the night, but in 
the day-time merely rendered some of them brown-coloured. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen produced no alteration when light was present, but destroyed 
them in the night by the absorption of the gas. Muriatic acid gas acted 
in a similar manner,’*^ 

Island of Ascension, — A moss which grows in abundance on the Island 
of Ascension has been brought to England by Rear-Admiral Warren. On 
examination it has proved to be the Archill, Archilla, Hacella, or Orscille, 
a whitish moss of the same description as is found upon the rocks in 
the Canary and Cape Verde Islands, which yields a rich purple tincture. 
This discovery, together with the many judicious arrangements respecting 
turtle, water, cattle, &c., which have been introduced into the island by 
the Rear-Admiral, will, it is believed, enable that hitherto expensive island 
to nearly pay its own expenses. — Hampshire Telegraph, 

The Champagne Vintage.— T \\q following is a statement of the cham- 
pagne vintage of the present year: — Verzenay .3000 casks, Verzy and 
Willers-Marmery 1000, Relly, Ohigny, and Lude 1000, Boiizy 1000, Am- 
boiincy 1000, Ay 10,000, Marcuil and Aoenay 3000, Haut-Vllliers, Dizy, 
and Cnmieres 4000, Epernay 4000, Pierry 4000, Moussy 2500, Choilly 
1500, Cramant 2000, Avize 8000, Ogcr and Mesnil 1C, 000, Vertus 2000 — 
total 04,500 casks, containing 220 bottles each, making in all 14,190,000 
bottles. According to the estimate of the number of bottles which can 
be procured at the different manufactories, it appears that next year, when 
this vintage comes to be bottled off, there will be a deficiency to the num- 
♦ber of 3,390,000. The manufactory of Af. de Poilly can furnish 2,000,000, 
that of M. Dauhe 1,500,000, that of M. de Colout 1,200,000, that of M. 
deViolaine 1,800,000, tliat of Messrs. Pallier and Calegois 600,000, the 
A uzin factory 400,000, two others in the north 600,000, the four Lorraine 
factories 2,500,000, and that of Croyeny 200,000— total 1 0,800,000. The 
number required i9!l4,l 90,000 ; deficiency 3,39O,(r00.— Ze lleformaieur. 

Coffee in the United States. — By accounts from New York, it appears 
that the amount of /^effee impoiled into the United States during the first 
three quarters of the year 1834 was 60,344,701 lbs., valued at 6,4 73,469 
dollars. The amount during the same period of 1833 was 99,955,020 lbs., 
valued at 10,567,299 dollars. The amount exported during the first three 
quarters of the present year was 32,715,599 lbs., valued at 3,969,906 dol- 
lars. During the year 1833, the export of coffee was only 24,897,144 lbs., 
valued at 3,041,689 doWikrs. —Mnr?iing Neies and Public Ledger, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Of all the multifarious transactions of commerce, there is no one branch 
which so entirely baffles calculation or experience as the trade in corn. 
Limited even by legal restraint, as is that of England, it is still so vast in 
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the objects and interests it embraces, that what seems moft certainly to 
favour a well-digested and matured opinion, is often frustrated by the 
circumstances contingent on the very accident itself. Thus, at this juncture, 
when the long depressions arising out of a supply demonstrated by the 
experience of two years to be more than equal to the demand-^when the 
price has fallen to a lower point than at any pvoeeding time within the 
memory of the present generation, the close of the year 1822 only ex- 
cepted, the best informed merchants are beginning to expect a rise. This 
expectation must of coui’se be connected with a diminished stock. Thus it 
is the low price, the necessity of money to meet the rent, and other out- 
goings, which fall in at the close of the year, Jjavc occasioned a nnicli 
greater quantity to be sent into the market than is ciistonwiry. The con- 
sequence has been, that wheat has been employed for purposes hitherto 
confined to other grain, to malting, feeding ot' pigs and fowls, &c. &c. 
The barns, they say, are emptied. There has been ho mercantile specula- 
tion, no middle man holds stock, and the miller has only bought from 
week to week. The early period of the harvest has Occasioned an earlier 
use of the year s crop, and should that of next year be late or protracted, it 
is probable that from one to two months’ consumption will be requisite, and 
draw from the growth of this year more than from that of others. It is 
also computed that the farmer must now turn his attention to thresluug 
out his summer corn, which will of course lessen the quantities of wheat 
in the market. All these facts superinduce an opinion that a vise of jiriee 
will, ere long, commence, and circumstances occurring in coincidence with 
the imagined trains will continue to rise until the prospects of the ensuing 
harvest, both in relation to tlie quality and quantity, shall have heen 
clearly ascertained. Such are the reasonings the men most conversant 
with the trade in all its bearings. In llie mean time tlie nature and effects 
of the foreign harvest throughout all Europe have been as accurately ascer- 
tained as so extensive an inquiry will allow'. And altl^ugh the graduated 
duty denies admission to foicign grain when the price is low in this eoiintiy, 
although it should scern that the home and colonial growth has been for 
the last two or three seasons adequate to the consumption, there is, nevei- 
theless, a lurking belief drawn from the JJicts of a foreign supply amount- 
ing to an average of 500,000 quarters of wheal being absolutely indispen- 
sable during nearly forty years, that with an increasing population, and 
the augmented consumption a very low price naturally invites and occa- ^ 
sions, must at no very remote time create a demand for foreign corn. The 
])rosperous state of the manufacturing districts will also add to this ])ro- 
bability, for no other circumstance perhaps contributes so largely to llio 
coiisiiniplion of the staff of life as the full , employment of llie maiui- 
factiiring population. Even the waste df the elections and extensive treat- 
ing will tend to produce the same results. If, then, a lise do not take 
place, it wdll amount to a demonstration, that the a^erago piodiiction is 
fully equal to the average demand of the country. • Should this so turn 
out, it makes some assistance to agriculture, some relief from partial taxa- 
tion more imperative on the part of the government. It hapi)chs, however, 
curiously enough, that while it is announced by the Maiquis of Chandos 
that he had declined to take part in the government, simply and expressly 
because Sir Itobert Peel has declared his inability to concede the repeal 
of the malt-tax, a gentleman on the other side should have made known 
the fact that he was expressly employed by the late administiation to pre- 
pare a plan for its removal, and that this alleviation so intensely desired 
by the agriculturists would actually have beeq granted had Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry remained in office during the coming session. Of what 
importance cheap beer is to the landholder is shown by the fact, that the 
importation of British barley into the metropolis has increased in the follow- 
ing ratio : — 
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, im 1833. 1834. 

English .... 114,099 . . 132,106 . . 103,212 

Scotch .... 5,337 . . 6,105 . . 37,422 

Irish 45 . . 2,312 , . 26,105 

119,481 140,523 166;739 

And this in tho face of the failing crop of the last hai’vest. The consumption 
of malt in London and the neighbourhood has increased between 1832 and 
1834 (both inclusive) near sixty thousand quarters. Such an augmenta- 
tion should seem to prove, on the part of the population, a power of com- 
manding an increase of .luxuries, and it is to be hoped, also, a change from 
spirits to the i/holesome, and less pernicious, and exciting beverage — ^beer 
and porter. The effect upon agriculture, coinciding with a deficient crop, 
lias been to raise barley neaily to the price of wheat, and this result shows, 
perhaps, more than any reasoning could do, how much the interests of the 
landholder would \)e benefited by the repeal of the malt duty, although 
the advantage to the farmer,, who is merely a tenant, is still extremely 
problematical. 

Notwithstanding these facts, this month has witnessed a depression in 
the price of barley of from 5.?. to 6.v. a quailer, (owing to the immense 
supply of 45,972 quarters in one fortnight) in Chevalier; in Norfolk and 
Suftoik, for malting, from 4<s‘. to 5.v., and in otlier qualities, from 2.s'. to 3s. 
In this aiticle, as in wheat, there is an anticipation that another rise will 
tala* place towards the close oi the season, and that even the finer Geiman 
qualities will get into sale with advantage to the impoiters. The arrival 
of wheat, flour, barley, apd oats, in London, during the (quarter ending 
December 27th, was as follows : — 


Wht'rtt. Flotir (Sacks). Barley. Oats. 


English , . , , 

117,079 

100,040 ' . 

94,559 . 

. 17,717 

Scotch . . . . 

2,318 

829 . 

35,320 . 

. 90,4 00 

Irish 

3,244 

2,805 . 

25,875 . 

. 189,072 

British and Colorq^l 

510 

— 

12,171 , 

, — 

Baltic 

— 

. — 

— 

. — 


The foreign harvest accords, v’c apprehend, in a great degree with that 
of Kngland. First it was two or three weeks earlier, and the quality of the 
wheat, particularly in the noith, is peculiarly fine. Throughout the whole 
of Poland, Ih'ussia, Pomerania, IVIecklenburgh, Holstein, and in Bruns- 
wick, it is said to lie short of an average, an announcement to he received 
with some hesitation and doubt. The barley, even in Bohemia, and upon 
the Saale, is said to he inferior in quality, and short in quantity. In 
Ilolsteiu and the Danish isles the produce is fine in every respect. Oats 
are a deficient cr.op all over thos6 districts from" which England generally 
receives her supjilies, and in some they are said not to be sufficient for the 
domestic consumption. 

Tlie agricultural dperations of the season have been continued, but 
nothing lias assisted their general course. The absence of frost and snow, 
and the mild weather, have been very favourable in the dearth of the dry 
crop. If the wind, which has already succeeded the late fall (Jan. 22), 
continue, the turnips which root will amply hold out. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Hfnts to the Country Reader , — A correspondent of a country joumal 
says — 1 have often been much surprised at the tardiness exhibited by the 
agricultural population in adopting any improvement in their modes of 
conducting their business, especially when 1 have compared it with the 
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‘ eagerness and celerity with which the manufacturing districts communicate 
to each other the most trifling improvement of machinery or mode of car- 
rying on their manufacture, whereas manv very useful practices prevail in 
rural districts which are entirely neglected even in^a parish a few miles off‘ ; 
such, for instance, as the scalding of milk, in general practice in Devon- 
shire for more than a century, and attended with the greatest advantages 
where the dairy is small, or the milk is produced in very small quantities, 
as is generally the case at tliis season of the year ; for it enables the dairy- 
man to keep his cream sweet for a long time, so that, instead of having 
butter rancid from being made with stale and often sour cream, the butter 
is as sweet and fresh as if it were made from one day*s cream, as in the 
summer. The trouble of doing it is trifling ; the milk is pul into a shallow 
brass pan, and gently simmeicd over a stove, or liot dresser,®or over a wood 
lire (but the latter is apt to give it a smoky taste), until a bubble rises, then 
take it off, and let it stand until cold, and then take off the cream from the 
top of it, and it will more readily churn into butter than raw cream. This 
simple process, so advantageous to dairymen at this season of tlie year, is 
almost entirely confined to Devonshire. Again, that very iiseful and ad- 
vantageous use of uni hreshed straw, for covering houses and ricks, com- 
monly called reed, is known only to the three western counties; although 
every traveller must have observed the superior neatness of thatched 
buildings in those counties, yet they seem not to have inquired into its 
merits, or discovered that it is not dearer, and infinitely more durable, than 
threshed straw, or surely we should have seen the practice become more 
general. 

llemarkabh^ Foreign Trees i'fi England— 'Yhyi largest tulip-tree that I 
ever saw in England is at Mount Edgecumbe; ^he largest cork-trees and 
dices at Manihead; one of the largest cyjiresses is at Powderbam (lastle ; 
llie largest cedars are at Wilton ; a remarkable one is also at Althorp; a 
large deciduous cypress at Port P21iot, and another at^Ken Wood.— (7or- 
rcs'pondent of G(mk'rter\s Magazine, 

Matlock. — The Elder Tree.— h singular instance of (Jie remaikable re- 
tention of vitality in the elder-tree may now be seen at a farm on Riber 
Hill. About ten years ago an old elder-t^iee was cut down, and the ibllow- 
ing hay-harvest a portion of the trunk was placed under a hay-slack. At 
the expiration of more than a year, the slack heiiiLr consumed, The piece ol’ 
wood was next used as a corner post to a temporary shed, and was observed 
in the following spring to begin to sprout. The shed has long since been 
removed, but the corner post remains — a healthy-flourishing elder tiee. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

A LECTURE has been given by Mr. Faraday at the^^iyal Institution on 
some discoveries relative to heat, recently made l)y M. Melloni, an 
Italian philosopher residing at Pans. The lecturer stated that he con- 
sidered these discoveries to be important as regarded the opinions hitherto 
entertained respecting radiant heal. It had long been known that the 
rays of the sun passing through glass, and, as had also been discovered hy 
Parry and Franklin, through ice, did not warm the plates, and attlie same 
time the rays lost a portion of their heat Hcrschel and Brande had made 
some important observations on the transmission of heat, but as they had 
not the instruments which M. Melloni had been ^ible to avail himself of, 
they had made but little progress. The only instrument formerly known 
for measuring, with any degree of nicety, the various degrees of heat, was 
the differential thermometer ; but Melloni had been able to apply to that 
purpose an instrument made on the same principle as the electrometer 
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it is composed of a number of disks of bismuth and antimony, and by the 
application of even an extremely small quantity of heat to one end, a 
deflection of the magnetic needle is produced as in the electrometer. This 
instrument has alforded means of making experiments hitbcrto deemed 
impossible. By it M* MeDoni has been able to measure the diiferent 
transmissive powers of a great number of substances. As with respect to 
light, some bodies are more diaphanous and transparent, so with respect 
to heat, some bodies are more diathermous than others. He found that a 
ray of heat passed through glass gave but 50 on the thermo-indicator, 
while a similar ray passed through rock-salt gave 92 out of the 100. 
Again, he found that similar rays passed through plates of alum and other 
crystallized splids gave different results. Mr. Faraday then proceeded 
to show, by -a number of interesting experiments, that by means of a 
common lamp, a ray of heat transmitted through various substances pro- 
duced the results he had stated, and that while flint-glass lost 50 per cent, 
of heat, rock-salt only Jost S per cent., and that it made little difference as 
to the thickness 6*f the articles *. the glass he used was extremely thin, 
while the rock-salt was nearly an inch thick. He also showed that this 
power of passing heal was six times greater in rock-salt than in alum of 
equal thickness which has almost the same transparence and refractive 
powers. One of the most important and remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing this discovery is, that the effect is, if possible, better produced by heat 
of a lower source than by heat of a higher source — that is, that rock-salt 
is neaily equally transparent for heat of all degrees — that the heat of the 
hand loses as little in passing through a given thickness of it as any other 
kind of heat. In all cases, whether the ray of heat was transmitted from 
red hot iron, the ffame of a lamp, or water only warm, the result was the 
same, and the transmission, was as 92 out of the 100 of the incident ray. 
There was obviously then a considerable difference between diaphanous 
and diathermous bodies ; and, in point of fact, rock-salt was the only body 
that was transparent for heat; for all other bodies that had been tried 
stopped more or loss of the rays of heat. M. Melloni also asserted that 
heat and light were entirely different things, but the lecturer stated that 
he did not consider the evidence adduced to be sufficient to authorize the 
opinion. It was w^ell known that the rays of heat want that colour pos- 
sessed by the ra}S of light, and therefore it must be obvious that an 
attempt to measure a ray of the latter must be extremely difficult. M. 
Melloni found that there was a considerable variation in the quantity of 
heat transmitted through different coloured glasses. Mr. Faraday per- 
formed some interesting experiments indicative of this part of the subject. 
He stated that lenses and prisms of rock-salt produced, with regaitl to 
caloric rays, effects quite analogous to those produced by optical instru- 
ments on rays of light, and that all other transparent bodies were but 
partial or incomplete diathermal bodies. Mr. Faraday then proceeded to 
explain the discoveries that had been made by M. Melloni respecting the 
polarization of light in its passage through the planes of tourmaline. 

Two ingenious young men of the name of Bertram, both blacksmiths, 
Cranshaws, Berwickshire, have lately invented an instrument, by which 
their labour in forming hoops for carriage-wheels of every diameter is 
wonderfully abridged, and the fuel generally used completely saved. They 
can produce twelve cart-hoops in one hour, without the use of fire, except 
in joining the two points, and without the use of the hammer at any other 
part of the process. This instrument must soon come into general use : 
indeed, drawings of it have been sought, and one of these little machines 
is already at w'ork at Innerwick, in East Lothian, 
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FROM DE(JKMDER 26 , 1634 , TO JANUARY 23 , 1835 , INCLUSIVE. 


Dec. 26.— A. Emere 0 N» I*A\mnce Pountney- 
lane, City, leacUmercbant. T. P.Dunv, C alnV 
cross, near 8trottd, GloucestershVei wool- 
merchant J. WniooLBSwoRTfr, Liver- 
pool, grocer, J. GoouACal, Barnsley, York- 
shire, linen-mnnufacturer. J. Robinson, 
Whitehaven, bookseller. W. EmbebliNi 
U pton, Oxfordshire, paper-maker. W. Shkp- 
nsttD, Harrop-green, Saddle worth, Yorkshire, 
merchant. B. Heigiiinoton, Darlington, 
Durham, wine and spirit merchant. J. Race, 
Wells-next-tlie-Sea, Norfolk, grocer. B. 
Kzbkirl, Tiverton, Devonshire, draper. 

Dec. 30.— R. M. Stbptibnson and C, J. 
Blunt, Great Ormond-street, civil engineers. 

H. H. Newington, Southwark, chlnaman. 
J. Gilbert, sen., Woburn, Bedfordshire, inn- 
keeper. C. Clark, Stowey, Somersetshire, 
clieinist and druggist. J. Parkins, King 
WiUlam-strect, London Bridge, tailor. R. 
Yates, Manchester, innkeeper. R* Win- 
tbrbottom, Fiirlane, within Saddleworth, 
woollen manufacturer. W. C. Wivtbr- 
noTTOM, and W. DrcKsov, Oldham, fustian- 
mnuufncturers. J. Vollans, sen., D. Voi.- 
L\Ns. and J. Vollans, jun., Leeds, woollen- 
cloth manufacturers. W. Elms, Portsea, 
limber-merchant G. Bo ycb, Tiverton, Devon- 
sliire, bookseller. 

.Tan. 2.— S. Asnuv, Upper Thames-street, 
City, Hour and groat dealer, J* Winoross, 
Bishopfigate-strect Without, linen-draper. H. 
,T. A. G, UlcifARDSON, Clement's-inn, com- 
mission agent. P. D, L. Hu.dksuisi.ukb, 
otherwise P. Lkvi, Woolwich, Kent, grocer. 

I. SoLOMAN and B, Aaron, Bristol, woollen- 
drapers, P. Bliout, Phillaek, Cornwall, 
grocer. 

.Tun. 6— II. Rix, Harp-lane, Tower-street, 
cork-merchant. S. Spkight, Urick-iane, 
Spltaltields. chemist. F. Green. Clltford' 
street, Bond-street, auctioneer. L. Fi.kr- 
sfiKiM, Birmingham, merchant, 11. Owen, 
Liverpool, miller. W. Greknwood, Sut- 
tou-upon-Treut, Nottinghamshire, coal-de.aler. 

Jan. <).— S. Hales, Newgate-street, butcher. 
W. C. Newport, Bognor, Sussex, scrivener. 

J. Hayward, Tottenham-court-road, butcher. 
W. Brown, High-street, Camberwell, carpen- 
lt*r. G. Davies, LUaon-grove, Marylebone, 
ironmonger. T. Holbrook, Calthorp Arms, 
Gray’s Inn-road, victuoller. B. Shadgett, 
Loose, Kent, carpenter. W. Robinson, 
Manchester, coach-proprietor. W. Holds- 
worth. Sheffield, spoon-manufacturer. T# 
Basseord, Bilston, Staffordshire, bookseller. 
J. Marsh, Hepworth, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Jan, 13. — T. Matthew, Margoret-street, 
Cavendish-square, coach-maker, J. Sadd, 


Jewry-street, AM^e, victualler. W, Ro- 
therham, Sbore^Hch, draper. J. 3im p«on 
and J. WtNOROflg, Bisbopsgate 'Street. City, 
linen-drapers. N. Coplino and T. Wood, 
King-street. City, woollen and stuff-agents. 
J. PniiifOTT, Belie Sanvage-yard, Ludgate- 
bill, innkeeper. J. Buxton. Barnard Oastle, 
Durham, woolstapler. C. C. Berry. Liver- 
pool, merchant. J. Strachan, Bristol, tailor. 
J. Langley, Bristol, wine-merchnnl. J. 
Glover, Walsall, iron-founder. J. Cowan, 
Gosport, slater. W. D. Price, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, innkeeper. 

Jan, 16, — G. Joshua, Brownlow-street, 
Drury-lane, currier. W. Inoms, Hounds- 
ditch, currier. B. ^Torris, Oxford street, 
druggist. G. Baolby and J. Evans, Lad- 
lane, wurehutiscmen, W. Richardson, 
Godstone, Surrey, innkeeper. W. Stiven* 
SON, Princes-street, St. James's, dealer. .T, 
Nbvatt, Petworth, Sussex, tailor. W. Ray- 
mond, Streatham-place, Drixton-hill. ship- 
owner. J. WioAN, ^ne Apple-place, Edgware- 
road, music-seller. F. Moore, jun., West- 
moreland-place, Walworth-common, vinegar- 
merchant i. Carnley, Klngston-upon- 
HiiU, upholsterer. J. Marston, Nuneaton, 
WarwickshiA, grocer. 

Jan 20.— T. Lavpield and W. Laypield, 
Silver-street, St. James’s, tailors. J, Har- 
vey, Durtford, timber-merchant, T. Jones, 
Liverpool, broker. *1. Mili^kr, Tjiverpool, 
merchant. J. Garside, Portwood, within 
Brinnington, Cheshire, •tnachiiie-moker. J. 
Edwards, Wanehelygen, Breconshire, dra- 
per. K. Brown, J. .1. Davy, and T. Davy, 
Culloinpton, Devonshire, woollen-tnamifac- 
turers. 

Jan. 23.— T, W. Sh sn land. Lime-street, City, 
tea-broker. A. L. Wigan, Brigliton, surgeon. 
G. H. Walker, White Lion-street,' Spital- 
square, coneh-niaker. S. Fpitcii, Cambridge- 
heath, Hackney, victualler. G. Milks, 
Stroud, Oloucpstershire, clothier. J. T. 

IlK#VK, Red Lion, Whitechapel High-street, 
victualler. W. KevT London -will I, City, 
cheesemonger. G. Gidlkv, Wood street, 
Cheapside, button-mauufactnier. N. J. 

Lyons, South Lam6efli, masfpr mariner. 1). 
James, Hartford, banker. K. Johnston, 
Dover-street, Piccadilly, milliner. J. Wake- 
piELD, Hallow. Worcestershire, machine-ma- 
ker. H. W. Kino, Bristol, attorney-at-law. 
A. Harvey, Penzance, Cornwall, watch-maker. 
J. Perry and J. Raymknt, Manchester, pa- 
per-dealers. J. Park, Wortley, Leeds, wool- 
len-cloth manufacturer. M. Scholey, Klng- 
ston-upon-Hull, draper. J. B. Billam, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, manufacturer. ^ 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The g<*.neral condition of trade is 
little altered during* the last month ; the 
impediments created 1^ ^he Operation 
of the elections are lioV ^et remored, 
but the impression that industry will 
now Shortly fall into its accustomed 
channels, and probably flow in a some- 
what more vigorous current from its 
temporary obstruction. The tone of the 
Money Market has been preserved in a 
healthy state by a course of Arm but 
temperate restraint upon the issues of 
the currency, which, by checking the 
wildness of speculation, has brought us 
to the Gommencemeiit of a new year 
without any of those general and dis- 
tressing etnbarrassmdhts which too fre- 
quently mark tlie period. 

There has been some dulness of late 
in the sale of West India Muscovades, 
and a depreciation of OJ. to 1«. per cwt. 
may be noted generally within the last 
fevv days. A parcel of Barbadoes with 
difficulty realized formdl* prices, by pub- 
lic sale, a part being taken in ; new 
Demerara has brought 53v. to f>G«. 

The new Mauritius Sugars have been 
brought into the market ; a shle of 3700 
hags took place lately ; they were low 
middling to fine yellow, of good colour 
and quality, and brought from to 
62s. ^ an advance of li, to U. Od. upon 
former prices. 

East India Suga^s h.Hi^e maintained 
their prices with t<derahle firmness. 
Amongthe recent public sales have been 
3000 bags Siam, low to fine white, 2Ts. 
to 30.V, ; middling to line yellow, 26#. to 
26#. 6(L ; about 2400 baskets Java, mid- 
dling to fine greyish yellow, 23s. to 29s. ; 
brown, 27#. to 27#. 6d. ; and a small 
parcel of Bengal, tine lu'ight white, 33s. 
to 33s. 6J. 

Foreign Sugars have lieeii equidly 
.steady; middling *to good yellow Ha- 
vannah have sold at public auction for 
26s. 6d. to 29s. 6rf. ; low brown, for 26s. 
to 27s. ; a parcel of §rtod white, by pri- 
vate contract, at 34s. 

There is a considerably increased de- 
mand for West India Molasses, and the 
holders are not disposed to listen to of- 
fers of former prices; good t)emerara 
have brought 24rS. and 24s. 6d, 

The Refined Market is improving ; 
thlB holders now ask 34s. for fine crushed, 
but the oflfers are generally limited to 
33s. 

There has been little alteration of 
late lit the prices of British Plantation 
Coffee, except that the ordinary unclean 
descriptiousi which have been so lofig 


depressed, have brought prices about 2s. 
higher. In Foreign add Flast India 
Coffee there is little tb *fbte; St. Do- 
mingo has been last sdld at hit., and a 
parcel of go(^ Ceyloii ai 6(f. 

The Market for Hum is brisk, and 
conimands better prices, the stock re- 
maining in importer's bands being low ; 
proof Leewards are at 2t. 3ii., and Ja- 
maica proportionately high. Little doing 
in Brandy or Geneva. 

Cotton is firm, and a good deal of 
business doing; it is, however, antici- 
jiated by some who are well acquainted 
with the Market, that even the appear- 
ance of angry feeling lately manifested 
between the Governments of France 
and of the United States will have the 
effect of bringing to this country much 
of the raw Cotton, which would other- 
wise have been shipped direct to France, 
and hence some slight depression in 
prices may be expected. The prodigious 
demand of onr manufacturers, which 
seems to outrun the powers of produc- 
tion, will not permit this depression to 
go to any considerable extent. 

The Wool Market is once more re- 
viving from its long-continued lethargy. 

The first part of the .January sales of 
Indigoat the Public Rooms in Miiicliig- 
lane produced a full attendance and aiii- 
mared biddings. In every description 
there has been a considerable advance ; in 
Bengal, it amounts to Is. 3d. to is. 6d ; 
in Madras, 6d. to 9d. ; and in Kurpahs, 
which were of low quality, and pur- 
chased for home consumption, to l.v 3J. 
to Is. 4d. upon the prices of the preced- 
ing sale, in every instance the highest 
rate of advance has been in the middling 
and ordinary descriptions. 

The fluctiiatrons on the Corn Ex- 
change are within such narrow limits as 
to present little matter of intere.st : the 
almost sole variations from one market 
day to another are from a brisker to a 
more mtaierate demand, and the act^om- 
panying oscillation of 6d. or Is. ]>er 
quarter. Tlie present scale of duty on 
Foreign Corn is, for Wheat, 46s. 8d. ; 
Barley, 1 6s. 4d. ; Oats, l^s. 9d. ; Rye, 
21s. 3d.; Beans, 15s, 6d,; and Peas, 66-. 

The Consol Market has, with a trifling 
intermission, maintained its firmness 
throughout the elections: at tlie eom- 
meuoement of the month they were 92 
to I for the opening, and have now 
risen to 91^ to ex dividend. Bank 
Stock has not exceeded the limits of 222 
to 223 in its fluctuations ; but in India 
Stock a large depreciatioa haa occurred ; 
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.from the quotation of 268 It has fallen 
to 268 ex dividendjwMch is a difference 
of 5 per cent. India Bonds and Kx- 
cheqiier Bills, within the same time, 
have not varied nnire than 2$. to Jis. 

In the Fdr<%n Market, Portuguese 
*and Spanish Stock still furnish the chief 
ground of speculative interest ; the for- 
mer has, by a gradual progress, risen 
from 86 to 01 ; the latter from about 
54 had risen to 5C{, when the appear- 
ance of the scrip of the new loan in the 
Market created a large number of sellers, 
who were desirous of going into the 
lighter Stock, and caused a relapse in 
the prices nearly to the full extent of 
the former advance, but which is now 
showing symptoms of recovery. The 
loan is taken nt 60, with a provision 
that should it, within a certain specifted 
time, Tuaintain a quotation in this Mar- 
ket of 66 and upwards, the contract 
price shall lie increased to 63. The 
scrip came <nit at J premium, and has 
since fluctuated between ^ and 1 J pre- 
mium. 

The last jn'ices of the principal secu- 
rities on the 26th are subjoined: — 


ESTGLISH FtTKDS. 

Bank Stock, 222* Three pet Cent. 
Reduced, 91 — Three por Cent. Con* 

sols, 91 i i — Three and a Half ^ Cent* 
Reduced, 99|i{-^Thre6 and ^ Half Jper 
Cent. J'Jew, 99 ^^Long Annuitiefl, ex* 
pire Jan., 1860, 17i India Stock, 29 J 

— Ditto Bonds, 19 21 — Rxchequar 
Bills, 1000/., and Small, 41 3— Consols 
for Account, 91 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 8J, 94 — Bolanos, 
1324 74 — British Iron, 324 ® — Brazi* 
lian. Imperial, 384 94-*Caiiada, 44 6— 
Colombian, 134 14.J — Real del Monte, 
31 2 — United Mexican, 445. 

FORETOK FUKna. 

, Belgian, 5 per cjpit. 994 J — Brazilian, 
1824, 5 per cent. 83 J — Chilian, 6 per 
cent. 39 40 — Colombian, 1824, 6 per 
cent. 32J 34 — Danish, 3 per cent. 764 7 
— Dutch, 24 per i-ent. 54^ ^ — Ditto, 
5 per cent. lOOj 1 — Mexican, 6 per cent. 
414 J — Peruvian, 6 percent. 26 7 — ^ov- 
tiiguese Regency, 5 per cent. 90f 1 — 
Russian 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 108 4 — 
Spanish. 1821, 5 percent, 54 5 — Scrip, 
1 1 ^ premium. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Net Produce of the Revenue nf^G^'eat Britain in the 


Qrs. ended Jan. 5, 

In- 

De- 

Yrs. ended Jan. 5, 

In. 

1 

De- j 


im 

Ib33. 

crease. 

crease. 

IKS'!. 

1830. 

crease. 

crease, i 

riistoiiis. ,£ 

9.;V.)4,2rt7 

4,305.721 



14,946,988 

16,936,695 

1,989,707 

1 

Exciwe .... 

4,2d4.493 

3.4S4,200 


780,293 

14.S40.%'2 

13,166.055 


1,674,907 

.'ti.'unps .... 

1.57f».ll2 

1,555,462 


19.650 

6,198,686 

6,582.234 

8.3,548 


Taxes 

l,yos, 7 »i 

1,633,120 


175,581 

4,892,058 

4,550,614 


341.444 


.'124.000 

323,000 



1,386,000 

1,361,000 


20,000 

Mibcellun. . . . 

27,040 

3S..W7 

11,401 


' 57.133 

' 56;)19 


214 


11,593.030 

11,339,950 



42 621,827 

42,603.517 



Rcpaymcnls 









of Advances 






• • 



tor Public 









Works, &c.. 

103.R86 

59,611 


44,275 

315,018 

390.359 

75,;i4i 


Total .jfc' 

11,697,525 

11,399,561 

722,835 

1,020,799 

42,936.845 

43,013,876 

2,148,596 

2,041,565 


Dedact Increase , . . 


722,^35 

Deduct Decrease . . . . 

2,041.565 



Decrease ou the Quarter .... 

297,964 

Increase on the Year 

107.031 






_ 






As compared with the preceding financial year, that just concluded 
shows, by these returns, an increase of income to the amount of 107,031?., 
but a falling off, upon a cqptrast of the two corresponding quarters, of a 
sum of 297,964/. The Customs and Stamps alone display any impjove- 
ment upon the whole year ; all the other sources of public income a defal- 
cation upon both the periods. Under the head of Customs the dissimilarity 
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of amount from that received during the year ended January* 1 834, appears 
enormous, being^ittle short of two millions ; wliile the defalcation in the 
tSxcise receipts, upon a comparison of the same periods, is also striking. 
But this difference is one of form more than substance, and arises from the 
new arrangement of accounting under one head for duties which used to be 
credited under anotherl The apparent advantage in the last over the 
preceding one in the Customs is 1,989,707/., and upon the quai^er 7 14,434/. ; 
whilst the defalcation in the Excise is for the two periods— upon the one, 
1,674,907/., and 780, ‘293/., respectively. The Stamp duties have proved 
more productive upon the year by 83,548/., but fallen off upon the quarter 
to the amount of 19,650/. The Assessed Taxes already show a falling off 
upon the year and quarter, the first to the arapunt of 341,444/., and the 
latter to 175,581/. The returns for the Post Office prove deficient on the 
year in. the su&i of 2 >,000/., and ought upon the quarter to show a deficit 
of 1000/., though such a result does not appear upon the tables, which is 
a slight error. Certainly, upon a comparison of the receipts of the quar- 
ters ending January 5, 1834, and January 5, 1835, 3*24,000/. and 323,000/. 
respectively, the 10<90/. difference ought to ha\"e been carried to the account 
of decrease of the quarter. The accounts, however, are necessarily made 
up in haste at the latest moment, and therefore allowance must be made 
for them. The “ miscellaneous” have increased upon the year to the 
amount of 11,401/., but fallen off in an inconsiderable ^amount on the 
quarter. There is in this quarter a trifling increase in the charges upon 
the Consolidated Fund. The sum wanted for the service of the quarter, 
to be raised by Exchequer Bills, is estimated at 5,304,809/. 


THE COLONIES. 

WEST INDIES. 

The Jamaica papers mention the committal to prison by tlie House of 
Assembly of Mr. Abbott, a Baptist missionary, on account of his having 
declined to take tfic oath preparatory to his being examined before a com- 
mittee of the House. He refused to take the oath from conscientious 
motives, not conceiving the committee in question to be a judicial au- 
thority. Tlie above appears to be at once an arbitrary and unconstitutional 
mode of procedure. 

The accounts from the island continue to be of a very unsatisfactory 
nat ure. The report of the committee of the House of Assembly, appointed 
to impure into the state of the colony, gives a gloomy, and, indeed, alarming 
view of the aspect of things. The general conclusion at which the coni' 
niitlce arrive is, “^that tlie new system is not succeeding.” They say that 
the Iiours of worl? fixed by the Abolition Act are inadequate to enable the 
cultivation of the country to be continued; that the negroes are performing 
no fair proportion of ‘Work during these limited hours; that idleness and 
contempt of autliority are becoming more apparent and alarming ; and 
that the crops are in danger of being lost, to a considerable extent, from 
the want of cultivation and care. For these evils they propose several 
remedies, the first and chief of which is the appointment “ of a more 
numerous and competent magistracy, possessing local experience and 
knowledge, to preserve order, repress crimes, and enforce industry.” They 
further recommend amendment.s in the law, defining more accurately the 
relative duties of master and apprentice, and regulations as to the time of 
labour, so as to secure ,the safe gathering in of the great staple of the 
island, the sugar croj). 



( &73 ) 


FOREIGN STATES. 

RUSSIA. 

According to a decision of the Council of theP Russian Empire, the 
administration of the department of the public buildin^^ has authorized 
the Imperial Academy of the Pine Arts to educate, at the expense of the 
Government, tifty young men, who, after having finished their studies, 
shall be obliged to serve in the first administration in the quality of 
architect for a certain number of years. The registrar of the department 
of the public buildings has consequently published a notice, stating that 
twenty-five pupils will this year be admitted injp the Academy ; and 
requests parents who wish for the admission of tlieir childiwn, to present 
themselves at the principal office in order to register their demands. The 
sons of nobles and of puDlic servants will be employed in preference ; and 
failing in these, other children of free birth. The candidates are to be at 
least fourteen years of age, and will^ have to undejgo a preliminary 
examination on religion, the Russian and French languages, history, 
geography, arithmetic, and plain drawing. 

UNITED STATES. 

The American President's Message to Congress, delivered on the 1st of 
December, is, as usual, extremely lengthy, but that is scarcely to be avoided 
in the exiiositiou of a state policy so varied and so widely extended, and this 
document in all respects well sustains the character of the Government for 
moderation, dignity, and sound political views. In its matter it is more 
important than uniial, inasmuch as it lirings to ^ssue the t\NO questions of 
ditrerences with Prance on the subject of tlie indemnities, and of those 
liaidly less formidable between the Government and the Dank of tlie 
United Stales. 

The case of General Jackson against the French Go^^*rnment is a very 
strong one. Tlie negotiation for safis/ying the claims of American citizens 
for losses sustained through the different Governments of«Franco from 1800 
to 1 8l 7, and especially under the operation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
wiis nif»tirly biought to a close at tlie ai)clication of Charles X., and, 
notwithstanding the interriqitions wliich follov^cd, was completed by a 
Treaty signed by Louis Philippe on the 4th July, 1831, by which France 
agreed to pay an indemnity of 25,000,000 of francs 0,000,000/. sterling) 
in six equal annual instalments, the first becoming duo within one year 
fiom the ratitication of the treaty. Interest at the rale of 4 per cent, was 
to be jiaidonthc remaining instalments. On the part of the Uniteil States, 
eounler elaiins, on exactly similar conditions, were allowed in lavour of 
Frencli subjects to the aiiKfunt of 1,.500,WU francs, and advantages were 
further mutually given in the remission of a portion of the duly ou French 
wines imported" into the United Slates, and that ou cotton imjiorted into 
Fraiii'O. After the due ratification of this treaty, the i^p^iropriation of the 
funds rei{uisite for its fulfilment was delayed, from various causes, and 
finally, on the 26th of April, 1834, refused by the Frcncli Cliarnbers. The 
commercial stipulations of t lie treaty were passed over without notice, and 
left wholly inoperative. In the meantime, howevei', a Bill had been drawn 
])y the United States for the first instalment, whicli became due in February, 
1833, but no legislative provision having been made for it, it ivas oftMurse 
dishonoured. Remonstrances followed, which led to the despatch of a 
vessel specially with instructions to the French Minister at Washington 
on the subject, but still it was found that the FreiR-h Chambers met again 
on the 31st of July without any provision for the fulfilment of the treaty. 
The President feels therefore that he is bound by aregard for the honour ef his 
Government to take some decisive step, to declare as a principle of inter- 
national law his right to make reprisals on the pioperty of French subjects, 
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and to recommend that a law authorizing them be pasied, unless provision 
is made for the payment of the debt d\mng the present Session of the 
French Chambers. From the tone of this part of the Message, sufficient 
opening is left for accommodation, and its spirit is as much an assertion of 
nation^ digni^as a tifreat of actual warfare. It, however, caused great 
alarm on the raris Bourse, and a considerable decline in the funds, both 
those of Prance and other Government securities. 

The fate of the Bank of the United States, as an appendage to the Go- 
vernment, and so far as depends on the President of the United States, is 
decided. A contest so extraordinary has never been carried on in any 
country, but the Bank has clearly had the worst of it, and the President 
has achieved the triumph of showing that not only the Governrnent, but 
the trading ccftnmunity also, could do very well without that establishment. 
So completely was it reduced to a nullity, that, according to the terms of 
the Message, it exhibited on the 1st of October “ the extraordinary 
spectacle of a National Bank, more than one-half of whose capital was 
either lying unproductive in its vau,Hs, or in the hands of foreign bankers.’' 
The connexion with the Bank is to be broken by degrees, and the Govern- 
ment business apportioned among the different State Banks, the President 
declaring against the impolicy of ever again intrusting so enormous a 
power to any one corporation. 

The whole of the debt of the United States would be paid off on the 1st 
of January, but no remission of import duties is on this account contem- 
plated. 

Tile relations with other foreign Governments are in general declared 
to be satisfactory. The delay in the settlement of the north-boundary 
question with Great Brit^'in is adverted to, but for both parties credit is 
taken for the disposition to bring it to an amicable adjustment. The 
breaking off of the commercial treaty with Belgium is also noticed, but 
in the same friendly spirit. Arrangements are stated to be in progress 
with Mexico for eiA,ablishing a south-boundary line to the vast terntoiy of 
the Union. 

The remaining topics of the Message relate principally to internal affairs. 
The state of the army is affirmed to be satisfactory, and the naval power of 
the State, its chief defence, as having greatly and efficiently increased. It 
recommends a revision of the laws regulating the election of President and 
Vice-President, and suggests that these offices ought to be held for either 
four or six years. ^ It deprecates strongly the adoption of any measures 
which might bring the republic into collision with particular States. 

PORTUGAL. 

On the 2nd of January the Queen re-opened the Chambers of the Cortes 
with a speech fi'om the Throne, Vhich contaids nothing of any moment, 
beyond the usual assurances of the friendly disposition of the old allies of 
the Portuguese nation towards the Queen’s government, and her Majesty’s 
expressed hope thVt the Chambers will endeavour to improve the revenue, 
raise the public credit, and of course grant the necessary supplies. Tlie 
general state of Portugal is said to be exceedingly prosperous, considering 
the recent termination of the civil wai-. 

PERSIA. 

The death of the Shah of Persia will, according to the statements in the 
German papers, rather add to the troubled politics of the East. In the 
disorderly and ill-constituted Governments of Asia, there is no security 
for the hereditary succession to the Tiu^onc, for which several competitors 
often arise, and the strongest generally turns out to be the Sovereign. 
Several of the relatives of the Shah are governors of provinces, where they 
have collected troops and treasures from the ojipressed inhabitants, as if 
preparing for any struggle that might ensue. Throughout the East, the 
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.policy has always been to rule over the distant provinces by delegated 
power ; and in the weakness of the supreme authority, \hese provincial 
governors are always in the practice of aspiring to independence. This 
was tlie origin of sovereign power throughout Hindosf an* The military 
chiefs and provincial governors, the Soubahs, thci^lajahs, the Zemindars,' 
and the nutnerous petty feudatories of that vast empire, all rose to inde- 
pendent power on the ruins of the Mogul authority. They were indeed 
the fragments of that broken empire, which are now again put together, 
and re-united into one vast structure under the powerful and all -conquering 
sway of Britain, In Persia the same principle of anarchy and division 
prevails, and the provincial rulers are there, as elsewhere, ever ready to 
convert their delegated into independent authority ; and hence the danger 
of a disputed succession in the kingdoms of Asia : *and in ttys case, Russia 
w’oiild no doubt lend a helping hand to settle all internal disputes. 
Already several of the frontier pi*ovinces of Persia are incorporated into 
her empire, and have long since subsided into tranquillity under her 
powerful sway. They form advanced stations, from which the Persian 
empire may be at any time assailed* and the work*of conquest, thus 
advancing step by step, has a greater chance of being permanent. How 
far Russia may be disposed to take advantage of any internal dissensions 
in Persia, remains to be seen. We should imagine that her rulers would 
find ample employment at present in the affairs of Turkey ; and that they 
would have little leisure for any fresh adventures of this nature on the 
side of Persia. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS (5f CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROBERT TRAVEllb. 

Major-General Sir Robert Travers, who lost his life by being thrown 
fi'om his horse in Cork, was an officer of distinguishtHrrnerit and talent. 
He entered the service in 1794, obtained a company in the following year, 
and was reduced on half-pay in 1790. In*1798, being still on half-pay, he 

volunteered his services with the Sligo regiment of militia, during the 
reliellion of that year in Ireland, and he was wounded while doing duty 
wilh that corps. 

Sir Robert Travers w^as placed on full pay as captain in the 79th regi- 
ment in 1799, and served with it on the expedition to Holland ui that year. 
In 1800 he was engaged in the attack on Ferrol, on which occasion he was 
.again severely wounded, agd on his retin^ to England he joined the Rifle 
Brigade, at that time forming. He was promoted to a 'majority in that 
gallant corps in 1814, wuthout purchase, and accompanied it in the suc- 
ceeding year to Germany, under Lord Cathcart, Sir R^b^rl embarked with 
a detachment of the Rifle Brigade for South America in 1807, and was a 
third time severely wounded, during the attack on Buenos Ayres. In 1808 
he commanded the Rifle Brigade at the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, 
was with it on the retreat of Sir John Moore’s army to Corunna, and was 
immediately after appointed to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, without purchase, 
at the request of the Duke of Wellington. He was nominated to the 
command of the 10th Foot in 1810, and sei-ved with it in Sicily, and on 
the east coast of Spain. Sir Robert commanded the advanced guard in 
tlie attack on Genoa in 1814, under Lord William Bentinck. Upon the 
restoration of peace, he was appointed to the s!t nation of President at 
Cephalonia, and in 1823 he returned to England, and was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General in 1825. 

Sir Robert Travers w as a Companion of the Order of the Bath, Knight 
, T 2 
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Commander of the British Order of St. Michael and St. George, a Knight 
Commander of *St. Ferdinand, and he also wore medals for his services in 
the Peninsula. 

The melancholy and distiessing accident which deprived Sir Robert 
^ Travers of life will be deeply and sincerely lamented by all who knew him, 
whether in the capacity of a brave and zealous officer, an active and int 
partial magistrate, or a sincere friend. 

HENRY BONE, ESQ., R.A. 

Among those of the past year distinguished by their talents' in art, 
science, or literature, whose death it has been our painful duty to announce, 
we have to record that of this admirable artist and truly estimable man. The 
event had bee^i long expected, and might rather be considered the decay of 
nature than the effect of any particular malady; and his exit was calm 
and tranquil. He died at his house in Clarendon Square, on the 17 th of 
December, at a very advanced age, we believe little short of eighty years. 

With his abilities as an artist the public are in general well acquainted. 
To his character man, his social disposition, the suavity of his temper, 
and other of his amiable qualities, his friends, and those who best knew 
him, will leadily testily. Mr. Bone carried the art of enamel painting to 
a degree of cxcdlencc hitherto unknown in this country, by increasing its 
dimensions, and applying its powers to subjects of history as well as to 
works of imagination. Independent of his numerous copies from the 
works of the first masters, ancient and modern, his series of enamels from 
portraits of the most eminent characters in the reign ol‘ (^ueen Elizabeth 
is a lasting memorial of Ids talent, as well as of his unwearied application 
and industry: a work so unique, indestructible, and interesting, that wc 
cannot help entertaining hope that it will find a ])lac*e among our national 
collections of art, as its final destination . — Literary Gazette, 

MR. MALTHUS. 

We extract fronf the ‘^Morning Chronicle*’ a notice of this remarkable 
man. Few' men liave obtained greater celebrity as ])olitical economists 
than (lie Rev, Mi*. IVralthus, whose death it is our duty to communicate to 
our readers. The work on Population took a strong hold of the public, 
and ever since its aj)pearance the doctrines he advanced have more or less 
entered into all speculations with regard to the condition and future pro- 
spects of mankind. He is also the author of various tracts on the Corn 
Laws, &c., and a work on Political Economy; but these publications did 
not add much to his reputation. He committed the capital blunder of 
supposing t^iat a glut eould exist in all commodities at the same time, 
winch amounts to a positive contradiction in terms. 

With respi'cl to tlie great w'ork on Population, it appeared first as a 
moderately-sized octavo, ill answer to the extravagant views of perfectibility 
ach'anced by I\Ir. Godwin and others. It was next published as a quarto, 
with great additions, and modifications. I^everal succeeding editions w'orc 
also greatly altei’eil. 

Mr. Mallhus lias neither correctly expounded tlie doctrine of po])ulalion, 
nor done justice to the many able modern w^riters wiio, long before tlie 
appearance of his woik, advanced opinions on the subject similar to Ins 
own. He has iiniformly placed llie tendency of our species to incicasc 
beyond their means of subsistence under a somewhat gloomy aspect. It is, 
how'ever, to this ti^ndency tliat w(? arc indebted lor all our advancement in 
civilization. The ingenuity of individuals is sharpened by necessity to 
escape the evils of poverty, and mechanical inventions of all kinds, whereby 
man has obtained such if wonderful jiow’cr over the material w'orld, arc the 
resnU, Besifles, he has not done sufficient justice to the ])OW’er ol luibit 
over vna.nl^ind. When habit lias once made certain commodities necessary 
to a people, they will not willingly forego the enjoyment of them. And wc 
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find, in fact, that except in the few cases in which natnral order of 
things has been deranged by absurd legislation, the history of any given 
society has been, in general, that of progressive amelioration in the con- 
dition of the great body of the people. The labouring Englishman of pur 
days commands a far greater share of the neceSsaiies and luxuries of Hfe 
, than the labourer of a century back. The fear of sinking stimulates to 
invention, and every addition thereby made to the enjoyments of mankind 
enlarges their notions of what they ought to obtain, and becomes then a 
point from which further advances are made. 

The doctrine of population is, in fact, the revival of an old doctrine. The 
old English wiiters seem to have had constantly present to them the danger 
of multiplication beyond the means of subsistence. Sir Matthew Hale, in 
his “ Primitive Originations of Mankind,” may be referreddo with profit on 
the subject. Ortes, an Italian Economist, and several French writers, and 
Townshend, among ourselves, before Malthiis, laid down the doctrine in a 
less exceptionable form. Justus Moeser, a German, in a work of essays, 
published about the middle of last century, complained pf the modern notion 
of the strength of a nation being in tfie ratio of its population, and endea- 
voured to show that, from the remotest periods, all the nations of Teutonic 
origin had constantly endeavoured to repress population by restrictions of 
various kinds, direct and indirect. 

Mr. Malthus was principally indebted for his celebrity to the period when 
his work first appeared. 

Mr. Malthus was beloved by all who had the advantage of knowing him. 
He was, in truth, a most amiable and accomplished gentleman. 

THE REV. THOMA.S BARNE, M.A. 

At his brother’s mansion of Sotterly Hall, Sutfolk, aged 68, the 
Kev. Thomas Barne, M.A., of the Manor House, Cray ford, Kent, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to our three latest Sovereigns, and for fifteen years 
rector of Sotterly. Ho was de.scended from an ancient English family, 
OTIC of whom, Sir George Barnc, was Lord Mayor of London in the time of 
Edward VI. Mr. llarne was educated at Westminst^ School, and took 
his degrees at Oriel College, Oxford. He w^as twice married, and is sur- 
vived by liis second wife, Sarah, the only daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
St. Andrew St. John, sometime Dean of Worcester. 

The intellectual attainments of Mr. Barne would have entitled him to 
shine in tlic higher departments of literature, but Providence, in granting^ 
him an early independence, released him from that stern necessity for 
mental exertion by uhich so many of our greatest scholars have been 
formed. He tliereforc devoted bis attention solely to those subjects which 
immediately interested him, without any aspirations after posthumous 
fame : but the playfulness of his wit, a«d the correctness of his judgment, 
enlivened liis social circle, whilst they elevated the tone of its ordinary 
discourse; and from his familiar knowledge of the Latin poets, Jiis con- 
versation was cniiched by the happiest and most* appropriate classical 
allusions. 

But these accomplishments, however they might charm in the inter- 
course of society, arc but as “ dust in the balance ” compared with those 
Christian viitues, upon whose remembrance it is now alona consolatory to 
reflect. It was stated by the excellent curate of Cray ford, in a sermon 
preached upon the occasion of Mr. Barne’s death, that, he liad never been 
as>kcd for charit y in vain, and the poor of his parislies were all remembered 
at his death. His kindness as a landlord and a master could not be sur- 
passed, and this brief notice is a small tribute to the sincerity and steadi* 
ness of his friendship, which was neither rcpelled*by adversity, nor obtained 
liy the factitious influence of wealth or station. ^ ^ 

In concluding this sketch wc cannot wholly omit all allusion to politics 
at such a spirit-stirring ])cilcd as llie present : for, though the clerical pro- 
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fession is happily concerned in them than any other, yet, as a consicler- 
abJe landholder, Mr. Bame, thonfeh always willing to offer the oler^ of his 
neighbourhood gratuitous assistance, couM not be wholly engross^ by the 
duties of a vocation whose tem'poral advantages he had relinquished. 
He was a true lover of hi^country, liberal in his views, and independent in 
his conduct; supporting the principle of disfranchisement, though it de- 
prived his family of a borough they had long possessed, and refusing to 
influence the votes of his tenantry, though his brother held an important 
office under a Tory Ministry. 

The life of a clergyman—of a country clergyman more especially— is not 
a life of action. The biography of such can contain therefore little to ex- 
, cite, and less to startle thf reader; but inasmuch as the example of a good 
' man is of importance to society — and, to his immediate circle, even of more 
value than written precepts— we are conferring a benefit on our readers in 
not permitting one of so pixre a life, so exalted a character, and so enlight- 
ened a mind, to descend to the grave without some slight record to do 
honour to his memory. ^ 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married ^ — Adolphus Frederick Molyneux 
Capel, Esq., son of Lady Cnroliiie Capel, arid 
nephew to the Earl of Essex, to the Hon. 
Charlotte Mary Maynard, eldest daughter of 
Viscount Maynard. 

At St. Marylebone, J. M. Elwcs, of Bos- 
slngton, IlantSi Ksq., to Emily, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Cnuston, Prebendarj^of West- 
minster. 

Colonel Russell, C.B., of Ashiesteel, Selkirk- 
shire, to Katherine Mary, daughter of the late 
Sir James Hall, Bart,, of Dunglass. 

Tlie Rev. Alexander Bern liusseU, youngest 
son of the late Claud Russell, Esq , of Biu- 
fielfl, Berks, to Louisa Ansley, eldest daughter 
of George Haiinam, Esq.,*of Bromston House, 
near Ramsgate. 

At St, George’s, Hanover-sqnarc, Sir ^A. 
Male!, Bart., to Miss Spalding, daughter of 
Lady Brougham and Vaux. 

Gilbert Affleck, Esq,, eldest son of Sir Robt. 

^Affleck, of Dalham-hall, Sulfolh, Baronet, to 
Everina Frances, eldest daughter of Francis 
Ellis, Esq., Ruyal Crescent, Bath. 

At Stapleton, near Bristol, Gilbert Farquhar 
Grreme Mathison, Esq., of the Royal Mint, to 
Eliza, dangbter of the late Lieut. -Colonel 
Jones Gfteme, of Oldbury Court, Gloucester* 

On the 1.5th iilt,, at Offchurch, the Rev. 
Ernest Adolphus Waller, youngest son of Sir 
Wathen Waller, of Pope'st Villa, Twickenham, 
Bart, and G.C.H,, to Louisa Wise, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Wise, of Off- 
church, Warwickshire. 

July last, at St Helena, William Alexander, 
Esq., sou of the Bishop of Meath, to Miss 
Janet Pallas, eldest daughter of the Governor 
and Commander-ln-('hief of that Island, and 
niece of General Sir Thomas Dallas, G.C.B. 

On the 22nd ult., at St. PuncrasNew Church, 
Henry, son of C. Slalnbaiik, Esq., of Peck- 
ham, to Mary, youngest daughter of William 
Essex, Esq., ot Upper Wobtirn-pWe, Tavis- 
tock-square. 

At LUdeton, Miss Dorothy Wood, youngest 
diMighter of Thomas Wood, Esq., to Major 
George Gustavus Tulte, of the ^rd or King’s 


Own Light Dragoons, second son of Hugh 
Tulte, Esq., of Sonna, in the county of West- 
meath. 

At St. Clement's, Ipswich, on the 20th ult., 
Edward, sun of the late Charles Hanbury, 
Esq., of Halsted, Essex, to Harriet Anne, 
daughter of John Cobbold, juu , Esq., of the 
Cliff, Ipswich. 


At Southampton, Anne, Countess of 
Mountnorris, daughter of the lute Viscount 
Courtenay, and sister of the present Earl of 
Devon. 

At Greenwich, in hla C2nd year, Clement 
Chappie, late of Puil-mull, Bookseller. 

Iiihi8S2nd year, the Right Hon. Reginald 
Pole Curew, of Antony House, Cornwall. 

Major-General the Hon. Granville Ansoii 
Chetwynd btapleton, in his 77th year, hrolher 
to the lute and uncle to the present Viscount 
Chetwynd. 

At Forthainptoii House, near Tewkesbury, 
Hopeivell Tyler, Esq., a descendant of the 
ancient family of Hayward of Forihamptou. 

At Musselburgh, Major-General James iStir- 
ling, of the 42nd Royal Highlanders. 

Henry Bone, Esq , R.A , the celebrated 
painter in enamel, at tlie age of 80 years. 

Aged 88. the Rev. Isaiah Phillips, who for 
upwards of forty years officiated as principal 
render to tbe Synagogue in Birmingham. 

At Port Eliot, Cornwall, the Lady Susan 
Lygon, second daughter of the Earl of St. 
German’s. 

In Holles-street, Cavendish-square, on tbe 
8th ult., Lient.-Colonel Maik Watt, Colonel- 
Commandant of the Trafford and Hulm Local 
Militia. 

At his residence, Hyde Park-place West, in 
the OBd year of his age, the Right Hon. Thus. 
Charles Earl of Portmore. 

In North Aiidley-street, Lady Harriet Maiia 
Villiera, daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Claiendon. 

Mr. Henry Warren, Printer of tbe *' Cou- 
lier” newspaper. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES' 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENOtAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. ’ 


lONDOK. 

Chrittenings and Burials during the 
Kear.—From the annual report just pre- 
pared of the christenin/^s and burials 
which have taken place during the year, 
it appears that from the 10th December, 
1833, to the 9th December, 1834, there 
have been christened in the 97 parishes 
within the walls of the City, 969 chil- 
dreu, and 1,162 persons have been buried 
in the same time. Seveml of these pa- 
rishes are very small, aiR the number 
christened and buried amounts only to 
three or four in the yeai*. In St. Alban, 
Wood-street ; St. Botolph, Billingsgate: 
St. Margaret, Lothbury ; and St. Olave, 
Silver-street, only one christening has 
taken place in each parish in the year, 
and burials have been equally scarce. In 
Christ Cliurch, Newgate-street, 100 
christenings and 68 burials have taken 
place during the year. In St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, the christenings and burials 
have been eijual— viz., 69 of each. In 
St. Dunstan’s in the East there have 
been 20 christeniiigs and 30 burials, and 
in many other parishes the mortality 
has been equally great; in Allhallows, 
Barking, there have been 47 burials and 
39 christenings j in Allliallows, Loudon- 
wall, 24 burials and 9 christenings. In 
St. Alph^e, Sion College, 17 burials 
and 2 christenings ; St. Gregory and St, 
Paul, 29 burials and 17 christenings. 
Ill St. Stejdien’s, Colman-street, the 
christenings amount to 96, and the 
deaths to 7 1 . 

In the 17 parishes without the walls, 
there have been christened 4247, and 


3507 buried ; viz : — 

Christ. 

Bur. 

St Andrew, Ilolborn 

•1175 . 

653 

St. Uaitholumtiw the Great 

4'J • 

37 

St. Ikitolph, Alder.sgate . 

10 . 

5 

St. Botolpli, Aldgale 

305 . 

207 

St. Botolph, lli«hopsgate 

293 , 

222 

Bridewell Piecintt . 

2 . 

12 

St. Bride 

139 . 

161 

St. Dunstan.in.lhe-W'’est 

34 . 

111 

St. George, Southwark . 

6&4 , 

737 

St. Giles, CrlpplegHte . 

489 . 

900 

St. John, Southwark 

277 . 

275 

St. Olave, Southwark 

109 . 

235 

St. Saviour. Southwark . 

508 . 

45G 

St. Sepulchre . 

1.13 . 

120 

St. Thomas, Southwark '. 

CO . 

70 

Trinity in the Minories . 

11 . 

6 


III the 24 out-pari.shes, and their dis- 
trict churches, in Middlesex and Surrey, 
the following are the returns of christen- 
ings and burials ; viz. : — 


• 

Christ. 

Bur* 

tSt. Ann, Middlesex 

490 

S47 

Christ Church, Surrey . « 

996 , 

455 

Christ Church, Middlesex 

419 

444 

Stepney 

122 . 

620 

St. George, Bloomsbury 

899 . 

148 

St. George, Middiesex . . 

1057 

676 

St. GUes-in the- Fields . 

049 . 

8.38 

St. Janies, Clerkenwell . . 

1077 

585 

St, John, Clerkenwell ^ , 

45 

02 

St. John, Hackney . , , 

483 

8i?7 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch . 

3287 , 

898 

St. John Baptist, Hoxton 

355 

691 

St Mary, Haggerstone . , 

199 

266 

St. Luke, Middlesex . , 

* South Hackney , . • 

568 

633 

10 . 

7 

St. Mary, Islington 

811 . 

686 

St, Mary, Lambeth 

1089 . 

1122 

St. John, Evangelist, Lambeth 

1206 . 

675 

St. Luke, Norwood . , , 

St. Mark, Kennington 

39 . 

19 

383 . 

818 

St. Matthew, Brixton 

1G4 , 

139 

St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey 7U . 

027 

St. James, Bermondsey . . 

6 

125 

St. Mary, Newington , , 

1251 

696 

St. Mary, Rotherhithe . , 

431 

417 

St. Mary, Whitechapel . , 

612 

366 

St. Matthe%, Bethnul-green . 

771 

675 

St. Paul. Shadwell . . , 

no 

240 


Total christened in the above-men- 
tioned 24 parishes &c., 17,986 ; buried, 
13,402. ^ 

Poplar, St. George, Queen- square, 
and Wapping, neglected to make a re- 
port. 

In the 10 parislies in the city and li- 
berties of Westminster the following re- 
turn WHS made 


St. Ann, Westminster , 
St. Clement Danes . 

St. JameR, Westniinuler , 
St. John, Woslminater . 
St. Margaret, Westminster 
S 4 , Martin-in-lhe-Flelds . 
St. Mnry-le-Strand . 
Precincts of the Savoy 
St. Paul, Coveut-garden . 

• t 


Christ. 

Bur* 

471 

. 284 

412 

. 396 

79.5 

. 974 

289 

. 616 

12.14 

. 807 

636 

. 338 

64 . 

. 40 

11 . 

.38 

82 . 

. 115 


St. George, Hanover-square, made no 
return. 

The total number in the city and li- 
berties of M^estrninster — christened, 
4014; buried, 3608. 

Consumption carried oiF the greatest 
number of persons in the year— viz., 
3792 ; old age and debility, 2333 ; con- 
vulsions, 1875 ; inflammation, 1723 ; 
dropsy, 836 ; asthma, 796 ; dropsy on 
the brain, 682 ; (liolera, 630 ; hoojung- 
cough, 602 ; measles, 528 ; scarlejj fever, 
52.3; small-pox, 334; childbirth, 280 ; 
teething, 395 ; levers (intermittent, ty- 
phus, and common), 599 ; iiitlammation 
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of the boT^'els and ^tomach, 347 ; in- 
flammation of the brain, 207 ; inflam- 
mation of the hings and pleara, 370 ; 
insanity, 150 ; diseased liver, 287 i morr 
tiflcation, 225 ; paralysis, 118 ; thrush, 
90 ; unknown causes, 948 j gout, 70 ; 
still-born, ^009. A number of other 
complaints make up the awful catalogue 
of deaths. 

Of the casualties that have occurred 
in the course of the year, it appears that 
125 persons have been drowned ; 38 
died by the visitation of (V>d ; 49 ex^ 
cessive drinking ;a 16 found dead; 185 
killed by various accidents ; 5 murdered; 
10 poisoned ; 42 committed suicide. 

The number of persons christened in 
the course of the year — Maids, 13,601 ; 
Females, 13,616; Totil, 27,216. 

The total number of persons buried 
in the same time — Males, 10,811 ; Fe- 
males, 10,868 ; Total, 21,670. 

Of the number buried were — 


Still-born 

* • * 

. 1099 

Under 2 years of age . 

4956 

2 

and under 5 

. , 2044 

5 


10. 

. . 988 

10 

t* 

20 . 

. 850 

20 

ft 

30 . 

. . 1520 

30 

ft 

10 . 

. «. 1192 

40 

ft 

f)0 , 

. . 2025 

50 


60 . 

. . 1079 

60 

„ 

70. 

1978 

70 

ft 

80 . 

90 . . 

. 1611 

80 

It 

. • 739 

1)0 

It 

100 . 

* * 86 

100 


ft 

. . . 1 

101 

. 

• • 

. . 1 


Decrease in the burials reported tjjis 
year, 4898. 

There have been executed this year, 
Avithiii the limits of the hills of morta- 
lity, 3; but none reported to have been 
buried as sucii. 


Kl<NT. 

A curious gohl medal was discovered 
a sliort time ago by a labourer wlio wh^ 
excavating a ])art of tlie road, on the 
Ashford line, near Ttiniord-hridge. It 
is one of the Roman Jtui^'erors, and the 
obverse is a Roman liead in relief, with 
an inscription, which is said to denote 
its being commemorative of Severus. 
The liead is encircled with small garnets, 
inlaid. It ajipears to have been worn as 
an ornament, as a rudely-chased sus- 
pender is attached to the top of it. Tin's 
piece of antiquity is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Eastes, of Canterbury. — 
Kentish paper* « 


I.ANCASniRK. 

Porto /Liverpool * — The gross amount 
of Customs’ duty collected at this port 
for the year ended the 5th January last, 
was 3.733,132/ , of which 3,555,955/. was 
remitted to the Exchequer, although - 
upwards of 100,000/. was paid in de- 
bentures to the merchants. 

WOttCKSTERSinilE. 

Aurora Borealis . — A few weeks ago, 
soon after b p.m., oiir attention was at- 
tracted by an unusual luminous appear- 
ance in the north and north-western 
(true) part of ^e horizon. At half-past 
5 the coruscatmns of the aurora borea- 
lis were brilliantly distinct, and pre- 
sented that ever-changing variety in 
their radiations which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes this most interesting pheno- 
menon. About half-past 6 the corus- 
cations themselves ceased, but at 7^ ond 
for some time after, that part of the 
honzon was again illuminated by the 
same silvery brightness, but unattciided, 
at least as lur as we could oh.serve, by 
those lengthened rays of light w'liic.li 
had been before so conspicuous. We 
do not recollect that we have ever w it- 
nessed a more brilliant display in this 
latitude. At a qiiai ter-past 6 wc? di.s- 
tiiictly traced one coru.scatioii, shooting 
its lays from the northern horizon be- 
tween y and a of the constellation Ursa 
Major, and, leaving the Pole Star to the 
west, peiietrateas far as Cassiopeia, which 
at that hour was nearly at the zenith. 
The extent of the whole w^as grand. On 
the north-east we did not perceive any co- 
ruscations beyond Dnbhe in Ursa Major, 
but to the west they were hriglit and 
vivid for a considerable extent, during 
up even as far as « and ^ in the tail of 
Aqnila(theii at an altitudeof about 30'’), 
thus illuminating apparently the whole 
space upon tliehoriz.on, included between 
llh. and I8I1. or 19li. right ascension. 
Tiie usual electrical appearances were 
beautifully visible, such as the sliooting 
of the stars, ^c. To thcea.st Orion wuis 
jising in alibis majesty; Jupiter was 
high in the heavens, between the Plei- 
ades and Aldebaran, in beauteous splen- 
dour, his four moons to be plainly seen 
with the aid. of a common telescope ; 
whilst Mars, in fiery redness, held a con- 
sjiicuons place near r in Gemini. — /Pwr- 
ceslcr JournaL 
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ON THE STATE OP THE RURAL ‘IPOPUL^TION. 

In our Number for March, 1832, was given a rapid, but general and 
faithful portraiture of tlie relations and condition of this large, and per- 
haps most important portion of the community whosg numbers at least 
equal a moiety of the whole-*-whose business it is to furnish sul>sistence 
for the entire people — whose solid property lies in the inalienable soil— 
wliose prosi)erity ought, from the nature of their employment, to be 
certain — whose morals should necessarily be, from their domestic habits, 
isolated position, and the absence of those temptations which the crowded 
city exhibits to a dense population, imcontaminated and pure — whose 
manners should, for the same reasons, be simple — and whose happiness, 
from all these causes combined, might be 'considered to he amongst the 
most sure and enduring of all human calculatiius. The result of our 
examination demonstrated tlie absolute contrary of nearly all these con^ 
elusions. Property depreciated and pledged to dealers in money — the 
trade of agriculture (so to speak) fluctuating, all bu^ profitless, and in 
many instances ruinous — morals depraved, habits estranged from the 
natural place and pursuits of the several classes constituting rural society 
— maimers not according either with natural place or objects — the peace 
of the rural districts disturbed — a compulsory idleness, as it were, 
superseding industry — the labourer pauperised — the farmer discon- 
tented- the laud-owner distracted between reduced income and esta- 
blished expenses — ^lerpetual disputes calling for the no less perpetual 
interposition of the magistracy — last, and w^orst of all, the desperate 
symptom of incendiarism, and the unshuiined consequence of all these 
evils — universal distrust, division, and discontent. The causes of tliis 
conversion from the natihally wholesofne and healthy state of rural 
affairs to this terrific declension w ere traced and laid bare. Why then, 
it may he asked, is it necessary to recur to a subject whicli has been 
already so completely dissected and demonstrated.^ Because it is 
amongst the most interesting and important that can engage the atten- 
tion of the statesman or the economist, the philosopher or the moralist, 
and because new agents have been introduced, and new facts elicited. 
We would, if possible, note the present, and indicate the probable future 
clfects ; for to confess the truth at once, it appears to us that little which 
can correct or reduce the evil has yet been attempted, though both 
branches of the legislature have emjfloyed days and nights in the imjiiiry ; 
though a commission of very able men has been ajfpointcd to investigate ; 
though private societies are engaged, and a mighty machinery, reared 
at the instigation of Government, has been set into action to provide a 
remedy. Pray let us be rightly understood. Our objection lies, not 
‘ March . — vox. xliii. no» clxxi. u 
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against the present inefficiency of those provisions; for although we 
regard the case as^ rmich too urgent to brook much delay, we are quite 
aware of the time and patience necessary to such an undertaking. The 
present inefficacy is iicWi, we repeat, the ground of our objection, — which 
is, that although in a matter so complicated no one fact or plienomenon 
can be referred to as the absolute and final cause, and consequently no 
single remedy applied ; yet that the principal sources of ]K)verty, crime 
and depravation, have been overleaped, so that the great principles 
have either been mistaken or not provided against. This is the point 
we shall now endeavour to substantiate. 

The land-o,wner is *the first person to be considered, and here we 
think there is much of error. His condition is represented to be that of 
suffering in a parallel degree with the other niral^classes. In examining 
his situation we are to take the two sides of the account : on the one, his 
income, and on tke other, his inv/duntary outgoings : for his expenses 
voluntarily contracted bear the same relation to tliose of the anterior <3ate 
when he w^as prosperous and happy, as they now do when he is appa- 
rently impoverished and positively dissatisfied. The rent of land fifty 
years ago was not more than one-third of its present amount, even in 
the districts most fertile by nature ; and in those the least so, but which 
liave been brought into cultivation by skill and capital, many of them 
thus raised to as great production as the lands where Providence has 
been most bountiful, the value has been augmented in u much higher 
degree. There arc sorrm estates of this quality which even now produce 
from five to ten times their value at tlie period to which w e refer* The 
landlord’s income ought, therefore, to place him in an infinitely better 
condition. His ii^| voluntary outgoings are taxation, tithe, and poor-rate. 
The total net revenue of the year 1190 was 15,986,068/. ; the total net 
revenue of the year 1834 is 43,043,816/. The tithe, so far as it can 
he ascertained, l)cars harder upon him at tlie present moment by about 
tw’enty-five per cent. ^ 

The ])urden of the poor-rates has been constantly increasing till it 
has reached about eight millions : this must he divided into two parts ; 
one, the portion paid l)y cities and large towns ; and the otluT by land, 
fairly speaking. Wlicu w^e perceive that of this snin Middlesex pays 
nearly a million, Ijunciistcr nearly half a million, Yorkshire the same 
amount, we suspect tliat, Vvithout going into a minute calculation, the 
proportion which falls upon ihd land-rent is hot so considerable as lias 
been represented ; and that tlie wdiole is not actually discharged by the 
laud-owner is c](j,ar from two circumstances — one, the competition for 
fai-ms, which keeps up rent to the highest possible pitcli, leaving the 
tenant burdened to the utmost ; and the other, the allowance to make 
up wages, wdiich draws from every inhabitant of a rated bouse a share 
of tlie amount, diminishes the outgoing to the farmer, and enables him 
to pay a higher rent. Thus, in truth, the landlord is far less affected 
by poor-rate than is generally believed. 

If, tlieii, the portion of the taxes which fall upon the rent of land, 
and which fonn but a very small part of the whole, be set against the 
rise in rent, it should seem that the land-owner has nothing to complain 
of. ^ On the contrary, he is fur better off than in 1190, and the years a 
little anterior to that period. And to diminisli still further the pressure 
which the increase of these, his involuntary burdens, bring upon liiin, 
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comes the decrease in general price in every artkleo^ his cdh^innption, 
amoimting to a ratio it is not easy to calculate. But npon both these 
heads I need only refer to Lord Milton’s very generally circulat^i 
pamphlet. His reasoning is conclusive, his inferences inevitable ahd 
unanswerable. 

The case of the occupier (the mere tenant) is decidedly worse. In 
the first place, the price of his produce bears no proportion to the rise 
of his rent, tithe, and porochial charges, while the competition for farms 
compels him to conform to, and struggle with, the general rate of hire 
and tenure. The average price of wheat for thirty years previous to 
171K3 was about 49^. per quarter. It is now not more^han 44.v. We 
noticed in our former essay that his capital has been drained by four 
accesses of depression from 1816 to 1821 ; but it now appears to be 
almost established that he has hut little chance of rescue from the |>er- 
manent depression of the price of Jiis commodity.* Every one knows 
the pams bestow^ed by tlie Cbivernment upon the elucidation of this 
momentous topic. Ministers determined, about the year 1825-6, that 
it should undeirgo a thorough investigatiem by an individual deemed to 
be amongst llie most competent in the kingdom, and Mr. Jacob was 
selected and commissioned. In 1827 that gentleman made his first 
report on the state of the trade in corn in the northern parts. He en- 
(IcHvours to prove, and had his grounds been solid he did prove, that 
wheat could not be imported from the northern ports at an average much 
below' 48.?. per quarter. 

In 1828 he (lelivered to Government a much more extended report, 
and the points be laboured to establish, and (as before) seemed to es- 
tablish, w'ere — 

1st. That yiopulatioii, not only in England, but all over the continent 
of Euro]>c, is iu(*reasiug iu a proportion greatly exceeding the increase 
of suhsisteuce. 

In elucidating the eJFects of the corndaw.s, and their tendency lo produce high 
prices, Lord Milton (the present Kail f itzwilliam) lias put this'^lnatter in a strong 
liglil, though rather by aiialop;y than hy direct application lo the investigation iu • 
wliich A.e are engatjed, Ilis Lordsidp .says, that the corn-laws are a heavy tax, 
no man can doubt, not that you yourselves pay a large portion of it ; do not flatter 
yourselves you pay a large portion of it— do not flatter yourselves that you 
escape from tliis impost. Consider what are the liabits of the landed gentry, from 
the smallest to the most expensive proprietors, who reside upon their estates, and 
derive their incomes from the rent of hinds occupied hy others. Letcacli individual 
among you enter seriously upon thisi^ inquiry. Kxamijie your respective expen- 
ditures in the gross, analyse them in detail, iiiid yon will fhnlihat the price of corn 
alFects their amount most materially. The wages of y<iir day-laboureis, whether 
employed upon the farm or in the garden — the wages of your menial .servants— the 
leeding of your dogs— of your horses — your travelling expenses — the repairs *of 
your buildings, whether for use or recreation — the amount of all these, and other 
sources of expense, which form the great htdk of your annual outlay, whether upon 
a large or upon a small scale, is materially affected by the price of provisions. As 
tar therefore as you, and those in your employ, are either directly or indirectly con- 
sumers of agricultural produce, you suffer together with the rest of the community 
— you partake of the injury you inflict upon your fellow^citizens — you arc fellow- 
sufferers with them. I am far, however, from contending that you derive no advan- 
tage from extra prices, and their consequence, extra rents ; vou do derive an advan- 
tage, and ail unjust advantage from them. Its value, however, is not to be 
measured by the extra rent which you receive; it is only a portion of tho extra 
rent that goes into your pockets, for while the extra rent is augmenting your 
receipts, the extra prices are augmenting your expenditure.'* 
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2nd. That th» stocks of corn are reduced so low, tliat,in the event 
of a greatly deficient harvest, ail Europe could not supply the wants of 
England. 

3rd. That any very krge disproportionate increase of the growth of 
fOTcign corn is precluded hy circumstances which render the probability 
so remote as to be all but impossible. 

Mr. Jacob went further. He entered into an elaborate calculation 
to show that, from the harvest of 1816 to the commencement of that of 
1823, the stock in hand in England, consisting then (in 1818) of up- 
wards of 6,000,000 of quarters of wheat, w as reduced to nothing, or 
less than nothing, for that 951,029 quarters imported would leave less 
than that quantity in stock. Going hack only to 1823, his figures 
showed, that even with the Irish and Colonial importations, and a foreign 
addition of more than 300,000 quarters anmially, in five years the 
country had consuined nearly 7,01)0,000 of quarters more tbiin it had 
grown. Nothing short of famine seemed to hang over us. The last 
two years, both as to quantity and price, liave proved the utter fal- 
laciousness of all these statements. There has been no important quan- 
tity of foreign corn in the market, the supply has always more than met 
the demand, and the price has fallen very low. The refutation of all 
Mr. Jacob’s inferences is as succinct as it is complete. And it is no 
less worthy of remark, that the reasonings of the paper in a late 
“ Edinburgh Review^,” attributed to Mr. M‘Culloch, are equally made 
valueless by the same fac/s. 

Thus the last few years have completely overturned all the calcula- 
tions, though draw n from autlioritics a])parcntly tlic most authentic and 
comprehensive, embracing, indeed, not only all the information tliat our 
domestic statistics could atVord, but the widest inquiries into foreign 
sources. ^ 

The increased price of wool has in sonic measure, and partially, 
assisted to counterbalance thesi facts. But there is likewise this \er\ 
important coiiKsideration, that whatever portion of the taxes light upon 
the farmer he Ife compelled to discharge with immoderate loss : for the 
depression of his commodity has been so vast, that he is now compelled, 
on a fair average, to give from two to three times the quantity of his 
production to defray the same money-charge. This, indeed, constitutes 
the fatal exception in the farmer’s case. Wliat would a merchant say 
were it proposed to liim to sacVifice two or three hundred per cent, 
upon hi?, ? Why, tliat immediate ruin would infallibly he his 

fate. Yet compufiivg not from the highest years, hut from a fair ave- 
rage, the farmer has been reduced to the amount of two hundred per 
cent, upon his whole return. The astonishing fact is that farmers have 
been able to go on at all, — not that so many have been exhausted under 
the drain of their capital into the hands of tlie landlord, the clergyman, 
and the tax-gatherer. 

Two powerful agents have been addressed to the state of the labourer 
since the date of our last inquiry : the one the effect of opinion, the 
other legislative. The first is an almost universal allotment of small 
jiieces of land, seldom less than half an acre and rarely more than an 
acre to each individual, according to the number of his children. The 
other is the new Poor Law Act. 

The first has been promoted chiefly hy the conviction of the landed 
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proprietors that it was hecome positivdy imperative to ^ve tiie laboorer 
an interest in the soil, to inniish him with the mean| of helping Hun- 
self; and last, not least, as a corollary from these two principles^ to, ton- 
vince him that his situation 'and comforts are stiil the care of his supe^ 
niors in wealth and station. Societies, both general and local, have 
also been formed, and are still forming, to promote the same end. The 
object has certainly been in some considerable degree effected by this 
very simple expedient. But still it is a mere expedient, and not with- 
out its disadvantages. As thus : — Suppose a village or neighbourhood 
where one hundred families have been thus accommodated with acres and 
half-acres, and suppose that the average, amountfng to seventy-five acres, 
has been apportioned ; it is quite clear that a farm of that extent must 
have been reduced, and the means of so much employment and profit 
taken away from the farmer, without adding a single shilling (except 
what the better and more careful cultivation of the labourer may possibly 
have raised) to the general produce, — that is, to the national fund for 
tlie maintenance of labour. This • expedient is, therefore, merely a 
matter of distribution ; so much is taken from the farming class and 
given to that Of the labourers. It forms a curious point in the applica- 
tion of this principle, that it militates directly against the objection to 
the large and the only adequate project, — the inclosure of wastes for 
domestic colonization, so strongly insisted \ipon by the committees of 
parliament and by some economists; — namely, that such inclosure will 
render the country more populous, and bring^England to the condition 
of Ireland, in respect to the minute division of cultivated land. It 
seems to h^ve esca})ed the benevolent providers of acres and half-acres 
tliat their jdan must reduce us to such a state nlu§li sooner than by 
enlarging the area of employment and production through the inclosnre 
of wastes^. For this is to people a limiled and sni(ill space with the 
same rapidity (human means alone considered) that would attend the 
growth of ]K)pulation upon a larger, wh€»-c the means of raising food are 
augmented with, the augmentation of nnmbers. This, indeed, is all 
that is required to meet the imputed (b\it imaginary) evil of an in- 
creasing population, which can never “ press against subsistence ” till 
tlie area upon which it is raised becomes too contracted. It is, how- 
ever, in every respect very curious that, while the advocates for the 
cnllivation of wastes have been so strongly condemned on account of 
the vsiipposed tendency to perpetuate tlie miseries of a redundant popu- 
lation, the very same philanthropists should applaud and assist this 

* * 

* The best mode of assisting the poor, bringing fresh land into cultivation, add- 
ing to production, and rearing a small tenantry, have been employed by JMr. 
Marsliam, of Stratton Strawless, in Norfolk, now the High Sheriff of that county, 
the descendant of the naturalist of the same name who devoted so much of his 
attention to arboriculture. Mr. Marsham is the proprietor of large heath grounds 
which adjoin the cultivated parts of his estate. Vear by year he lirings a cjertaiii 
luiinlier of acres into tilth, in small inclosures of from four to eight acres. AVheii 
they become profitable he adds one or more of these reclaimed fields, at a low rent, 
to the nearest occupation: thus gradually creating a series of farms of smaller or 
larger size, giving employment to labour, and augmenting the value of his pro- 
perty. A better or more benevolent plan cannot be devi.sed ; and actMirdingly Mr. 
Marsham’s villages, from being once amongst the most profligate and disorderly, 
arc nr»w neat, comfortable, orderly, and prosperous beyond most. He jiay.s also 
great attention to his cottages, which have all two and most of them three cham- 
Itei’s, — a moft important provision for the morals of such families. 
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much more efficif^nt and apeedy method of bringing on the cetaatrophe 
they so deprecate, and the dreed of which has hitherto had the effect 
of stopping the most effectual plan for present relief to which we must 
come at last« 

But to the results upon the labouring class ; there can be no question 
^ that it has administered much relief, and in ways most beneficial. First, 
it has set aside that most active and fatal cause of depravation, the re- 
duction of the individual to a pauper begging parish relief, and to the 
degree it has extended and has operated to the restoration of the spirit 
of independence. Secondly, it has superseded the incalculable evils of 
a discontented mind brooding over its evils in idleness, for the garden 
always affords employment, and pleasurable because hopeful employ- 
ment. The poor man anticipates future comfort in every effort — ^he sees 
in the nascent grain or spreading vegetable not only relief from want, 
but the enjoyment 4 >f i\ hearty mea\ (to him amongst the first of enjoy- 
ments) both to liiinself and family — he has the proud delight of creating 
by the labour of his hands and the sweat of his brow his own subsist- 
ence. Thirdly, he is he])t from the beer-shop and its depraving com- 
panionship, as w’ell as its expense ; and better still, he is perhaps saved 
from the gravel-pit or the road. All these have unquestionably acted 
to stay the danger whicli in 1830 had gone to so terrific a head ; and 
this single agent, we have suftlcient proof, has sto]>))ccl the country in 
its dire descent towards anarch) , do wui wdiich it was travelling with 
such trciiiciidous velocity at that period of partial insurrection. One of 
the worst evils still in jirogress is the departure of the gentry from their 
, estates, driven away l)y tlic expensive establishments their altered 
modes of life havq. rendered, if not indispensable, yet so difficult to 
be rescinded, that they rather abandon their estates and the country 
itself than relinquish them. But for the general principle of leaving 
persons to cxjieiid their ])ro])orly, how and w here they please, no law 
against absenteeism w'ould be* too hcvcrc. Economists may argue at 
leisure, and at distance, that it entails no evil ; but those who see the 
, practice are suificiently aw'arc of the contrary truth. The writer of 
^ this article has witnessed the almost total ruin, and the extraordinarily 
sudden depravation, of a large village, together with countless injury 
brought upon the estate, by the absenteeism of only tw o years. 

We come now^ to the second agent — the new Poor Law Bill ; and licre 
wc waive all discussion as to the Vieccssity of tlib measure. We regard 
that point to be settled. Without sonic decided alteration, both in the 
law and in the moraljrt and habit m of those who ought to he the indus- 
trious classes, and wlio, we believe, would he sucli, were the opjjortu- 
nity fairly afforded them, it has become ([uite clear that tlie proceeds of 
the entire landed property of the kingdom must sooner or later be 
shared by the claimants for parish relief. U^iole parishes had already 
been given up to the maiuteiiaiicc of paupers, and more arc rapidly 
advancing to the same condition ^ ; it had therefore become indispen- 
sable to apply some radical remedy. 

♦ The writer is acquainted with more than one very:^line estate (one especially 
of twelve hundred acres) wliich cuuld not find an occupant on the condition of pay- 
ing no fent, but merely the poor-rate. The town of Shelford, in Cambridgeshire, 
in the Report of the Commissioners, it is stated, must, in ten years, descend to 
such a condition. The thing indeed is so palpable in its principle and progress 
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The main principles of the poor4aw bill ere to put to 

lent applioationa for relief# and to make every mau earn his own sub- 
sistence. These grand ends are to be effected by rfifusing ireliejf (for 
to this it must come, or nothing is done) to the iible-bodied# except by 
euiployment in a workhouse. Now, it should seem that however r^ht 
the principle, the modus operandi--^^Q method of effecting the objectr«^, 
is alike dangerous and inadetpiatc. First, for its clanger: a fine>i 
athletic young fellow, with a family of two or more children, applies for 
relief — or, if tlic instance be thought better, a single man. He is 
offered ihe workhouse. , No, he says, he will try anything else rather, 
for such is the universal feeling of the labourer,® particularly before he 
lias become utterly reckless through idleness and priVlilion, and he 
keeps his word. He tries to get employment, fails, and turns to poach- 
ing or theft. We have seen this in more than ojic instance. Not long 
since, a youth was observed on a Sunday by a gentleman, in a state 
nearly of nakedness, in passing through his village, containing a popula- 
tion of twelve hundred. He asked the lad if tliat was his best garb. 
Tt was his only one, “ Come to me to-morrow morning,” said the gcu- 
tlejnan. The lad came, and on being questioned, said, “ He had 
sought work for three weeks without obtaining a day’s employment ; all 
lie liad in the world was gone, the overseer refused relief, and he had 
lingered on in hopes till he was reduced to that miserable pass ; be 
would do anything rather than go into the house.” Tlie gentleman 
gave him some clothes and some advice, and, the next week heard lie 
w as committed to gaol for fowl-stealing. The same person questioned 
a very industrious, honest, most peaceably-disposed and intelligent 
labourer in his own employ, as to what w'ould be hjs conduct were he 
deprived of his place and reduced to go to the workhouse. “I would go, 
Sir,” said the man, “ and help to pull it down the moment I got there, 
if others would join me,” And this is the feeling which must he 
engendered, when we know that the men are willing to work but can 
fuid no employment. 

Now let us take it in another point of view. In the parish where 
this is written, there are upon the roads or in the gravel-pit twenty-eight 
able-bodied labourers during the period of winter. If these men and 
their families were transferred to the house, not fewer than one hundred 
nnui, women, and children would liave to travel to that abode of 
wretchedness, disconten?, and force (for nothing else wmuld restrain 
tliem) some fine morning. And when they are so placed, there are 
about four hundred children hourly growing up to increase the n^dun- 
dajicy, beside the continual additions from new births.* Is it not obvious ? 
If you will not enlarge the field of employment by the reclamation of 
lands not under cultivation, must you not enlarge the area of the work- 
houses in equal proportion to the increase? Caji anything be so 
palpable ? 

And what is the gain ? The paupers are maintained at nearly the 
same expense (we think at greater) in than out of the workhouse. 
What niatters it to the country ? They add notliing to production — iio- 
tliing to the fund created by labour for the support of the labourer, or 

that it is self-evident. The proposition is a simple truism— an area capably of sus- 
taining only a given population will not sustain a greater. Yet do we go on in the 
hope to remedy, by legislation, an evil, through means which it is physically im- 
practicable should effect the cure. 
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eo iittle as to almost out of the celoulation. What they do produce 
is generally sold at a price below the actual cost of manufaeturei and 
til us operates to {lie injury of the regular trader in the article. But the 
demoralizing ejffect is dreadful ; it goes to what we have described— ^to 
drive the poor man to crime in order to avoid the house ; and where he 
cannot evade it, to the utter extinction of hope and energy. And after 
all, is it right ? Does it belong to tlie rightful power of the State to 
punish undeserved poverty ? lit us not deceive ourselves. To take a 
man from his home, however homely, to pen up himself, his vlrife, and 
children, in a crowded lazzaretto, consorted with the vilest in character as 
well as the most wretched in condition — to take from him all superintend- 
ence and direction over them, and to place them under the most absolute 
authority of a task-master (however mildly exercised) — is a degree of pu- 
nisliment second only to the discipline of a prison. Is this a right inhe- 
rent over mere involuntary poverty jin any government ? leaving out of our 
sight for the moment the almost certain issue of driving the man to pre- 
vious crime. 

The mild theory of former times went to a direxjtly contrary purpose. 
Wlien pauperism first began to press strongly upon the public atten- 
tion, about the time Sir Morton Eden wrote his book, the object of the 
benevolent men who had most jirofdundly studied the subject, was to 
assist the labourer at liis home, and to preclude by such assistance the 
utter breaking down of his habits and character. It is but too tnie, 
that the indulgence has H(?sisted in leading to wider claims, and a reck- 
less dependence upon parochial allowance ; but this evil etfect is not from 
the same cause : indeed, we look upon it rather jis a consequence — a 
necessary consequ^'iice — first, of tlie making up wages out of jiarish 
allowances, wliich arose from the enormously advanced price of subsist- 
ence during what, were called the high times— the most interested, dis- 
honest, and fatal of all the errors which have been committed ; and 
secondly, of the indifference to^.hc receipt of such allowance, thus ori- 
ginated and confirmed in the jioor man himself. But what then ? Will 
the increased privation ami ])rcssiire laid upon him in a w^orklioiise re- 
move the cause ? Yes, say the Poor Law Commissioners the man will 
be the more strongly impelled to find employment. Do we not know 
the fallacy of all this ? dues not their ow n political science teach that 
employment in agriculture is the combination of soil and capital ; and 
that where these are not, or w^herti the temptatftm of profit to combine 
them exists not, no efforts j)rodiiced by the bare necessity of the la- 
])ourer, or amj thing Jie can doy will effect the purpose.^ Alas ! alas ! 
it is huf too evident that the fault does not lie with him. That there is 
much of fraud in sucli a mass of festering pauperism is not to be 
doid)ted ; but it is also not less manifest that the additions to the area 
of employment stopped when the enclosures sto})ped, betw^een twenty 
and thirty years ago — that since that period the additions to the numbers 
of the people have gone on with accumulating velocity — that the profits 
of agriculture have been immensely reduced — that an entirely false and 
artificial system prevails which it is in vain to endeavour to bolster up 
by voluntary but inadeqdate returns of rent and tithe to the occupier, 
w’hilst the altered habits of the land-owner and farmer alike contribute 
to a confusion w’hich it is wholly impossible to correct, except by a re- 
currence to fii>it principles, extended enough in their operation to embrace 
the difficulty and remove it. 
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And if we examine those details of the operation# the tie?# poor 
laws which have reached the public. eye, to what do^ they aThcnint^ and 
what do they prove ? They amoirat to a few attacks upon the ag^dy in- 
firm, and impotent, lessening in no degree wealth considering the sUm 
*paid to parishes, but increasing upon the wretches submitted to its 
penalties, iii a manner most revolting, the miseries of their destitution. 
These, and the escapes of a few profligate seducers from the conse- 
quences of their villainy, and the transfer of the suffering to their vic- 
tims and their deserted offspring, are all the known results, except the 
Blediow case, where the humanity of an individual was exerted to pre- 
vent that desperation to which such a body M men giust have been 
driven by the stoppage of all means of maintenance. And what do 
these instances prove ? not alone, W'e think, the reluctance of the Central 
Commission to exercise their vast power — not alone the necessity for the 
most careful and gradual introduction of the new s^istem — but the utter 
inapplicability of the provisions of the act, both as regards time and 
consequences ; for as time flow's on, the consequences redouble upon us. 

A still more urgent symptom is, that tlie almost stationary depression 
of the price of wlieat has compelled the farmer to contract the employ- 
ment, and to reduce the wages of labour, being the only item of expense 
(exce])t his mode of living) which it is in his pow'er and discretion to 
bring down. This reduction has been to a certain degree universal, 
amounting perhaps to almut fifteen per cent, generally, but much more 
in partial instances, and in districts largcliy over-peopled. Thus, in 
point of amount of W’ages, the labourer is brought back to the state in 
which he stood previously to tlie outbreak in 1830. He is pressed also 
by ihe fiiilher accession of conipetitors, which everf year adds to our 
redundant numbers and (pcrliaps from decrease in the farmer’s capital 
and remuneration) the reduced quantity of employment, of which the 
only mitigation is to be found in the .small allotments. The consequences 
arc visible in the petty frauds — poaching — f()\\ 1-stealiiig — slaughter of 
sheej) in the fields by night — and, last and direst, incendiarism. We 
have ascertained the total of losses paid for incendiary fires ])y one of 
tlie largest insurance olfices in the kingdom, and the sum is horribly* 
great. But if these are the open j)alpable effects, what must be the 
amount of the demoralization in the whole community ? what the disor- 
ganization? w hat the ha])itual though secret disregard of those ties which 
bind society together ? ^vhat the curst^s, not loud but deep, which are 
w'hispered during the daily privations and perpetual suffering of the in- 
voluntarily idle pauper ? In our former essay wo, have recapitulated 
these circumstances, and now' W'e need only say they remain unchanged, 
except it be, that from their longer endurance and their unredressed 
notoriety, their force is the more extended, the more violent, and the 
more subtle. 

Emigration has been tried wdtliin the last three years to some extent, 
but with a decreasing effect, principally because no system has l)een 
established, and still more, because the individuals who have embarked 
in the scheme, as a matter of business, have had regard only to their 
own ])fofit8. Nor have the societies instituted for this purpose succeeded 
nuich better, owing to the cupidity of those they employ. Not only is 
the rage for emigration checked, but even the natural desire, winch had 
been widely diffused over the countiy, and w'as likely to operate bene- 
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fiqially* baa been much ahflbted hy the dismal accouuta of the fe^ljure? 
iutlividuals and the siifierings of large associated bodies, 

It has been anumgst the most fatal effects of the political agitation of 
tlie times that the legisledure has not given that attention to the subject 
which the urgency of the case requires. Comnaittees have met and ia^, 
quired I True. A new poor law has been enacted ! True again. But 
both these things have diverted the consideration from the one simple 
poiirt' — the mie, the only thing necessary— which ought to 
have directed, and must soon have driven, the mmd to the first postu- 
late — an increased area. Indeed, upon this hangs the whole recom^ 
mendation of emigration \ for what is demanded for the exile ? land— ^ 
space. For this he braves the solitude of the wilderness— for this he is 
willing to face Uie dangers of climate — the fatigues of incessant labour — 
the separation from social life. It is of the deepest importance to bear 
this in mind ; for itatakes us to the ^ery root and foundation of all the 
benefits of social institution. Give me hut land, says the exile, and 
from that single element my labour shall create all the rest ! And has 
not the God of nature declared the same great truth ? 

We need not repeat at any length what has been bandied about till 
the fatigue of listening to the same thing disgusts us even with facts so 
momentous — namely, that we have land ; that we have more — we have 
accumulated capital ; and that we suffer that laud to lie useless, and 
waste that capital in keeping men in idleness, thus training them on to 
crimes more expensive to tlje nation than the pauperism which engenders 
them. All these things are as notorious as they are disgracefid to a 
nation and government not having now to learn that the union of the 
three elements — soi|, capital, and labour — ^is the source of wealth, and, 
as far as wealth is concerned, of national prosperity. 

But, says political science, governments ought never to interfere in 
such cases ; self-interest will always induce individuals to combine these 
elements, where they can Ijc so (Combined with profit; and out of indi- 
vidual profit rises the prosperity of the wdiole. Very well; wc do not 
gainsay the maxim ; but we may ask how it happens that, in our ad- 
vanee^l stage of social progression, this interest avails not ? Have we 
reached the point when the combination of soil, capital, and labour 
ceases to be profital)lc — when the great axiom of the production of 
wealth no longer holds ? It has been well observed that the new cir- 
cumstance of society is, that popiHution increashs too fast for th^ intc- 
rest of the individual to keep^pace with, and absorb, its accumMuting 
indusiry.^^ I^et us pndcavour to discover the reasons ; this, perhaps, 
may be done negatively as well as positively. 

It is not the want of capital. Upon this head wc spoke in our former 
article : beshles the fact there noticed, that, were a want of capital the 
cause, the rich fanner would give full employment ; whereas it is ascer- 
tuiiied that if the land be under-lilled, the proportion of labour employed 
by the wealthy very little exceeds the proportion employed by the jioorer 
tenantry. Still more irreeistilde confirmation may be drawn from the 
low interest of money. Could agriculture be made more profitable to 
any, the smallest, extent by mere outlay for labour, not only^ would 
cH])ital,^ agreeably to the laws of political science, immediately flow 
towards it, but ei&pccially in the late and existing state of the money- 
market. Touching this point a singular delusion prevails. It has been 
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asserfced,^ atid is imagined, that the country banters have withh^ ac- 
commodation from “ solvent industry,’^ as it has been termed, >up«m 
Heaven knows what absurd grounds connected with the ayatem uf 
banking : whereas the truth is, that advances have been withheld, 
simply because the banker is aware that the trade of agriculture is not 
c(}rtmnly profitable. The advocates for a ])aj)er currency can never 
overleap the fact, that any quantity of money may be obtained even 
for a speculation which bears a face of promise, and which is conducted 
by men of cJmracter. It is probable that the entire loan-capital of the 
country, which fluctuates from man to men, according as this or that 
operation of commerce creates a demand for il;, does not now realize 
more than from three toibur per cent,^ at the very utmos*t. That an ad- 
dition to the note^irculatiou of the private banker would make loans 
more easy, is true ; but that a loan ^uld be more accessible to persons 
engaged m a trade which the banke^ knows to be hazardous, is amongst 
the most vague notions ever entertained by ignorance. The true reason 
for the ready advances made in the high and palmy times of agriculture 
was its prosperity ; the true reason of the contracting those advances is 
Its adversity. 

It is not ihc ward of labour^ oi' of the desire to ledtour ; for in all 
branches coinpetitian is redundant, and has brought down labour below 
the cost i»f the subsistence of the lalmurer ; while the deficiency is made 
up from other sources — rates, alms, and plunder. 

It resides, tlicn, it is we think demonstrakftd, in want of space — in 
that proportionate enlargement of the field of employment — land, upon 
which all the aubse(iuent processes of production ami of barter depend. 
We explained this in our essay of March, 1832. It is,” we must 
repeat, “ it is because w'c decree that millions shall he kept in idleness ; 
i( is because wc thus limit them to the consumption pf the lowest pos- 
sible. (iuantity of food and raiment that will keep life and soul together ; 
it js because we thus obstinately sto]) at its very beginnings the spring 
of ])roduction, and the universal vivifying current of circulation, that 
all classes languish.” 

What constitutes the difference between America and England? — 
what confers so imicli of comfort upon the inhabitants of the former 
country beyond what the industrious classes <Jujoy in the lutter ? 
Neither mure nor less than the single sinqde fact, that land may be bad 
in Anierica for little or Aothing. Aud’has England, then, no land ? — is 
her a^a fully peopled ? The astounding answer is — “ England j)os- 
sesses, at tliis minute, fifteen millions of uncultiyated, but cultivable, 
acres ; inilliuns of capital, for which it is difficult to ^lul employment at 
the low rate of three ])Cr cent, per annum; a redumlaiicy of industrious, 
hardy, willing, and skilful people, driven to privation and crime by want 
of employment, (wdiilst the nation bitterly comjfiains of the bimlcns 

People are very apt to talk of unemp/oyed capital. That** can l>e no fcucii thin^, 
unless we ciin suppose that persons lock up large sums of gold, wldrh i.s not only 
incredible, but never done, except at banks, to be ready for any demand. If a man 
take up a mortgage, or buy into the funds, or lend on security of any sort, be only 
furnishes so mucli capital tO some ohe who engages It in traffic of B</me kind <n* 
other. ICven the daily currency — the small change of the country — is employed 
capital. If, as Colquhoun states, the wealthof the country amounts to'2,786,0*‘/0,(M)0/., 
the unemployed part of it dws not amount to half the comparatively trifling frac- 
tional part of thirty-six millions. 
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and the competition thus brought mion them;) together with a perfect 
knowledge of the fact that wealth, individual and national, results from 
the combination ot soil, capital, and labour. 

But, say these samcr economists, ** we must do nothing that may at 
any period, however remote, increase an evil There may — nay, there 
must— come a time when all the land in England will be over-peopled, 
if, by making the industrious man comfortable — if, by removing the 
pressure of numbers against subsistence, we dimmish privation, misery^ 
and death, the great ‘ preventive checks * to increasing population.” 
Such is the nonsense of over-cautious, over-calculating science. Mil 
lions are in a state of j[K)sitivc wretchedness— the whole community is 
boriK'. down with the burden of their maintenance and their competition 
— life, pro|)€rty, and our social existence itself are in hourly danger - 
hut all this must be endured, lest fhe State should incur the same peril 
some centuries hence, and that, tqo, under the impossible supposition 
that knowledge, experiment, and experience will effect nothing for the 
better anangement of social relations, and the disposition of that ix)W'er 
of production, which we already know to be more than equal to the 
wants and luxuries of all, by the labours of comparatively few. 0 curas 
homimm ! 0 quantum est in rebus inane ! 


STAJCZAS SPENSERIAN, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

I SAW a horrid thing of many names 
And many shapes : some call’d it wealth, some power, 
Some grai?dcur. From its heart it shot black flames 
That scorch'd the souls of millions hour by hour, 

And its proud eyes rain'd everywhere a shower 
Of hopeless life and helpless misery ; 

For, spous’d to fraud, destruction was its dower ! 

But it.s cold brightness could not hide from me 
The parent base of crime, the nurse of poverty ! 

All-unmatch’d Shakspeare, and the blind old man 
Of London, hymn in every land and clime 
Our country’s praise ; while many an anisan 
Spins for her glory schooMaiighl lays sublime. 

Them in her^bosom, be they blank or rhyme, 

Oblivious i^prnts gently will inter; 

But three unbon’ow’d strains will to all lime 
Give honour, gloiy, highest laud to her— 

“ Thalaba ! ” Peter Bell ! ” “ The Ancient Mariner ! 

Even here, on eartli, not altogether fade 

The good and vile. Men, in their words and deeds, 

Live, when the hand and heart in earth are laid ; 

For thoughts are things, and written thoughts are seeds 
Our veiy dust buds Jbrth in flowers or wx»cds. 

Then let me write for immortality 
" One honest song, uncrarap’d by forms or creeds ; 

That men unborn may read my times and me, 

Taught by my living words, when I shall cease to be. 
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Edith Linsey was religious. There are ra^uy intensijiers (a new 
jvord, that I can’t get on without : I submit it for admission into the 
language;) — there are many intensifiers, I say, to the passion of love; 
such as pride, jealousy, pix‘try, (money, sometimes, Dio mio/) and 
idleness :t but, if the experience of one who first studied the Art of 
Jjove in an “ Evangelical * ** country is worth a para, there is nothing 
within the bend of the rainbow that deepens the tender passion like 
religion. 1 speak it not irreverently. The hiifnan being that loves us 
throws the value of its existence into the crucible, anu it can do no 
more. Love’s best alchymy can only tiiru into affection what is in the 
heart. The vain, 4hc proud, the poetical, the selfish, the weak, can, and 
do, fling their vanity, pride, poetry, selfishness and ^’oakuess into a first 
passion ; but these arc earthly elements, and there is an antagonism 
in their natures that is for ever striving to resolve them hack to their 
original earth. But religion is of the soul as well as the heart,- — the 
mind as well as the affections, — and when it mingles in love, it is the 
infusion of an immortal essence into an unworthy and else ^lerisliahlc 
mixture. 

Edith’s religion was equally without cant, and without hesitation or 
disguise. Slie had arrived at it by elevation of mind, aided by the 
luihit of never counting on her tenure of life^lie^ond the setting of the 
next hun, and with her it was rather au intellectual exaltation than a 
hninility of heart. She thouglit of God because tlie suliject was if- 
liiuitalilc, and her powerful imagination found in it ^he scope for which 
she pined. She talked of goodness, and jiurity, and disinterestedness, 
liccause she found them easy \irtucs with a frame wprn down witli dis- 
ease, {unl she was removed liy the sheltered position of an invalid 
from the collision which tries so shrewdly in common life the ring of 
our metal. She prayed, because the fulness of her heart was loosed 
by lier elo(|uencc when on her knees, and she found that an indistinct 
and mystic uiiburlhening of her bosom, even to the Deity, was a hush ’ 
and a relief. Tlie heart docs not alw’ays require rh)me and reason of 
language and tears. 

There are many persons of religious feeling who, from a fear of ridi- 
cule qf misconception, ^conduct theiifselves as if to express a devout 
sentiment was a want of taste or good-breeding Edith wa.^ not of 
these. Religion was to her a powerful cnthusiasiv, applied without ex- 
ception to every pursuit and affection. She used it as a iiaiiitcr ven- 
tures on a daring colour, or a musician on a now string in his instru- 
ment. She felt that slie aggrandized botany, or liistory, or friendshi]), 
or love, or what you will, by making it a stejiping-stonc to heaven, and 
she made as little mystery of it as she did of breathing and slec]), and 
talked of sulqects which the serious usually enter upon with a sujijiressed 
breath, as she would comment upon a poem or define a new philosophy. 
It was surprising what an impressiveness tliis tlircw over her in every 
thing ; how elevated she seemed above the besl of those about her ; and 

* Continued from Vol. xliii., No. cJxx., p. 160. 

f “ La paresse dans les femmes est le presage de ramour.’’— La Bruyere. 
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with, what a worshipping and half*TCveTent admiration she inspired all 
wliom she did not utterly neglect or dcsspise/ For myself, my soul was 
drank up in hers'as the lark is taken into the sky, and I forgot there 
was a world beneath nje in luy intoxication, I thought her an angel 
unrecognised on earth, I believed her as pure from worldliness, and as 
spotless from sin, as a “ cherub with his breast upon his luteV’ and I 
knelt by her when she prayed, and held her upon my bosom in her fits of 
faintness and exhaustion, and sat at her feet with my face in her hands 
listening to her wild specidations (often till the morning brightened 
behind the curtains) with an utter and inesistible abandonment of my 
existence to Jiers, which seems to me iiotc like a recollection of another 
life,— it wd’Cj'witli this conscious body and mind, a self-relinquish- 
ment so impussililc ! 

Our life w^as a singular one. Living in the midst of a numerous 
household, with kind and cuhivated^people about ns, we w'erc as separated 
from them as if tlie ring of Gygea‘ encircled us from their sight. Fred 
wished me joy of giraffe ^ as he offensively called his cousin, and his 

sisters, who were quite too ])retty to have been left out of iny story feo long, 
were more indulgent, I thought, to the indigenous beaux of Skencateles 
than those aboriginal s])eciiucn8 had a right to expect* ; hut I had no eyes, 
ears, sense, or civility for auythiiig hut Edith. The library became ti 
forbidden sjXJt to all feet hut ours; we met at noon afier our hde 
vigils and liroakfasted together ; a light sleij,li was set apart for our 
(eto-it-tete drives over tliCffrozen lake, and the world seemed to me to 
revolve on its axle w'itli a special reference to Idiilip Slingshy’s hyqii- 
'ness. I wonder whether an angel out of heaven would have made me 
liclicvc that I sh()u|d ever write the stor} of those passionate hours wnth 
a smile and a sneer ! I toll thee, Edith ! (for thou wilt read eveiw line 
that I have writtep, and feel it, as far as thou ranst feel anything) that 
I have read “ Faust ” since, and thought lliee Mc])hi«to])hele& ! I have 
looked on thee since, with tliy check losy dark, thy lip filled wdtli the 
l)lood of health, and Curled ^Yith thy contempt of the world and thy yet 
wild ambition to liC its iimater-s])irit ami idol, and struck my breast willi 
instinctive s(‘lf-queRtioniiig if thou hadst given hack iu\ soul that w^as 
thine own ! T fear thee, Edith. Thou hast grown beautiful that wert 
so hideous — the woudcr-wrouglit miracle of health and intellect, filling 
thy veins, and breathing almost a newer shape over form and feature : 
but it is not thy beauty ; no, nor Hhy cnthronenlcnt in the admiration of 
thy -woniaa’a world. These are little to me; for I saw thy loveliness 
from the first, au<M,worshippe<l tliee more in the duration of a lliought 
than a hecatomb of thc^e worldlings in their life-time. T fear lliy 
mysterious and unaccountable power over the human soul ! 1 can scorn 

thee here, in another land, with an oeeaii weltering between us, and 
anatomize the eharacter that I alone have lead truly and too well, for the 
iniftlruction of the world (its amusement, too, proud woman, — thou wilt 
writhe at that;)— *hut I confess to a natural and irresistible ohediciire 
to tlie mastery of thy spirit over mine. I would not willingly again 
toucli the radius of thy sphere. I would come out of Paradise to walk 
alone with the devil as soon, 

Ilow little even th^niost instructed women know the secret of this 
power! They make the mistake of cultivating only their own minds. 
Tltey think that, by .9e//-elevation, they will climb up to the intellects of 
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men, and win them by seeming their equals. ShaBow phiJoBOpliers ! 
You never remember that to siibdue a human beii^ to yduf will, it is 
mote necessary to know his mind than your own, — ^tnat, in conquering a 
heart, vanity is the ftrst out-pOst,“that, while^you are employing yoiir 
.wits in thinking how most effectually to dazzle Am, you should be 
scmnding his character for its undevelo^d powers to assist liim to dazzle 
yot/, — that love is a reflected light, and to be pleased with others we 
must be first pleased with ourselves ! 

Edith (it has occurred to me in my speculations since) seemed to 
me always an echo of my self. She expressed my thought as it sprang 
into my brain. I thought that in her I had ntet my double and 
counterpart, with the reservation that t was a little the stronger spirit, 
and that in my mind lay the material of the eloquence that flowed from 
lier lips, — as the almond tliat splits equally leaves the kernel in the 
deeper cavity of its shell. Whatever the topic, she seemed using my 
thoughts, anticipating my reflections, and, with an uimhtnTsivc hut 
thrilling flattery, referring me to myself for the trutli of what I must 
know^ was hut a suggestion of my own ! Oh ! Lucrezia Borgia ! if 
Machiavelli had but practised that subtle cunning upon thee, thou 
woiildst have had little space in thy deliri(»is heart for the passion that, 
in the history of crime, has made thee the marvel and tlie monster ! 

Tlie charm of Edith to most people was that she was no sublimation, 

1 ler mind seemed of any or no stature. She was as natural, and earnest, 
and as satisfied to converse on the meanest.^ subject as on the highest. 
She overpowered nobody. She (apparently) eclipsed nobody. Her 
])assionate and powcrfiil eloquence ’was oply lavished on the passionate 
and powerful. She never mimpplied herself: aj^d what a secret of 
influence and Buperiority is contained in that single phrase! We so 
bate him who out-measures us, as we stand side, by side before the 
world ! 

1 have in my portfolio several numWrs of a manuscript “ Gazette,” 
Avitli which the Flemings amused themselves during the deep snows of 
the wint(T in wdiicli I visited them. It was contributed to by everybody 
in ibc bouse, and read aloud at the l>rc akfast-table oil the day of its 
weekly ap]ieHrance, and, (juito apropos to these remarks upon the univer- 
sality of Edith’s mind, there is iii one of them an essay of hers, on what 
she calls minute philosophies. It is curious, as showing horv, with all 
her loftiness of speculation, she dcscdlided sometimes to the examination 
of the smallest machiucry of enjoyment. 

“ The principal sources of every-day happiness, (I am copying out 
a part of the essay, dear reader) are too obvious to need a place in a 
chapter of breakfast- tabic philosophy. Occupation and a clear coil- 
science, the very truant in the fields will toll you, are craving necessities. 
But when these are secured, there are liglitcr ijiatters, which, to the sen- 
sitive and educated at least, are to happiness what foliage is to the tree^ 
They are refinements which add to the beauty of life without diminish- 
ing its strength ; and, as they spring only from a better use of our com- 
mon gifts, they are neither costly nor rare. I have learned secrets under 
the roof of a poor man, whicli would add to tfie luxury of the rich. Tlie 
blessings of a cheerful fancy and a quick eye come from nature , and the 
trailing of a vine may develope them as well as the curtaining of a king’s 
chamfe. 
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“ Riding and driving are such stimulating pleasures, that to talk of 
any nmnagement in their indulgence seems superfluous. Yel we are, in 
motion or at rest, equally liable to the caprices of feeling, and, perhaps, 
the gayer the mood the deeper the shade cast on it by untoward cir- 
cumstances. The time*^of riding should never be regular. It then be- 
comes a habit, and habits, though sometimes comfortable, never amoimt 
to positive pleasure. I would ride when nature prompted — when the 
shower was past, or the air balmy, or tlie sky beautiful — whenever, and 
wherever the significant finger of desire pointed. Oh, to leap into the 
saddle when the west-wind ])lows freshly, and gallop off into its very 
eye, with an undrawn rtvn, careless how far or whither ; or, to sj)ring up 
from a book wl«cii the sun breaks through after a storm, and drive away 
under the white clouds, through light and shadow, wliile the trees are 
wet and the earth clamp and spicy ; or, in the clear sunny afternoons of 
autumn, w^itli a plej^ant companion on the scat beside you, and the glo- 
rious splendour of tne decaying folidge fliishing in the sunshine, to loiter 
up the valley dreaming over the thousand airy castles that are stirred by 
such shifting beauty — these are pleasures indeed, and such as he who 
rides regularly after his dinner knows as little of as the dray-horse of 
the exultation of the courser. 

“ There is a great deal in the choice of a companion. If he is* an 
indifferent acquaintance, or an indiscriminate talker, or has a coarse (‘ye 
for beauty, or is insensible to the delicacies of sensation or thought — if 
he is sensual, or stnjiid, orjiractical cunstitutioiiully — he will never do. 
He must be a man who can detect a rare colour in a leaf, or appreciate 
a peculiar passage in scenery, or admire a grand outline in a cloud ; h(i 
must ha\e accurate and fine senses, and a heart, noble at least by nature, 
and subject still to *ncr direct influences ; lie must be a lover of the 
beautiful in whatever sliape it counts; and, above all, he must have read 
and thought like a scholar, if nut like a poet. He will then ride by your 
side without crossing your humopr — if talkative, he will talk well, and 
if silent, you arc content, fur you know that the same grandeur or heaiily 
W’luch has wrought the silence in your own thoughts has given a coh)iir 
• to his. 

“ There is much in the manner of driving. I like a capricious rein — 
now fast through a hollow, and now loiteringly on the edge of a road or 
hy the hunk of a river. There is a singular (lelight in quickening your 
speed in the animation of a climas, and in coming down gently to a walk 
with a digression of feeling, or a sudden sadness. 

“ An important item in household matters is the management of light. 
A small room welMighted is much more imposing tliun a large one 
lighted ill. Cross lights arc painful to the eye, and they destroy besides 
the cool and picturesque shadows of the furniture and figures. I would 
have a room always partially darkened : tlicre is a repose in the twilight 
dimness of a drawiiig-ro^fm wdiicli affects one with the projier gentleness 
of the place: the out-of-door humour of men is too rude, and the secluded 
light subdues them fitly as they enter. I like curtains — heavy, and of 
the richest material : there is a magnihcence in large crimson folds 
Avhich nothing else equals,* and the colour gives everything a lieauliful 
tint us the light streams through them. Plants tastehilly arranged are 
pretty flowers are always beautiful. I would have iny own room like a 
painter’s — one curtain partly drawn ; a double shadow has a iftrvous 
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look, The effect of a proper disposal of light upon t!i« feelings is by 
most people sui-priaingly neglected. I have no doubt that as an habitual 
thing it materially affects the character ; the disposition for study and 
tliuught is certainly dependent on it in no slight ^egree. What is more 
contemplative tlian the twilight of a deep alcove in a library ? What 
inore awakens thought than the dim interior of an old church with its 
massive and shadowy pillars ? 

“ There may bfe the most exquisite luxury in furniture. A crowded 
room has a look of comfort, and suspended lamps throw a mellow depth 
into the features. Descending light is always the most becoming ; it 
deepens the eye, and distributes the shadows hi the face judiciously. 
Chairs should be of different and curious fashions, mdJle to humour 
every possible weariness. A spice-lamp should burn in the comer, 
and the pictures should be coloured of a pleasant tone, and the sub- 
jects should be subdued and dreamy. It should be a place you would 
live in for a century without an uncomfortable thought. I hate a 
neat room. A dozen of the finest old authors should be about, and a 
new novel, and the last new prints. I rather like the French fashion of 
a honhonnlere^ though that perhaps is an extravagance. / 

There is a n\anagement of one’s own familiar intercourse wliicli is 
more neglected, and at the same time more important to happiness, than 
every other ; it is particularly a pity that this is not oflener understood by 
newly-married people ; as far as my own observation goes, I have rarely 
failed to detect, far too early, signs of ill-dijjguised and disa2)pointed 
weariness. It was not the rc-action of excitement — not the return to tlie 
quiet ways of homo — but a new manner — a forgetful indifference, be- 
lieving itself concealed, and yet betraying itself coiitjuually by uncon- 
scious and irrepressible symptoms. I believe it resulted oftenest from 
the same causes — that they saw" each other too^much, and ^^artly 
that when the fimn of etiquette was removed, they forgot to return its 
invaluable essence — an assiduous and, minute disinterestedness. It 
seems nonsense to lovers, but absence is the secret of respect, and 
therefore of affection. Lkjvc is divine, but its flame is too delicate for a 
])erpetinil household lamp ; it should *be binned only for incense, and 
even then trimmed skilfully. It is wonderful how a slight neglect, or a 
glimpse of a weakness, or a chance defect of knowledge, dims its new 
glory. Lovers, married or single, should have separate ]mrsnits — they 
should meet to resiiect eafth other for new" and distinct acquisitions. It 
is the weakness of human affections that they are founded on pride, and 
waste witli over-much familiarity. And oh, tb|| dehght to meet after 
hours of absence — to sit dow"n by the evening lain]), and w ith a mind 
unexhausted by the intercourse of the day, to yield to the fascinating 
freedom of conversation, and clothe the rising thoughts of affection in 
fresh and unhackneyed language ! How richly the treasures of the 
mind are coloured — not doled out, counter by counter, as the visible 
machinery of thought coins them, but heajied iqion the mutual aliar in 
lavish and unhesitating profusion ! And liow a bold fancy assumes 
beauty and power-^not tmeed up through all its petty springs till its 
dignity is lost by association, but flashing fiill-glowm and suddenly on 
the sense ! The gifts of no one mind are equal to the constant draught 
of a lifetime, and, even if they were, there is no one taste which could 
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always relish th^m. It is a humiliating thought that immortal mind 
must be husbanded like material treasure 1 

“ There is a refnark of Godwin’s, which, in rather too strong language, 
contains a valuable truth. ‘ A judicious and limited voluptuousness,’ 
he says, ‘ is necessary to the cultivation of the mind, to the polishing of 
the maimers, to the refinement of the sentiment, and to the developmeht 
of the understanding ; and a woman deficient in this respect may be of 
use in the government of our families, but cannot add to the enjoyment, 
Jior fix the partiality of a man of taste ! ’ Since the days when ‘ St. Leon’ 
w^as written, the word by wbicb the author expressed his meaning is 
grown perhaps into disrepute, but the remark is still one of keen and 
observant disCVimiiiation. It refers (at least so I take it) to that sus- 
ceptibility to delicate attentions, that fine sense of the nameless and 
exquisite tendernesses of manner and thought, which constitute in the 
minds of its posspissors the deejiest undev-enrrent of life — the felt and 
treasured, bnt unseen and inexpressible richness of affection. It is 
rarely found in the characters of men, hut it outweighs, when it is, all 
grosser qualities — for its possession implies a generous nature, purity, 
fine atfections, and a heart open to all the sunshjne and meaning of the 
universe. It belongs more to the nature of woman, hut indispensable as 
it is to her character, it is, oftener than anything else, wanting. And 
witliout it what is she? What is love to a being of such dull sense that 
she hc'nrs only its common and audible language, and sees nothing hut 
what it brings to her feet, to be eaten, and worn, and looked upon ? 
What is woman, if the impassioned language of the eye, or the deiqieiicd 
fulness of the tone, or tlie tenderness of a slight attention, are things un- 
noticed and of no^value? — one w'ho answers you when you speak, smiles 
wlien 3 'ou toll her she is grave, assents barely to the expression of your 
entlmsiusm, but lias no dream beyond — no suspicion that she has not 
felt and reci])r()cated your feelings as fully as yon could expect or desire? 
It IS a matter too little looked, to. Sensitive and ardent men too often 
inarry witli a blindfold admiration of mere goodness or loveliness. The 
oharulon of matrimony soon dissipates the gay dream, and they find 
tlieinsehcs suddenly unsphered, linked iiuiissolubly w'ith atfections 
strangely different from their own, and lavishing their only treasure on 
those who can neither appreciate nor return it. The after-life of siicli 
men is a stilling solitude of feeling. Their avenues of enjoyment aie 
their manifoi*m sym])a tines, amkwdien these are shut up or neglected, the 
heart is dark, and they have nothing to do thenceforward but to forget. 

“ Thc?-e are many, t^io, jiosscssed of the capacity for the more elevated 
affections, w^aste Tind lose it by a careless and often unconscious neglect. 
It is not a ]>lant to grow' untended. The lireath of indiflereuce, or a 
rude touch, may destroy for ever its delicate texture. To drop the figure, 
there is a daily attention to the slight courtesies of life, and an artifice 
in detecting the passing shadows of feeling, which alone can preserve, 
through life, the first freshness of passion. The easy surprises of plea- 
sure, an earnest cheerfulness of assent to slight wishes, the habitual 
respect to opinions, the polite abstinence fpom personal topics m the 
curnpany of others, the^assidiious and unwavering attention to her comfort 
at home and abroad, and, above all, the absolute preservation in private 
of those proprieties of conversation and manner which arc sacred before 
the world, are some of the thousand secrets of that rare happiness wliich 
age and habit alike fail to impair or diminish.” 
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Vacation waB over, but Fred and myself were still lingering at Fleming 
Farm. The roads were impassable with a premature thaw. Perhaps 
there is nothing so peculiar in American meteorology as the phenomenon 
which I alone probably, of all the imprisoned inhabitants of Skeneateles, 
attributed to a kind and “ special Providence.” 'Summer had come 
back, like Napoleon from Elba, and astonished usurping Winter iii the 
plenitude of apparent possession and security. No cloud foreboded the 
change, as no alarm preceded the apparition of the “ child of destiny.” 
We awoke on a February morning, with the sno>v lying chin-deep on the 
earth, and it was June ! The air w^as soft and warm — tl#e sky was clear 
and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprast — the South wind (the same, save 
his unperfumed wings, who had crept off like a satiated lover in Octo- 
ber) stole back suddenly from the tropics, and found his flow ery mis- 
tress asleep and insensible to his *kis8e8 beneath ^er snowy mantle. 
Tl»e stinset warmed back from its wintry purple to the golden tints of 
heat, tlie stars burnt wdth a less vitreous sparkle, the meteors slid oucc 
uii)V(‘ lambeutly down the sky, and the house-dove sat on the eaves, 
washing her breast in the snow-w^atcr, and thinking (like a neglected 
wile at a capricious return of her truant’s tenderness) that the sunshine 
w'ould last for ever ! 

'Pile air w^as now full of music. The water trickled away under the 
snow, and, as you looked around and saw no change or motion in the 
w liitc carpel of the earth, it seemed as if a iSyriad of small bells were 
ringing under ground — fairies, perhaps, startled in mid-revel wit!) tlie 
false alarm of summer, and hurrying about with their silver anklets, to 
wake up the slumbering flowTrs. The mountain-toft'ents were loosed, 
and rushed down upon the valleys like the Children of the Mist ; and 
the hoarse war-cry, swelling and falling \ipoii the wilid, maintained its 
[)C‘rpctiial undertone like an accompaniment of bassoons ; and occa- 
hional]\, ill a sudden lull of the breeze, *yoii would hear the click of the 
uiidenuined snow-drifts dropping upon the earth, as if the chorister of 
Spring were heating time to the reviving anthem of nature. 

The snow sunk, perhaps a foot in a day, but it was only perceptible to 
the eye wlierc you could n\casure its wet mark against a tree from w^hich 
it had fallen aw^ay, or by the rock% from which the dissolving bank 
shrunk and scpaTate<l, if rocks and^siiow were as heartless as our- 
sch cs, and threw off //itvV friends, too, in their e^t^emity ! The low- 
lying lake, meaulime, surro\mdedhy melting mountains, received tlie 
abandoned waters upon its frozen bosom, and, spreadifi^jf them into a ]>lacid 
and shallow' lagoon, separate by a crystal plane from its owm lower 
depths, gave them the repose denied in the more elevated sphere in 
wliieh lav their birthright. And thus — (oh, how full is miture of these 
gentle moralities !) — and thus sometimes do the lowly, whose bosom, like 
tlie frozen lake, is at first cold and unsympathetic to the rich and noble, 
still receive them in adversity, and, when neighbourhood and deiiciideiice 
have convinced them that they are made of the same common element, 
as the lake melts its dividing and icy plane, ami mingles the strange 
waters wdth its owm, do //ic/ dissolve the unnatural banicr of prejudice 
and take tlie humbled wanderer to their bosom ! • 

The face of the snow lost its dazzling whiteness as the thaw went on, 

X 2 
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as disease steals away ilic ])caiity of those we love — hut it was only iu the 
distance, where ihc'sun threw a shadow into the irregular pits of tlie dis- 
solving surface. Near to the eye (as the dying one pressed to the hosoin), 
it was still of its original beauty, unchanged and spotless. And now^ 
you arc tired of iny loitering speculations, gentle reader, and we will 
return (please Ileav'cn, only on paper !) to Edith Lindsey. 

The roads w ere at last reduced to what is expressively called, in New* 
England, slosh (in New York yoshy hut equally descriptive), and Fred 
received a liint from the Judge that the mail had arrived in the usual 
time, and his boau.v joiu\s w'ere at an cud. 

A slighter thing than iny departure would have been sufficient to stag- 
ger the tottering spirits of Edith. We were sitting at table when the 
letters came in, and the dates were announced that proved the oj)ening of 
the roads ; and 1 scarce dared to turn my eyes upon the j)ale face tliat 
I could just see had^dropped upon her bosom. The next instant there 
was a general confusion, and she was carried lifeless to her chamber. 

A note, scarce legible, was put into my hand in the course of (he 
evening, requesting mo to sit up for her in the library. She w'ould come 
to me, she said, if she had strength. 

It was a night of extraordinary beauty. The full moon was high in 
llie heavens at midnight, and there had been a slight shower soon after 
sunset, which, with the clearing-up wuud, had frozen thinly into a most 
fragile rime,, and glazed everything open to the sky with trans])aveiit 
crystal. The distant forest looked serried witli metallic ti*ccs, da///lingly 
^iind imsjieakably gorgeous, and, as the night- wind stiiTed through tlicm 
and sliuok tlieir crystal points in the moonlight — the aggregated stars of 
]u‘a^eu springing ffom llieir Maker’s hand to the spheres of their destiny, 
(n tlie march of tlie host of the archangel Michael with their irradiate 
speai -points glitte!iing in the, air, or the diamond beds of central earth 
tlirust up to tJie sun in some throe of the universe — would, each or all, 
liavc been well bodied forth by^sueh similitude. 

It w'as an liour after inidiiight when Edith was siq)poi1;ed in by her maid, 
and, choosing her ow n position, sunk into the broad w iiidow^-scat, and lay 
willi her head on my b(»som, and her face turned outward to the glittering 
night. Her eyes had become, I thouglit, unnaturally briglit, and she 
spoke witli an exhausted faiutness^lhat gradually strengthened t() a lone 
of the most ihrilliiig autl melqdioiis swxctnesits. I shall never get tliat 
music out of my brain ! 

“ Pliilip !” she said 

“ I listen, dcaiv Edith !” 

I am dying,” 

And she looked it, and I believed her ; and my heart sunk to its 
deepest abyss of wTetchedness with the conviction. 

She went on to talk of death. It wxs the subject that ])resscd nn.st 
upon her mind, and she could scarce fail to be eloquent on any sidiject. 
She w’as very eloipient on this. T was so impressed with the manner 
in which she seemed almost to rha])sodise between the perifals of her 
taintness, as she lay iiiciny arms that night, that every wxrd she uttered 
is still Ircsh in my memory. She seemed to forget my presence, and to 
comKiune wdth her own thoughts aloud. 

I recollect,” she said, “ when I was strong and wxll, (years ago, 
dear Phili])!) I left my books on a inoriiing in May, and looking up to 
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find the course of the wind, started off alone for a walk into its very eye* 
A moist steady breeze came from the sonth-west, driving before it the 
fragments of the dispersed clouds. The air was clastic and clear — a 
freshness that entered freely at every pore was^coming up, mingled with 
.the profuse ])erfume of grass and flowers — the colours of the new, tender 
' foliage were particular!}’ soothing to an eye pained with close attention — 
and the just perceptible murmur of the drops shaken from ilie trees, 
and the peculiarly soft rustle of the wxt leaves, 'made as much music as 
an ear accustomed to the silence of solitxule could well relish. Alto 
gether, it was one of those rarely-tempered days when every sense is 
satisfied, and the mind is content to lie still w'ith its common thoughts, 
and simply enjoy. * 

“ I had ])roccedcd perhaps a mile — my forehead held up to the wind, 
my liair blowing back, and the blood glowing in my cheeks with the 
most vivid flush of exercise and health, when 1 saw* coming towards me 
a man apparently in middle life, but w asted by ilbu'ss to tlie extremest 
emaciation. His lip w as colourless, his skin dry and wdiitc, and bis 
sunken eyes had that ex])ression of inipiiving earnestness which comes 
always wdth impatient sickness. He raised his hetid, and looked steadily 
at me as I came on. My lips w*ere open, and my w hole air must have 
been that of a jierson in the most exulting enjoyment of lioalth. I was 
just against him, gliding past w-ith an elastic step, when, with liis eye 
still fixed on me, he half turned, and in a voice of inexpressible mean- 
ing, exclaimed, ‘ Mercifiil heaven ! hoiv well is /’ I jiasscd on, with 
his voice still ringing in iny ear. It haunted me like a lone in the air. 
It was repeated in the echo of my tread — in the ])nntiiig of my heart. 

I felt it in the heating of the strong pulse in my tei^jfples. As if it was 
strange that I should he so well! I had never before realised that it 
could he otherwise. It seemed impossible to me that my strong limbs 
should fail me, or the pure blood I felt hounding so bravely through my 
veins could be reached and tainted by disease. How should it eomci* 
Jf 1 ate, would it not nourish me? If I sle])t, would it not reficsh me? 
If I came out ill the cool, free air, would not my lungs heave, and my 
muscles spring, and my face feci jts grateful freshness ? I held out my * 
arm, for the first time in my life, with a doubt of its strength. T closed 
my hand unconsciously, with a fear it would not obey, I drew’ a deej) 
liicatli, to feel if it w’as difficult to breathe ; and even my hcainding slcjj, 
that was as elastic ihen^s a fawn’s, seemed, to my excited imagination, 
alieady to have hc('omc decrepid and feeble. 

“ I walked on, and thought of death. [ bad never before done so 
definitely; it w^as like a terrible shape that had alwavs pin sued me 
dimly, hut which I had never before turned and looked steadily on. 
Strange! that w’C can live so constantly wuth that tlireaien mg hand hung 
over ns, and not think of it alw'ays ! Strange ! tliat we can use a liiiil), 
or enter wdth interest into any pursuit of time, when wc know that our 
continued life is almost a daily miracle ! 

“ How difficult it is to realise death ! How difficult it is to believe 
that the hand w ith whose every vein you are familiar, will ever lose its 
motion and its warmth? That the cjuick eye, •which is so restless now, 
will settle and grow^ dull? That the refined li]), which, now shrinks so 
sensitively from (Icfilement, will not feel the earth lying upon it, 5nd the 
tooth of the feeding woriYi? That the ficc breath will ho choked, and 
the forehead he pressed heavily ou by the decaying coffin, and the light 
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and air of heavjembe shut quite out; and this very body, warm, and 
breathing, and active as it is now, will not feel uneasiness or pain ? I 
could not help looking at my frame as these thoughts crowded on me ; 
and I confess I almost doubted my own convictions — there was so much 
strength and quickness in it — my hand opened so freely, and my nostrils 
expanded with such a satisfied thirst to the moist air. Ah ! it is hard 
to believe at first' that we must die ! harder still to believe and realise 
the repulsive circumstances that follow that terrible change ! It is a 
bitter thought at the lightest. There is little comfort in knowing that 
the sou/ will not be there — that the sense and the mind that feci and 
measure suffering, will bC: gone. The separation is too great a mystery 
to satisfy fear. It is the body tliat ^^e knoiii It is this material frame 
in which the affections have grown up. The spirit is a mere thought — 
a presence that wc are told of, but do not see. Philosophise as we^will, 
the idea of existence, is connected indissolubly with the visible body, and 
its pleasant and familiar senses. Wc talk of, and believe, the soul’s 
ascent to its Maker ; but it is not ourselves — it is not our own conscious 
l)reatbmg identity that w'e send up in imagination through tlie invisible 
air. It IS some pbantoiii that is to issue forth mysteriously, and leave 
us ga^cing on it in wonder. We do not understand, wc cannot realise it. 

“ At the time I speak of, my health had ])een always unbroken. 
Since then, I have known disease in many forms, and have had, of 
course, nuue time and occasion for the contemplation of death. 1 have 
never, till late, known resignation. With my utmost energy I was 
merely able, in other days, to look upon it with quiet despair; as a 
terrible, unavoidable evil. I remember once, after severe suffering for 
weeks, I overheard die physician telling my mother that I must die, and 
from tliat moment tne thought never left me. A thin Ihic of light came 
in between the shutters of the south window ; and, vvith this one 
t bought fastened on my mind, like the vulture of Prometheus, I lay and 
watched it, day after day, as it jiassed with its imperceptible jirogvess 
over the folds of my curtains. The last faint gleam of siiii-sct never 
faded from its damask edge, without an inexpressible sinking of my 
‘ heart, and a belief that I should see its pleasant light no more. T turneil 
from the window when even imagination could find tlie daylight no 
longer there, and felt my pulse, and lifted my head to try my remaining 
strength. And then every object, yes, even the meanest, grew unutter- 
ably dear to lYic ; my pillow*, aivd the ciq) with which my lips were 
moist cued, and the cooling amber wiiich 1 had held in my hand, and 
press(‘d to my burniiu? lips when the fever was on me — everything that 
w as cuniiccled witlf life, and that would remain among the living when 
I was gone. 

“ It is strange, but with all this clinging to the world my affection 
for the living decreased sensibly. I grew selfish in my w^eakiiess. I 
euiild not bear that they should go from my chamber into the fresh air, 
and have no fear of sickness and no pain. It seemed unfeeling that 
tliey did not stay and breathe the close atmosphere of my room — at least 
till I was dead, fhnv could they walk round so carelessly, and look on 
a fellow creature dying 'helplessly and unwillingly, and never shed a 
tt‘ur 1 And then the passing courtesies exchanged with the ffiinily at 
the dohr, and the quickened step on the sidewalk, and the wandering 
looks about my room, even w hile 1 w as answering w ith my difficult breath 




their cold inquiries ! There was an inhuman careles*sness in all this 
that stung me to the soul. • 

“ I craved sympathy as I did life ; and yet I doubted it all. There 
was nut a word spoken by the ftieuds who wA’c admitted to see me, 
that I did not |xmder over when they were gone, and always with an 
impatient dissatisfaction. The tone, and the manner, and tlie expression 
of face, all seemed forced ; and often, in my earlier sickness, when I had 
pondered for hours on the expressed sympathy of some one J had loved, 
the sense of utter helplessness w^hich crowded on me with my conviction 
of their insincerity, quite overcame me. J hav^' lain, night after night, 
and looked at my indifferent watchers ; anrl oh 1 liow I»hatcd them for 
their careless^ ease, and their snatched moments of rt‘])ose ! 1 could scarce 

keep from dashing aside the cup they came to give* me so sluggishly. 

“ It is singular that, with all our ex))eriencc of ^sickm'ss, wv do not 
attend more to these slight circumstfinces. It can scarce be conceived 
how an ill-managed light, or a suppressed wliispoing, or a careless 
change of attitude in the presence of one whose senses are so sharpened, 
and whose mind is so sensitive as a sick person’s, irritate ami annoy. 
And perhaps, more than all these to bear, is the alTcetedly subdued lone 
of condolence. T remember nothing which T endured so impatiently. 

“ Annoyances like these, liowever, scarcely diverted for a monieut the 
one great thought of death. It became at last familiar, but, if possible, 
more dreadfully horrilde from that very fact. It was giving jt a new 
character. I realised it more. The miinfte circumstances became 


nearer and more real — I tried the position in wdiich 1 should lie in my 
coflin — I lay wdth niy arms to my side, and rny feel together, and with 
the cold sweat standing in large drops on my lip, coifiposed my features 
into a forced expression of tranquillity. 

“ I awoke on the second morning after the lio]>o of my recovery had 
been abandoned. There w^as a narrow sunbeam lying in a clear enmson 
line across the curtain, and I lay and walclicd the sjiccks of lint sailing 
through it, like silver-winged insects, and the thin dust, (piiveriug and 
disappearing on its definite limit, in a dream of \\oiidi‘r. 1 hacl thought 
not to see another sun, and my mind was still fresh with the expectation 
of an immediate change; I could not believe that I was alive. The 
dizzy throb in my temples was done; my limbs felt cool and refreshed; 
my mind had that feeliim of transparency which is eianmon after liealth- 
fiii and svveet sleep ; and an indefinite sensation of pleasure trcnibk'd in 
every nerve. 1 tliouglit that this might be death, and that, with tins 
exquisite feeling of repose, 1 w'as to linger thus I'ofiseiouhly with the 
body till the last day ; and I dwell on it pleasantly with my delicious 
freedom from pain. I felt no regret for life — none fi>r a friend even : 1 
was willing — quite willing — to he thus for ages, rresimtly the physi- 
cian entered ; he came and laid his fingers on my pulse, and his face 
brightened. ‘ You wdll get well,’ he said, and I heard it almost witbont 
emotion. Gradually, howev’^er, the love ol life returncfl ; and as f 
realized it fully, and all the thousand chords which bound me to it 
vibrated once more, the tears came thickly to my eyes, and a crowd of 
delightful thoughts pressed cheerfully and glow ingly on me. No lan- 
can do justice to the pleasure o*f convaloscenee from extreme sick- 
ness. The first step upon the living grass ~ the first breath of free air— • 
.tlie first unsuppressed salutation of a friend my fainting heart, deal 
philip, rallies and quickens even now with the recollection.” 
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I have thrown into a continuous strain what was mumuted tome 
between pauses o^ faintness, and with difficulty of bmith that seemed 
overpowered only hy the mastery of the eloquent spirit apparently trem- 
bling on its departure. I believed Edith Lindsey would die that night : 
I believed myself listening to words spoken almost from heaven ; and if 
I have wearied you, dear reader, with what must be more interesting to 
me than to you, it is because every syllable was burnt like enamel into 
my scad, in my boundless reverence and love. 

It was two o’clock, and she still lay breathing painfully in my 
I had thrown up the window, and the soft south wind, stirring gently 
among the tinging icicles of the trees, came in, warm and genial, and 
she leaned over to inhale it, as if it came from the Source of life. The 
stars burned gloriously in the heavens ; and, in a respite of her pain, 
she lay back her head, and gazed np at them with an inarticulate motion 
of her li])s, and eyes so unnaturally kindled, that I thought reason bad 
abandoned her. 

“ How beautiful are the stars to-i^ght, Edith !” I said, with half a 
fear that she would answer me in madhess. 

“ Yes,” she said, putting my hand (that pressed her closer, involun- 
tarily, to my bosom) first to her lips — “ Yes ; and, beautiful as they are, 
they are all accurately numbered and governed, and just as they burn 
now have they burned since the creation, never ‘ faint in their watches,* 
and never absent from their ])lace. How glorious they are ! How 
thrilling it is to see them . tand with such a constant silence in the sky, 
unsteadied and unsupported, obeying the great law of their Maker ! 
What pure and silvery light it- is ! How steadily it pours from those 
small fountains, giung every spot of earth its due portion ! The hovel 
and the palace are shone upon equally, and the shepherd gets as broad 
a beam as the king, and these few rays that are now streaming into my 
feverish eyes were meant and lavished only for me ! I have often 
thought — has it never occurred^to yon, dear Philip ? — how ungrateful we 
are to call oui selves poor, when there is so much that no |)ovcrty can 
take away ! Clusters of silver rays from every star in tliese heavens aic 
7/1/77 c. Every breeze that breaks on luy forehead w as sent for my refresh- 
luent. ]|b'cry tinkle and ray from those stirring and glistening icicles, 
and the inyigorstnig fieshness of this unseasonable and delicious wind, 
and moonlight, and sunshine, and the glory of the planets, are all gifts 
that poverty could not take away ! It is tiot* often that I forget these 
treasures; for I have loved nature, and the skies of night and day, in 
all their changes, from iny childhood, and they have been unspeakably 
dear to me ; for in them I see the evidence of an Almiglity Maker, and 
in the excessive beauty of the stars, and the unfading and equal splen- 
dour of tlieir steadfast fires, I see glimpses of an immortal life, and find 
an answer to the eternal questioning within me ! 

“ Three ! The village clock reaches us to-night. Nay, the wind 
cannot harm me now. Turn me more to the window, for I would look 
nearer upon the stars : it is Ihe last time— I am sure of it — the very 
last ! Yet to-morrow night those stars wdll all be there,— not one missing 
from the sky, nor shining one ray the less because I am dead ! It is 
strange that this thought should be so bitter, — strange that the compa- 
nionship should be so close between our earthly affections and those 
worlds, — and stranger -yet, that, satisSed as w^e must be that we 
shall know them nearer and better when released from oiu: flesh, we still 
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cling BO fondly to our earthly and imperfect vision. I# feel, Philip, that 
I shall traverse hereafter every star in those bright heavens. If the 
course of that career of knowledge, which I believe *iu my soul i^ will 
be the reward of the blessed to run, be determiijjed in any degree by the 
desires that yearn so sickeningly within us, I see the thousand 
gates of my future heaven shining at this instant above me. There 
they are! — the clustering Pleiades, with ‘ their sweet influences;’ and 
the morning star, melting into the east with its transcendent lambency 
O^d whiteness ; and the broad galaxy, with its myriads of bright spheres, 
dissolving into ^ch other’s light, and belting the heavens like a girdle. 
I shall see then^ all ! I shall know them and •their inhabitants as the 
angels of God know them ; the mystery of their order, ^iid the secret of 
their wonderful harmony, and the duration of their appointed courses, — 
all will be made clear !” 

I have trespassed again, most indulgent remder, oi^ the limits of these 
Procrustean papers. I must defer fhe “ change ” that “ came o’er the 
spirit of my dream ” till the changeful month of Apnl — in which it will 
be Attest told. Meantime, you may consider Edith, if you like, the tnie 
heart she thought herself (and I thought her) during her nine deaths 
in the library ; and you will have leisure to imagine the three years over 
which w e shall skip with this jinaley during which I made a journey to 
the North, and danced out a winter in your own territories at Quebec — 
a circumstance I allude to, no less to record the hospitalities of the gar- 
rison of that time (this w’as in, 27 — were you there?) than to pluck 
forth from Time’s hindermost wallet a modest copy of verses I addressed 
thence to Edith. She sent them back to me considerably mended ; but 
1 give you the original draught, scorning her finger luy poesies. 

To Edith, from the North. 

As, gazing on the Pleiades, 

We count each fair and starry one. 

Yet wander from the light of these 
To muse upon the * Pleiad gone — 

As, bending o'er fresh-gather’d flowers, 

The rose’s most enchanting hue 
lleminds us but of other hours. 

Whose roses were all lovely, too ; — 

So, dearest, when I rove among 

The bright ones of this northern sky, 

And mark the smile, aifd list the song. 

And watch the dancers gliding by, — 

The fairer still they seem to be, 

The more it stirs a thought of thee. ’ • 

, The sad, sweet bells of twilight chime, 

Of many hearts may touch but one, 

. And so this seeming careless rhyme 
Will whisper to tny heart alone. 

I give it to the winds. The bird. 

Let loose, to his far nest will flee; 

And love, though breathed but on a word, 

Will find theef, over land and sea. 

Though clouds acioss the sky h^ve driven. 

We trust the star at last will shine ; 

And, like the very light of heaven, 
i tmst thy love trust thou in mine ! 


SUNGSBY. 
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Chapter II. 

It has scarcely ever failed to be the lot of poets to play, at some period 
or other of their lives, the self-deceiving part of Pygmalion. They form 
their Gkilateas, and animate them to their wishes for a time, hapjjy if, in 
the end, they find them no worse than stone ! 

I am about to add thp name of Shakspeare to the list of tliose who 
have suffered from such unhappy and ill-starred passion. The story is 
a very strange one, and wdll startle many ; but it is a story whicli must 
be told, even to the ears of the least charitable. We may refuse some 
work of fancy admission to our minds and hearts, but let us never shut 
out the truth. Trifth once lost or wilfully rejected leaves a chasm never 
to he filled. 

Shakspeare, I have said, quitted Stratford in 1586. He left behind 
him his w ife, three children, his father, one sister, and a brother — named 
Edmond. The latter, however, must soon have been induced to try his 
fortune also in London ; for wc can trace him there as an actor in 1603 ; 
and, on the last day of 1607, it w ould appear that William Shakspeare 
buried his brother, “ Edmond Sliakspcare, a player,’* at the church of 
St. Saviour, in Southwark. Such is the entry on a parish register there. 
The wife of the pt^et, at tlfe period of his cpiitting Stratford, was thirty 
years old. She had just borne. hin\ twins — the sceond and last issue of 
* the marriage. Anne Hathaway, after her husband left Stratford for 
Loudon, though hc^Ausited that place annually, had no more children. 
I do not instance this circumstance as any presumption of actual dis- 
agr{‘eincnt hctwceii them; for I am inclined to think they lived together 
kindly to the last. I take even the celebrated interlineation in his will, 
which has been urged so often a piece of coldness or contempt towards 
her, t(» mean something v^cry different, — “ Item, I give unto my wife luy 
^ second-best bed, with the ftirniture.” It should not he forgotten, in 
reference to this seemingly poor betpiest, that Anne Hathaway had been, 
at the death of lier father, who was a substantial yeoman of .Shottery (a 
Milage near Stratford), very amply provided for. Bearing this in mind, 
T should have aecompanied Shakspeare through his affectionate hcipiests 
to his elder child, Susannah, and to his dear daughter Judith (more 
dear that lier twin-brother had been taken by death), — even su])posing 
he had omitted all itfentioii of their mother, without the slightest suspicion 
t)f any coldness or indifference betwixt them. As the real circumstances 
are, liowevcr, I take the interlineation as a singular proof the other way, 
— as an especial and, as it were, undeserved sclf-rehuke — a recollection 
w here he need not have recollected. And w hy does Mr. Malone harp so 
on its being his “ second-best bed ?” Why does he jicrsist in adducing 
that as a proof of contempt and slight — as though Shakspeare wished to 
leave the mother of his children the scurviest thing he had ? I entreat 
the reader rather to join with me in turning this reproach into kindness 
and affectionate remembrance, lliat ‘‘ second-best bed ” might have bad 
dearer jvssociations with it than the first best. May it not have been — 

“ The very bed that on his bridal night 
Received him to the arms of Belvidera?” 
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In no part of Shakspcaro’a life do we see coldness or indifference to 
old associations,- however loosened in their grasp by change or time. He 
never deserted his birth-place : he “ was wont to go to fiis native countrie 
once a yeare,” says Aubrey ; and it is certain that when his “ task was 
smoothly done,” and he had won himself an inuependence, as well as 
an immortal name, he retired to Stratford, that he might enjoy the one 
and listen to the music of the other, and finish life as he had begun it, 
wdth the soft flowings of his native Avon murmuring in his ear. 

I dwell upon this characteristic, and upon these domestic circum- 
stances, for a reason that will soon be obvious to the reader. If he has 
agreed with me thus far, he will perha]>8 not hesftate to fi(;cept the limi- 
tation I am now anxious to make. Idie turnings of such a heart as 
Shakspeare’s recpiire a subtle and delicate touch. Admitting that he 
remained on kind and familiar terms with Anne Hathaway, it is clear 
that her love was not of the character that his imagmation, when awa- 
kened to its power, must have felt a thirst and lunging for. Ho was a 
boy wdien he married her, she was a w^omnu. His senses there took 
])lace before his imagination. It remained for his imagination afterw ards 
to take the ])lace of his senses, and to make his will a party against itself : 
— to engender passions which, hate them as he might, he yet, ]>erhaps, 
would not willingly have parted with ; and which, thwarting his pur- 
poses and disturbing his repose, continued still, it might he, scarcely 
loss welcome inmates in his bosom than the hope and joy which they 
had dispossessed, to make room for sorrow^ and, for sliamo ! \Mien Anne 
Hathaway bade him farew'ell at the door of their house in Stratford, as 
he left it first to plunge himself into the world, she must have felt that 
circumstances w^ere bringing some change between tl^em — that the sen- 
timent she entertained for him could scarcely ho])c any longer for entire 
sym|Mithy or unconditional return, — that her dream of joy, if joy it had 
been, was almost out, — and that she might even then pronounce the 
sentence of willing divorcement, which Isabella utters to Brachiaiio, — 

“ Sir, let me borrow of you but one kiss — 

This is the latest ceremony ol’ my love.” 

It is unlikely that she ever offered to follow him to Loudon ; it is certain 
she never went there. She remained in her home, and consoled hersedf 
with licr children ; willing thereafter, we are to supjiohc, to enjoy their 
father in them alone, and to wait patiently tor their sakes his realization of 
those hopes which his iiftagination mu^ already have shadowed foith to 
her ; — ^yirepariiig herself, meanwhile, to meet him at his return as tlu*y 
liad never met before, but yet to meet him kindly ayd as a friend. 

To Loudon we have already followed Shakspeare. have seen the 

glories he achieved there, and the gentle unassnmiugnes^ with which he 
wore tliem — mc have passed him on the stage at the Glol)e — we have sat 
witli him at the Mermaid — we have throw n a glance after him into the 
solitude of his home. Were such anticipations then as we Inue placed 
into the heart of Anne Hathaway indeed realized ? Tliis it is now' rny 
business to show. I shall now follow him into the most ])rivate recesses 
of his life — trace him into the very depths of his sjurit — “ hang u]>on the 
beatings” of his heart, which are visible and audible still ! He wdio has 
been known only as the painter of the passions of every nation and of 
every man, shall now describe his own ; he who in his intcllecliia! cha- 
racter stood, as it has been said, above the world, like a magician, pene- 
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trating with a g?ance all the depths, and mysteries, and perplexities of 
. human character^ and with a w^ord calling forth into open day the darkest 
workings of the human heart — shall now be followed into private- life and 
seen constrained by piastery — ^the mastery of strange individual sym- 
pathies and strange individual passions — helpless in control of them, 
weak and powerless ns we ! We shall not love him the less for this, but 
the mote ; when we have passed, even with him, such struggles as mor- 
tals seem ever destined to endure, he shall not appear a less powerful 
master, a less beneficent teacher ; he will have earned a better right, as 
it were, to conduct us, at the close, to his immortal lesson — to the great 
M^orld of his everlasting thoughts, and from them, to the haven we still 
desire to rest in — that middle ground between sympathy and intellect, the 
arms of dear humanity. 

Shakspearc had not been long in London when, with a restless pen, 
he was doomed to (Confess to himseU' such secrets as these — 

“ Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 

Which, like two spirits, do suggest me still ; 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman coloured ill/' 

These two loves, and the remarkable circumstances w^hich attended 
them, 1 shall now proceed to describe. I may first mention, once for all, 
that my source of information is the sonnets of Shakspeare. llie circum- 
stances which shall be stated have been derived from a very careful con- 
sideration, and a repeat(?,d perusal, of the sonnets entire. I have not 
opened them at random, and read now one and then another, as chance 
might be ; when J looked into them in that fashion, 1 recollect having 
always left them uncertain and dissatisfied, and with no definite idea in my 
mind of their purpose or meaning. It must have been thus that the late 
Mr. Hazlitt regarded them, since that subtlest of critics has left an intima- 
tion in one of those masterly books of liis, which will live as long as the 
immortal things they talk about, that he was able to make “ neither head 
nor tail of their ultimate drift.’’ Nor, I confess, was the present writer, 
\intil he had repeatedly read the volume which coiitains them from its 
beginning to its close, and had discovered the strange and confused jum- 
hle of arrangement, or rather non-arrangement, into which the printer 
has flung them. The circumstances of their publication, alicady alluded 
to, sufficiently explain the ca\ise of this, and there is no need, after what 
we have seen and said of the commentators with reference to these son- 
nets, to exj)lain the cause of their stupidity. If the proof which 1 have 
already gi\eii, pTCsuni])tive of their not having even read the matter they 
took under criticishi, did not exist, the sinjple assertion made by every 
one of them that the first hundred and twenty-six sonnets are all ad- 
dressed to a man, w^ould quite amply prove it. An accom}>lished friend of 
mine has indeed suggested that these gentlemen may have had an espe- 
cial purpose to serve in their treatment of the sonnets of Shakspeare — 
namely, that of deterring readers, so far as they could, from inquiry and 
|?erusal. This view of the matter is possibly the true*one ; for though I 
cannot understand why any inquiry into such confessions as those of 
Shakspeare should be fenced off, I can easily understand why the com- 
mentators should think so. Partial knowledge is more dangerous than 
absoltite ignorance, and a mystery had far better remain one than that wc 
should pluck only half its heart out. There are differences too in the 
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tninds of men. WJbile the indulgent reader leanis wisejom and charity 
from the record of passionate experiences, folly^and hypocrisy shall only 
cry out aloud, “ Wc arc contaminated.” • 

In describing these “ loves” of Shakspeare, it will he necessary to 
iceep alw^ays in miiul his peculiar character, have already endea- 
voured to describe tliis, and need only repeat here tlie isolated position in 
•wdnch he would seem to have stood with reference to anything hkc inti- 
mate friendship with any of the great men of the time. What a want 
in that respect must his have been ! Fancy his bosom almost burst- 
ing with visions of such as his own Horatio, and yet obliged to >valk 
through his daily life witiioiit a shadow of their beauty tliere to comfort him 
and cheer him on. Had this continued, life would have been insupport- 
able. A man of genius indeed, to whom the consciousness and exercise of 
liis powers had brought with it also an extreme sense of his own identity 
and exertions, might not liave felt it necessary, or c^cn possible, to ex- 
])cncl any portion of his heart in sympathy on another ; hut Shakspeare, 
whose genius was ujiiversal, the creatures of whose intellect are as 
various as the creatures of the world, who passes through every variety 
of untried ])cing, and shadows forth the inmost movings of the souls of 
all — must have felt it as though a fatal, inevitable necessity hanging 
over him, to connect his heart in some w^ay with some beings of the 
actual world, and so satisfy those individual yearnings and sympathies 
w'hich still, with all liis power above the cartli, kept him hound a pri- 
soner u])on it ; and which, in all the intellccti^al triumphs to which they 
served to coiitrihutc, found yet no outlet for tlicmselves. 

First, tlicn, in accordance with this w'ant, lie sought round him for a 
friend. It is a wonderful evidence of the sweeti^ss and' refinement 
of his nature that he should liave selected, to answer his necessity 
in respect of friendship, a youth unknown (when h(‘, first saw' Iiim) 
save by liis virtues, and by the form of beauty which gave warrant 
of the beauty wdtliin. It is to this you^Ji he addresses a vast number of 
liie sonnets in question. This is his love “'of comfort.” 

It is the attribute of genius to give life for ever to the objects it deigns 
to associate witli itself, for good or evil. This youth, whose name we do 
not know', and cannot even guess at, is yet immortal — 

“ ’Gainst death, and all-oblivious enmity, 

Sliall you pace forth ' — 

says one of the sonnets* addressed to him ; and so it has proved. He 
w as the friend of Shakspeare, and with the name of Shakspeare he must 
live for ever. Every emotion of the poet’s heart was poured forth to this 
youth ; emotions the iiitenscst and most profound, acute sometimes 
even to selfishness, hut expressed at all times wdth unequalled tender- 
ness, modesty, purity, and love. Having selected him from out of the 
world he saw around, he communicated to him thereafter all he felt — all 
he thought — all he suffered. Here was the pillow^ his spirit reposed on — 
here was the object to which he clung, as connecting him in actual life 
with the moMil beauty and sweetness of the wwld. Here was at last 
some peculiar and captivating medinm, through whicli he could even look 
out upon the creatures that walked the street before him, and feel one of 
them not ,oidy in sympathy and love, hut in the positive scale of being, 
without remorse or uneasy shame. All that his great heart soifght for, 
he set up here. Here was something that it had thirsted for in vain 
among his fellow^ actors and fellow writers ; something he might cordially 
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trust to; soroetjimg which iii its very simplicity ^as worthy to talce 
place even in liis intellectual judgment; of the learning of Ben Jonson, 
or the wild genius and wilder passions of Marlowe. Nothing can 
be conceived finer, and more full of a noble purpose, than the alliance 
of Shakspeare with this youth. When I come to describe the con- 
fidences and i)eciiliar thoughts he rei^ses in him, the reader will judge 
this with me. It is, in all its results, as much an emanation of liis moral 
and intellectual nature, and of the finest parts of it, as of his sensitive. 
Know ing and feeling this, it is really a matter of more than ordinary 
regret and shame to have to notice a suggestion that has been once or 
twice thrown out with reference to it, reflecting in a strange and un- 
'manly way on the character of Shakspeare ; thrown out, however, it is 
some consolation to add, by persons who cannot have read more than the 
innocent words that suggested such thoughts, and who must have been 
as utterly ignorantc()f the usages of the time, a» they wTre eagerly siisi)i- 
cions of evil, and anxious to suggest it where they sought in vain to find 
it. Judge such expressions of the sonnets of Shakspeare, as “ sweet 
love,” my love,” “ lord of my love,” by the usages of modern times in 
reference to manly friendships ; and in the same sentence, pray judge the 
plays of Shakspeare by the laws of Aristotle. The objection and the 
baseness founded on it, is not worth so mucli thought as that wliich w as 
urged against Theodore Beza, and is laughingly alluded to by Voltaire, 
because he wTote in something of this strain in his Latin verses on Can- 
didus. Recollect the language put into the mouth of Portia — 

“ This Antonio 

Being the bosom lover of my lord.” 

Recollect the rougl' Menenius in the Roman play — 

“ I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover.” 

And observe in every letter of tl)^e time the phrases in common and most 
abundant use. The learned and rugged Ben Jonson is the cver-tnu' 
lover of Dr. Donne ; and Drayton shall w'rite to Drummond to tell him that 
Mr. Davies (Joseph Davnes) is iu love with him. But it is unnecessary 
to say more on this point. Before these papers are concluded, the reader 
will have evidence before him against wdhch all such false and ignorant 
insinuations shall avail nothing. And with whom, among those who are 
acquainted with the ever-prevailing characteristic of Shakspeare’s genius, 
can such liav^e ever for a single moment availed? From all the coarse- 
ness wliich jirevailcd in his age how w^mderhilly was he free ! Read 
Beaumont and FletClicr, and read Shakspeare ! Look at the women of 
the one, and the w omen of the other ! Though he might, as the distinc- 
tion has indeed been made, occasionally ofiend a sense of delicacy, he 
never injured the mind : he caused no excitement of passion which he 
flattered to degrade ; never used what was faulty for a faulty purpose ; 
carried on no warfare against virtue by which wickedness might he made 
to appear anything but wicked, and in which sympathy to he en- 
trapped by the misfortunes of vice. With Shakspeare “ vice never 
walked as it were in twilight.” Everything with him is flat sincerity. 

And so in the case of the sonnets to which I am alluding. In every 
sentiment he utters throughout them, 'there is evidence of the deepest 
sincerity. The language in wliich they appear has been called hyperbo- 
jiQal,])ut, setting aside the usages of the time, I cannot discover the hypei^ 
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holism. In the expression of the individual feelings of ^hatopeare, it is 
true, we find, as should surely be expected from a man of such imagina- 
tion — that uneasy but exquisite sense of beauty and pftwer which cannot 
be contained within those feelings merely ; which is impatient of audi 
actual restraint ; which strives to link them with*other images of kindred 
loveliness or beauty ; and thus moulds them by the fresh thoughts the 
last inspire, into an infinite variety of shapes and combinations. B»it 
through all the unity is still preserved — the oneness of sincerity ^nd 
passion. 

The first four years of this remarkable frieiulshij) would seem to have 
passed witliout a cloud. I shall for the present ^therefore also pass them 
— with the w 01 Id of noble and beautiful, as well as derply interesting 
tliouglits lliat they gave birth to. These shall form a separate chapter in 
cxliibilion of the moral and personal feelings of Shakspearc — and of the 
extnmie sense of refiiieiueiit with which he seems i^) have set up this 
}oiitli, and to keep liim ever present tu his mind, as a sort of abstraction 
of the finest particles of earth — something that stoodi bet\s ecu his own 
mortal and immortal thoughts, partaking of many of the characteristics 
of either, and reconciling both. At present I am anxious more particu- 
larly to furnish to the reader, with as little interruption as possible, that 
paitieiilar portion of Shakspeare’s actvat lifv which is sn])plicd by these 
eoufessioiis— to mark its actual course, so far as we may follow it— to tell 
the story of these two lo\cs, “of comfort and despair,” how strangely 
thej crossed each other, and how they affected the feelings and the life of 
the author of “ Hamlet.” 

Tlic first intimation of anything having come between Shaks])eare and 
his young friend, to interrupt the most equable course of devotion, of con- 
fidcnCiS and faitli, is given in tlie sonnet which stancls forty-first in the 
collection. Here, after glancing at some youthful gallantries which Ins 
friend seems to have been seduced into, and which the humane and good- 
nntured poet alludes to with the most generous sweetness, he proceeds 
tJms - 

Ah me ! hut yet thou mightst, my sweet, foibear, 

And clndc thy beauty and thy straying youth, 

AVho load thee in their riot even there 

Where thou ait forced to break a two-fold truth.” 

Wht'ro had they led him ? To the affections of the mistress of his friend^ 
to the pn^'^rwinn (f lh<* ^erj^ object of Shah ^peare\' strongest persona/ 
pas\/o}i ! 

This opens to me a strange story. The woman here alluded to, it is 
now ni} duty to trace tlirough the confessions, for shc.occn}>ies one of tlie 
most important jdaces in them. Her strange history can he followed 
from the very comniencement of Shakspeare’s connexion with her, 
tlirough all its gradations and most passionate interest, to what we must 
deem its disastrous close. This is she to w hom I alluded in Lh(‘ coni- 
meneement, “ the woman coloured ill,” the genius of the poet’s dt'spair. 

J sliall have to describe tlic commeiiceinent of his passion for her- 
the void ill his senses w Inch she filled, as his young friend liad occupied 
tha vacant sympathies of his heart. I shall lyivc to shadow forth its 
close, its desperate close, which saw the unhajipy poet for a time — 

“ Frantic mad with ever more unrest ) ” 
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Aixd. what an interval is that between ! Even in his unsuspecting days, 
her black eyes, in their glancing of some strange expression, alarming 
him with scarce the knowledge why — ^then the strange and sudden fall- 
ing of his Inend into her power— -‘the rumours of her character which 
reach hiai afterwards, ‘ thickening and blackening as they come, while 
her spa^^, dl the while only bind him in the faster — ^bis final discovery 
of W nature-^his affecting portraiture of the hell in which he 

^isU found himself, but which he could not quit — and the exquisite 
^^^xcuse with which he half-slrives to reason the cause of his mis- 
. take of her, for how could 

“ Lome’s eye be true, 

faJ so vex'd with watching and with tears ? ’’ 

^ It is certain, as I am now about to prove, in following out this strange 
history from first to last, that Shakspeare had no reason to suppose this 
woman other than fjood and true-hearted when he first fonned a cou- 
ne^on with her. ^So shocked is he when the full discovery comes, that 
he compares his thoughts and his discourse, as they had been, with 
such as they have been forced to turn to, and calls them ihose of a mad- 
man, 

“At random from the truth vainly expressed — ” 
for, he rejoins bitterly, 

“ I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright 
Who art as black as hell, and dark as night." 

But let me not anticipate.- I state this as a matter of fact merely, for in 
truth, had it been otherwise, I could scarcely have claimed exemption in 
his case, from a lot which has befallen so many men of genius. How 
sadly, in matters of this sort, have they been ever the creatures of ex- 
cited imagination and unreasoning self-will ] Fielding, in a very cuiioiis 
passage in his Journey to the other World,’’ has ])erhap& touched upon 
one of the secret causes. Mr. Lamb, in one of his masterly arti< Ics, 
has also alluded to it.* And is it surprising? Accustomed so much 
to the ever-constant action and excitement of their never-resting fanc> , 
should we wonder that at last their attachment to certain objects shoiiid 
be far oftener in proportion to the strength of the impression they ere 
likely to make, to their iwwer, in fact, by any means, of riveting and 
fixing, the attention, than to the pleasure or gratification tliey might look 
to fieriye from them? The subtle metaphysician will perhaps lemork 
tlmt we are more apt to dwell ujibn cir^mstanccs that excite and shock 
^ our feelings than on those of an agreeanlc nature. Besides, poetiy and 
poets have worlds ^aud beings of their own, or at least enjoy them as 
such, tfll they are ‘awaked hy sad reality. Their eyes even arc made 
the fools of the other faculties. Nor does the delusion end here. “ Poetry,” 
says Bacon, “ conforms the show of things to the desires of the soul.” ' 

regret to be obliged, from unavoidable ciicnmslarices, to postpone the con- 
cluAiou of tim jwper mitil next moiulw It will be prehxed to the third chapter of 
the series.— E jx] 

* I may peihaps l>e allowed this opportunity of stating, that nn edition of siich 
«f the late Mr. Charles LamVs wi icings as can be recovered by his executors, uith 
a large selection from his correspondciico, is now preparing under the snpenn- 
teiulentje of Air. SergOhut TaTftmrd, and will be accompanied hy a notice iioni tl.at 
learned and accompliehed gcutletnau, of the li£d and genius of his deceased fiiend. 
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Chapter V« 

, It 18 said that a certain place not mentionable to “ ears polite** is pav^ 
with go^ intentions.** Whether it will ever he macadamized (for th^ 
I believe is the term for unstoning,** which is fast gaining ground as I 
am looking over my papers, which in all probability everybody else wiH 
overlook) I cannot pretend to say ; but certain it is, that although I was 
beyond measure mortified by the results of the Twickenham prank, my 
exclusion firom the society of the MiSs Dads, and my abso]|ptely necessary 
escape irom an association with them, I was very soon reconciled to my 
fate after the arrival of Devil Daly (as I used subsequently to call him) 
at my lodgings in Suifolk-street. 

The instant he had been dislodged irom the cottag^liy the appearance 
of the young Wif"s whose family he had so seriously outraged on the pre- 
vious eveuingonstead of walking his horse back to Smart’s, at the Toy 
at Hampton Court, he cantered up to me in London ; not so much 
from any particular affection for me, but because, although himself 
the victim, there was something so exciting and delightful to him in a 
joke, that he could not deny himself the pleasure of narrating to me the 
liistory of the arrival of the sylphs, and his extraordinary ruse of the 
bleeding nose. I never saw him in higher spirits, and quoad my reso- 
lutions, I could not for the life of me refuse to join him in a stroll about 
town, which, although the season was somewhat advanced, was yet 
agreeably full, with a pledge to dine with him somewhere afterwards. 

In those days clubs were scarce, although then h(Slirts were plenty; 
llicre were no clubs at that period but White’s, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s. 
Tlicre was the Cocoa Tree and there was Graham’s, but the number of 
members w^as small, the system confined, and therefore, although Daly 
and J were as proud as Lucifer, and as “ fine as fine could be,” wc had no 
TosouTce when we wished to enjoy the “ feast of reason and the flow of 
soul” — the one in the shape of a cutlet and the other in the tapering form 
of a bottle of claret — but to repair to a coffcc-housc, a place which I 
find is now (I speak while I am arranging my ])apfers) obsolete — a dear 
nice uncomfortable room, with a bar opening into it, a sanded floor, an 
Argaud lamp smoking in its middle, and boxes along its sides, with hard 
cai'])el-coveTed benches, schoolboy tabid, and partitions, with rods, and 
rings, and curtains, like those of a churchwarden’s pew in a country 
church. • , 

I selected Dejex’s, at the corner of Leicester-place. Attention and 
civility, a good cuisine^ and good wine formed its particular attractions, 
and the courteous attention of mine host gave a new zest to his cookery 
and his claret. I own I love attention and civility — not that which 
seems to he extracted by dint of money, or by fbree of the relative Bitua- 
tions of guest and landlord^— but that anxious desire to please — that 
consideration of one’s little peculiaritieg — and that cheerfulness of greet- 
ing which, even if it be assumed, is always satisfactory. To Dejex’fe 
we resolved to go, and having “ secured our box” and taken our strofi, 
we found ourselves seated and served by a little after six o’clock. • 

There was something irresistibly, practically engaging about Daly, 
and I never felt more completely assured of the influence over me of a 
* AfarcA.— VOL. xlhi. no. clxxi. y 
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man with whomj had been so short a time acquamted, as I was when 
I found myself a^ain — in the course of eig]^t-and-forty hours — associated 
with him in a plafce which of all others was the most likely to afford 
him some opportunity of exhibiting his eccentricities, for the company 
consisted in a gre^it de^ee of emiyrSs of the ancient regime^ who, until 
the master hand of Wellington was raised to cut the Gordian knot of 
thejr difficulties, which negociation had for years in vain attempted to 
ujjt^st, made England their asylum from persecution. Yet, how^- 
ever much their misfortunes — the natural results of anarchy and revolu- 
tion-might excite our sympathies and demand our assistance, some of 
themi it must he adnrhted, were to our then unaccustomed eyes ex- 
tremely strange specimens of humanity ; they were what Mr. Daly, in 
his peculiar phraseology, called “ uncommon gigs and one very vene- 
rable ci-dei}ant marquis, w'ho wore spectacles, the said Daly, as he ad- 
vanced up the ro(X\n, soniewdiat too loudly 1 thought, pronounced to be 
“ a gig with lamps.’’ 

However, we got through dinner and had safely demolkbed our admi- 
rable omelette sou flee without any outbreaking on the part of my mercu- 
rial companion ; the coffee-room began to t)un, and I began to be more 
at my ease than before, w'ben Daly proceeded to recount some of his 
adventures, which proved to me that, however deeply the scene of the 
preceding day at Twickenham might have impressed itself on me; it 
was to him a “ trifle light as air.” 

“ But how,” said I, ‘‘ shall I ever reconcile the Dods ? I am destined 
to meet those people ; you arc not.” 

“ I was destined to meet them this morning,” replied Daly, “and if 
it had not been for this ‘ bleeding piece of earth,’ ” laying hold of his 
nose, “ I could not well Ixavc escaped ; but for you, rely upon it, it will 
all turn out right— in a week they will have utterly forgotten you.” 

“ What,” said I, “ will Fanny so soon lose all recollection of me ? ” 

“ To be sure she will,” sai^iji Daly. “ As somebody sa^s, 

‘ Fancy’s visions, like the sand, 

Every idle mark receive ; 

Lines are traced by every hand. 

Which no lasting impress leave.’ ’* 

“ But he7' hainl,” said I. 

“ You took and shook,” replied he, “ and very wisely too; but recol- 
lect it w^as nearly dark when we made our exit.” 

“ And you insulted the father.” 

“ Who first Utfronied me,” said Daly ; “ and even if the girls did 
know me this morning, and recognise me us the assistant clerk to the 
deputy assistant surveyor of the Paddington Canal Company, the dcuec 
is in it if the whole family must not respect me as a high-minded, 
honourable, and conscientious assistant clerk.” 

“ Yes, but it was quite light enough when we arrived,” said I, “ to 
see them and their beauties ; why nut light enough for them to see our 
deformities ? ” 

“ Deformities ! ” sai<i Daly ; “ speak for yourself, Mr. Gurney ; women 
don’t care so much for men’s beauty as you may suppose. Here am 
I — plain, but genteel, like a Wedgewood teapot — I make my w^ay, and 
whatever you may think of yourself and Miss Fanny, I flatter myself 
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Gussy, her ma’ called her, was equally well pleased witli your humble 
servant.’’ 

“ And yet we may never sec either of them again,” said I. 

“ I am not so certain of that,” said Daly ; “ I have done worse to a 
father than I did to Dod, in the course of my lifei and yet have come to 
l>e domesticated in the family afterwards.” 

“ As how ? ” said I. 

“ Some three years since,” said Daly, I was down at my friend’s 
Sir Marmaduke Wriggles worth’s, in Surrey — charming place — nice 
wife— excellent shooting — capital cook — and inexhaustible cellars. 

‘ Marmaduke,’ said I, ‘ I hate battues; here yoij have a party staying 
for the wholesale slaughter of pheasants — eleven double hwels all of a 
row — more chance of homicide than sport ; do me the kindness to let 
me off, and pennit me to ‘ range the fields’ by myself, and 1 will con- 
sent to be laughed at for my small gains when the card comes in before 
dinner.’ ‘ Do as you like,’ said Wrigglesworib ; is Liberty Hall — 
shoot alone or in company — with dogs or without — have the keeper or 
not — comme il vous plaira.^ Accordingly aw ay J went, more eager for the 
sport as having to render an account of my single exploits, young enough 
to do my day’s work well, and strong enough to bring my day’s work 
Imme. I admit I was not quite so well pleased with what 1 saw, or rather 
what I did not see, as I went on — birds were scarce, w^ild, and shy, and 
I did not get a shot for the first hour, except at a venerable rabbit, who 
had rctirecl from public life, but who had somewhat incaiitiously left his 
tail out of the burrow which he had selected for liis retreat — at him I 
w ent, and he died — first tenant of my liag.” 

“ A tenant in tail,” said I, punning professionally. 

“ Well, Sir,” continued Daly, who never stopped fof any body, “on I 
went, until at last, after three Lours’ ploughing and plodding, 1 fell in 
with one of the nicest little snug copses you ever set your eyes on. In 
1 went — whurr went the jdieasants — hang went the barrels — down 
came the lords — and by the time 1 ha(Mnosscd the copse, three cocks 
imd — hru 7nih? /—t\vo hens graced my store.” 

“ Pretty sport for the lime,” said 1. 

“ No sucuier, howxwer,” said Daly, “ hail 1 emerged from the thicket, 
than I found myself upon a sort of parkish-looking lawn, on* the rise of 
which stood a very respectable liousc, at the door of which I could 
distinguish a groiqi of pjrsoiis standing, and from the court-yard of 
which I saw some sort of servant leading forth a stout short-legged pony, 
with a thick neck and a stumpy tail — evidently master’s favourite — 
e([ual to fourteen stone, w arranted never to shy, trip,»oi- stumble. Upon 
its hack did I sec a portly gentleman bestride liimself, and forthwith 
begin to canter tow^ards me, followed at a somewhat splitting pace by 
two keepers on foot, each armed either wkh guns or sticks, which 1 
could not exactly distinguish.” 

“ I foresee,” said 1. 

“ So did T,” said Daly ; “ the moment I saw the governor coming 
full tilt, I knew that I had been trespassing, and the moment I BtepB|d 
u])on his infernal lawn, felt that 1 had put my fqpt into it.” 

“ Well,” said 1, “ what happened ? ” 

“ Why,” continued Daly, “ 1 standing still, and he moving somawhat 
rapidly, the elder of the two had the best of it, and I was very soon 
within six inches of his cob’s nose, and within about half a yarf of hia 

Y 2 
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own. ‘ You are f pretty fellow, Sir,’ said the irate gentleman, ^ to come 
poaching and killing the birds in my preserves, close to my house — why 
w'hat the devil arc you thinking of? Here, Stephens — Thomson — 

“ ‘ Sir/ said I, ‘ I am extremely sorry * 

“ ‘ Sorry,’ interrupted Mr. Bagswash— (for such was the gentleman’s 
name) — ‘ sony^, yes, and well you mav be sony ; Botany Bay is too good 
for a felloe like you, -Sir. Lay hands on him.* 

One moment, Sir,’ said I ; ‘ I am a gentleman.’ Whereupon 
Squire Bagswash and his keeper burst into an unseemly fit of laughing. 

” ‘ A pretty gentleman,’ said Bagswash. 

“ ‘ I thank ye, Sir,’ sp-id I, ‘ I don’t want compliments, I only want a 
hearing. I am staying on a visit at Sir Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s, and 
here is my card.’ Saying which I produced — from what I happened hy 
the merest but luckiest accident in the world to have about me, my card* 
case — my visiting picket. 

* Young man,’ said Bagswash; having read it, ‘ is this genuine ? — 
is what you are saying true ?* 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I am not accustomed to have my word doubted. I 
adnut, that not being perfectly acquainted with the boundaries of the 
Wrigglesworth property, 1 have transgressed and trespassed. I am sorry 
for it ; and sorry that you should have so far forgotten yourself as to 
use language which, I am quite sure, in a more temperate mood you 
would regret.* 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said Bags>vash, half doubling, and certainly more than half 
fearing me, * I don’t know that I have used any strong expressions, 


‘ Scoundrel, Ijtliiiik,’ said I, bowing profoundly. ^ 

“ ‘ If I did, I — -really,’ said BagsM^ash, ‘ 1 — might — but I was imi- 
tated — Sir, this is iny manor.* 

“ ‘ Why, Sir,’ said I, ‘ as to your manner, I do think it might have 
been a little more courteous — I. ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Sir, yes,’ said my antagonist, who evidently was anxious to 
justify his coarseness and vulgarity, ‘ but — the manor, I mean — for I 
can’t pun, Sir, and I hate puns. Sir ; the manor, I mean, costs me a 
very large sum annually— a very large sum, indeed, Sir, to preserve ; 
and therefoi'C wdien I sec what I conceive to he a poacher immediately 
under my nose, actually in my homestead — upon my lawn, I may say- 
shooting right and left, it does ^ut me in a passion, and 1 own I was 
warm, and })erhaps hasty ; but it is a provocation, and I should like to 
know, under all the circumstances, what you yourself would say if you 
were ttw at this mcmient ?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Say, Sir,’ said I, ‘ w hy I hav’n’t the smallest hesitation about that, 
Sir. If I were you at this moment, I should say, — ‘ Mr. Daly, I beg your 
pardon for the hasty way in which I spoke when I thought you a poacher ; 
and, in order to show that although passionate I am not vindictive, I 
^ope, as it is just luncheon-time, and you must have walked a long 
way and hav’n’t had very good sport, that you will do me and Mrs, Bags- 
waj|h the favour to come in and take a cutlet, or a little cold meat, as the 
case may be, and make v.p our diflPerences with a glass or two of wine.’ 

“ ‘ By Jove,’ cried Bagsw^ash, ‘ you are a queer fellow — ^the very spit 
of youv father, whom I knew^ before I retired to these parts.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ whispered one of the keepers to the other, ‘ Master does know 
him — he /tad a father.’ 
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‘ Oh,* said the other ; and they both immediately lowered thfeir 
sticks to the ground. 

“ ‘ And,’ continued the squire, ‘ you have only just anticipated me in 
an invitation, except that I apprehended some •more serious requisition 
on your part.’ 

“ ‘ Not a bit. Sir,’ said I ; ‘ there are a vast many gentlemen in the 
world who don’t look like gentlemen, and the shooting jacket and gaiters 
equalize appearances so much, that nature must have done a vast deal to 
give a man an aristocratic appearance 'under so rough a husk — but as 
to any meeting, except at your hospitable tablef I have not the slightest 
wish for it. In my opinion, Sir, one luncheon is preferaMe to two balls.’ 

“ ‘ Ah !’ said Bagswash, ‘ I am glad o’ that, in spite of your ptm. 
Run up, Stephens, and tell them to get luncheon as soon as possible. Mr. 
Dal}v, a friend of Sir Mamiaduke Wrigglcsworth, js coming up to join 
our family party.’ ” 

“ Well, Daly,” said I, there your presence of mind served you well.” 

“ Hear the sequel,” said Daly. “ Encouraged by the acquiescence of 
Bagswash, as I was yesterday by the invitation of Dod, 1 proceeded to- 
w^ards the house, placing, ever and anon, my hand on the neck of his 
cob, or the piimmel of the saddle, in order to mark to the distant group 
the familiar nature of our acquaintance ; and in this fashion we reached 
the mansion, upon the steps of which a bevy of graces, in number more 
like the Muses, welcomed us, I had a reputation even there, and the 
moment the girls had heard who was coming, they, made up their minds 
to mirth — even the big Mrs. Bagsworth rolled herself into the hall, like 
a fillet of veal %pon castors, to do me honour. ^ 

“ Bating the parents,” continued Daly, “ I never saw a more prepos- 
sessing family. I forget all their names, but one was slim and sylph- 
like, another plump and pleasant, a third a wicked-looking brunette, 
a fourth a demure and bashful blonde : all I felt as I entered the house 
was, that if I had brought eight friends with me, I might, by giving each 
his choice, have had some one of the ‘ tuneful nine ’ left entirely to my- 
self.” 

“ And,” said I, “ were yomthe only man?” 

“ No,” replied Daly, “ there were tw o yahoos, in white cord breeches 
and leather gaiters, and a boy with a frill and a frock, upon which a 
favourable eruption of h«ass -sugar-loaf, butt on a had taken places a Dr. 
somebody, wdio turned out to be the nearest apothecary ; and a very 
pale, long-legged youth, the wrate of the parish.” 

“ A largeish luncheon-party,” said I. 

“ Well^” said Daly, “ I sat down, having first ver\" much ingratiated 
myself with old Bagswash, who was as chary of his pheasants as if they 
had been of the golden breed, by insisting upon it that his man Stephfens 
should disencumber my bag of the birds wdiich I had shot on his land, 
retaining my solitary rabbity in order to grace my talc when I reached 
Wrigglcsworth; and I found myself placed next mine hostess, and 
niimber one of the daughters — very nice, pretty thing — ^not what one 
should call well set up, but Nature, as I said •about gentlemen to her 
papa, had done a great deal for her ; poor thing, how I pitied her — and 
pity is akin to love. So, after luncheon, and some wine, do you *know, 
Gurney, I almost began to subside into a tenderer feeling. But then, 
.one of nine !” 

' “ Well, and how did it end ?” said I. 
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Why/’ replied Daly, “ it would have ended, I have no doubt, as 
prospejously as it began, had not my new friend, Bagswash, committed 
himself by begging me to drink some London l^articulaf Madeira — Dutf, 
Muri)hy, Gordon, or something of that sort. The moment 1 tasted it I 
knew what it was, and rather elated by circumstances, and my other 
previous libations, I had the temerity to address the dear, interesting, 
white-necked creature nevt me, and in a tone of confidential condolence, 
begged her not to be deceived, for that althougli her amiable papa might 
be a judge of other things, he Evidently knew nothing of wine, and that 
the stuff he called ^ Lofidon Particular ’ w^as neither more nor less than 
infernally bad Teneriffe. 

“ The male Bagswash was unconscious of the imputation, but the 
queen B. overheard me, and looking towards wdiat might literally be 
called her open countenance, I saw symptoms of fire breaking out, and 
in less than a minute afterw^ards the domestic Proserpine exclaimed, 
* Come, girls, let us go— too much of your yah Tenrcefe will do you a 
mischief.’ Up she g(jt, and out she wheeled herself, and the moment 
she set the example, aw^ay went the nine she-Bagswashes, like so many 
goslings after the maternal goose. 

I,” continued Daly, “ regretted the retreat, for I had had an oppor- 
tunity to insinuate myself, and I never saw an audience more thoroughly 
prepared to be gratified ; for so convinced were they, from what they had 
heard of me, that I was a vastly agreeable person, and talked epigrams, 
that w'hen, while they were all sitting with their ears open to catch my 
fareiirp^ f happened to observe (the first observation I had made, t(»o, 
and that in reply-to a question of the big Bagswash) that I thouglit 
mustard went remarkably well with cold boiled beef, they all burst out 
into an immoderate fit of laughter ; and the Doctor, who had been tutored 
into a belief in my superlative wit, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, oh, that’s too had !’ 
which every fool cries out, either when he thinks a thing remarkahly 
good, or docs not comprehend it in the least, which last was the case — 
as indeed it was with all the rest of the party — with mv new^-found me- 
dical friend.” 

“ Did you ooutrive,” said I, ‘‘ to affront tlie rest of the company 
before you quitted it ?” 

“ Not all of them said Daly, “ no ; I believe I got off pretty well, 
but evidently the worse for wear; for Teneriffe or not Teneriffe, it is 
my maxim to stick to the wreck as long as she lloats, and as long as I 
could get anybody t{) sit, I stayed ; the eifrate and the boy with the frill 
went with the ladies, but Bagswash and the parish Paracelsus remained. 
How'cver, at last, seeing all the liottles empty, and no disposition on the 
part of Baggy to replenish, I made a move, and never did T sec a 
man more happy at having got out of a scrape than mine host, fie 
sent his honest regards to the Wriggles worths — hoped to see me soon 
again — did I know my way back ? In short, I cannot enumerate the 
civilities he heaped upon me, w^hich, considering his respect for my 
friend Sir Marmaduke, and the fact of his liaviiig nine unmarried 
daughters, I duly appreftiated, and bent my way homewards.” 

Glad, I should think,” said I, “ to be safe out.” 

** On the contrary,” said Daly, ** I should like to have remained 
where I was ; if it had not been for the anger of the respectable cat of 
nine tails about the Teneriffe, it would ha\»e been a very agreeable 
domicile. , However, once out, onw^afds I went, rejecting indignantly 
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the offet of Bagswash to send a man to show me th^ way ; nothing I 
hate so mtich, as if a man who had jfetiowed bis no ' ito a pla^ could 
Ttot follow the same nose out of it.” 

I trust,” said I, “ that your intrepidity was crowned with 
. “Rather crippled,” replied Daly, “as you shall hear; however, 
there are tw^o ends to my story, or rather a story and a sequeL” ^ 

^ “ Pray go on,” said I, knowing that so long as his breath lasted, his 
tongue would wag, like a cherry clapper while the wind blows. 

“ Gad, Sir,” said he, “ I walked on. I admit the Teneriife to have 
been potent ; and J thought of one thing, and another thing, and I 
believe I thought of all things in the world, except the W'ay which I was 
going. They say, you know, some men have eveiy sertse hut eommon 
sense ; — my case to a hair. Common sense is like flour, — the other 
sort of sense is like sugar, and gilding, and all the rest of those things 
*-^beautifiil to adorn a cake and embellish the paiUs^rie^ hut, without the 
flotir, mere ornaments — now, without the ornaments, the flour will make 
bread. I never had the flour — never shall have. So you perceive that 
the sugar and the flummery being my staple, on I went and went, until 
I began to think I had missed my way, and found myself stopped by a 
gate opening into — or rather shutting me out of — a remarkably w^elh 
stocked farmyard ; — ricks, stacks, stables, barns — everything comfort- 
able and convenient ; with half a million cocks and hens, walking 
about like ladies and gentlemen, as happy as happy could be. Ovet 
the gate I stepped, w^aded my wuy through the straw, and, leaning over 
the hatch of one of his (mthouses, who should T see but the fanner him- 
self, As I advanced, he touched his hat, and civilly asked whether I 
had liad much sjiort ? ^ 

“ ‘ Not much,’ said I, recollecting that the whole contents of my bag 
now^ amounted to one elderly rabbit with a Cape tail ; ‘ I am on my way 
to Wriggles w^orth, and out of it, I think. How far have I to go 

“ ‘ Seven miles, 1 count,’ said the fq^mcr. ‘ Yo\i are coming right 
aw- ay from it, Sir. Wrigglesworth lies over there on your left.’ 

“ ‘ Thank you,’ said 1, ‘ thank you. If you will just give me a sort 
of concise direction — I am a dab at topography. Merely give me the ' 
points, and I’ll go across a country I never saw in iny life before.* 

“ ‘ Well, Sir,’ said the kind farmer, ‘ if so be as that is the case, I’ll 
tell yfm. When you get out of the gate down there, turn to your left, 
and keep on straight ^ill you corner to Pussy’s Nob; then away to 
the right, over Sumpter’s Green, and you’ll soon see the Crooked Billet. 
Don’t go near that ; l)Ut tura short round by lyheatley’s Copse, and 
keep on, till you come to the stile on your left ; go over that, through 
Timpslmry’s Lane, and that will bring you out by the Three Mackerel, 
and tliere they’ll be sure to put you in the right road.* 

“ * Thank you,’ said I to the farmer, ‘ I will follow^ your instructions 
most implicitly ; but I suppose I shall have no chance of getting a shot 
now in that direction — even at a pheasant roosting— eh ?’ 

“ ‘ No, Sir,’ said the farmer ; ‘can’t say as how I think you will this 
arternooii.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ now both my barrels are!* loaded. I’ve got nothing 
in my bag but an old buck-rabbit with a nob tail ; and as I hate going 
home Svith no proofs of my sport, and the one head — or tail— that I 
have bagged takes the domestic chc^racter, what shall I give you to have 
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a shot with both |>arrels at all those ducks in the pond and fowls on the 
side of it, standing here, and to carry away what I kill , • j 

“ ‘ ^v^'i^ll kill a 'woundy sight on ’em, I think, at that distance, .said 
the considerate farmer. 

“ ‘ Perhaps yes— perhaps no,’ said I. 

‘‘ ‘ And^to have all you kill ?’ said he. 

‘ Yes ; all I kill fairly ont-and-out,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Wliy, you shall give me half-a-guinea,’ said the man. 

« ‘ Half-a^iuea !’ echoed 1. ‘ No, no ; if 1 kill three or four of 
them it will he the outside. No; I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll stand 
here — won’t move an invjh ; and you shall have a seven-shilling piece 
for the slaughter.’ 

‘ Well, Sir,’ said the fanner, hitching up his lower garments, ‘ a 
bargain’s a bargain. Hand over the twine.’ 

“ Whereupon,” ^aid Daly, “ I handed him that beautiful minia- 
ture portrait of a half-guinea, and told him I was ready to take my 
shots. He nodded assent ; and, having pocketed the money, bade me 
])roceed. I did so. Up with one barrel — bang ! up with the other > 
liang ! — and such a fluttering, and cackling, and squashing, and squab- 
bling you never heard. I ran forward, and secured, as. my spoils, four 
hens in high condition, a very respectable cock, fit companion tor ray 
rabbit ; and out of the pond I fished, with the butt-end of my Manton, 
two extremely coqndent ducks, who had paid the debt ol nature in the 
most decided maimer : these I got out, and the others I got up, and 
stuffed them incontinently into my hag, delighted to think what a dis- 
play 1 should make at Wrigglesworth, where it was quite clear 1 could, 
by no possibility, ar,Tivc in lime for dinner. How^ever, that was my jok^ 
and it seemed to be the farmer’s ; he laughed quite as much as T did.” 

‘‘ Inherent g(K)d-humour, I suppose,” said L 

Why, as for that,” said Daly, “ you shall judge. I bagged my 
birds in the first instance; and then, having secured ray booty, began 
to rally my victim ; and having ackUowdedged his civility in giving me 
my tnivelling directions, said to him, with a low bow, ‘ Thank you for 
the game, Sir.’ 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ said the farmer, ‘ you are a deuced sight better shot 
than I counted upon, considering what you had in your bug afore.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said 1, * I think you arc what you may call donr. Seven 
shillings won’t pay for the poultry in my pouch,"! guess ?’ 

“ * No,’ said the farmer, ‘ nor three times the money, 1 count.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ replied I, ‘ I think I have the best of the bargain.’ 

“ ‘ Not much,’ said the man. 

“ ‘ Not much !’ cried I ; ‘ why, a guinea’s worth of fowls for a seven- 
shilling piece ’ 

“ ‘ Yces, Sir, that’s true,’ said the fellow, turning slowly awa\ froni 
the hatch, and grinnipg as he turned ; ‘ but they are none on ’em mine? 

“ I could have killed him for his roguery ; but there was so much 
fun in it ” 

“ So much in your own way,” cried I. 

“Exactly so,” said Daly that, instead of breaking his head, 
which he most righteously deserved, I joined in his infernal horse-laugh, 
and ni^Lde the best of ray way out of the farm-yard, lest 1 should be 
immediately apprehended by the right owner, as a robber of hen-roosts.” 
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‘‘ And,” said I, “ you carried home your spoils,” 

‘‘ Not I,” exclaimed my unstoppable companion. “ Take some wine 
— ^help yourself-^ and listen ; for the sequel is most terrible. I |K|d such 
a night of it!” 

“ How ?” said I. 

“ Why,” said Daly, “ out of the gate I went, turned to my left, 
and got to Puss’s Nob ; but it began to get dusk, and very soon after- 
wards dark ; and when I began veering away over Sumpter’s Green, I 
found myself oh a wide common, without path, guide, or guide-post. As 
the darkness increased so did the declivity ; and when I had lost all 
power of seeing, I was gratified by feeling myseff in a sort of a quagmire, 
w^hich, for all I knew, might get softer and thicker every step I took. 
I looked out for the stars, and saw a few : but they wxre of no kind of 
use to me ; for I had not the slightest idea what direction, even under 
their guidance, I ought to take. I resolved to avoid •the hogs; and kept 
edging away, until I at length reached a gap, which, as it led off the 
infernal common, I hoped might lead to some habitation ” 

“ Where spring-guns and steel-traps were set every night,” said I. 

“ Not a hit of it,” said Daly, “ I went on, following my nose, until I 
found myself at the edge of a copse, which I began to think looked ex- 
tremely like Squire Bagswash’s preserve. However, it was not that ; 
hut 1 heard somebody whistling at no great distance, and a call of 
‘ Halloo !’ How to act I did not exactly know, with a gun, and a hag 
full of cocksPand hens, and a venerable rabbit to hoot. What could 1 
do To have answered the call would have been to be detected as a 
poacher in the dark. I resolved, at all events, on gcftting rid of my 
poultry in the first instance, and accordingly emptW my store, rabbit 
tail and all, and proceeded somew'hat more gaily after having thrown out 
my ballast ; yet not without some apprehensions, either of being shot 
by the keepers for a poacher, or by the poachers for a keeper ; so I 
got clear of the whistling firs and moarfing larches as fast as J could, 
still utterly ignorant of my course.” 

“ And getting late,” said T. 

“ It must then have been past eight,” said Daly. “ On I trudged ; 
scrambled over the furrows of one field, and through the turnips in 
another ; and so on and on, until at last I was forced to sit myself down 
on a gate and rest ; and, I give you my word, although I have known a 
great deal of the w orld,* 1 never was st dead heat in my life as I was 
then. Not a house could I sec. The glimmering of a rushlight in a 
cottage-window would have been to my eye thrice lyore brilliant than the 
wliole regalia of England collected. But no : there were no cottages — 
no rushlights ; and I do believe I went the length of swearing at my 
own stupidity in undertaking my solitary excursion. Only one set-off 
w as there to the whole thing ; — I had seen the Bagswashes, male and 
female, and laid in materials for a histm'ictie for the next evening — that is, 
if I really survived the present one ; hut I began to feel cold, and hungry, 
and thirsty. However, out of the fields I must get, if I went straight on 
end, and could nut fill of fetching up in a road somewhere at last.” 

“ Which, as you arc here alive to tell the <kle,” said I, “ of course 
you did.” ^ 

“ Why, yes,” said Daly, “ I did ; but it was not for a long time ; and 
then I had come to a fiiU stop ; and, sticking the butt of my Manton on 
' the ground, I swore, by stock and barrel, that I would not budge from 
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under a huge tred which overshadowed me till daylight oaine to' ttiy aid. 
1 was ravenous — I,, was chSled— I was Wretched— I was tired to death ; 
but why tire myself more ? — and accordingly* feelhig, and I dare Say 
looking, very like the dear Don of La Mancha, I sat nipelf With 
niy back against the trunk, and, if you’ll believe mej fell fast 

“ Asleep !’^ said 1. 

“ Fast as a church,” said Daly, “ and dreamt— dreamt, firSt; that 
t was starving, — that, I think, must have been a sort of ^vaking dream ; 
then, that I was at a ball j and then I dreamt a sort of Confused dream 
— of being safe hack at mine host’s hospitable mansion ; and then a 
confused, hurly-burly kind of a dream, either that I was Sir Marmaduke 
WriggleswoTth, or that Lady Wrigglesworth was Mrs. Daly, or some- 
thing of that sort, and that I tumbled out of bed, which tumble was to 
me a ‘ dying fall;’ for I rolled over on tny side, and woke — in no bed^ — 
in no house, hut wfiere I had lain rie down, under the tree before-men- 
tioned.” 

“ You must have caught your death of cold ?” said I. 

No, the Dalys, like cats, arc very tenacious,” said my jocular friend ; 

I ro\ised myself — sat up and listened — ^recollected where I was, and 
heard at the same moment what was really ‘ sweet music to mine ear,’ 
the sound of a bell-team. Ho I ho ! says I — you are tkere^ arc you ? — 
where there are hells there are horses — where there’s a team there’s a 
Waggon — wdicre there’s a w aggon there’s a road — up I jumped, and as 
fast as I could, j list roused from my slumbers, scrambled (SVer brambles 
and clambered over fences, until I caught sight of the waggoner’s 
lantern waggling on the side of the tilt like a bright pendulum to regu- 
late the wdieels : the moment I saw’ ihai I knew I w'as landed, and aftet 
encountering a few’ of those thumps and bumps which ‘ flesh is heir to,’ 
I found myself on a high road. Waggons, even those called ‘ flies,’ may 
he overtaken, and although dead heat and sore of foot, I soon came up 
with the eight plaited-tailed things which were dragging the mountain, 
second only in size to the Juggernaut idol. 

“My first object was to ascertain where I was, and what the direc- 
tion of the vast pile before me. I found, to my ])articuhir satisfaction, 
that I was within two miles of Ripley, and that the edifice was moving 
towards London — tlie result w^as, an involuntary sjmng upon the shafts 
of the vehicle, and a look at the waggoner, which, by the light of his 
revolver, was perfectly intelligible. The gun, the gaiters, the grace, and 
the gentility spoke the gentleman, and he gave me leave to assume the 
post which he luTT^solf was prevented by act of Parliament from occupy- 
ing. All my sorrows fled the moment I felt nfyself moved along witliout 
any personal exertion, and the smiles w^hich had nearly been exhausted 
during my toil and trouble, returned to * gild my brow,’ as Moore sings. 

‘ 1 have had walking enough,’ said I to myself, ‘ and grieving enough — 
nunc est rubrndumV^ 

“ Excellent wag !” said I. 

“ Excellent waggon !” thought I, “ and so it proved; for aftt‘r three- 
(juarters of an hour’s hard tugging by the ‘ hell j^emhMe’ of horses 
before me, I was dropped, gun, gaiters, bag and all, at the door of the 
Talboj; — facing the green. I tipped my driver — hade adieu to the tilt — 
and began knocking loudly at th6 door of mine oatlery.” 

“ And a nice rural inn it is,” said L 

“ It proved to he past midnight,*’ said Daly ; and by the merest 
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hick in the world, the exemplary widow who then occitpied it had not 
gone to her rest, or roost. She personally answered miy call, and replied 
to my knock. After a few preliminary ‘ Who’s theres,’ she opined the 
door) and the rnonient she recognized me — aS you may conceive — her 
‘delight was unspeakable ” 

“ ‘ Bless my heart, Mr. Daly,’ said the widow, ‘ what a time o’ night 
to he strolling about with your gun I Why, where do you conic from ?’ 

“ ‘ That,’ said I, ‘ is about the last question in the world I can answer 
satisfactorily. J have been wandering across a country with which I 
am not particularly well acquainted — have tired myself to dcatli, and 
fallen asleep.’ 

“ ‘ Fallen indeed,’ said mine hostess, ‘into a ditch, Mr. Daly, I should 
think. Wh), dear me, wliat a condition you are in ! ’ 

“ ‘ Exactly,’ said I ; ‘ recumbent repose in October under an oak is 
not jiarticularly delicate ; how ever,* my darling, give me some supper, 
some hot brandy and water, and order me the most cf)mfortable bed in 
tlic house, for 1 am ‘ a tired.’ ’ 

“ ‘ Wh}, Sir,’ asked the dear woman, ‘where is your servant witli 
your clothes — ym cannot think of sleeping here in that condition ?’ 

“ ‘ Not exactly,’ said T ; ‘ 1 shall take oif iny clothes when T go to 
bed — and as for my servant, he is snug and happy at Sir Marmadukc 
Wriggles worth’s, where T ought to be too, unless they' have sent him out 
W'ith a rake and a lanthorii to search for me and drag all the horse- 
ponds ill the neighbour] mod. I tell }oii I am hungry — and tired — and 
shall be very sleepy— out with your tit-bits and delicacies — somelliing 
phjuaiit — nice— but savoury, eh — and after that a comfortable roost.’ 

“ ‘You shall haie something to eat,’ said the w'i(ff>w, ‘ and something 
to drink, for tliosc J can give you myself but as for a bed, I haven’t one 
in the house — crammed full from top to bottom.’ 

“ ‘ T’ln very tired,’ said I ; ‘ I can isleep rom])act like a dog on a 
hearth-rug — half a bed will do for me.’ * 

“ * Come, Mr, Daly,’ said the landlady, ‘ none of your nonsense — I 
have no bed w hatever to-night, and here it is one o’clock — you liad better * 
let me ring up the ne\t turn-out, and get buck to Wrigglesworth.’ 

“ ‘ Thank \ou, Fanny,’ said I ; I used to call her Fanny before her 
Inibband was killeil switching a rasper, three years before; ‘ not I — 1 
should not get there tiU nearly four— jail the family ‘ in a deep sleep 
buried’ — no, no — none of ijour nonsense — where am I to rest 

“ ‘ T told ynu tlie truth,’ said the widow ; ‘ there’s imt a bed dis- 
engaged.” * • 

“ ‘ Not one?^ said I — looking as I fancied most insinuatingly, and 
]iel]>ing myself to a glass of braiidv from a bottle covered wdth a gilt bunch 
of' grapes, at the same time gently pressing the tip of mine hostess’s little 
linger. 

“ ‘ Not one, upon my life, Mr. Daly,’ replied she; ‘ incWicd we are so 
full, that my sister Jane who is here is obliged to sleep with me.’ 

“ ‘ Tlial’s very unfortunate, indeed,’ saia I ; ‘ however, J rejoice that 
you have so much custom—aU’s good for trade— come let me cat— let 
rue warm in} self— both in the sunshine of those bright eyes, and in the 
blaze of the parlour fire.’ 

“ Mine hostess proceeded to make mfe exceedingly comfcn-table— *1 ate 
cold fowl and beef, and drank hot brandy and water, and eventually 
puncln Mine hostess sipped shrub — a liquor, which if it were a liqueur^ 
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would rank fatbonlis above either Curaqoa or Maraschinor-^tUl at last, the 
clock striking two, |;!emindcd her it was time to go to bed. 

“ * Ah,’ said I, ‘ that is extremely just and proper. But alas ! I am 
like my melancholy little friend who was very gentil, but whoaift^ihair 
came a leetel through the top of his hat, * I have no bed to go to.’ 

‘ It’s very provoking,’ said the landlady, ‘ so tired as you are.’ . 

* It is, indeed,’ replied I — seeing a proposition of some sort or other 
on the tip pf her tongue. 

“ ‘ Now,^ said she, looking" remarkably serious, ‘ can I trust you — will 
you promise me, if I pve^ you a bed, to do as I bid you, Mr, Daly ?* 

“ * To the lett;er,’ said I, ‘ your commands shall be oljeyed to the letter — 
only let me fest myself quietly and comfortably — it is all I ask — for 
never was poor devil so tired in his life as I.’ 

“ ‘ Take a drop more punch, Mr. Daly,’ said my landlady, ‘ it will 
make you sleep the i^ounder.’ .1 

“ ‘ No fear of that,’, said I ; ‘ but what do you propose ?’ 

“ ‘ Why,’ said mine hostess, ‘ I have one bed unoccupied.’ 

“ ‘ Why didn’t you say so before ?’ cried I. 

“ ‘ I’ll tell you why,’ said my fair friend ; ‘ it’s in a double-bedded 

room, and the other bed is occupied by a ’ 

“ ‘ Snoring farmer, from Farnham,’ said I ; ‘ or perhaps a tight-skinned 
sailor walking Ins way up from Portsmouth ?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said she, looking very pathetic — and very pretty by the way — 
‘ by a lady.’ 

“ ‘ A lady,’ said I, ‘ oh charming thought ! ’ 

“ ‘ There it is,’ interrupted the landlady, ‘ tliat is just what I expected, 
you are all fire and tow — alight in a moment — now I shall not say 
another word, and you must sjeep, if you will sleep here, iu the arm- 
chair hy the fire here.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said I, ‘ no — don’t be angry — I didn’t know — I thought * 

“ ‘ Yes, Mr. Daly, that’s what'^ou are always thinking, I believe,’ said 
mine hostess, * but that won’t do — the lady who occupies the otlier bed 
in the double-bedded room is a sad invalid; she has been stopping 
here for some time, and the only rest she gets is by dint of laudanum, 
which the doctor gives her in large doses, and she sleeps soundly during 
the night, which makes up for tlie sufl’erings she endures by day. If you 
choose to behave well — and tired as you are, I don’t like to turn you out 
or leave you here — you shall have the other bed. You must go gently 
into the room, and when you are in bed I will come and take away your 
candle ; and as I sleep in the next room, if you don’t remain perfectly 
quiet I shall insist upon your getting up and coming down here into the 
bar.’ 

V “ * Agreed,’ said I, ‘ I only ask for a hed^ — all I want is rest — I am 
scarcely able to walk or stand, therefore I agree to your condition ; let 
me finish myj4)unch, and ‘ marshal me the way that I should go,’ 

** After looking at me suspiciously and hesitatingly for a minute or tu 0, 
my dear landlady agreed to tnist me ; and accordingly having seen that 
my bed was properly prepared she returned, and lighting a rushlight 
preceded me up the stairs, and opening the door of the room put her 
finger tp her lips to enforce silence, and whispered me that when I 
w^as in bed I should knock against the wainscot which separated her 
room from that in which I was to repose, and that she would come and 
fetch my candle. 
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“ I promised to obey all her injunctions. The curtains of the other bed 
were closely drawn^I never felt so awkward in my life — but I had pro- 
mised ; yet one peep before the light vanished — ^no*— perhaps the lady 
would wake and scream, and I should be forthwith ejected. I resolved 
to keef my faith, at all events till mine hostess •was herself asleep, and 
then see — as far as utter darkness would permit — ^how the affair would 
terminate. 

“ Accordingly I harried off my clothes — washed my face, hands, 
and mouth as gently and quietly as possible, and having concluded my 
brief preparations for depositing myself in my much longed-for bed, gave 
the concerted signal, and scarcely was well in^ny place before my dear 
Ij^ndlady entered the room on tijvtbe, and coming up oJose to the bed- 
side and wdiispering ‘ Now remember your promise*- — took the glim- 
mering light away, and left me in the dark with my fair and slumbering 
companion . 

There was something very strange in my position,’* said Daly ; “ I 
was tired to death, but somehow I could not sleep. I lay and listened 
to hear whether my fair incognita would sneeze — or cough — or cry 
‘ hem’ — or play off any little coquettish trick, which, under the circum- 
stances, I thought probable enough. I durst not move, for I knew 
I was watched ; however, I sat up in the bed and began to wonder. 
Is it,” thought I, “ an old woman or a young woman ? — an invalid is 
interesting, and, bless her, she must be uncommonly genteel, for she does 
not snore in the least ; a few minutes served to convince me that my 
landlady did — and I rather rejoiced in the sound of her slumbers, since 
I thought I might perhaps succeed in attracting the attention of my 
sleeping partner ; and the fact that a gentleman of my very respectable 
pretensions was so whimsically associated with Ifer — knowing mine 
hostess’s archness — induced me to attribute her readiness to quarter 
me upon the slumbering beauty, to a foreknowdedge on her part that my 
introduction would not he considered an jiitrusion. 

“ After I had satisfied myself that fny landlady was really safe, I 
had recourse to some slight coughs, which do occasionally infest one ; 
but no, my signals were not answered : tlie dose of laudanum had been 
particularly strong that night. At last I thought I heard a slight move- 
ment. 1 began to listen, till I heard the beating of my own heart, and a 
sort of drumming in my ears. I held my breath : ’psha, thought I, thi» 
woman has been cheating me, the qther bed is tenantless, — a trick 
to try me ; — and for what a stupid dolt she will set me down if 1 don’t 
convince her lhat I had at least curiosity enough in my composition to 
ascertain what was in it. • • # 

“ My feelings fired at the thoxight^ Up I got,— groped my way 
across the room, — the white dimity drapery being just visible amidst the 
‘ palpable obscure.’ I reached the bed, — I paused, — I heard nothing ; 
— I partly opened the curtains at the side, and said in a soft, very soft 
voice, ‘ Hem!* No answer. ‘ Ma’am, — Ma’am,’ — still silent; — ‘ are 
you there ?’ said I ; — and, placing my hand on the pillow, fourad she 
was. Dear, unconscious creature, there she lay, comfortably cuddled 
u]) in the clothes, and sleeping, or seeming to sleep, so soundly. I was 
proceeding to awaken her, in order to announce my presence, when, in 
stepping towards the head of the bed, my foot came in contact with a 
chair which stootl on its right-hand side, which was overthrown with a 
crash that, in an instant, roused, not my dear opium-drinker, hut my 
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lynx-lilce Iftudl^dy* I heard her jump out of her bed. I jumped into 
mine ; but, in less than two minutes, there she was, like M^piret’s- 
‘ grimly ghost,’ staijding at the foot of npty bed, ioadipg me with re^ 
proaches, and ordering iu the most peremptory terms, tp take the 
candle, descend the sta^s, and dress myself in the parlour behlpid tl^e 
bar, and wait until she came down to eject me from the house ; seeing 
that she could have no kind of confidence in a gentleman who had so 
much confidence in himself. 

Vain w ere my pantomimic supplications : she would listen to no- 
thing but immediate abdication, and I could not well be angry with her, 
for she had put faith in me, and perfiaps run a risk of losing a valuable 
customer by indulging lue with the luxuries of ease and rCfet which, 
under no other cVcumstances, she could have aftbrded me. I implicitly 
obeyed her commands ; and, as soon as she had retired to dress herself, 
I collected my wearing apjiarel, and slunk down stairs to prepare for my 
departure, which seamed inevitable. , As I passed along the passages, I 
heard multifarious snorings in all directions, which convinced me of the 
truth of my landlady’s assertions as to the influx of company, and made 
me repent more sorely than before, that 1 could not for once in my life 
act with discretion and decorum. 

“ 1 had scarcely finished dressing myself when my landlady made 
her appearance in the parlour. 

“ ‘ 1 really am sui’prised, Sir,’ said she, ‘ at yo\ir conduct. I thought, 
as a gentleman, you n\ight have been trusted, considering the circum- 
stances under wliich J ventured to put you into that room.’ 

“ ‘ Really,” said I, ‘ J thought you were playing me a trick, and 1 
could not bear your having the laugh against me, and so I certainly did 
venture just to ascentaiii ’ 

“ ‘ Ascertain !’ cried the landlady, ‘ that’s just llic very thing you 
ought upon no consideration whatever to have done. Did not I tell 
you the lady was an invalid? Oh! Mr. Daly, Mr. Daly! I believe you 
arc tlie d ’ 

“ ‘ eril be, Ma’am,’ said T, interrupting her, ‘ to him who evil 

thinks. I meant no harm, and ’ 

“ ‘ You might have ruined me, Sir,’ said mine hostess. 

“ ‘ !Might i ?’ said I, — ‘ wdien ?’ 

“ ‘ This very night, Sir,’ said she ; ‘ this very hour. Wliy, what 
would have been tligiiglU of me and my house, if it had been known that 
I had allowed you to sleep in thatt room? Nobcidy would have believed 
that I did it out of pure regard for your comfort, tired uud knocked up 
as you wer^, and because I had not a hole or corner besides into which 
you could have poked yourself : howevei;, it w ill be a lesson for me another 
time ; and now, Mr. Daly, if you will take my advice, the lads arc getting 
up in the yard, — youwull let me order out a chaise and pair, and go on to 
Guildford, where they have plenty of beds 1 have no doubt, and where you 
may get some comfortable rest ; and as the hrotlxer of the lady in No. 3 
is sleeping here to-night, something unpleasant to all parties might 
liappen in the morning, and you would do me a favour if you would go.’ 

“ I f(dt very much inclined, for many reasons, to accede to what ap- 
peared the very reasonable desire of mine hostess : first of all, I miglit 
do her a mischief by staying ; in the second place, the lady might com- 
plain to' her brother ; in the third place, the White Hart at Guildford 
was a remarkably good inn, and a well-made bed, in a well-warmed 
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he^-room, vould bje a pioat comfortable thing by copiparisiCHi witli the 
chilly atmosphere and the chair-slumber of the parlour behind the bar. 
To Quildford I eventually proceed, — and why jjot no\y ? So with 
the beat possible grace, 1 told mme bpatess that I was at her coznp^and, 
and that she might dispose of me as she thought fit. 

• “ I paid her for the horses, the repasf, and the portion of my night^s 
rest which I ought to have had, liberally ; and when I stepped into the 
‘ yellow and two,’ I shook hands with her, and she gave me a look as 
much as to say again and again, ‘ Daly, Daly! you are not to be 
trusted.’ 

“ Well, Sir,” continued Daly, “ away I went, glasses rattling, and 
wind whistling : a short stage, as you know ; and hetbrc four we reached 
the White Hart. I had forestalled my Guildford sleep in the chaise; 
however, we soon made them hear at the inn, and in less tlian three- 
quarters of an h(j\iT I was again rolled up in the sheets, having, before I 
went to bed, written a note to my servant at Wriggles woi-th, which I 
desired might be sent off early in the morning, directing him, after leav- 
ing word with Sir Marmaduke’s men that 1 was alive, if not merry, to 
come to me with clothes and other requisites for dressing by ten o’clock. 

“ From my servant I learned that my friends at Wvigglesworth had 
really expressed great anxiety on my account, which did not displease 
me. 1 rike to create an effect ; bxit I did not hear that dear Lady 
Wrigglcsworth had cither absented herself from dinner, or disappeared 
for the evening in consequence of my absence. 

“ After breakfast I strolled out. I like Guildford ; it is a nice, clean, 
handsome, healthy town ; the hill in the street 1 admit to be a nuisance ; 
the alternation between climbing up and sliding down is tiresome and 
even dangerous ; but I overlooked that. 

As I apjvroached the door ^)f the White Hart and just as rny man 
w^as bringing out my horses, my eye was attracted by a funeral proces- 
sion, consisting merely of a hearse, one mourning coach, #4\nd a private 
carriage, wdiich had halted l)efore the d»or; two persons who had occu- 
pied the coach having entered the’ house while fresli horses were ])ut to 
the three vehicles. A natural and not very hlameable curiosity 
prompted me to ask a jolly, merry-looking undertaker whose funeral it 
was, whither they were going, and whence they had conic ? 

‘ Why, Sir,’ said the man, ‘ what you see here isn’t the regular joh 
as T liopcs to turn it out at Chichester next Tuesday, which is the day 
fixed ft* the iiitennent of the cropse. * Short notice, you see ; could not 
do everything in a minute, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ AVhat is the name of the ?’ I hesitatingly^askcd. 

“‘M iss Barmhigfleld, Sir,’ said the man, ‘ is the name of the young 
lady- She was as well as j^ou and me three days ago, and w as a coming 
down to Chichester to spend a month with her mother; when all at 
once she was taken ill at Ripley, and wrent out for all the world like the 
snuff of a candle.’ 

“ ‘ At Ripley !’ said I : ‘ she lived at Ripley ?’ 

“ ‘ No, Sir, she didn’t,’ said the undertaker; ‘ she died there.’ 

“ ‘ But she must have lived there first, 1 presume,’ said J, rather 
angrily, for a joker hates to be joked upon. 

‘‘ ‘ A very short time,’ said the jolly undertaker. ‘ She arrived at 
the Talbot the day before yesterday, about twelve o’clock iii the day, iu 
high health, and by six at night she was a cropse.* 
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“ ‘ At the Talbot!* said I. < And are you bringing the body firom 
the Talbot inn ?* 

** ‘ Yes* Sir,’ said the man, * on our way to Chichester. We could 
not move her, poor dear young lady, afore, because I couldn*^t get the 
coffin ready till this moiiiing.'’ ^ 

“ * Pray,’ said I, with a degree of agitation which evidently astonished 
my companion in the crape, ‘ where — ^in what part of the Talbot at 
Ripley did the young lady die ?* 

“ * In Number 3, that ’ere douhle-bedded room right oyer the gate- 
way,* said the man. ‘ We only packed her up this moniing.’ 

“ My dear Guniey,’* said Daly, “ you may conceive what my feeling 
were. Only cowceive the idea, — turned into a double-bedded room in 
the dark w ith a dead woman ! It was lucky that the horses were pro- 
nounced ready, and that Major Barmingiield, whose residence at. Ripley 
mine hostess so truly had announced, made his appearance just at the 
moment that the undertaker had eiflightened me on the subject. I felt 
a mingled sensation of horror at the event, of joy at my escape from the 
place w’here it occurred, of repentfince for my misconduct towards my 
landlady, who had so good-naturedly strained a point for my accommo- 
dation, that I have not a ni^ion what I should have done, it it had not 
been that the coldness of the weather afforded me an excuse fo% drinking 
off a glass of brandy, and the lateness of the hour forced me to mount 
my nag and begin my canter to Wriggleswortb forthwith.*’ 

When Daly had finished this little episode in his eccentric and event- 
ful life, f felt particularly sick, — I might say sympathetically sicb. lie 
perceived the effect his story had produced, and, calling for Dejex 
himself, he prescribed some Gams, at that time the popidar licpicur; and 
then whispering soihe directions about t^ged-wine, desired me to finish 
the claret, and commence a new course of drinking. 

Tlie subsequent events of that evening require a new chapter. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 


L 

Intellectual Powers. 

0 Thought ! 0 Memory I gems for ever heaping 
High in the illumined chambers of the mind ; 

And thou, divine Imagination ! keeping 
Thy lamp’s lone star mid shadowy hosts enshrined ; 
How, in one moment, rent and disentwined 
At fever’s fiety touch apart they fall, 

Your glorious combinations !— broken all. 

As the sand-pillars by the desert's wind 
Scattered to wjiirling dust !— 0 soon uncrown’d ! 
Well may your parting swift, your strange return, 
Subdue the soul to lowliness profound, 

Guiding its chastened vision to discern 
How by meek faith heaven’s portals must be past 
Ere it can hold your gifts inalienably fast. 
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II. 

Sickness like Night. 

Thou art like night, O sickness ! deeply stilling 
Within my heart the world's disturbing sound. 

And the dim quiet of my chamber filling 
With low, sweet voices, by life’s tumult drown’d. 

Thou art like awful night ! --fhou gatherest round 
Tlie things that are unseen, —though close they lie, — 

And with a truths clear, startling, and profound, 

Giv'st their dread presence to our mortal eye. 

Thou art like starry, spiritual night ! _ 

High and immortal thoughts attend thy way, 

And revelations, which the common liglit 
Brings not, though wakening with its rosy ray 
All out\vard life:— be welcome, then, thy rod, 

Before whose touch my soul pinfolds itself to Otod ! 

III. 

On IIetzch’s Design of the Angel of Dearth.* 

Well might thine awful image tlujlfc'ise, 

With that high calm upon thy rePITbrow, 

And the deep solemn sweetness in tliose eyes, 

Unto the glorious Artist !— Who but thou 

The fleeting forms of beauty can endow 

For Him with permanence? — Who make those gleams 

Of brighter life that colour his lone dreams 

Immortal things ? Let others tremblhig bow, 

Angel of Death, before thee ! — not to those 
Whose spirits with eternal Truth repose 
Art thou a fearful shape ! And oh for me 
TIow full of welcome would thine aspect shine, 

Did not the cords of strong affection twine 
So fast around my soul, it cannot spring to Tliee ! 

IV. 

Remkm»u.\nues of NaTuiiE. 

O Nature ! thou didst rear me for tliine own, 

With thy free singing birds and mountain brooks, 

Feeding my thoughts in prinjrose-haunted nooks 
With fairy phantasies and wood-dreams lone. 

And thou didst teach me every wandering tone 
Drawn from the many whispering trees anjJ waves, 

And guide my step to founts and starry caves. 

And where bright mosses wove thee a rich throne 
’Midst the green hills: and now that, far est-anged 
From’all sweet sounds and odours of thy breath, 

Fading I lie, within my heart unchanged 
So glows the love of thee, that not for death 
Seems that pure passion’s fervor — but ordain’d 
To meet on brighter shores thy majesty uiistain’d. 


* Suggested by the beautiful and remarkable description in Mm. .Tameson’s 
Visits and Sketches,” 

March.— YOh, xLin. MO. CLXxi. z 
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Y. 

Flight PF the S?irit» 

Whithw* oh ! T?vhithor wilt thou wing thy way ? 

What solem^ region first upon thy sight 
Shall break, unveil’d for terror or delight ? 

What hosts, magnificent in dread array? 

My spirit ! where thy prison-house of clay 
After long strife is rent? —Fond, fruitless quest 1 
The unfledged bird, within his narrow nest, 

Sees but a few green branches o’er him play,^ 

And thro’ Ihgir ]>arting leaves, by fits reveal'd, 

A g^mpse of summer sky : nor knows the field 
Wherein his dormant powers must yet be tried : 

Thou art that bird I of what beyond thee lies 
Far in th’ untrack'd, immeasurable skies 
Knowing but this — that thou sbalt find thy Guide ! 

VI. 

Flowers. 

Welcome, oh pure and lovely forms, again 
Unto the shaojjH stillness of my room ! 

For not alone yS^u'ing a joyous train 
Of summer thoughts attendant on your bloom, 

Visions of freshness, of rich boweiy gloom, 

Of the low murmurs filling mossy dells, 

Of stars that look down on your folded bells 
Thro’ dew'y leaves — of many a wild perfume 
Greeting the wanderers of the hill and grove 
liike su^klen music ; more than this ye bring, 

Far more : )■ c whisper of th' alhfostering love 
Which thus hath clothed you, and whose dove-like wing 
Broods o'er the sufierer drawing fever'd breath, 

Whether the couch be«.that of life or death. 

VTL 

The Recovery. 

Back then, once more, to breast the waves of life. 

To battle on against th’ unceasing spray. 

To sink o’ei wearied in the stormy strife 
And vise to strive agai.n : yet on my way 
Oh linger still, thou light of better day. 

Bom in the hours of loneliness ; and you, 

Ye chil^lhke thoughts, the holy and the true. 

Ye that came bearing, while subdued I lay, 

Tlie faith, the insight of life’s vernal morn 
Back on my soul, a clear, bright sense, new-born. 

Now leave me not ; but as jirofoundly pure 
A blue stream rushes thro’ a darker lake 
Unchanged, e’en thus with me your journey take, 
Wafting sweet airs of heaven thro"* this low' world obscure. 
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FBANCIA, DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 

BY THE HON. MRS. ERSSINE NORTON. 

Among the great political changes that have taken place during the last 
half-century, and which, for good or for evil, must necessarily influence the 
condition of those who succeed us, to remote generations, few are more 
interesting and important than the secession of the Spanish Colonies of 
South America from the weak, yet oppressive sway of their mother 
country. 

At the time when the English colonies of North Ameiica achieved their 
independence, and France was progressing in her frightful revolution, 
Spain, in lieu of profiting by the lessons imparted by those events, and 
which all who opened their eyes might read— in lieu of J:urning her closest 
attention towards her western empire, redressing its grievances, facilitating 
and protecting its commerce, educatine: its youth, improving its laws and 
institutions, and at tlie same time keeping it in due submission by the 
strongest control of her authority and exertions of her power— instead of 
all this, what did she ? She continued to creep on in the old worn-out path, 
to govern unjustly, injuriously, rapaciously, ted at the -same time so 
weakly, that her colonies had only to will their freedom, and they were 
free. With stupid wonder, Spain, herself on the verge of ruin, saw them 
shake her yoke from their necks almost without an effort. 

They obtained their liberty ; they did not exactly understand what that 
w'as, hut they were as proud and as pleased as though they did : still less 
did they know^ what use to make of it, and instead of trying to find out, 
they talked in their assemblies of Greece and Rome, Caesar, Pompey, and 
the Gracchi — gave themselves high-sounding repuhlicai# titles— quarrelled 
with their neighbours and with each other — and finally— look at them 
now— at the expiration of five or six and twenty years, what are they ?— a 
mere prey to the spoiler. 

These states are not fitted for republicanism : that form of government, 
it would appear, suits liest a nation in its first vigour, emerging from bar- 
barism, while yet free from the taints of luxury and ambition. The States 
of South America are not forming from the strength of youth, but from 
the decrepitude of old age ; they are remnants of tfie two most, degenerated 
nations of Europe, the Spanish and the Portuguese, with their negro 
mixtures. Tlie Poitugue.se, it is true, have as yet no republic, but their 
taste is decidetlly that w^ay. One cannot choose but laugh at spying the 
pig-tail, huge cocked hat, and tarnished ambroidery of the old Spaniard 
and Portuguese protruding through the hastily-assumed toga of republican 
Romo — the ass in the lion s skin. 

The author of this sketch will not apologise to her re'hd^ers for presuming 
that they know hut little about either Paraguay or Francia. Not even the 
detention of M. Bonpland, and the efforts made in Europe by his family for 
bis release, could attract the public attention towards this secludrd terri- 
tory and its ruler. A small volume has been published by Messrs. Menger 
and l^ongchamps, Swiss gentlemen, travelling as naturalists, who were 
detained at Assumption (the capital) as unjustly as was M. Bonjiland, 
fjom 1810 to 1825. This narrative is written with much good sense and 
simplicity, and its account is confirmed by the information personally re- 
ceived by the present writer from two other gentlemen w ho had been in 
Paraguay, one of them as a detenu for five yejfrs. From these sources is 
derived the following sketch, with the anecdotes wdiieh accompany it • — 

Paraguay is an inland state of nearly the size of England, with a salu^ 
brious climate and rich soil, watered by fine navigable rivers, with a popu- 
lation of about five hundred thousand. 

z 2 
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There are at tjje capital two kinds of prisons ; the public prison Ibr cri- 
minals and debtors, and the state prison tor oifehdera against the govern- 
ment. In tile the prisoners are crowded together in the most uh--^ 
wholesome and miserable manner, without distinction of age, rank, se^, or 
species of crime ; but their condition is not so hopeless and heart-breaking 
as that of the state-prisoners^ who languish for years in darkness, chains, 
and solitude : not sickness, nor even the approach of death itself, occa- 
sioning more than a slight amelioration in their treatment. A Doctor 
Sabaler, who was as an especial favour allowed to be visited by one of the 
Swiss travellers in his medical capacity, died with the grillos on his feet, 
and not allowed even to receive the sacrament. 

But the most singulart' feature in the government of Francia is the per- 
fect isolation in which he has succeeded in placing Paraguay. In the 
attainment of this object he has been no doubt assisted by the peculiar 
situation of the country : in the midst of an immense and thjaly- populated 
continent, it stands alone and impenetrable : its large rivers, extensive 
forests and morasses, together with |he vigilant measures adopted by the 
Dictator, render it next to impossible for a single individual to escape from 
his dominions ; the attempt is perilous in the extreme: those who make 
it have to encounter the dangers of entirely losing every clue to their des- 
tination in the wilds ; of being destroyed in one of the immense and frequent 
conflagrations of the forest ; of excessive fatigue and exposure ; of starva- 
tion, and of attacks from serpents, wild beasts, and savages : if they are 
brought back, instant execution, or chains and imprisonment await them. 

The only possibility of escape is during the time that the river Paraguay 
overflows the surrounding plains ; it is then juU practicable, and haa been 
effected ; but the Swiss travellers give an interesting account of an attcunpt 
to escape during that time, in 18*23, which failed. The fugitives, however, 
showed great ivant of foresight in their preparations: they had neither 
flre-arms nor fishing-tackle, both indispensable either to their defence or 
.subsistence. The party consisted of a Mr. Escaffier, four free negroes, and 
a negress in a state of pregnancy. One of the men died from fatigue, an- 
other from the bite of a serpent ; at one time they were surminded by a 
conflagration, at another involved in an immense glade in the midst of a 
forest, where they w andered abS^nt for fifteen days, seeking the only outlet 
it contained, namely, the one by which they had entered it. At last they 
w*ere taken by a serjeant of militia; they were in so reduced a state that 
the whole party were quite incapable of defending themselves against one 
man : they were imprisoned and tortured, but ultimately treated with more 
lenity than might have been expected. 

This singular system of national imprisonment extends not only to the 
natives of the free republic of Paraguajjr, but alsjo in a most unjust and ex- 
traordinary degree to the foreign^frs residing there. The two Swiss gentle- 
men already ailiided to were travelling for scientific purposes in these vast 
and unknown regions, At Corrientes, which was in astateof commotion, they 
were detained eight months, before being permitted to re-embark on the 
Parana, w’hich conveyed them into Paraguay, and to Assumption, its ca- 
pital, in July 1819. ilere they were presented to the Dictator, and were 
told not to concern themselves about his government, but in all other re- 
spects to do as they pleased ; and it appears that no obstacle was thrown 
in the way of their researches, for which long excursions into the country 
must have been necessary. 

In consequence of a conspiracy being detected, and of some other com- 
motions on the frontier, occasioned by the banditti of Artigas, who after a 
life of general plunder, upon all estates and parties, was forced to take 
refuge in Paraguay from his own troops— the port was closed, and ail 
foreign communication put an entire stop to. This waaa sad blow to the 
Europeans in Assumption, who now amounted to about forty persons, 
English, French, Swiss, and Italian ; all merchants, except the two Swiss . 
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gentlemen arid an Englij^h physician. Still, however, they evperiencfed no 
molestation, until the arrest of M. Bonpland, at his establishment on the 
fmntier, dispelled their illusion. The excuse was that h5 had held commu- 
nication with the rebel troops of Artigas, and that his esiabllshment was 
formed less for commercial or scientific objects titan to facilitate an inva- 
sion. A party of his Indians were massacred by the soldiers of the Dic- 
tator ; M. Bonpland himself, although apparently unarmed and unresist- 
ing, was wounded ; his property was plundered, and, without any pity for his 
sufferings, they conducted him with irons On his feet to Santa Maria. In 
the course of this painful journey, he forgot, like a good Christian, that he 
was among his enemies, and attended in his medical capacity the Hldiers 
whom the Indians had wounded in their own defence. However, as soon 
as the Dictator was apprized of the treatment M. Bonplaftd had received, 
he ordered his irons to be removed, and restored to him such of his pro- 
perty as had^scaped the plunder of the soldiers ; but he was not permitted 
to come to the capital ; a residence was assigned to hiry near Santa Maria, 
where he remained a prisoner for many years : the more interest that was 
made for him, either by governments or individuals, the more Francia ap- 
peared to rejoice at having him in his power. 

At length, having received an official notification of the acknowledg- 
ment of the South American Republics by England, accompanied by a 
request that the English in Paraguay might be permitted to leave the 
country whenever they pleased, with their effects, the Dictator ordered 
them to get their vessels ready. The Swiss gentlemen thought it a 
favourable moment to apply for the same benefit, which, after the delay of a 
couple of months, when they were beginning quite to despair, was suddenly 
granted. Passports were given to them at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
with orders to sail by a vessel that was to depart at one the same day— 
hco hours allowed them to settle their affairs, make their preparations, 
and, above all, to pack up their collections of objects #of natural histoiy, 
several of which were of a very fragile nature. There is no spur like 
necessity. Leaving much in the hands of confidential persons, they went 
on board and sailed at the prescribed hour, amidst the good wishes of a 
multitude of spectators of all ranks ; after.a sojourn of six years in Para- 
guay — two years voluntarily, afid four by ffircible detention. 

While on the subject of the treatment of foreigners in Paraguay, it will 
doubtless not be uninteresting to present an account of the reception there 
of a countryman of our own. He is one of the two gentlemen (the detenu 
for five years) already mentioned as having afforded to the wu-iter of this 
the advantage of personal information. The account which follows is in 
his o\\ n words. 

» It was late in the evening that th^ little sloop in which I took my 
passage had entered the waters of Paraguay. On the approach ol“ night 
we secured our bark, as is the custom in that river, to a tree, in order to 
kwait the dawn of the next morning. We had not beeo long in this situa- 
tion, when a certain noise, repeated and answered at intervals, attracted qur 
notice. We had on board an Indian who was returning to his native 
country, in the capacity of our pilot; he told us that the noise proceeded 
from the encampment of a tribe of Indians who occupied the right bank 
of the river, and w’cre then at war w*ith Paraguay. This intelligence 
caused us some uneasiness. After supper, our men had scarcely retired to 
r^t when a canoe came rapidly down tne stream, and was alongside before 
the person on watch had discovered it. The noise made by him to arouse 
the people, seemed to have alarmed the persons m the canoe ; they let go 
our chains and were gliding along with the current, when my fowling-piece, 
which happened to be at hand loaded with bird-shot, was discharged in 
their direction ; they returned us the compliment once with ball, a^id left 
us to digest as we might this nocturnal encounter. Presuming thdt they 
* would return during the night with additional force, we made some little 
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preparatidn to Mceiye them. We \tere not disturbed, however, until day- 
brealc, when 'a canoe was seen coming up the stream ; after a cautious 
approach, the persons in it hailed, and came on board; they inquired who" 
was patron or master, and on the poor fellow going forward, they assaulted 
him with their sabres itf the most brutal manner. I inquired tne cause of 
such violent conduct ; but the only answer I could get from them, was 
the frequent repetition, in a very agitated manner, of the words ‘ You will 
see presently/ 

“ I thought that our hour was come—tluit the villains were going to 
take us on shore among the bushes, and shoot us at once. The pilot, who 
spoke of course the Paraguay language, was asked who I was ; on being 
told, I suppose they considered me entitled to equal attention with the 
master; so thdy took hold of me, but without striking, they tied both 
hands behind my back, as they had already done to him. 

“In this situation an eclair-mssement took place : instead of Indians as 
we had supposed them, our nocturnal visitors happened to have been free 
Paraguayos taking their rounds in their capacity of river patrol, or guard. 
Our small shot had spread so much that it sliuhtly wounded three of the 
men, who in their terror took us for a man-of-war ; and the silly fellows, 
under tliat impression, proceeded straight to the nearest piquet, where they 
made their report accordingly. The officer on guard, without waiting for 
further investigation, sent an express with the awful intelligence to the 
commandant of the district, who in his turn w^as equally expeditious in 
sending it on to the capital. I requested our captor (from whom we got 
the first part of this intelligence, and who was by degrees becoming less 
choleric and more disposed to hearken to reason) to ease the ties on our 
liands as much as was consistent with the security of our persons. As 
the master, smarting under the excruciating pain produced by the brutal 
manner in which .they had tied him Was crying aloud like a child, he was 
ordered to he untied altogether. My release soon followed : on the removal 
of the cords, and the re-action of the blood, the sensation was most 
un])leasant ; for a moment or two I lost my sight, and could scarcely stand ; . 
my Jiands Avere swollen and much discoloured. 

“ The master fainted away op being untied, and was obliged to be carried 
below. On his recovery we wei'e ordered into the canoe— conducted ii few 
miles up the river — landed and lodged in a guaid-house, where the master 
was immediately placed in the stocks. My time had not yet arrived. The 
Serjeant who conducted us had, during our intercourse, become somewhat 
less hostile towards me, and Avishing to save me the indignity of thJ stocks 
desired me to sit doAvn in the porch of the guard-house, "under the eye of 
the sentinel. 

“ I he coffimander of the detaqhment forming this guard now made his 
appearance, not at all in a disposition to deprive me of the benefit of a 
repose in the stocks. His orders in this respect were soon complied with ; 
but accident hrmvgkt about my release sooner than either the fellow 
wished or I anticipated. As the affair of the previous night had now 
assumed quite a different shape to what had been originally given to it, it 
became the comraanderis duly to forward, without delay, a fresh bulletin, 
together with the pa])ers and manifest of the vessel, as well as the cor- 
respondence, of which I might be the bearer. I told him he could have 
none of those papers unless I vi’ent on board. Persisting in this, I aoon 
found myself at comparative liberty, accompanying theofeertothe vessel. 
J3y the time we had returned to the guard-house his temper was some- 
what mollified, and he did not insist on a second lodgment in the stocks. 
The rest of the day was passed in much preparation, and it must have been 
about ten o’clock at night when the master was roused from his slumbers 
in the ‘stocks ; we mounted on horseback, and, strongly escorted, travelled 
all night. At day-break we were in sight of, and not very distant fiom 
Neerabucii, the residence of the commandant of the district, — a halt was 
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ordered, and a person appioached, who toW me with civjlity that he must 
se;cure my hands before we entered the town. I de-sired him to do his duty ; 

• he then fixed a cord to my arms above the elbow% leaving sufficient 
play to guide the horse ; the master was served in like manner. This 
individual, a native of Portugal, had hitherto wished to jiass himself off 
upon me as the bravest of the brave ; but ever since our capture: he had 
behaved in a ’very pusilanimous manner, often crying aloud, entreating the 
mercy of the brutal Paraguayos, and ever and anon using eai‘nest suppli' 
cation to the Virgin Mary. 

“ We were very soon conducted to the presence of the awful com- 
mandant of Neembucii ; a tall, lank, elderly man, and with his ami 
stretched out very like a cross-road sign-posK On our approach, he 
apparently assumed his most imposing manner, and asl^d * how we had 
the temerity to fire on his people 1 replied, * that we did not know them 
to be his people— that they came alongside and attempted to board in a 
dark night without hailing; a conduct so unusual, that we took theni to 
be some of the barbarous Indians, wljpse signals we had heard a little time 
bci'ore, and that under similar circumstances we should again act in the 
like manner/ After expressing his indignation, he ordered our bonds to 
1)0 removed, sent the master to the common pnson, and placed me under 
the surveillance of a guard stationed on the bank of the river, to keep a 
look-out fur such vessels as might be passing either up or down. 1 passed 
about a w’eek in this situation, but that we^t produced a great change in 
our affairs. Francia had received in due course the intimation ol the 
jiresence of an enemy’s vessel in the river, and lost not a moment in 
adopting delensive measures. Six hundred men were under marching 
oiders for the frontier, when the intelligence reached him that the terrible 
nian-uf-war had dwindled down into an insignificant merchant man, and 
that his men had lieen accidentally wounded with bird-shot, for having 
attempted to board at night without hailing. He was very angry with his 
people on this occasion, and iiailicularly chagrined at*the want of etiquette 
winch had caused them to be taken for barbarous Indians: , ‘ Would to 
God,’ lie exclaimed, ‘ that the Englishmen had sunk them!’ 

About one-half of the troops assembled were sent after all to Nccm- 
])iicii under a new commander, so that Ifhad the pleasure to see the old 
one removed in disgrace. His successor treated me with civility, placed 
me in possession of my vessel, and i*estorcd me the master. 

“ From this place we had a long passage of about three weeks to the 
capital, where I found that the sensation produced by our rencontre with 
the canoe was very great. Much speculation Was afloat about the recep- 
tion 1 Was to meet with from the Dictator. 

‘‘On landing, I was conducted by a soldier to the government -house, 
where my arrival was announced. I “had not to wait long before 1 was 
requested to enter ; the day was cold and rainy — I was dressed in a body- 
coat buttoned, over which I wore a great coat — nw pocket-handkerchief, 
for convenience of access, was pushed in betvv'een tti^ buttons of my coat 
at the breast. The officer requested me to take off my great coat, and, 
witliout saying a word, he pulled out my pocket-handkei chief —then, 
without further ceremony, requested me to enter. 

“At the end of a long interior corridor I saw a thin, spare man, not 
vgry tall, wdth a pen stuck behind one ear. His coat, w’hicn w^as made oi 
light grey cloth, might be said to be neither civil nor military ; a little 
stripe of iacc on the shoulder was all that distinguished it from any com- 
mon garment of tlie same class. Not taking this personage for the Dic- 
tator, I hesitated to proceed, but he beckoned and I advanced, I told him 
I was ail Englishman just arrived ; he asked when T had left Buenos 
Ayres? why I had remained so long on the way? and many ques- 
tions. He spoke of England and the English people with great dfabilitjr 
and frnnknoss of manner. 
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“I have heard 4hat persons adnoiitfed to his presence have been required 
to stand, and to place their hands in a certain position j I studied no par- 
ticular posture, not did he seem to pay the least attention to it. He foW 
me that I had several countrymen in the city, some of Whom were then 
about returnim^ to BucndJ Ayres: he then dismissed me In a manner indi- 
cating kindness and friendship more than anythinj? else. He made no 
allusion to the affair of the canoe, and in that respect I thought it prudent 
to follow his example ; although, if it had come from himself, I was rather 
desirous to speak to him on thi subject. 

The Paraguayos arc a kind and hospitable pCojile, and during the many 
pleasant excursions 1 made into the interior of the country, they amply 
atoned to me, by their atttjntion and civilities, for the barbarous manner in 
which I was treated on entering their country.” 

This gentleman intended to have stayed two months in Paraguay ; he 
was detained five yporft^ only receiving his release at the time 1 have 
alluded to, when permission was granted to the English to quit, and in 
which permission the two Swiss gentlemen, Messrs. Menger and Long- 
champs, were so fortunate as to get themselves included. There were also 
some French merchants who hid already been detained some years, and 
wlio have not yet effected their release ; a representation on the sulijcct is 
at this moment making to the French minister at the court of llio do 
Janeiro. 

Another class of persons 'whose situation in Paraguay calls for the com- 
miseration of all, is that of the Spaniards. Against them the suspicion, 
jealousy, and hatred of Fiancia are parti(*ulaily directed; a.s in Brazil the 
Portuguese are the chief objects of cnmity% and as in tlie United States 
the Englisli are tlie most disliked of all Eurojieans. 

The Spaniards at tlie time of the revolution formed the most wealthy 
and educated class of the community; most of them had Ureole wives; 
notwil list a ruling wh^ch, their race was declared extinct so far as related to 
civil affairs, and they were prohibited for the future from inteimiirrying 
W'lth white women. This decree was, however, suffered to he doim.-int 
unlil Francia had arrived at the height of his power; when, unfortunately, 
a fanatic Spaniard being exasperated at the quartering of six hundred men 
in the Convent of St. Francis, <Juid the imprudence openly to exclaim, 
“ The Franciscans, it is true, are extinct, but Francia s turn is yet to 
come.’* This language was duly reported — the culprit was sent for - As 
to when I shall go,” the Dictator said to him, “ I really am ignorant ; hut 
this I know, that you shall go before me." The unhappy man was shot 
next day, his property confiscated, and his widows and clnldren reduced to 
beggary. 

This w^as the commencement of the reign of terror, as far as regarded 
the Spaniards ; the consular decree just menlioned was revived, and con- 
fiscations and executions rapidly increased. At length a conspiracy was 
formed ; it w'as headed, by Franeia's late colleague, and other members of 
the junta establishea at the revolution— it was discovered— torture, chains, 
and death succeeded, and the failure of this hostile attack only sei-ved to 
confiim the power of the Dictator 

The convicted and the sufferers upon this occasion had been chiefly 
Creoles, but Francia was resolved to strike one grand blow at the Spa- 
niards, against whom his suspicion never slept. Having shot one of them 
for not pleasing him in some mason-work he had been intrusted wittu the 
Dictator issued an order calling on all the Spaniards inhabiting the city 
and places within a league of it to assemble in three hours at the square 
in front of the government-house. They assembled to the number of three 
hundred ; they w'ere accused, among other frivolous chnrgi's, of obstruct- 
ing the proceedings of government ; they were led to piison, and crowded 
by fifties into ill-ventilated rooms, where they were shut up at night, and 
by day were allowed to walk in a small yard. The Dictator appeared tq 
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think (hftt hfi treated them with great lenity, and ca]|^d them^ not his 
pHsoneri^y but his rediir^cs. The late Governor of Paraguay, who had 
•w^ed up to the tim^of the revolution, contrary to the uiyal practice of his 
countrymen, with much justice and moderation, was among the number; 
he sickened and died, without hdng able to precise medical assistance. 

•Some of the prisoners, those of humble condition, wei*e in a short time 
enlarged, but compelled to withdraw from lour to ten leagues' distance 
from the capital. The more influential persons remained iif prison nearly 
nineteen months, and only recovered their liberty on the hard condition of 
paying within three days a flne of 1 50,000 piastres. The money w^as exacted 
upon so rigorous a principle, that one individual having died, his con- 
tingent was levied on his orphans, although tltey were Creoles. Three 
were kept in prison for default of payment, and many others were only 
enabled to make up their proportion through the kindness of some Creole 
merchants: much to the credit of the Paraguayos be it told, that on this 
occasion they buried in oblivion their national antipathy, and liberally 
assisted, led, clothed, and employed tli^ poor Spaniard#, to whose influence 
in the state Fnincia had thus given a death-blow. 

The complete isolation of Paraguay produced one important benefit ; 
the inhabitants were forced to pay attention to agriculture, which the 
Dictator wisely encouraged, and by his own practical knowledge greatly 
improved. Besides the cultivation of the tobacco-leaf, the sugar-cane, and 
the zucca-root, which together with the preparation of the rirrh of Para - 
fj^uay, had hitherto exclusively employed the industry of the natives, — 
their fruitful plains began now to be spread over with rice, maize, fruits, 
and vegetables hitherto unknown to them. Above all, the cultivation •f 
cotton, nhich article they had until now received wholly from Corrienfes, 
succeeded so well, that its home produce entirely replaced the quantity 
which had been usually imported. The encouragement of the breed of 
horses and horned cattle produced the same effects. Manufactures kept 
pace with agriculture; and the clothing of the jioople? which had for the 
most part been imported ready made at a great expense, wjis now entirely 
manulacUired and made up at home. The Brazilian Consul on his return 
from 1-^araguay in 1825 , embarked at St. Catherine's, on hoard the frigate 
commanded hy the husband of the writer/if this sketch, and is the other 
informant to whom allusion has been made. He ])resented the writer with 
a scjirf and pocket-handkerchief from Assumption; the scarf is of white 
cotton, of a rough, unfinished texture, with the ends most elaborately 
worked in all manner of devices; the pocket-handkerchief is of French 
cambric, worked m Assumption, most richly and delicately, although it 
had evidently been so long in hand that the material itself had become 
w'orn. The Consul stated, that the females employed in these flne works 
were constantly attendeef by slaves, ancJwere not even permitted to turn 
the handle of a door, for fear of spoiling the delicacy of their touch. 

Thus out of evil came forth good; for it cannot denied that Francia’s 
suspicions and illiberal system has brought out, in ^objects of the first 
importance, the dormant energies of a very talented people. Commerce, 
where it precedes agriculture and manuflicturcs, is out of its place, and 
this is its situation generally in regard to South America, wliich remains 
poor in the midst of mines of silver, gold, and gems. Commerce has also, 
in this point of view, a demoralizing eflect— it encourages expense and 
idleness; it produces foreign luxuries, w^here no horne-comfoits exist; 
speculation and rapacity take the place of steady industry ; all is show and 
incongruity — nothing substantial and consistent. Some ludicrous effects 
have been related of this premature introduction foreign conveniences. 

At an inland estate in Brazil, the m^roes and their overseers were em- 
ployed in carrying ore, with air its weighty additions of earth, stone, and 
rubbish tp the stamping- mill, which was at a considerable distance from 
the mine, and much time and labour were wasted in the conveyance. To 
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obviate this inconvenience, the owner of the CJ^tate, who was at Rio de 
Janeiro, sent thehi a supply of wheelbarrows from a lot which had 
just imported* The sagacious Overseers and their sable worlcmen admiij^ . 
the contrivance 6f the wheelbarrows, which they perceived would cariy 
three times as much as cj()uld be transported in the mual wav ; accord- 
ingly they loaded them— the patient blacks stooped their silly heads— the 
wheelbarrows were placed on them, and they staggered along under the 
painfully-increased load— congratulating themselves, however, that they 
should have but one run instead of three; and this continued, hO One, 
black or white, discovering the blunder, until the astonished ow,ner 
returned and rectified it. 

, A gentleman travellir\g in the interior of Brazil put up for a night at a 
farm-house, furiyshed in the primitive style of the country ; but on the 
table, in company wil h a long tallow candle. wei;e placed a handsome pair 
of plated snuffers and its stand, which he had received as a present from 
Rio de Janeiro. “ What conveniences you invent in Europe !*’ said the 
Brazilian to his guest ; before I received this pretty present, I used, 
after taking off the candle-snuff to Vhrow it about the floor, or perchance 
on the bench wliere I was sitting, or over my clothes— but now, mark tlie 
diffidence ! ’ So saying, he pinched off the long snirff belw^een his thumb 
and finger, put it carefully into the snuffers, and closed them up with a 
look of triumph at his highly- amused spectator. 

But to return : while agriculture and manufactures thus rapidly iinjuoved 
and flourished, commerce on the other hand was absolutely annihilated. 
During the close of Us ])Ort, Assumption resembled a coast where a hun- 
dred ships had run aground, and its storehouses, ns well as those ol the 
ouier principal towns, w'crc heaped with rotting tobacco and the herb of 
Daraguay; the latter, which grows wild in the fuests, being the staple 
commodity of the country, used for making matte, a kind of tea, without 
which the Spanish Americans can scaicely exist. 

Among nurneroujr instances of the breach of hospitality by Francia, one 
singular example of its observance merits being recorded. The bandit 
cliictlain Antigas had done a great deal of injiiiy to Paraguay, both by 
land and on the river, and had incensed Francia yet further by fomenting 
rc\olts among his Indians. N«jverthcless, when one of Antigas's lieu- 
tenants rebelled against him, and forced him to retreat with the wreck of 
his army, he threw himself on the mercy of the Dictator, and his appeal 
was listened to. He w'as conducted by an escort to the capital, where he 
was very anxious to obtain an audience of the Dictator ; but this was 
refused, and he w'as sent to the village of Curngnaty, eighty-five leagues 
north of Assumption. From that place it is impossible for him to escape 
but J)y a desert on the Brazilian side, of which there is very little danger 
.that lie will avail himself, after iht excesses he haf« committed against that 
nation. The Dictator assigned him a house and lands, with thirty-two 
piastres a month (his pay formerly as lieutenant of chasseurs), and 
ordered the govern«r*of the circle to furnish him besides witli whatever 
accommodations he required, and to treat him with great resjiect. It 
appears that since that time Antigas has wished to expiate, at least in 
part, the iniquities he has perpetrated. At the age of sixty he cultivated 
Ins farm with his own hands, and became the father of the poor in Curn- 
gnaty. It is presumed that he is still residing there. 

Among other means of making liiraself master of all that passes in his 
territoiy, Francia has suppressed the post-office ; but the post-masters 
keep their places, in order to expedite official letters, and collect the post- 
age of all others brought J)y private conveyance, for these letters do not 
pass free. The violation of the confidence of letters is so well known, that 
few’ takg the trouble of sealing ihenf. 

Francia does not encourage education, but he throws no obstacles in its 
way : he allows the public elementary schools for boys, which he found 
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e^ab]i$hed at Assumption^ to continue, and takes no ttotioe seve^ 
private seminaries that have lately been formed for both sexes. 

/The city of Assumption is built in the shape of art amphitheatre upon a 
rising CTOund, washed by the river Paraguay. Its streets, in 1820, were 
crooked, irregular, and narrow. The houses, coneisting of only one floor, 
generally stood apart from each other ; they were interspersed with trees, 
little gardens, brushwood, and patches of verdure. Numerous springs 
issued frorn the ground in every part of the town, and formed streams dr 
stagnated into pools ; the rain-water had furrowed the soil, and broken up 
all 1 he sloping streets. Such was the city Francia undertook to remodel ; 
and the description given by the Swiss gentlemen of the effects produced 
by ignorance, miscalculation, and injustice, are aflnost incredible. At the 
end of .four yeai*s the capital of Parairuay piesented the# aspect of a city 
that had been bombarded for several months ; whole streets w'ere seen 
bordered merely by hedges of dry reeds ; and among the thinly-scattered 
houses, but a very few had their fronts towards the street. The individual 
loss and suffering exceeded calculaticm. * 

It may be interesting to give, in conclusion, a few details of the private 
life of Francia, and a few anecdotes concerning him, which will place this 
singular personage in a closer point of view. 

Discovering once (before he became corrupted by the acquisition of 
power) that he was possessor of eight hundred piastres, he thought this 
sum too much for a single person, and he spent it. There seems to have 
really existed originally in the breast of this man somewhat of that simple 
and severe species of virtue wliich is essential in the formation and preser- 
vation of a vepublic. 

The unfavourable change in his disposition when he became Dictator 
perliaps not even he himself can clearly account for; he was past the age 
when any dormant vice, except that of avarice, springs lid in the character ; 
he was not dazzled by the pomp and circumstance exalted rank, nor 
even by that nobler weakness, the desire of lame for he takes no pains 
to display his power, or spread his reputation among foreign nations, nor 
to hand it down to posterity. On the contrary, he carefully shrouds him- 
self, and as lar as possible his dominions, ip haughty seclusion. Admitting 
that he had become convinced that his tjountry in her present state was 
not fitted for republicanism, and that it was requisite for her real welfare 
that absolute ]^ower for a time, at least, should be wielded by one able and 
vigorous hand — still, on assuming that power, had he not the most splendid 
opportunity ever enjoyed by a man, of rendering the most lasting and 
essential benefits to his country ? Admitting oven that it w^as necessary 
for him to rule with a rod of iron in one hand, who w^oiild have blamed 
him had he showered d(«vn blessings wjth the other ? 

One of the strongest and most painful proofs of how little the real good 
of his people lies alithe heart of Francia, is, that no provision appears to 
be made for their government at his death, which may now, from his great 
age, be soon expected. All then will probably relapse into anarchy, unless 
the army take affairs into its own hand, and experience has fully shown 
us what the governor and the governed are then likely to endure. 

The iLiling, or rather the absorbing passion of Francia, is the love of 
power— of power for itself alone ; it is with him a pure, abstracted prin- 
ciple, free from desire of the splendour which usually surrounds it, of the 
wealth which usually supports it, and of the fame which usually succeeds 
it. To this passion is united one more spring of action, and one only— it 
is the fear of assassination “ Even-handed justice returns the chalice to 
his own lips,” — he who inflicts terror on all 'around him is himself its 
greatest slave ; and for one death that he causes, he suffers in imagination 
a thousand, • 

There is one peculiarity which must not be omitted in any scrutiny into 
the causes of Francia s habits of mind. His father was of very eccentric 
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habits, his brdthf^r attd ojie of hia «#?! he Wpldf is 

subject to of h;j^ochoodria, hsre somatinjes dagenmtcd ii>to 
madness: hU tjfiind is thereforo not mund; but while the knowledge oi*' 
this liaist diminishes our wond^jr at the inconsistency of his character, it 
very much increases it s s to the folly of the people, who with such abject 
submission bend down their necks for him to trample on. 

When the hypochondriacal tit comes on, Francia sometimes shuts him- 
self up for several days, but if unhappily he does not do this, he ill-treats 
every one around him, orders arrests, inflicts tlie severest punishments, and 
thinks nothing of issuing a sentence of death. 

On the occasion of an execution, the Dictator himself gives out the ball- 
cartridge*?, and so parsimbnious is he of these materials, tliat he allows but 
three men to each execution ; so that, in more instances than one, the un- 
happy victims liave been dispatched by the bayonet, Francia is a witness 
of these scenes of horror, for the executions lake place always beneath his 
window, and frequently in his actual presence. 

Once, while undeftne influence ofjiis hypochondriacal affection, being 
offended at the intrusion of a poor woman, he gave the following order to 
the sentinel placed in front of his gate : — “ If any passenger should dare to 
fix his eyes upon the front of my house, you will tire at him ; if you miss 
him, this is for a second shot— (handing him another musket loaded with 
hall)— and if you miss again, I shall take care not to missyo'tt.” The order 
being quickly made known through the city, the inhabitants carefully 
avoided passing before this terrible palace, or if any person was obliged to 
do so, he kept his eyes constantly fixed upon the gmund. A fortnight had 
passed without any accident, when an Indian of the tribe of Payagua, who 
knew nothing of the order, slopped to look at the Government-house; the 
sentinel discharged his carbine, but missed him, probably intentionally: 
the report of fire-arms brought out the Dictator, and when the cause was 
made known to hiih. he revoked the order, averring that he did not recol- 
lect ever having given it. 

Francia w’as never married ; but in his earlier days he w’as by no means 
insensible to the charms of the fair sex; howeyer, on becoming Dictator, 
he abjured them altogether, and at the same time relinquished play. The 
only being for w’hom he seemed to have any lasting attachment was a sis- 
ter, who was usually in charge of his country-house ; but so jealous is he 
of his authority, that he sent her away, because she took upon herself to 
order a slave to he chastised. He has nephews, hut apparently takes no 
interest in them ; when ho became Dictator he dismissed two, who were 
officers in the army, only from the fear that they might presume upon their 
relationship. One he confined in irons four years for liaving at a ball (it 
seems people dance even in Paraguay!) struck ^ man who had insulted 
him ; and another passed a year in the public prison for having employed 
one of the militiwy band in a serenade which he gavQjiis mistress. 

At tlie commencemevntof Francia s dictatorship for life, while the people 
were not yet sufficiently trained for their yoke, when he rode out on horse-; 
back he was escorted by hussars; two went before and one followed him ; 
it was their duty to see tliat every person on the load stopped in the most 
respectful manner as he passed. At a subsequent period, Francia required 
his attendants to drive back on the highway all who presented themselves ; 
and the blows of the flat pai*t of the sabre, with which these directions 
were enforced, very soon disgusted the curious. 

He imprisoned the wife of a conspirator, who. upon the arrest of her 
husband, took the resolution of joining together the broken threads of the 
conspiracy. Though detected and put in irons, she still repeated every 
day, “ Had I a thousand lives to lose, I would risk them all to destroy this 
monster I'* 

A wonian out of jealousy accused her lover of having uttered offensive 
expressions against the Dictator, who ordered the unfortunate man to re- 
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cdive a blew* 5 but the tef ^as so avew ta dlag^apefiil 

puniahmeut; that begged to be abot rather than, u<M<»gO Mt «tud hia 
jequest vras immediately complied iwith. The Dictator, howeyer^ wa« 
never known to reward either a spy or informer ; on the contrary, he §0 
justly appr^iated their character, that he dismissed some officers who bad 
acted for him in that capacity, as soon as he haS no further use for their 
services. 

Since 1820, Francla has taken no part in public woi-ship, and has seized 
every occasion to show his dislike to the established religion. To a com* 
mandant, who asked him for the image of a saint, that he might place $> 
newly-constructed fortress under its protection, he answered — “ 0 people 
of Paraguay, how long will you remain idiots ! JVhen I was a Cathpliq I 
believed as you do, but now I know that bullets arc the best saints you 
can have on the frontiers.’* * 

To give an idea of the instruction of the clergy, one anecdote will be 
enough. In the vale of Ita, about thirty miles from the capital, there is a 
community of Indians, subjects of Paraguay, who had curate, the son Of 
a warrior, on whom the king of Spaiif had conferred the title of Don, in 
reward for some service. This title, which the courtesy of modern times 
extends to all who have the least pretension to gentility, descended by right 
to his son, the curate, who, it appears, had been regularly educated for the 
Church. He was a kind, hospitable, social man, much beloved in tlufi 
neighbourhood, and sought after by all travellers. There were three points 
on which he piqued himself; his groat sobriety, the abundance and excel- 
lence of his table, and his deep knowledge of sacred histoiy. It was no 
doubt his superiority on the last point which, in despite of his reputation 
for gallantry, attracted all the fair penitents of the countiy round. As a 
specimen of his scriptural erudition, he maintained that the Sacred 
Founder of our religion (w^hose name I dare not mention in such a sen- 
tence as this) “ and Mahomet were very intimate friends; that they met 
frcquonlly to discuss certain points of their respective religions, and that 
many an evening had they passed together, sitting on the same cloth, and 
smoking out of tlie same hookah.” 

Besides the neighbours and strangers that usually met at the Padre's 
hospitalile board, its benefits were extended to fifteen eats and oiie-third 
that number of dogs, which daily surrounded it, and were fed from the liand 
of their benevolent master. The Padre in the hot weather regularly un- 
dressed for dinner; sitting down only in a pair of long drawers, trimmed 
at the ankles with lace, and a scarf thrown over his shoulders ; of these he 
had a great variety, worked' by the fair penitents aforesakb Indeed the 
Paraguays, although fond and vain of dress on occasions of show, are very 
indifferent to it as an object of decency and comfort. Both sexes are 
permitted, especially in thfreountry, to unclothed, until they are well 
advanced in their teens; if a young girl be sent on a message to a neigh- 
bouring farm, she merely throws a scarf over her head, its ends hanging 
negligently down in front, and thus trudges along \jnite unconscious of 
the surprise her singular appearance excites m the passing stranger. From 
this complete freedom they spring up strait and well-proportioned : “I 
could not help,” says the informant of the present writer, comparing 
them to the palm-trees around ; they were as graceful and as pliant, and 
like them, too, their beads alone were covered.^’ 

Francia is much praised for his disinterestedness in regard to money : 
his private fortune has never been increased by his elevation; he has never 
accepted a present, and his salary is always in arrear. He is not forgetful , 
of the claims of old fellowship or kindness, provided they are accompanied 
with diffidence and great respect. 

The Dictator admits of no confidant; he has never been known b) take 
counsel of any one, nor can any one boast of ever having exercised influ-* 
enee over him. 
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I knew an officer,’* says our liberated fellow-countryman, ** of the 
Dictator s body-iuard, who was supposed to be making rapid progress in 
his favour ; he d^not however stand his ground long ; he was dismissed,, 
and having no family who could support him, was reduced to become a day- 
labourer in the fields, pne day, while strolling in the neighbourhood of 
the city, I saw this individual, naked from the waist upwards, occupied in 
roasting sweet mandioca for his dinner. 

“ The body-guard,” he continues, “ was composed of about a hundred 
picked men, the tallest and handsomest that could be found in the country. 
The lieutenant, by whom the guard w^as commanded, was a young man oC 
very little education, although the son of parents in easy circumstances. 
From his situation aboutj the person of the Dictator, he was much looked 
up to by many,^nd was considered as possessing favour at head-quarters. 
This youth grew uncommonly vain, and scarcely knew how to walk or 
dress, till at last not a day passed without producing some new or extrava- 
gant article of apparel. Francia saw with displeasure his monkey-Jike 
behaviour, and one morning, when he presumed to appear at parade in an 
extraordinarily-shaped and orname?ited jacket, he called him, and with 
some familiarity asked where he had got his pretty jacket? — * You look 
extremely well in it,' said Francia, ‘ but I think you would look still better 
if you were to take off your trousers, and wear it without them, after the 
fashion of your countrymen.' The poor fellow was obliged to take the 
hint, strip, and walk a turn or two before the Dictator, who complimented 
him on his appearance, and appealed to the soldiers as to whether he had 
not suggested a striking improvement After this scene his services were 
no longer required.” 

This corps looked well; it was clothed in a handsome manner, and 
Was much esteemed by Francia for a time : when in good humour he ^^as 
in the habit of calling it his corps of Frenchified Russians,” thereby 
meaning, “ barbarians in progress of civilization.” However, it finally 
incurred his displeasure and was disbanded. 

Francia treats his officers with very little ceremony; when displeased 
lie abuses them in the presence of the soldiers, as though they wore his 
menial servants, thus aiming at diminishing their importance and increas- 
ing his ow'n. 

The death of a person, in his service, under the following melancholy 
circumstances, produced a great effect upon the mind of the Dictator, and 
was followed by some beneficial consequences. About the middle of 1 824, 
a young man (of whose capacity Francia entertained a high opinion, and 
for whom he had created the office of secretary of state) having committed 
some trifling errors in the exercise of his functions became alarmed for the 
consequences. Dreading to be reproached or dismissed by the Dictator, 
he resolved to drown himself, though, as first uiT^cer of the government, he 
might have effected his escape. Before dying, he wrote a letter to the 
Dictator, in which he gave an account of his official conduct, adding, that 
in the position in which he stood, he considered that flight would dishonour 
liis countiy and disgrace his name. The Dictator was moved ; he per- 
ceived how heavily his yoke bore even upon those who were most devoted 
to him. He was induced to hint that the time was not far distant when 
Paraguay might enjoy some liberty. Imprisonments became less frequent ; 
none but criminals were sentenced to death, and the denunciations of in- 
formers were more disregarded : he punished, too, in his army, some 
instances of oppression and insolence towards the people. In short, Para- 
guay, from that moment, began to breathe somewhat more freely, and the 
self-sacrifice of this honourable and heroic youth w'as at least not made in 
vain. 

The Swiss travellers describe the Dictator as a man of middle stature, 
with regular features, and those fine black eyes which characterize the 
Creoles of Soutlf America ; and as having a most penetrating look, with a 
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strong expression of distrust. On their first introduction Iw wore the 
ofHcial costume, which consisted of a blue laced coat# (the uniform of a 
Spanish general,) waistcoat, breeches, stockings of white silk, and shoes 
with gold buckles. He was then sixty-two years of ag^, but did not appear 
more than fifty. At the commencement of a conversation he is haughty 
and intimidating, but if met with firmness, he fioftcns down, and finishes, 
when in a good humour, by conversing very agreeably ; and he is then 
perceived to be a man of great talent and extensive acquirements. He is 
a devoted admirer of Napoleon, whose downfall he always deplores; ho 
contemplated with much interest his portrait when shown to him by the 
Swiss gentlemen ; he had in his possession a caricature of Napoleon, which 
he had mistaken for a portrait, until his visitors explained the German 
inscription that was underneath it. They believe that it rnust have been 
this caricature that suggested to the Dictator the idea#of adding to his 
costume an enormous badge in imitation of the clumsy star with which 
Napoleon is decorated in that piece. Francia also showed the strangers 
Ills library, whicli, together with the best Spanish authors, contained tbe 
w'orks of Voltaire, Rousseau, Haypal, llollin, &c. •He possessed, also, 
some mathematical instruments, globes, and maps — among the latter the 
best map of Paraguay that is to be found in the country. From the know- 
ledge of the constellations, which he ticqiiired by means of his celestial 
globe, and of the localities of his own territory by the map, it is imagined 
hy the jicople that he is an astrologer, but he himself does not encourage 
this notion. , i r 

In the last interview Dr. Rcnger had with Francia, when at the end ol 
six years he and his friend had conceived hope from the English being per- 
mitted to depart, and ventured to ask for passports, Francia listened to the 
request wulhout replying to it, Imt desired Dr. Reiigcr to go and inspect 
sdme forty or fifty recruits who had fallen sick. On his rcinrn, Francia 
asked him several (juestions about his travels in the interior ol Pai agujiy, 
and what he intended publishing. lie appeared to bti very well sal i shed 
with the recognition of the new republics hy J^ngTand, and said, “ jlie 
Froneli government was wn*ong not to liaNC been beforehand with Die 
English. The analogy between the characters ol'bolh nations, a coimnon 
religion, and llic nature of the produce and manufactures of France, which 
are better adapted to the wants of tliese countries, seemed to call for 
amicable relations, which would have opened new and invaluable channels^ 
to French commerce. Rut that governmeut, instead of signalizing itsell 
])y an act of liberality, which w as in perfect conformity with the interests 
oi' France, has preferred maintaining, hy a ruinous expedition, a loitering 
Ihroiio, the fall of which it can only defer, but not ultimately prevent. 1 
should not be surprised to see that government making an attack upon 
our republics in the na^^f^^of Ferdinand the Seventh, and that is one oi 
my reasons for not permitting the FreiTch who are here to depart. With 
regard to your request, we shall consider of it.” The result oi this con- 
versation IS known to the reader. One motive foiwthc delay in granting 
the request was, that the Dictator wdshed to have 3,ppointed J)r. Kenger 
chief physician to the troops, with the direction of a new railitaiy hospital 
he intended to establish. , 

Francia’s household consists of four slaves — a ncgio, one male and two 
female mulattoes, whom he treats with great mildness. He leads a very 
regular life— the first rays of the sun rarely find him in bed. As soon as ne 
rises, the negro brings a chafing-dish, a kettle, and a pitcher of water, wnicli 
i.s heated in his presence, Francia then prepares with the greatest possime 
care his mate, or. Paraguay tea; having taken this, he w’alks under the inte- 
rior peristyle that looks upon the court, and snSokes a cigar, which he nrst 
takes care to unroll, in order to ascertain that there is nothing dangerous 
in it, though it is his own sister who manufactures them for hink At six 
o'clock the barber arrives— a filthy, ragged, and drunMi mulatto, but the 
Aiarc/t,— VOL. XLHi. no. clxxi, a 
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only member of the faculty in whom he confides. If the Dictator be in 
good humour he diats with hinv, and often in this manner makes use of 
him to prepare the public for his projects. This barber may be said to be 
his official gazette (no new incident, by the by, in the annals of history). 
He then puts on his dressing-gown of printed ^galico, and repairs to the 
outer peristyle, where he 'walks up and down, and receives at the same 
time those persons who are admitted to an audience. At seven he enters 
his closet, where he remains until nine, when the officers and other func- 
tionaries come to make their reports and receive his orders* At eleven 
o'clock the principal secretary brings the papers that are to be submitted 
to his inspection, and writes from his dictation until noon, when all the 
officers retire, and Francig. sits down to table. His dinner, which is ex- 
tremely frugal, he always orders himself; when the cook returns from market, 
she deposits her Jirovisions at the door of her master s closet, who comes 
out and selects what he wishes for his own use. After dinner he takes 
his siesta; on awaking, he takes his mate and smokes a cigar, after 
observing the same precautions as in the morning. From this until four 
or five he is occupied with business, when the escort to attend him on his 
promenade arrives ; the barber then enters and dresses his hair while his 
iiorse is saddling. During his ride Francia inspects the public works and 
the barracks, pai-ticutarly those of the cavalry, where a habitation is pre- 
paring for him. While riding, though surrounded by his escort, he is 
armed with a sabre and a pair of doubie-barrelled pocket pistols. He re- 
turns home about night-fall, and sits down to study until nine, when he 
takes his supper, consisting of a roasted pigeon and a glass of wine. 
If the weather be fine he again walks under the peristyle, where he often 
remains till a very late hour. At ten o'clock he gives the watch-word, and 
on returning into the house he fastens all the doors himself. 

For several months in the year he resides at the cavalry barracks, wlfich 
are outside the city, about a quarter of a league from his usual residence ; 
but there his manner of living is the same, except that he sometimes takes 
the pleasures of the chace. In the apartments that he occupies there are 
always arms within his reach ; pistols are hung upon the walls, or placed 
upon the table near him ; and sabres, the greater number unsheathed, are 
to be found in every corner. Ttijs fear of assassination is also shown in 
the etiquette prescribed at his a^idiences : the person admitted must not 
approach nearer to the Dictator than six paces, until he makes him a sign to 
advance, and even then he must always stop at the distance of three paces, 
—his arms must be held close to liis body, and his hands open and hang- 
ing down, so that it may be evident that he has no concealed weapons. 
The officers even are not permitted to enter his presence with swords by 
their sides. He is pleased, however, that the person addressing him 
should look him straigtit in the face, and retiwiP^^rompt and positive an- 
swers. He told Dr. Renger one day, when atxiut to open the body of one 
of the natives, to see if his countrymen had not one Done more than the 
usual number in thqir*fnecks, which prevented them from holding up their 
heads and speaking out. Alas! it was the fetter on the mind, beyond 
the skill of the physician to remove, that bowed down their necks. 

In the foregoing sketch it has been the writer’s object rather to excite 
than to giatiiy curiosity. It is impossible but that great interest will })re- 
vail towards raraguay on the death of its singular ruler : none can con- 
template with indifference the idea of this fine province, with its docile 
and industrious population, being given up to anarchy, and gradually 
returning to the waste desert from whence it has been struggling to 
emerge. 

Rio de Janeiro^ Juli/y 1834. 
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WAS I RIGHT, OR WAS I NOT 2 

Was 1 right, or was I not ? 

fhe age exact I cannot tell, 

But ’twas some time in teens, I wot, 

That I cai^e out a dashihg belle. 

My mother called me “ hare-brain’d chit/* 

But that I heeded ne'er a jot, 

For little Miss must ftirt a Mt. 

Was 1 right, or was 1 not ? 

Away I sparkled in the ring ; 

And soon Was known as mlse and fair. 

Oh ! ’tis a dear, delightful thing 
When first we make a swain des]l)air. 

There was young Frederick all on Are, 

Who j,owed and swore-^I know not what— 
Of course I left him to expire. 

Was I right/ or was I not ? 

Dear me ! I felt a tridc' sftd, 

When all eried out “ What have yOu done 1" 
For, sure enough, I loved the lad ; 

But who’d fake up’ wdlh number one ? 

So mve t amour ! I gaily cried. 

And he, poor wretch, was soon forgot, — 

For rd an hundred sparks beside. 

W^as I right, or was I not ? 

Some shook their heads, but I had skill ^ 

Lovers and friends I went on winning. 

What will you have? I flirted still,— 

Because I flirted at beginning. 

A long gay train I led awa/; 

Young Cupid sure was in the plot : 

I thought the spell would last for aye 
Was I right, or was I not ? 

But now 'tis come into ray head 
That 1 must grow discreet and sage ; 

For there are hints my charms have fled, 

And I aJi[d’oach a ceitain age.*’ 

So the next offer— that’s my plan— 
ril nail, decisive, on the spot ; 

’Tis time that Td secured my man. 

Ami right, or am I not ? 

But ah ! though gladly I’d say !‘ Yes,” 

The looks of all the men say “ No.” 

Who Would have tliought 't would come to tliisr ? 

But mother says, “ I told you So!” 

Friends, lovers, danglers, now are gone: 

IS ot one is lett of all the lot, 

And I’m a “ maiden all forlorn !” 

Is it right, or is it not? 


2 A 2 
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MY HONOURABLE FRIEND BOB. 

It was at a public school that I first became acquainted with my 
friend Bob Burnaby ; he was then a little round-faced, curly-pated boy 
about ten years of age; and I, being two years his senior, and there 
existing some intimacy between our parents, he was put under my espe- 
cial protection. Bobby had been a spoiled child (the only one possessed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Burnaby,) and until his tenth year the world had been 
to him a world of pies and tarts, of comfits and comforts ; his will had 
been the regulator of Jhe paternal mansion, and his pleasure the main 
object promoted by his mother. 

All this enefed (that is, as far as the young gentleman^s residence at 
Burnaby Hall was concerned) in those roots of all evil, idleness and 
ignorance : and some rash and glaring acts of insubordination having 
brought upon Bob’s head the wrrth of his father (whose head, by the 
by, was more in error than his son’s,) the youngs reprobate had sudden 
notice to quit ; and in spite of the threats, entreaties, and hysterics of 
Mrs. Burnaby, he was immediately borne off to the academic shades 
superintended by the Rev. Dr. Rearpepper. 

I soon became very fond of Bob ; we naturally feel attached to those 
who cling to us for support, and everything was so new to him, poor fel- 
low, that without me he was miserable. By day and by night he was 
my appendage ; he sat on the same form, at the same desk, casting up 
his little sums, or writing his little exercises ; and at night his little bed 
was close to mine, and he used to talk to me about papa and mama, and 
the big dog Ponqjey, till he talked himself to sleep. At that very early 
age Bob had acefuired a taste for extravagance; his money always 
burned a hole in his little breeches pocket, and when it was gone many a 
shilling did he borrow of me, and more did he owe to Mrs. Puffy, the 
fat vender of pastry, whose residence w as down the street.^' 

These premature extra vag^inces, petty as they certainly were, of 
course led to little difficulties ; and perhaps th^ worst result likely to 
arise from early embarrassments is, the habit of fibbing, and making a 
mystery and a concealment of troubles, which nothing but candour 
could really remedy. And thus it was with Bob : had I not loved him, 
and been a real friend, he would have forfeited my friendship a liundred 
times ; so often did he borrow, so often did, He promise repayment, and 
80 often did he forget to fulfd the promises he* voluntarily made. But 
no, I wrong him, he did hot foiget; I always saw that he felt infinitely 
more annoyed than, P did, when he stood before me a defaulter, and his 
flushed cheek and moistened eyes proved that he endured humiliation, 
and that at hear the was even then my honourable friend. 

At sixteen I left Dr. Rearpepper’s establishment, and many were the 
tears that poor Bob slied at iny departure : he said nothing about the 
nine shillings and fourpence that he owed me, but when I said, “ Bob, 
be sure you write to me,” I suspect that he almost expected me to add, 
“ and don’t forget to enclose the money.” 

During my residence at Oxford we never met ; at first our interchange 
of letters was frequent, and the style of our communications most aftec- 
tioiiate : but gradually a change came over the spirit of our dream, and 
for a wliole year | heard nothing of him. At length, by the coach came 
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a aplendidly-bound copy of a work which he knew to •be my favourite, 
. and in the title-page was written my name, and underneath the words 
“ from his affectionate and grateful friend. Bob.*’ 

“ Yes,” thought I, “ as I read the inscription, “ and still thou art 
my honourable friend.” Bob, after so long a period had elapsed, was 
naturally ashamed to send me the few shillings which he owed me ; but 
he could not be happy till he, had spent many pounds on a gift which 
was intended to repay me. With the parcel I received a letter announc- 
ing his having entered the army, and adding that he was about to join 
his regiment, which was then on foreign station. He entreated me 
not to suppose from his long silence that he had forgotten me ; and in 
short, there was so much warmth of heart in the whole letter, that Bob 
was reinstated in my good graces, and I wrote him a most affiictionate 
reply, assuring him that whenever we met he would find me unaltered. 

After quitting Oxford, I travclledton the continent for ms^ny months, 
and on my return to England I found ipy friend Bob at an hotel in Bond- 
street, and in every sense of the word “ a gay man about town.” 

Ours was more like the re-union of boys after a summer’s vacation, 
than the meeting of men who had seen something of the world ; wc 
could talk only of the past, of frolic, and of fun ; and while arm in 
arm we ranged the streets of the west end, we laughed almost as much, 
and were really nearly as thoughtless, as in the days when together we 
ranged the playground of old Rearpepper. 

Whatever I may have been. Bob was indeed unchanged ; and not 
alone in spirits and temper, for I soon found that his old habits had 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his strength. He still 
retained his sweet tooth,” and daily did he lead fhe into Gunter’s or 
Grange’s (nay often into both in turn,) and there I saw him indulge, 
as he used of old in the habitation of Mrs. Pufiy ; the only difference 
was that his dainties were somewhat lyore refined, and more expen- 
sive ; for, alas ! I soon saw that the old ftijunction, “ Put it down to my 
bill,” had by no means fallen into disuse. I also saw, with regret, that 
all other tradespeople were most impartially dealt with by Bob in the 
same way ; and I saw him take possession of trinkets, coats, bats, and 
boots, without considering it requisite to take his purse out of his pocket. 

Now, I knew that Bob would eventually, in all probability, be ex- 
ceedingly well off, but I greatly doubted his having it then in his power 
to pay for one-fourth oft the valuable ’articles which I saw him so im- 
ceremoniously take possession of. I one day ventured to speak to him 
on the subject, and from his embarrassed mannel’,iand the deepened 
colour in his cheek, I saw that he felt the truth of what I said ; but I 
soon found that wdth the old error, he still retained the old bad habit of 
fibbing to endeavour to conceal it ; and the consequence was that we 
spent our evening together with much more reserve than usual. The 
next morning I forgot all that had passed, for Bob ran to my bedside to 
inform me that he was ordered to India, and must leave London in a day 
or two : he showed me his letters, and it was evident that he must pre- 
pare for his immediate departure. We breakfasted together, and during 
the repast the waiter was continually presenting him with wafered notes, 
and it appeared that several persons had called very earnestly wishing to 
see him. I had my suspicions about these visitations, but said nothing. 

Immediately after breakfast Bob took* my and requested me to 
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>valk with him ancj after pacing through sevijral an4 

unusual silenco, and vit}i a» appearance of agitation in bis infuner, he 
suddenly addressed me. 

“ There is no altematke,” said he, I must go,.’! 

“ You must indeed, J3ob,’* I replied, upless you are 4etair\e4.'** . 

“ Detained /” said Boh, blushing, how do you mean ?” 

“ Pardon me,” I answered, “ but really few young men couJd gn Pn 
as you liave lately done, and be prepared for a departure so suddep ; now, 
my dear Bob, you know what my dnances are ; you know I have lite- 
rally nothing to spare,^^ hnt if knowing this, you tliiuk I can be of 
temporary use to you, command me.” 

Boh grasped ipy and jus eyes watered, hut bo vvas ashamed to 
own the extent of his incumbrances ; he therefore hastily answered — 

“ This is like yourself, my dear friend, aud at the moment you may 
indeed serve me hj putting your name to a bill.” 

“ Not of large amount, Bob, I trust?” 

No — yes — larger, I fear, than ” 

“ If it be a large sum, Bob, you know that if your draft is not 
honoured when it is due I shall go to prison instead of you.” 

“ Never,” said Boh, with a fervour and an evidence of deep feeling 
which I could not distrust, 

“ Well, then, what is the sum?” said I. 

“ First let me tell you some circumstances which press heavily on niy 
heart,” said Bob } not here— come with me this way.” 

And in solemn silence he led me to Park-lane, 

“ What can ajl this mean ?” said I, at last 

“ Hush !” said, Boh, “ you see that house ?” 

And he pointed to a very handsome and Avell-appointed mansion. 
Two footmen in splendid liveries were standing at the door^ receiving 
cards from the window of a coroneted carriage. 

“ See the house ? ” I replied; “ to be sure I do ; and what then ? ” 

“ That house is owped by ope of the richest commoners in England.” 

I should thinh so,” I answered. 

“ He has an only daughter,” said Boh. 

“ Has he? ” said I. 

“ His sole heiress,” added Bob.. 

And again I answered, What then? ” 

" I am ashamed of having concealed all so long from so dear a 
friend,” murmured Bob. 

‘‘ All what 

“ But the secret was not my own.” 

“ What secret ? ” 

That lovely girl ! ” 

Upon my word, Bob,” I cried, “ you put me out of all patience.” 

I have won that girl’s affections.” 

The heiress ! ” said I. 

“ She loves me,” whispered Bob. 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” J exclaimed, “ this is news indeed. You have 
no occasion for assistaufce froip a j)9or fellow like me.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Bob, “ you, have not heard all ; she loves me— to mad- 
ness Ibves me — poor dea^ girl ! But rich as her father is, were he to 
suppose that I am iivvoked, he would forbid the match.” 
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“ A very sensibW’oVd man.” 

“ That way be ; but there ia another obstacle — ^njy rank* Clara will 
not coii*ent to marry apy thing below a Captain.*’ 

I could not reprcBs a faugh. 

• “ It is a foible perhaps,” said Bob, rather piqued ; hut it is her 
only one, and I must humour it ; but my promotion depends on my 
going to India, and——” 

“ Well, well,” said I, “ I understand all this; but tell me at once 
what you wish me to do for you ?” 

To put your name to a draft for one hundred and ninety pounds,” 
faltered Bob. , ^ 

“ Mercy on me ! what a sum ! ” said I ; “ however,* it must be done, 

and when the draft becomes due ” 

“ I will honourably pay it.” 

“ If not, to prison I go ; and nojv let us return tb our hotel.” 

“ One moment,” said Bob ; I love to look at the house.” ^ 

“ At the casket which contains the gem? ” said I. 

“ Yes, and for your sake too Hove to look at it. You sec those three 
windows shaded with sky-blue silk curtains ? Oh ! such a little room 
that is ! and that room I always mean to be your own exclusively^ when 
I am master of the mansion. Such a room ! the furniture so exqui- 
site ! and such a view of the park ! But come, we’ll talk all that over 
while we are at dinner.” 

Before that meal was half finished, Bob seemed quite to have reco- 
vered his spirits ; and I could not help suspecting, that as the prospect 
of an immediate separation did not seem to depress Jiim, he loved the 
lady less than he loved her gold. 

I can’t imagine, Bob,” said I, when you contrived to win your 
divinity ; you and I have been for months almost inseparable, and—” 
“ Ask no questions,” said Bob ; “ t]je secret is not my own.” 

Not entirely, certainly,” I replied; “ so I will not interrogate you 
farther. Is she to inherit that house in Park-lane from her father ? ” 

“ To be sure she is ; and siwh a house as it is ! and that room which 
I mean for you ! you are fond of a hot bath ? ” 

“ Very.” 

“ Tliere is a sky-blue silk sofa in that room, and when you touch a 
spring, it flies up (I dqp’tj, exactly know how), and turns into the most 
delightful white marble* hath ! ” 

“ How very nice! ” said I. 

“ Yes, and so very complete I three cocks ! ” *• 

“ Three 1 ^ said I ; “ two you mean.” 

“ No, no, three,” replied Bob ; “ one for hot water ” 

“ Yes,” said 1. 

“ And one for cold—” 

Well, that makes fwo,” said I. 

“ And one,” said Bob, “ for eau-de-Cologne}^ 

In the evening I put my name to BoVs draft, and the next morning 
we parted with mutual expressions of regret. , 

I missed him sadly, and it so happened that after he went, many un- 
toward circumstances occurred, which having first materially, lowered 
my resources, next effectually lowered my spirits, and I used to saunter 
through our old haunts looking like the ghost of his companion. 
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When he was gone, I became acquainted with many circujmstances 
connected with his oxpenditure which perfectly astounded me ; and at 
the end of four months (exactly two months before it Vas to become 
due), I had every reason to doubt whether the draft for one hundred 
and ninety pounds would ever be paid. I was conscious of my own 
utter inability to pay it ; and I therefore existed for a week or two in 
a state of mental excitement not to be described. One day after break- 
fast I sallied forth more dolorous than usual, and after wandering about 
for some time, I found myself in Park-lane, opposite the identical man- 
sion inhabited by B6b*s irftended. 

Ah ! thought I, “ were Bob now in possession of that house, all 
would go well with us ; his heart is in the right place, poof fellow^, but 
alas ! before he puts me in possession of that sky-blue apartment, with 
the hot water, and tlie cold, and the eau-de- Cologne, I may be in prison 
and my name disgraced.^’ 

As i looked towards the balcony of the drawing-room, I saw a female 
watering some geraniums ; and suddenly turning her head towards me, 
she seemed to recognize my person, and gave me a familiar nod. 

1 soon discovered it was my old friend and near connexion Mrs. 
Simmons, and beckoning me to the window, she exclaimed, “ Oh ! I’m 
delighted to sec you — we only came to town yesterday — we are on a visit 
to Mr. Molcswortb — pray come in, and I’ll introduce you.*' 

I knocked at the hall door in a state of mind not to be described — the 
Iiall door of a house in which I anticipation) already possessed a 
room of my own, with sky-blue curtains, and a bath overflowing with 
eau-de-Cologiic ! i walked up stairs, and my friend Mrs. Simmons 
leccivcd me at the drawing-room door, and introduced me to Mr. Moles- 
worth (an old gentleman in a pair of gouty shoes) and his only daughter 
(a lovely fair-l)aired girl of about eighteen). 

In this family I sjient many happy days ; and being, though unknown 
to her, so well acquainted with tfie secret of the young lady’s heart, I 
became more intimate with her than I could have been with any one 
else without incurring the imputation of “ serious intentions.” In this 
instance, however, my knowledge of the fair heiress’s engagement to 
another person made me feel perfectly at my ease ; and we became the 
talk of all our acquaintances, without my being the least aware that we 
were engaged even in a little flirtation > A na 

To my utter astonishment, Mrs. Simmons came to me one day (it 
was the day before that on which Bob’s draft was to become due), and 
with a knowing look*asked me why I was so out of spirits ; 1 gave im 
evasive reply, for I did not choose to own the paltry pecuniary difficulty 
which was threatening to overpower me. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Simmons ; go boldly and make your offer ; 
your connexions are unexceptionable, and whatever your present income 
may he, your ])rospects are excellent ; besides, she has enough for both.” 
And pray,” I replied, “ who do you mean by shc?'^ 

Miss Molesworth, to be sure,” said my friend, ‘‘ I am sure she is 
attached to you, and 

“ You know nothing about it,” said I, “ for I can tell you that ’’ 

I hesitated, for I had no riglit to betray Bob’s secret. 

Well,” said Mrs. Simmons, “ here she comes, and I will leave you 
together.” 
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With these words exit Mrs. Simmons at one door, «nd the same 
moxnent enters Mias Molesworth at the other. 

What is the matter?’’ said the young lady, earnestly, “ you seem 
agitated ! what has happened ?” 

“ Are we alone said I, after a pause. “ It is better that I should be 
explicit.” 

Miss Molesworth started, coloured, and cast down her eyes. Had I 
been a favoured lover on the point of making my avowal of attachment, 
she could not have been more embarrassed. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said I, “ I am Bob’s l^st friend ; and I know 
your secret.” 

“ My secret !” cried Miss Molesworth. 

“ Yes, dear lady,” I answered, I am, as I told you before, the inti- 
mate friend of Bob.” 

Of Bob !” said she. 

Yes,” I answered, taking her hand, Pm Bob’s old schoolfellow.” 

“ And pray. Sir,” said she, withdrawing her hand, “ who is Bob ?” 

“ Do not distress yourself,” I whispered, do not think it necessary 
to conceal anything from me ; before he left England Bob told me all.” 

“ All what?” cried, Miss Molesworth. 

“ Your mutual attachment — your engagement,” I replied. 

Miss Molesworth started up, colouring crimson ; at first she could not 
articulate, but at last she said — “ I know not, Sir, to what I am to 
attribute this conduct. I have been attached to no one — engaged to no 
one — I know not of whom it is you speak. I had considered you, Sir, 
in the light of a friend ; but now, Sir, now ” • 

She eould say no more, but sank on a chair besMe me in a flood of 
tears. A mist at the moment fell from my eyes ; I saw at once the 
frill extent Of Bob’s unpardonable falsehood, and the distressing cer- 
tainty flashed on my mind, that his draft would be dishonoured. 

Mrs. Simmons entered at the moment? and found us both apparently 
})lunged into the depths of despair. Miss Molesworth was in an instant 
weeping on her shoulder, and before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
without my knowing exactly how it happened, I found myself breathing 
forth vows of love to the young lady, and exulting in my discovery that 
her engagement to my friend Bob was a fable. 

Miss Molesworth referred me to her father, but I read in her large 
blue eyes that she did not dislike me ; I therefore retired to my bed that 
night full of love and hope, and dreamt of driving my wife in a chariot 
drawn by six dre^ons, over the mangled body of Burnaby. 

The next morning my first thought was of my approaching interview 
with Mr. Molesworth ; but, alas ! it was soon followed by my recollec- 
tion of Bob’s draft, and the too great probability that, before niglit, I 
should be in durance vile for the amount. My own resources were at 
the moment inadequate to meet the demand, and could I ask a rich man 
to let me marry his daughter, and expect that his first act would be to 
})ay one hundred and ninety pounds to extricate me from a prison ! 

At length T made up my mind to walk to Bo|)’s banker’s, and at once 
ascertain the worst ; I did so, and on my arrival I was astounded at 
being informed by a clerk, that Mr. Burnaby had provided ftmds for 
the payment of his draft.” 

So far I had wronged my honourable friend ; and I was therefore 
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able to appear in Park-lane in excellent spiritst The conrae*’ of my 

tnie love” did, for a wonder, ** run smooth,” and all our preliminaries 
having been fidalfy arranged, the Molesworths left town for the fiimily 
seat in Wiltshire, and I remained to arrange some legal and other 
matters which would in all probability detain me for a couple of months. 

I was sitting in tny own room rather out of spirits the morning after my 
trite love’s departure, when the door opened, and in came Bob I He 
was SO evidently delighted to see me again, that I Could not help re- 
ceiving him kindly. He spoke of the obligation I had conferred on him 
previous to his departure ; and after frankly acknowledging the gratifica- 
tion I bad felt at his punctuality, I said — “ And now. Bob, that you have 
the rank of Captain, nothing can interpose to prevent your marriage.” 

My marriage.!” said Bob, blushing all over. 

Yes,” I replied, laughing m my sleeve ; “ your in?u*riage with the 
heiress of Park-lnile !” 

“ Oh !” cried Bob, starting from his chair and pressing my hand, 
‘‘ never — never I entreat you mehtion that subject again.” 

“Why so?” said I. 

“ It is all off,” sighed Bob. 

“ Off!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said Boh ; the traitress! — ^hut I cannot speak on the sub- 

ject — never name it again.” 

I of course promised to obey him, and for some days we enjoyed our- 
selves very much in the old way. One morning he came to me in real 
distress, and told me that his tailor had threatened to amst him for the 
amount of his bilj ; I offered to go and speak to the man, and endeavour 
to persuade him tot give Bob time. 

“If he will only give me a month,” said Bob. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I can hut try him ;” and away I went. 

The tailor was inexorable \ but he told me that if I would become 
responsible for the payment ot^ the debt in a month, he would consent 
to wait ; if not, he was determined to arrest Boh that day. I hesitated 
for a moment, and then recollecting his prompt payment of the hundred 
and ninety pounds, I made myself responsible for tho amount of the bill, 
and then returned to congratulate my friend. When I had told him 
what I had done, he started up and exclaimed, “ You do not mean it, 
you cannot have made yourself responsible for the amount of that 
fellow’s bill?” ‘ 

“ I have, I assure you,” said I. 

“ Then,” said Bph', “ you will have to pay it; I shall not have the . 
money myself— I never asked you to incur the responsibility — I never 
expected it, and all I can say is, that you will have to pay.” 

“ My dear Bob,” said I, “it will not he in my power— I am pecu- 
liarly situated; at the end of a month I shall be most particularly 
engaged, and paying this will be out of tlie question.” 

Still Boh protested that he had never asked me ta become responsible, 
and it ended in his leaving me in a very ill huihour. My engagements 
with legal persons employed me for days together in the City, and I saw 
very little of Bob. "When we did meet, my manner was cold and con- 
strained, and it was not till within a day or two of the expiration of the 
month fhat I had time to think of the very inopportune atod annoying 
responsibility which I had incurred. That very day I met Boh, and 
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spoke to him most earnestly and seriously about the 4 )ayn>ent ; -but he 
sighed most deeply — told me how much he lamented my having engaged 
to make the payment, and pathetically bemoaned th^ emptiness of his 
own pockets. The next morning I called on the tailor, earnestly request- 
ing him to renew the draft for a month, aiid^was then told th%t niy 
honourable friend had called that very day, and had placed in his hands 
the sum for which I was responsible ! 

I went instantly to call upon him, and he received me with laughter, 
in which I could not resist joining; but I must confess I laughed the 
more from the recollection that my hour of revenge was at hand. 

About a fortnight afterwards^ (the family of my intended having 
arrived in town for the wedding, which was to take plade the next moni- 
iiig at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square,) Bob inquired “ what it 
was that seemed to occupy me from morning till night, and why it was 
that we so seldom met?” • 

‘‘ My dear Bob,” said I; it has been a secret, but I will now [hide 
no secrets from you — I am going to be married to-morrow.” 

“ ^Married to-morrow!” cried Bob; “tell me all about it — who is 
she ? Where does she live ? Is she pretty? Is she rich ?” 

“ There is no lime,” said I, “ to answer your questions at present ; 
Pdinc with the family at six, and I mean to take you wdth me — go and 
dress, and in half an hour I will call for you in a carriage.” 

“ Where does your intended live?” said Bob, as we drove along 
Oxford-street 

“ Time will show,” I replied, 

“ Where are we going now?” said Bob, as the carriage made a sudden 
turn. 

“ We are in Park-lane,” I replied. 

“ And the lady lives faltered Boh. 

“In Park-lane,” said I. 

Bol) sat in a state of evident coiffusion ; and when the carriage 
stopped at Mr. Molesworth’s house, he said, “ I deserve this — l am quite 
ashamed of myself — come, come, turn back, and drive home.” 

“ By no means,” I replied, as the servant gave a thundering knock at 
the door, and then let down the 8te])s of the carriage. 

“ Why, you won’t go in 1” cried Bob, as he breathlessly ran up the 
steps after me, and vigorously pulled at the tail of my coat. 

“ Go in,” said I, “ fit) be sure, anck you wdll meet old friends, and 
show me the room with the bath, and the- .” 

“ You are going too far,” whispered Bob. ..“I see my error — I 
uttered wlxat was false — forgive me! But these servants, and the 
inmates of the house, will think us mad.” 

“ Not at all,” I replied; “ speak the truth in future, as I have done 
to you.” 

I pressed his hand, and led him up the stairs ; I saw that he was 
de})ressecl and humiliated, and when w^e got to the drawing-rouih door he 
murmured, “ And do they know it? I cannot face them.” 

“ They know iiothingy^ I replied, “ and shall never know from me 
anything discreditable to my honourable friend Bob.” 

“ I will never utter a falsehood agaip,” said Bob ; and I fiimly believe 
that he adhered to hia resolution. 


T. H. B. 
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Ktiotoles , — It is strange tliat Sheridan Knowles should not have sooner 
madd his way as a dramatist, for Kean and Hazlitt knew the man, and 
rtivei'cnped his powers, so also did Charles Lamb, who addressed a sonnet 
to'himT About the time that Maturin’s “ Bertram” was first talked of, 
Knowles’s name was repeatedly mentioned by Kean, but it fell upon un- 
heeding ears — that name was then unknown, nut he did “ bide his time ” 
with unwearied patience, p “ Virginius,”^ first produced at Glasgow, with 
Cooper for the hero, was transplanted, through Macready, to Covent-garden 
Theatre ; anotheV “ Virginius,” written by a gentleman named Barlow, 
was produced at Drury immediately, with Kean as the Roman father— it 
failed. Pobr Kean for years regretted not having had “ the first of 
Knowles’s tragedy he played the part towards the close of his career, 
but Macready had set his seal upon it, and the public did not foster Kean's 
attempt. 

Mn, M Gibbon and Jane Shored — A poor woman, said to be ninety 
years of age, w^as wailing outside the doors of the Cheltenham theatre two 
hours before their opening, having walked eight miles to see “ Jane Shore,*’ 
and having the same distance to walk back after the performance. Mas. 
M*Oibbon (who was to have enacted the heroine) deeming such devo- 
tion to the drama madness, asked her dresser, who narrated the circum- 
stances, if the poor old creature had her intellects— “ 1 don’t know. Ma’am,” 
said the girl, “ she’s gotten mmmni tied up m her pocket-handkerchief.” 

[Mrs. M^Gibbon, who is less known to the metropolitan sta^ than she 
deserves, was Miss Woodfall, daughter of the publisher of “ Junius.’’ She 
w^as one of the many persons who were brought to town experiment.ally, 
when Mrs. Siddons ifiade that void in the drama that our sons’ sons may 
never hope to see filled.] 

^ The Absent Man . — Old Thornton has been the hero of many a talc ; his 
" absence of mind ” was, I am cenvinced, not affected. When from home, 
he would put on his clean shirts one after another, omitting the customary 
\)roccss of first taking off the soiled ones. As heValked about whilst he 
shaved himself, it will not surprise the rei^der to hear that he frequently 
went forth half margin and half lather. He generally in dressing put both 
his stockings on one leg, and then wondered where the deuce the other 
stocking could be. A bowl of negus, with a plug bottom which could be 
withdrawn at ideasure, was once put before him ; he filled his wine-glass 
but once, when the plug — it having been placed on a receptacle on pur- 
pose— was drawn, and the liquor taken away : in a minute or two he was 
about replenishing his glass, and saw the bowl empty ; he paused a mo- 
ment, then rang the befl to have it refilled ; it was, and after he had taken 
two more glksse.s full, the trick was repeated : the second time he beheld 
it empty he gave his nose a long pull, and rubbed his eyes, as if he doubled 
whether he had slept or not, but he ordered a third, and paid for the three 
bowls, evidently and entirely unconscious that he had not drank their con- 
tents. The last instance 1 relate on the authority of Richqr, the rope- 
dancer, and others, who were at Dover when it occuired (1800). — Mrs. 
Thornton was taking a three days' trip to the land of frogs, and T., who 
remained at Dover, went to the post-office tq inquire if there were any let- 
ters, when this colloquy ocf urred — 

T.— ‘‘ Any letters for me, Sir ?” 

Offlee-keeper.^*^ What name. Sir ?” 

T.— ‘“^Dear me, in the multiplicity of my affeii'S I can't recollect; I’ll 
call again,” 
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Passing down the street, Richer met him, and saluted hifa' with a How 
d’ye do, Mr. Thornton ?** 

“ Thank ye, Sir,” replied the manager, that’s the verf thing I wanted.” 
He went back and claimed his letters. 

Quicks the favourite actor of George III. — Many who never saw the 
original Vortex (” Cure for the Heart-Ache*^), and the great Silky on the 
stage, may yet remember old Quick the octogenarian, with his blue coat 
and ^sket buttons, his snow-white waistcoat, black knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, shoes, and buckles ; the latter being sOn the Sabbath, both at 
knee and instep, of diamonds— or paste. Quick was a great favourite with 
George the Third ; but his acting went out of fasffion when a more intel- 
lectual school appeared. Munden knew little, but Quick knew less ; noise 
and extravagance w^ere with him substituted for nature and humour. There 
is a print often in the old picture-shops of Humphreys and Mendoza spar- 
ring, and a queer angular sort of exhibition it is : what that is to the modern 
art of pugilism, Quick's s^le of acting^was to Dowton’s* the latter rounded 
off the square corners of Quick’s old men, and brought them nearer, if not 
quite, to the standard df truth and nature. Quick quitted the stage in 
disgust ; when he left it he was as capable as he had been for the twenty 
years previous, and twenty years afterwards he remained as capable as 
when he left. He drank freely, sometimes six or seven glasses of rum and 
water in the evening, after dining ; and he had in his old age a fancy for 
all the old houses about his retreat (Pentonville), the Old Queen’s Head, 
built in the reign of Elizabeth ; the Vernon Arms, at the corner of South- 
ampton-street, Pentonville (a street now made memorable by an awful 
murder), where an old tree yet spreads forth the branches under which 
Quick loved in summer to sit and talk of Garrick and Goldsmith, and 
what the dramatist said to him (Quick) when he enacted Tony Lumpkin, 
on the first night of the production of “ She Stoops to Conquer.” One of 
Quick’s laments was the non-observance of a promise Imphed to him by 
George the Third. In the early part of that Monarch’s reign. Quick was 
walking in the Park with his infant daughter, when the King, escorted by 
his Horse Guards, came through ; the chiljjl, alarmed at the noise and the 
appearance of the military, ran from her* father, and attempting to get 
through the rails, got fastened between them. Her screams, and ner 
father’s endeavours to extricate her, attracted the notice of his Majesty ; 
the carriage was stopped, and the actor presently heard an exclamation, 

“ Quick, Quick, Quick, what’s the matter?— head tlu'ough the rails— bad 
that— very bad — gently, gently. Quick.” Whether in consequence of this 
advice or not, the child’s caput was extracted, and she stood weeping and 
curtseying before her Sovereign. “ Good girl, don’t cry, don't cry — be a 
good girl, and you shall m a Maid of Honour when you’re old enough ; ” 
so saying, his Majesty returned to his carriage, Tliis, which was a mere 
passing word to appease a crying child. Quick Ireaswed as a sacred pro- 
misH and to his latest hour regretted that he had never^ad an ojiportunity 
of getting King George alone, in which case he said^ She would have 
been Maid of Honour, and I whatever his Majesty pleSRA to make nie.’^ 
Quick was one of the vainest of a vain race— he believed in no living actorf 
but himself ; the dead he lauded indiscriminately (except Foote, of whom 
he equally disliked to speak or liear), and the mere mention of the name of 
a new performer playing one of his original characters would make him 
silent for the evening. Quick’s great parts were Isaac, Tony Lumpkin, 
Spado, “Castle of Andalusia ; ” Lapoche, “ Fontainbleau ; ” and Sir 
Christopher Currey, “ Inkle and Yarico.*’ The jftirt tliat first brought him 
into notice was Beau Mordecai, in which he appeared as far back as the 
year 1760; a letter of Macklin’s to him, written twenty years afterwards, 
and contrasting his exertions to obtain fame with his slovenly acting when 
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once a taToa«f<?, is a vatltial>]« lessor to any aeior, Quiok died about five 
jears since, and lies buiitdin Hollov^ay Chuich. 

John Kembie and Clarmontr-King Johti could Jolte oceasionaify ; and 
Claremont was ^i\en pompously to lecount his ptovmcial trtmnphs John 
entered the green-ioom'as C.was telling an accident that had befallen him 
(C,) the second time he played RiChaia at Rochestei ** What, my deat 
Sir,’ exclaimed Kemble, “ did they let jou play Richard twice m one 
town ^ ' 

The Old Acire^se^.^l ha\e always made the same exceptions regaiding 
Mrs. Siddons amid actresses that I have lespecting Shakspeare amid 
diamatists . each sta’odef out of all possibility of eompaiison In my boj^- 
hood ttie old actoirs were loud in their piaises of Mis Biacegirdle Mrs. 
Ciawfoid I lemember will ‘ a fine woman, a sweet w oman doubtless she 
bad been,— nay, still was when I hist beheld her,- but a good actress she 
never couM have been I have heard Quick speak m raptuics of Peg 
Wafftngton, tliougti she must have been old when he saw hei Mis. 
C anning, niolhei of the statesman, l remember, and though she played 
Jane Shoie once oi twice to Gan lek, she was not really capable of tolerably 
enacting Tvlaiia m the “ School foi Scandal Mrs Robinson, on the con- 
tiaiy, was a n itural actress, and would have become gieat, independent of 
hci beaut) Geoige Ann Bellamy I also leniembei , she had a great deal 
ot appaiently impulsive force, but was lar past her dav when I beheld hei. 
Fiom the year 17B4 to 1796, Mis Wells, Mis Mountain, Miss Fancn, Mrs 
Ciouch, Mis Fslen, and Mis Bilhngton, weie the toasts ot the da), and 
on two of them, Mis Mountain and Miss hanen, the bieath of scandal 
had ne^ei loi a raomcnl lestcd In comedy oui actiisses have drteiioi ate d 
dieadlnll) , in tiagedv, with the great exception, 1 think they icmain m 
stutii qtfo wlnlst in domestic pathos, or what may be termed the tiagedy 
of luimble life, there is an aina/ing irnpiovement foity ) cars since such 
(Jfoits were unknown, and would have been misunderstood 

Mn If at lack ~ The gu atest natural act i ess ppiliaps that e\ei liod the 
nnnoi boaials was the mothei of James Wallack, doomed to utter the vilest 
flash ever ottcicd to the public^ forced to fetter hci feelings with tloggiel 
such as— 

• Oh* they havetoin iwav my lovely daiiglitti, 

And they will didg hei forth to death and si lughter ’ 

She yet could create an inteiest, md stir hei audit ois with a power com- 
parable only to Keans hen James was an iniant it hei bieast, she 
fitted up a cradle bed loi him in the di iwci oi her diessing-plice , when 
oft the stage she look her little cliarge to hei bosom— when called to hei 
duties, po])ptd hn hltle hcio into the diawei, ^nd lushed forth to fight 
combats, spout baldeuUsh, and ride chaigeis in the pu cions diainas (^) 
then acted at Aslley s and the Royalty. Hci daiightei, known many )eais 
as Mis Stanley of ^le^Cohouig, was a feebk type of what hei mother had 
been , in fact, it is^:^loo much to say that Mi > Wallack was the Sidfcns 

melodrama. 

jf M actiess of much merit, wile of the old gentleman 

^llecl Young Astley, had such luxuriant hair, that she could stand upright 
and it covered lier to hei feet like a veil She was vciv proud of these flaxen 
locks and a slight accident by fiie having once befallen them, she resolved 
evei alter to play m a wjg she used, therefore, to wind'tthis immense 
quanhty of hair round h<i head, and pnt over it a capacious caxon, the 
consequence of which was^ that her head boie about the same proportion to 
the ^ rest of hei figure, that a whales skull docs to its body, and as she 
pi i)e(l most of the heroines, the icadei may judge of the effect. 

Hfrfdifhon and Costume — ¥if{y or five and loi ty years ago an adoi, 
pla)ing a Roman, would not have baicd his throat, black stocks weie 
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worn round the neck in ail tragedies^ Henderson waS one of the first 
to abolish them, and to effect other improvements ; but his example was 
slowly followed* Some old provinciahsts still retain th# stock, though a 
more unbecoming adjunct to any dramatic dress can scarcely be conceived^ 
Custom reconciles us to much ; Cooke, as Peregrine (“ John Bull,”) who 
enters from a shipwreck, having swam upwards of a mile ashore, dressed 
in a fashionable black coat, and had his hair curled md j^oiccfered, and the 
plaited frill of his shirt sticking out three inches before him, 

Mathews and Melvin, of whose eccentricities I spoke in my 

last, ere he had reached the climax of irregularity there detailed, lodged 
with Mathews in Stone Gate, York, at the house •of Mr. Wright, brother 
of Miss Macauley. Melvin and Mathews slept in adjoininjj rooms, divided 
by a thin partition, and it was “ their wont ” to rehearse their parts by 
speaking aloud from one room to the other ; as they always studied at night, 
this made it anything but a peaceful dwelling, and when Melvin had at all 
exceeded in his potations, he w'ould rehearse his comba#s too, cutting and 
slashing at everything in the room at fast the lodgers received peremptory 
notice to quit. Mathews, who at all periods of his life deserved and ob- 
tained the respect due to a gentleman, w^as much annoyed, and demanded 
the cause. Why, you see,’* quoth the Yorkshire landlord, “ t dcan't 
mind your ducks, ancl cows, and chickens, and sheep early in the morn, 
’cause that’s natural like ; but Maister Melvin murders every night now, 
and my wife can’t stand it.”— [In explanation of the first part of this sen- 
tence, it may be observed, that Mathews practised his imitations of 
quadrupeds abed,] 

Mathen'Sj^y^h^n I first knew him he was subject to fits, ‘and it was the 
general opinion that he would never reach the age of twenty-five ; his 
nervous irritability was terribks and he was so sensitive that his existence 
must have been a torture to him : never was a great man so little confident 
in his own powers. At York, where he came a lanky Doy, he was coldly 
received ; he succeeded Emery, and, for the first year, strange as it may 
seem, w'as scarcely endured ; Jiis comic songs, between play and farce, first 
made him valuable to Tate Wilkinson, soon put the public 

right respecting his histrionic powers. • 

Bev. Edward Irving acted in Uyder’s company, iuKirkaldy (a few miles 
from Edinburgh), about twenty-four years since, and was then passionately 
devoted to the stage. The oWiquity of his vision, his dialect, and peculi- 
arly aw'kward gait and manner, created so much derision, that he left the 
stage for the pulpit, after about three months' probation. 

Triajvnctain IJno , — "ViUien Cherry liad tlie Richmond Theatre, three 
young gentlemen, who were stage-struck, “ or moon-struck, or both,” 
wanted to strut their hour on his suburban stage. Cherry was adverse 1o 
the amateur system, and as they were really not wortN paying salaries to, 
he compounded with his conscience, and gave the aspirants one ^inea per 
week between them; this getting wind, his new^ coadjutors obtained the, 
appellation of the three seven-shilling pieces. G. F. Cooke came to play 
Richard for one night, and these three geniuses played Ratcliff, Tresael, 
and the Lieutenant of the Tower ; as usual something went wTong, Cooke 
raved, and; the pooi* amateurs were blamed. The piece over, the tiling was 
forgotten, ^t^it at the close of the season Cooke was again to visibRichniond, 
and was arranging with Cherry the cast of characters. “ King Henry ?" — 
'‘Mr. so-and-so.” “Richmond?” — “ Mr. Brunton.'- “ Capital, that’s 
something like a cast ; Catesby, Sir, comes down wfth md. Tressel and the 
two others?” — “My three young men.” “What, Sir, what? No, by 
Janus, no ! Your three starved, sallow / Nd, Sir, 

get them changed, or you have no George Frederick Cooke.” 
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A N^them The resj^ctably-dressed and welHooking y^ui% 
fellows in comedies are called Wfidking gentlemen, and this is the probation-' 
ary line of business usually assigned to young actors. When Mr. B — ^ — 
came to Edinburgh, being then very young and very careless, he incurred 
divers debts, for which the myrmidons of the law were troubling him ; on 
such occasions it was his wont to run ofp to a place called the Sanctuary, 
within the precincts of which a debtor's person is unassailable ; scarcely a 
day passed but Mr. B — - might be seen flying along the streets with an 
officer after him. All th;s damnified the respectability of the establish- 
ment, and at last the manager told his comedian that he wanted a walking 
and not a running gectlerap, and they must part. A man that cannot 
keep out of debt when he is receiving a good salary, has seldom much 

chance of doiitg so when he receives none, therefore poor B was soon 

in such a state that he could not move out of the Sanctuary at all ; he 
applied to the manager to allow him to take a benefit ; it was granted, and 
his creditors condensed to let him remain unmolested until the night was 
over. well filled, the pieces chosen were “ Fdly as it flies,'* 

and “ who can.'*— Mr. B winding up the joke by absconding 

the moment the curtain fell. The manager was so annoyed that he paid 

the amount of B 's liabilities ; but was as much suipriseJ as pleased, 

a month or two afterwards, to receive the sum per post, with this laconic 
epistle;-. 

** With^the heartfelt thanks and deep acknowledgments of 

“ The Running Gentleman.” 

Formation of our Theatres^ — All the old theatres were wider i/rraw'than 
fiom the curtain to the boxes — all our new ones are the reverse— the old 
mode bringing the audience nearer the actors was of course most favour- 
able to sight, and I believe not injurious to sound. The theatre in Good- 
man’s-fields, where Garrick first acted in 1741, was as wide as the present 
Hay market theatre, though in depth from the front of the boxes to the cur- 
tain it was twenty -two feet lesa than in that tli^atre. 



Distance from 
front of tl)e 
boxes to 
curtain. 

Distance from 
box to box 
across the 
pit. 

Italian Opera-hoflke 

90'f^et 

02 feet 

Covent- garden 

* 

50 

Grury-lane 

(}\ ' 

50 

English Opera 

54 

- '42 

Haymarket 

47 ' ' 

35 

Victoria . , . . , 

40 

35 

Olympic 

34 

30 

Fitzroy (Tottenham-street) • * 

38 

22 


The Victoria, from its peculiar formation, holds as many persons as 
Druiy-lane ; on pnC occasion 3,800 paid in one night there. 

The gireatest theatrical season within the last quarter of a century was 
that commencing September 1810, and ending in May 1811, when Covent- 
garden Theatre took 98,1 1 0/. ; season 28-29 the receipts at the same theatre 
were only 41,029/. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A DECEASED 
LAWYER. NOi-FV.- 

If wc were to hear in the present day that a young gentleman of for- 
tune and rank, in the very heart of England, surrounded by his family, 
friends, and servants, residing in the mansion of his ancestors, were, 
ill the prime of life, and in excellent health, cut off from the land 
of the living, and that, too> under circumstances which could not 
fail to impress on the mind of the most unsuspicious a belief that he 
had been unfairly dealt by, — we should, 1 think,* be disposed to wonder 
at the temerity which could hazard the commission of# such a crime, 
from whatever motive it might spring, where the certainty of detection 
appeared so clearly manifest. But if, in addition to this, weVereto be told 
that the mother or the young man and some of his ^pmestics had wit- 
nessed the last agonies of his dissolution, lendcrcd more fearful by the 
unnatural death of which he died — that facts, which could neither be 
doubted nor misconstrued, seemed to point to a very near relative as his 
murderer — that his guardian resided at the distance only of a morning’s 
ride, and liis apothecary but tw o miles from the place of his death — and 
that no inquiry was instituted into the cause of this unexpected event, 
but that he was buiied just as if he had been visited after the common 
vibiiation of all men — and that it was owing to the firmness, and per- 
haps obstinacy, of a young man, utterly unconnected with ‘him by either 
acquaintance or blood^ — that, after he had been consigned to the tomb, 
the grave was called upon again to resign its tenant, and expose him 
to the examination of professional skill, to ascertain fiie cause of his 
death ; — we should, I am persuaded, unless convinc?d by undoubted 
testimony, be disposed to faney.that the narrator was trifling with our 
ciediility, by ])a]nun« upon us the wild and exaggerated picture of his 
own iraugination, instead of giving tons a representation of an occur- 
rence in real life. The facts, however, are perfectly true ; they were 
proved incontestably to the eyes and eais of thousands ; and though now 
remembered by few, arc worthy of being broiiglfl under the notice of all. 

Sir Constantine Barrington was a baronet, of an old family, and con- 
siderable fortune, residing on his patenial estate in -^shire His 

mother resided with him, as well as his sister and her husband, a gentle- 
man of the name of Morj^n, Sir Con^aiitine had, been educated at 
Eton, and after passing a ^lort time at Cambridge, was, at the period of 
a few months before the expiration of his minority, residing with the 
relatives I have mentioned, at his family-seat. IladP Sir Constantine 
lived to attain the age of ^ twenty-one, he would have had in his own 
power, and atlas own disposal, the whole of an opulent fortune ; in the 
event of his dying before that time, the greater part of it descended to 
his sister and her husband. About two months before the time at which 
he was to he of age, he had proposed to spend that interval in a visit to 
a college friend w^ho resided in Northamptonshire, He had, at the time 
of which 1 am now speaking, been attended by his family apothecary for 
a slight disorder which he had contracted at Cambridge ; and on Tues- 
day evening, the 29lh of August, in the year , that gentleman had 

made up a draught, and sent it by a servant of Sir Constantine, for the 
*}mrposc of its being taken by him on the Wednesday morning. 

^arr/t, —VOL. xliii. no, cjlxxi. 2 b 
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Sir Conetantloe had spent the Tuesday evening with sopije of his mCn' 
servants in the diversion of fishing. He returned in good health and; 
spirits, gave some directions about household matters, ate a, hearty sup- 
per, and retired to be(\. He was called by a servant at an early hoijr 
on tlie following morning, jumped out of bed to reach something from 
a closet in the room, and appeared in perfect health. About seven, 
J^ady Barrington, his mother, got up, and went into his room, as be had 
before desired her to do, for the purpose of giving him his medioine. 
He desired her to reach down the draught, which was landing on a 
shelf — she did so, andt poured it into a cup. He had not swallpwed 
above half of it, when he complained that it was so nauseioua to the 
taste and disagreeable to the smell, that he feared he should not be able 
to lieep it on his stomach. This observation led her to smell the drauj5ht, 
and she described ihe smell as exactly resembling the taste of bitter 
abnonds. He swillowed the whol^ of it, washed his mouth with a little 
water, and lay down again. In a very few minutes after he appeared to 
he in a considerable degree of agony ; his stomach heaved, and his eyes 
seemed much affected. These emotions, however, his mother at tlie 
time conceived to l>e his efforts to resist the bringing up of the medicine^, 
She took no further notice at the moment ; hut as he became more com- 
})osed, she thought he was going to sleep, and left the room. She re-* 
turned in about ten minutes, when to her inexpressible horror and 
astonishment she found her son in the agonies of death — ^liis eyes fixed 
— his teeth clenched — his stont|ich heaving violently — and a consider- 
able quantity of foam issuing from bis mouth. She instantly called up 
her son-in-law, l^Ir. Morton, and despatched a servant for the apothecary. 

On Mr. MortoT. entering the room, she observed, Good God, what 
medicine could Mr. Tliomsoii have sent ? I am satisfied it would have 
killed a dog if he had swallowed it.’’ The answer was — “ Where is the 
bottle She pointed to it — he took it down, poured water into it, 
rinsed it, and threw the contents into a bason of dirty w^atcr. Lady H. 
remonstrated upon the impropriety of this conduct, desiring every thing 
to be left untouched till Mr, Thomson arrived. While the unfortunate 
young man was lying in the agonies of death, Mr. Morton insisted on 
the maid-servant taking down the bottle and dirty water, and cleansing 
the room ; and in spite of Lady Barrington’s entreaties, this was done. 
The apothecary arrived shortly after, an<l Mr. Morton instantly began 
to explain to him that Sir Constantine had beeii out late the night before 
fishing, and had taken cold, and that cold had occasioned his death. 
Not a word was said* about the medicine that had been taken, or its effects 
— no inquiry was made as to the mode of his death, but Mr. Thomson 
left the house without the slightest examination, and apparently satisfied 
with the explanation which he had received. 

A letter was written by Mr. Morton to Sir William Archer, the guar- 
dian of the deceased, in the following words : — 

“ Dear Sir — I am sorry to be the communicator of Sir Constantine’s 
death to you, which happened this morning ; he has been for some time 
past under the care of ^,Mr. Thomson for a similar complaint to that 
which he had at Cambridge. Lady B* and my wife are inconsolable : 
they join me in Vest respects to Lady Archer and yourself. 

I ara^ dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Morton.’* 
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Nothing furtWr h^pened to excite obBervation, until tfe J^onday 
.following the death. The body had been put into the and si^ldered 
down on the Saturday ; but on the Monday a letter was written Sir 
William Archer to Mr. Morton, stating that a rumour had reached 
that Sir Constantine must have died of poison, and requesting him to 
have the body opened, naming at the same time the medical gentlemen 
whom he wished to be i)reseiit. Mr. Morton answ'ered this communis 
cation by a note, stating the approbation of himself and the family that 
the body should be opened, and received in reply a second letter from 
Sir William, saying, he was happy to find the fanftlyin that disposition — 
t|iat he could not come over himself — and that it would i)e of no use his 
doing so, as the medical men were the proper persons to act. The per- 
sons named by Sir William, three in number, were sent for by Mr. 
Morton, and arrived at the house on the Monday evening. On their 
arrival he showed them the second letter of Sir William’s, but^^jnade no 
mention of the first. The medical men asked why they were to open 
the body ? To which he answered, that it was for the satisfaction of the 
family. They)* were then shown into the room whare the body lay, 
whiebi being at that time in a state of putrefaction, and no mention 
being made of any suspicions as to the cause of the death, they declined 
meddling with it, as it appeared they could not do so without some risk 
of personal danger to themselves. , 

On the next day, a surgeon residing in the neighbourhood, hearing 
that the body had not been opened, called at the bouse, and expressed 
his readiness to open it at all hazards to himself. His offer was declined, 
on the ground that, as he had not been named by Sir William Archer, 
and as the other gentlemen had declined the task, it ^ould be unfair to 
them to permit him to make the experiment. Afr. Morton wrote the 
same day to Sir William, stating that he had had great pleas\ire in send- 
ing for the medical gentlemen — that he bad given them his letter to 
peruse, and act as it directed — that they had proceeded accordingly, and 
had fully satisfied the family ; and adding a wish that Sir William 
should hea^#ll the particulars from themselves. The letter then went 
on to state, '■tfiat Sir Constantine liad used medicines that were likely to 
be injurious ^o him, in order to repel a disease which he had contracted. 
Sir William was satisfied with this letter, feeling assured that the body had 
been opened ; but the nc: 5 ^ morning learping that that was not the case, 
he desired that somebody should be sent for, naming the surgeon who 
had volunteered to open it and another, and that, at^all events, it should 
be opened. When these gentlemen arrived the body’^as represented to 
1)0 in so high a state of putrefaction, that it could not be touched with- 
out great danger, and nothing was done. Another letter was written to 
Sir William, referring him again to the first set of medical men, as to the 
state ill which they found the body some days before, and that it was 
the intention of the family to have Sir Constantine inten’ed on that day at 
three o’clock, it being the eighth day since he died, but that they would 
postpone doing so, if Sir Williapi wished anything further to he done, 
adding, that one of the gentlemen who had seen the body should be sent 
with, the letter, to answer any inquiries thijit he might desire to make. 

N 0 answer being received from Sir William, the corpse was buried 
between three and four o’clock on the Wednesday afternoon ; but by 
this time reports had been circulating, that Sir Constantine had not 

9 n ^ ‘ 
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come fairly to his death, and the surgeon who had velAitecred to open 
the body na<^ been loud in the expression of his opinion of foul play 
having been lised, though suspicion was not particularly direct^ to any 
one. Several gentleman in the neighbourhood, being roused by these 
observations, insisted that the body should be disinterred, and the coroner 
and a jury be summoned to investigate the circumstances of the death. 
This was accordingly done. Lady Barrington, Mr. Morton, and indeed 
the whole family, were examined as witnesses ; and when her ladyship 
was relating the history of her son’s death, and had mentioned the fact 
of Mr. Morton’s having washed the bottle in spite of all opposition, he 
was observed to pull her by the sleeve, as if to check her from giving 
that remarkable circumstance in evidence. It is not material to state 
the whole of what took place before the coroner ; it will be sufficient to 
mention that upon the result of that investigation Mr. Morton was com- 
mitted to gaol, to take his ti?al for the wilful murder of Sir Con- 

stantine. 

The excitement caused by the trial was of no ordinary kind, and, as 
usual, men’s minds were much divided with respect to thp guilt or inno- 
cence of the party accused. On the one hand, there were circumstances 
bearing so strongly against him, that it was thought impossible he could 
either remove or explain the suspicions which they excited ; and on tlic 
other, there was such an appearance of integrity in his conduct, such a 
seeming anxiety to court inquiry as was thought inconsistent with the 
supposition of his having anything to fear from the result of an investi- 
gation. What added to the intensity of the interest was, that as the 
day of trial approached, it was rumoured that the prisoner had asserted 
tJiat the real criminal w'as a person still more nearly connected with Sir 
Constantine than himself — that letters had been writtup by him during 
liis confinement in prison, in which this had been — not cautiously insinu- 
ated, but boldly advanced ; and that he intended to offer to the jury 
evidence to substantiate the charge. The personal character, too, of the 
judge who was to try Mr. Morton had no small share, particularly among 
professional men, in giving rise to speculation as to what his condutrt 
would be on the occasion. Mr. Justice Buffer, who in after years at- 
tained a reputation almost unpaialleled, and especially for his knowledge 
of the principles of evidence, and their application to the examination 
of witnesses, was, at the time of which wc are speaking, comparatively 
little knowni. He was regarded rather as a' favourite child of fortune, 
who had been prematurely elevated to the judicial bench, than as a grave 
and experienced Jefivyer, whose knowledge and practice would be suffi- 
cient to guide himself, and the jury whom he was to direct to the attain- 
ment of truth, amid the jarring elements of discordant science, and the 
subtle disquisitions of learned disputants. His success at the bar had 
been very slight ; or it would be more correct to say that he had been 
unsuccessful. A relative and protege of the Lord Chancellor Bathurst;^ 
he had obtained a silk gown at a very early period of his life, in the hope 
of procuring leading business. In this his expectations had been dis- 
appointed ; and after waiting a few years in looking for briefs which 
never came to him, he accepted the first judgeship that became vacant, 
a,nd \^as raised to the bench before he was thirty years of age. At the 
time of Morton’s trial, he had been but few circuits, and had had no 
opportunity of displaying those great powers which afterwards so erai- 
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nently distinguished, him. Conscious of his own deficiencies, he endea- 
voured to supply them from the resources of another, and he prevailed 
upon an ahle physician to sit by him during the trtal, who^ learning 
might assist liim - in understanding the difficulties and conflating the 
fallacies by which he expected to be assailed. *Tlns physician was the 
late Dr. Vaughan, then practising w ith the highest reputation at Leices- 
ter, the father of the present distinguished President of the College of 
Physicians, and of four other sons, whose singular praise it has been, by 
their own talents, unaided either by interest or patronage, to have made 
ample fortunes for themselves, and four out o{ the five to have attained 
the highest honours in their respective professions of physic, divinity, 
‘diplomacy, and law. • 

The trial commenced with the evidence of Mr. Thomson the apothe- 
Ijary, from whose testimony it appeared that he had, about two months 
previously to the young baronet’s decease, attended him for a slight 
complaint— that for three w^eks he had given him simple medicines — had 
discontinued them for a short time, and subsequently sent to him four 
other draughts of the same character, the last being on Tuesday, the 29th 
of August, and being composed of rhubarb and jalap. There was of 
course nothing in this medicine which could be injurious, nor had it the 
smell mentioned by Lady Barrington. The servant who fetched the medi- 
cine proved that he delivered the same which he receive)^ from Mr. Thom- 
son into the hands of Sir Constantine himself. Here, then, it became pal- 
pable that^ by some means or other, the draught had been changed. "VVhat 
liad been substituted, and by whom, and whether the composition so sub- 
stituted was the cause of his death, were then the iyiportant questions. 
The first would have been at the present day one of i^ difficult solution — 
the ingenuity of a modern chemist would have easily discovered its nature 
— but in those days the knowledge of it was attained by many anxious, 
troublesome, but at length convincing experiments. It was a distillation 
of laurel leaves, commonly knowui by tliie name of laurel water. So little 
were its ])ropcrties understood, that I believe in the whole range of his- 
tory four instances only could be found in which it had been known to 
destroy animal life. As soon, however, as the medical men satisfied them- 
selves that they had accurately ascertained the nature of the poison,, they 
applied themselves wdth unwearied assiduity to investigate the precise 
rpiantity which could be taken with impunity, and the exact time ne- 
cessary to make its de?Rlly qualities appear. A whole hecatomb of ani- 
mals was sacrificed in the prosecution of this inquiry, the result of whicli 
demonstrated that a much less quantity than that which Sir Constan- 
tine had taken would be sufficient to produce the effects which his 
motlicr witnessed. 

Several medical men were called as witnesses : not merely those who 
had attended the examination of the body, but others who were to pro- 
nounce their opinions upon the facts as disclosed in evidence. The 
result of the post Tnorlcm inquiry, indeed, produced nothing that could 
be called satisfactory. Putrefaction had advanced too rapidly to enable 
any man to offer a confident judgment as to what had been the cause of 
death. All that appeared was consistent Avitli the supposition that Sir 
Constantine had died from natural causes : though there was nothing 
which militated against tho«belief that poison had been admimstered to 
him. lliis test failing, the only remaining one by which light cauld be 
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thrown upon the ^»tibject was to be fbund in the sjmptomc immediately 
preceding his dissolution. Upon these, deposed to not only by Lady 
Barrington, but the two female servants who together with herself had 
witnessed his last agonies^ many individuals, medical as well as surgical, 
delivered a very decided opinion that poison had caused his death. On 
their cross-examination by the counsel for Mr. Morton^ they remained 
unshaken : they pointed out the different appearances which would have 
resulted from epilepsy or apoplexy, the only two natural causes to which 
his sudden death could he attributed, and muted in describing them as 
varying in most essentiaL|)articulars from those which they had heard 
related. These persons, however, though deservedly eminent in their 
profession, were all of them practitioners residing in the country ; and 
they all admitted that they had never actually seen a human being 
destroyed by the effects of such a vegetable poisoti as this was supposcefc 
to be. Still their donviction on thci, subject remained unaltered ; and 
they received all the hypotheses which was presented to them, to 
account for the death from any other cause, with a smile of incredulity, 
or an expression of contempt. 

In opposition to this testimony adduced on the part of the prosecution, 
a gentleman w'as examined on behalf of the prisoner, whose evidence, 
tlmugh unoonfiTmed by any other witness, and resting, therefore, solely 
on the character of the person advancing it, was looked upon by many 
as more than counterbalancing the host that appeared against him. 
This gentleman was the celebrated John Hunter, then in the very 
zenith of his fame, the most eminent anatomist in Europe, and pro- 
bably better skilled in tlie knowledge of the effects of poisons upon ani- 
mal life than any m^^n who had ever lived. He had, to make use of his 
own expression, during thirty- tliree years dissected many thousands of 
human bodies, and poisoned still more thousands of animals : he said he 
had listened with attention and anxiety to the evidence given by Lady Bar- 
rington, as well as the opinions the professional men ; and expressed 
a most decided conviction that, from the symptoms described by her 
ladyship, no certain inference, upon physical or chirurgical })rinciplcs, 
could be drawn to enable any man to pronounce that Sir Constantine’s 
death^was occasioned by poison at all. He said that the symptoms of 
apoplexy or epilepsy would have been very nearly, and might have l>een 
entirely, similar to those which he had heard : that oiv_*, upon which con- 
siderable reliance had been placed'as indicatingHhe presence of poison, 
the froth or foam issuing from the mouth, was nothing more than a 
general effect produced* in all sudden deaths, where the person dying 
w’as previoufly in a state of perfect health : and that in fact from its 
appearance, if he were obliged to form a conjecture as to the cause of 
death, he should be inclined to attribute it to apdplexy. He regretted 
that the body had not been opened at an earlier period after dissolution, 
as that would have removed all difficulty and doubt ; but without that 
criterion to guide the judgment, he felt confidently persuaded that all 
endeavours to ascertain the cause could be at best but idle speculation, 
without anything like a probability of ascertaining the truth. 

Such w'as the testimony adducefl iip6n two out of the three questions, 
the solution of which was to decide the fate at least, if not the guilt or 
innocence, of the prisoner: the remaming^difficulty was to ascertain 
who bad placed in the bottle tlie liquid which had been administered to 
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Sir Constantjiie. Upon tliia j^rt of tha case there wa» not, not perhaps 
^nlrl there he expected to he, any direct evidence against him* it 
was proved^ however, thsul for many months pre^edfng the lamentable 
event, Mr« Morton had been in the habit, both in conversation and 
writing, of describing the Baronet’s health as being in a most desperate 
condition, arising in a great degree from the incautious use of medicines 
which he had taken for a disorder alluded to before as having been 
contracted at the University. He had represented his constitution Is 
undermined, his complexion totally altered, his mental as well as bodily 
powers nearly exhausted, and his frame as be^ng in a condition utterly 
incapable of resisting any attack upon it. lie had declared to two or 
three persons that such was the nature of the medicine which Sir Con- 
stantine was accustomed to take, that the different members of his family 
avoided with great caution touching anything which he had touched, 
or even eating of the same dishes at table. From the account given 
by Lady Barrington, the whole of these representations were grossly 
exaggerated, and some of them altogether untrue. The obvious inference 
sought by the counsel for the prosecution to be drawn from these un- 
founded representations made by the prisoner, was that by the frequent 
repetition of these assertions among the friends and relatives of the 
deceased as well as among strangers, he was gradually priparing the 
public mind for an event which he had intended to bring about, that 
when it really did happen, it might he regarded as an occurrence pr- 
fcc tly natural, instead of being looked upon with siispicion or wonder. 

Opposed to these facts, and for the purpose of rebutting any supposition 
that Mr. Morton entertained designs against Sir Copstantinc’s life, it 
was elicited from Lady Barrington on her cross-exmniiiation, as well us 
proved by other express testimony, that he had on several occasions 
interfered, and j)er]mps succeeded in saving that life, under circum- 
stances when his interference could only be attributed to a motive of 
regard and affection. . It appeared thaf twice Sir Constantine had been 
engaged in a challeH|je ; that on both occasions he had sent for Mr, 
Morton, who had \l4th considerable difficulty prevented a duel from 
taking place ; and that on one occasion matters had proceeded to such an 
extremity with a French gentleman, a perfect master of his wqapon, 
that the ])risoner had succeeded in withdrawing fhc Baronet from the 
consequences of a j^ery gross insult which he had offered, only at the 
expense of being liinTSfelf involved in personal contest with his anta- 
gonist. It further appeared that Sir Constantine had in a drunken 
frolic insisted on climbing the steepl#of a church^ ip the neighbourhood, 
and that when he had done so, contrary to the remonstfancea of his 
friends, and was in a situation of imminent peril, Mr. Morton had, at the 
obviotis risk of his own life, succeeded in rescuing him from a danger, 
the consequences of which, but for his interference, appeared so for- 
midable, that all who witnessed the transaction expressed their belief 
that his life must have paid the forfeit of his temerity. 

There was another circumstance, which at first sight appeared sus- 
picious on the part of the prisoner, but which, when explained, was 
thought by many to afford no fair argument* against him : it was this. 
A stilfcwas produced which l|e had been accustomed to Use, and which 
sliowed, therefore, that he was thoroughly act{uainted with the mode of 
preparing the deadly draught. This i^pll he had) shortly before the 
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death of Sir Concitantine, brought into fhe housekeeper’s room, for the 
purpose of having it dried ; it being then evident that it had been very 
recently used. Bht upon pursuing the exattiination on this subject a 
little farther, it was proved that for some years past. Mr. Morton had 
been in the habit of amusing himself with distilling lavender, and 
various scented flowers for purposes clearly innocent ; that this had been 
^ne in the most open and nndisguisetl manner, and frequently in the 
presence and with the assistance of the various members of the family. 
It was proved also that on the moniing of Sir Constantine’s death 
the prisoner had had a conversation with the gardener, in which he stated 
that he had long been desirous of being master, that at length he had 
succeeded, and that the servants should now have a very diSerent place 
from what they had under their late master. This observation, to say 
the least of it, was brutal and unfeeling ; to say the most of it, was but 
little more. He had also on the ^ame morning observed to another 
servant who had seen him go out of the great gates of the house, “ You 
are my witness'^ As, however, the conversation which immediately 
preceded this remark was not accurately ascertained, no inference un- 
favourable to him could be drawn from that circumstance. The 
strongest fact which was adduced against him was that of his rinsing 
out the b^jjttle which contained the medicine, and his plucking the sleeve 
of Lady Barrington when she mentioned this to the coroner. Her Lady- 
ship also added that which she had never stated before, and therefore 
ought perhaps to have been received with some degree of caution, if not 
of suspicion, that the prisoner, after they had returned from the coro- 
ner’s, had said “ fye did not know what ho should hare done^ if he had 
not thought of saymg that he rinsed the bottle ^ in order to taste the 
contents ; ” and she added, tliat it was not true that he had tasted it, for 
he had poured the whole of the contents into tlie basin. 

Such were the material points of the evidence in this extraordinary 
case; and no one can entertain«a doubt that it was one in which the 
inclination of the presiding judge would 'very^ greatly, if not altogether, 
guide the opinion of the jury. It was one in which a cautious man 
would probably have abstained cither from expressing or manifesting a 
decided opinion one way or the other : he might, indeed, have safely 
abstained from any sttong observations on either side ; because the case 
was one in which the plain common sense of a juiw was quite as likely 
to lead to a just conclusion, as thC subtle ingeniHty of an acute lawyer. 
On this occasion, however, Mr. Justice Duller summed up to the jury, 
in a manner which^ oould leave doubt on the mind of any man as to 
what his iiflpression was. It certainly was the speech rather of an advo- 
cate for the prosecution, than of a judge. It hardly left to them the 
opportunity of finding the prisoner innocent, without, at least in his 
opinion, stultifying themselves. The effect was such as might have been 
anticip^ed : the jury in less than five minutes found liiip guilty, and he 
was in forty-eight hours afterwards executed ; protesting to the last his 
innocence of the crime for which he suffered. Whether that protesta- 
tion were true or false will probably now never he made known, until 
the day on which the secrets of all hearts are disclosed. During the 
long period of years which has elapsed gince the trial, no fadite have 
occurred to strengthen the probabilities on the one side or the other. 
Opinions have from time to ^e varied as to his guilt can 
only be founded on loose and ^gue speculations. 
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Tlie Speaker—The King’s Speech— Bring me no x*ore Reports'* — Violati^i of 
Law and Bqiiity— Magisterial Morality— Perilous Politeness — Folly in Court. 


The Speaker. — ^The most important event of the past month is 
the dismissal of Sir Charles Manners Sutton from the chair of the 
House of Commons. Although we desire to avoid the discussion of 
political topics, and to confine ourselves as Ihiich as possible to the 
pleasant walks of literature, there arc subjects — an4 this is one of 
them — upon which it becomes an imperative duty to offer some com- 
ments. The Right Honourable James Abercrombie is now Speaker 
of the House of Commons ; and we must join ^ir Robert Peel in 
congratulating him on his electioif, heartily wishing, for the. sake of 
his owm character, the dignity of Parliament, and the welfare of the 
country, that his public conduct may resemble that of his predecessor — 
the more closely the better; that he may also, after seventeen years’ service, 
if his labours endure so long, retire or he rejected, as may happen, with- 
out reproach ; and that he, like Sir Charles Manners Sutton, may chal- 
lenge his bitterest foes to charge him with worse crimes than those of 
having obeyed a sudden summons to attend the councils of his Sove- 
reign — with having subsequently paid a morning visit to the First 
Minister of the Crowm — and wdth having dined at the house of an. old 
friend, his family physician. If Mr. Abercrombie leaves as few blots 
u|ion the records of his life, Mr. Abercrombie's repiftatioii will be an 
enviable one — that it may he so, we devoutly pray. The Speaker is 
undoubtedly a gentleman of high character and of considerable talpiits : 
if he has held a sinecure, he has only imitated those wlio have gone 
before him — jacked up a good thing that must liave been found by 
somebody. His lenij)er also — a i^atter of mucli importance — is, we 
understand, gentle and conciliating ; and, it is said, he is likely to adoj)t 
a course — in which his predecessor was so eminently successful — of 
stilling angry jiassicnis, encouraging the timid neophyte, and Ustciiing 
with impartial car to arguments from right or left. Time, too, will bring 
experience — year after year he will gather information as to forms and 
precedents — and althoji^jh he is not a x^>ung man, he is, we believe, of 
sound constitution, so thht he will be able to endure the long and weari- 
some confinements in a crowded assembly and unwholesome atmosphere, 
to which, night after night, and generally until cock-crow, Ips election 
has condemned him. For our own parts — but tastes differ — avc should 
be loth to exchange our ease and sofa for liis chair and dignity. The 
Speaker’s life is, during the session, one of unmitigated toil — he can 
neither obtain sick leave nor pair off. Social pleasure and domestic en- 
joyment are unknow n to him — there he sits, in his cushioned scat» robed 
and wigged, from sun-set to sun-rise, listening to lengthy prosers upon 
roads, bridges, and parish i>rentices at noon, and from eve till dawm 
tuniing “ attentive ear” to dull debaters, and denied, the while, even the 
privilege of a yawn. This is a self-sacrifice to which, we confess, pa- 
triotism' could not conduct us, • 


But the topic involves considerations of far higher import. It is not 
denied that th^ttempt to unseat Sir MSumiers Sutton was an attempt to 
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overthrow the gc^vemment, at the head of whicli is Sir Robert Peel. If 
the question simply regarded the Speakership, it would have mattered 
little which Right Honourable Grentieman took sn\iff in the chair, and 
called “ Order, order,” to unruly members. The point to be determined 
is this :-^Is Great Britain to be ruled by an administration holding con- 
servative principles, and forwarding every rational plan of reform, or is it 
^o he governed by men who have raised an outcry against moderation, 
and who are certain to jiroceed, without considering the results, to intro- 
duce sweeping and ill-digested changes into every department of the 
state ? Before this writhig is in the hands of our readers, Sir Robert 
Peel may no longer preside at his Majesty’s councils ; and though it is 
improbable thatdie will lie immediately succeeded by a Premier of ultra- 
radical princi])les, is it likely that his successor will continue in office 
without obtaining the co-operation of the extremes of an extreme party ? 
“ The rapids are near”— the hand of Providence may guide the state- 
vessel through the ])erils that enviroh it \ but he is a i)old man who under- 
takes to point out the human power that can steer it into a safe harbour. 

The King’s Speech.— The Speech from the Throne w^aa delivered 
on the 24th by bis Majesty in person. The King proceeded, with the 
usual state, from St. James’s, and was received with loud and continued 
cheers by the largest crowd we ever saw assembled in the vicinity 
of the two Houses of Parliament. The Speech was like all its prede- 
cessors — an assemblage of nothings. Such documents for the last cen- 
tury have been studiously fr amed according to an approved model. They 
are all of a family, and it W'ould not be a very easy matter to distinguish 
one from another.' Jlie only passage wortli extracting is the following: — 

** I feel assured that it will be our common object, in supplying that 
which may be defective, or in renovating that which may be impaired, to 
.strengthen the foundations of those institutions in Church and Slate which 
arc the inheritance and birthright of my people, and which, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of public atlairs, lufve proved, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, the truest guarantees of their liberties, their rights, and their religion.” 

A long and adjourned debate afterwards took place in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons ; an amendment having been moved in the former 
by Lord Melbourne, and in the latter by Lord Morpeth. Tlictwo 
amendments being the same in substance, expressing disapprobation of 
the dissolution of Parliament, and a desire that^efft^'tual reform might be 
introduced with respect to the state of corporations, and to the law s re- 
lating to Dissenters — the amendment being, in fact, “ as full of nothing ” 
as the Speech. O^cc'^asion was however given to Sir Robert Peel to state 
the grounds on whicli he expected the confidence of the c<aintry, and 
the support of its representatives. The Right Honourable Baronet 
delivered as sound, and as eloquent an address as was ever lieard 
within the walls of Parliament, and announced a variety of rational 
and practical reforms, contemplated hy Government, which cannot 
fail to satisfy the nation, and to restore our hopes of tranquillity and 
prospeility, under a wise, an energetic, and a prudent administration. 
The debate is not likely .to conclude before it is too late for us to record 
the result. We tnist it will be such as to enable Sir Robert Peel to 
mature the many and vast improvements of which he has given notice — 
and tliat factious opposition will not prevent him from redeeming the 
pledges he has given. % 
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“ Brikg me no more Reports.*^ — H k Majestyk/aithfiil rej)orter8 
have a^aemhled for the Session in a new gallery, built expressly and 
exclusively for their reception. The duty of a reporter was and is to 
hold tlie mirror up to Parliament ; and this duty he generally discharges 
with so much precision and fidelity, that any ifelse reflection or broken 
image which may occur at rare intervals in the glass, from an unlucky 
shake of the hand that holds it, is sure to set the eyes and (alas !) the 
mouths of several millions of people wide open. We remember the day 
when a reporter wa,s regarded as a fallible human being,*— a creature 
liable to mistake and error, — an animal with only one pair of ears, and 
hands to match. Nothing was looked for frf>m nim beyond tlie ordinary 
performances of uninspired mortality. He was not supposed to possess 
preternatural powers : perfection W'as not required of him. He needed 
a no more extraordinary set of faculties, a no larger capacity and under- 
standing than sufficed for a Member of Parliament. He was not re- 
quired to he a greater genius than tlTe Minister of the Crown. He stood 
excused in those days for not hearing what was inaudible, — for not 
setting down in his report what the speech-maker never said, — and for 
not omitting wliat the speech-maker (upon reflection) wished unspoken. 
He passed without acc\isatioii of breach of privilege, though he failed to 
make the classical member’s broken metaphors whole, or to correct liis 
much-a])plmided misquotation of Horace. Nay, it was no sin to he 
innocent the knowledge of persons, or deaf to particular voices, — lo 
allude to Sir Robert Peel, pernaps, as “ an honourable member whose 
name we could not learn,” or to describe the late ex-mcml>cr for 
Preston as the utterer of some remarks “ w^hicli were inaudible in the 
gallery.” How^ difterently are they now^ judged ! ^ Since that day — 
to use a Parliamentary style of flgure-- short-hand has taken long- 
strides ; and burdens too heavy for porters ^have devolved upon re- 
porters. "People no\v-a-(lays require them to be com])uscd of the 
(piiiitessencc of dust ; they are nothing ;if not perfect. They must he 
all-accomplished, cvcr-active, ever-knowing, free from bias, and superior 
to the vulgar influences of sleep. They must comprehend all opinions, 
and have none of their own ; respect all principles, but those that, come 
most home to their ow n convictions. They must be prodigies. 

To tlie conduct of the reporters in this first session of the second 
Reformed Parliament we look with the deepest anxiety. The eyes of 
Europe are upon theii^f^ they sit with 4;heir ever-pointed pencils in their 
new gallery, — one of the most conspicuous features of the new house. 
The spirit of the w hole people “ gets upc)u its legs,,” and conjures them 
to be brief. The one petition of the three kingdom^ is, forrfi return to 
tlie good old shortAvmH system. The “ Min-or of Parliament ” jusUoiit 
is an awful volume. Three thousand, four hundred, ami eighty closely 
printed folio pages, of the sayings of a single session ! Whatever the 
doings of the new House may be, let us hope that it will say less about 
them. Five columns per diem, the session through, is really too much 
for the most talkative ; and the reiwiters will think unless their earsT 
be as long as the speeches of t])c orators. 

Already there has been a furious and prottacted discussion out of 
Parliament on a reported expression of Sir C. M. Sutton’s ; and we ob- 
served a few others that seem to have escaped by miracle. One in an 
evening paper, where the reporter made l^ord Francis Egerton allude to 
“ the two Houses of Parliament, which had lately been destroyed by 
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iSre^ and tvhich Ke regarded as a great national calamity.’’ lliere are 
Lords and Gentlemen in eicistence who would work a monstrous libel- 
case out of this, or<^bring an army of editors and publishers to the /bar of 
the House. All praise to Lord Francis for his forbearance. 

, 

Violation of Law and Equity. — The records of two of our Courts, 
this month, contain accounts of as singular violations of the sanctity of 
the tribunals before which they occurred, as the march of moderation 
and morality ever brought to view. Tlie Court of King’s Bench and 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Cqurt are those to which we allude. 

In the first of these, U’GOnnan Mahon (who calls out every man that 
calls him “ Mr.’i) performed an exploit which, as he was once member 
for Clare, may be thought to qualify him for the representation of Clare- 
market. Being defeated in an action which he had> brought against a 
Mr. Wigley, and inflamed by some abusive language that had been 
indulged in (to use the expressive term common in these cases) by the 
parties at the close of the trial, he struck Mr. Wigley a violent blow, 
and dislocated his jaw\ TJiis was almost within the eye, and absolutely 
within the hearing, of the Court. The new judge, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
would have possessed far more jdiilosophy, and far less poetical justice, 
than his illustrious namesake, had he ])assed a milder sentence upon the 
law-and-jaw breaker than three days’ imprisonment. It is not a little 
extraordinary that the learned Judge himself has not yet been called out 
for differing in opinion with the honourable ex-member concerning the 
propriety of the assault ; — O'Gorman having, if wc read aright the Irish 
correspondence of one of the morning papers, lately compelled some- 
body to figjit a duel with him for presuming to doubt that the gentleman 
wdio married the cnanning Mary Anne Tree, of Covent-garden theatre, 
w as Bradshaw the regicide ! - 

In the second of these Courts, the Vice-Chancellor’s, a professional 
gentleman complained a few d^iys since to his Honour tluit, while con- 
versing with counsel on the subject of some suit in Court, he felt his 
pocket attacked, and iiiimediately discovered that, though his ])roperty 
was safe, his coat had been cut with a sharp instrument. His Honour 
communicated this circuinstaiiee to the Court, as he had jjreviously 
dope to Sir F. Roe, with an appeal for protection ; observing that 
the “ frightful extent to whicli the robberies in the Cmrrt had in- 
creased called loudly for some very powerful rem: ^y.” A solitary police- 
constable is the very powerful remedy which the reader Avould be 
prompted to prescril^c in such a case, and one sucli protector would l;e 
enough in tiny othef Court • hut in this ! — Mrs. Partington herself labours 
not^ so hopelessly. Why, the “ Times ” assures us that a system of 
successful and uninterrupted plunder has been going on here for fnonths, 
by an organised gang of active and undaunted rogues. Tliey compose, 
we suspect, a Thieves’ Union. No class of individuals, w4 are told, 
has escaped the general plunder — counsel, solicitors, clerks, clients^ re- 
porters, short-haii# writers, students, and spectators, have all in their 
turn been victims. We can readily conceive that the clients are 
]dunflered. Though nuiijerous the victims, they are not more various 
than the valuables juirloined, Hats, coats, cloaks, umbrellas, &c., 
have bfeen stolen, without detection, from the very sides of their owners j 
jewellery has been taken from the persons, as well as money and silk 
handkerchiefs from the pockets, of those who happened to be oft 
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their guard or professionally engaged.” Well may ^ ‘cemrt, ’wherein 
such vice is practised with scarce a chance of detection^ be called the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court. But was there ever anytlfiug so mysterious ? 
If our suspicion be correct, Sir F. Roc may as w^ell * 

“ be set 

To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadows gliding on the green.** 

Magic must he at the bottom of it, or there must be something in the 
very air of the place that breeds the roguish propensity, and wafts the 
indulger of it out of reach. These can he^ n(> human robberies. The 
hands that can perform such feats musthave* heels to match their lingers, 

' and he light-footed as Mercury. They must be fair}* thieves. Can it 
he possible that the ghost of some old lawyer, who practised as counsel 
ill the Court years and years ago, has returned to the haunts so familiar 
to it in the flesli, and thus resumes^ts worldly occupations on a smaller, 
hut not less successful scale ? Can the spirit of some long-departed 
occupant of tlie judgment-seat be thus employing itself in interpreting 
and illustrating the la>v, which, as we are reminded by Mr. Jonathan 
Wild, ha])pily settles the otlierwise endless disputes between menm and 
tuum by converting both mto\<tuufn? Or, which is far more probable, 
and indeed well w^orthy of, belief, are these pilfering pranks the work or 
pastime of deceased clients, whose apparitions daily assemble on the 
spot where they met the mortal blow in beggary or a broken heart ; 
and, out of a spirit of retaliation, help themselves to whatsoever they 
may find i* We will not decide ; hut we warn aiid advise the barristers 
ill this P7ce-Cliaiicery Court to wear guards to their ;vvigs as they do to 
their watch^, and to chain the pens and ink to th^ desk as they chain 
tlie knives ^d forks at certain dinner-tables for mixed company in the 

metropolis. 

Magistkkiat. Morality. — Not a da^ passes witliout ])rcsenting more 
than one police-office scene, which, however liitle the reality — from fre- 
quent rei>etition, or hard, relentless prejudice — may affect the beholders 
of it, would, if translated into fiction upon the stage, startle the imagi- 
nation and sliock tlie sensibilities of a whole audience. We do not refer 
to the cases of the guilty, but tlie innocent ; not to the wilful, but the 
unconscious offenders ; not to tlie morally depraved, but the merely poor ; 
not to the heartlcss ^jut the liungry and the homeless. Wc are disposed 
to make every possun®^ allowance for The jierplexities of the mngisterial 
position, and for the impossibility of administering some of our existing 
laws, without dealing a harsh and heavy blow "where a wise spirit of 
justice would award a healing and generous halm. * We artf aware, too, 
that a constant exhibition of the worst features of depravity, an hourly 
experience of the craft of Ioav hypocrisy, a revolfiug insight into all the 
inner W'orkings and promptings of ignorant and brutalized natures, must 
almost of necessity obliterate from tlie mind the finer discrimination that 
may be natural to it, and dry up the springs of pity and tenderness in 
the heart. The administrators of police law are thus liable to be insen- 
sibly led on to confound the squalor of misery with the loathsomeness 
of guilt, — to mistake the lines of want and suffering in the face for the 
stamp of plodding vice, or the workings of remorse ; and, knowing well 
how poverty generates crime, to treat innocent wretchedness ’with the 
same severe and uncommiserating regard which is turned upon the har- 
dened guilt that may be its offspring. They treat houseless innocence 
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as the “ serpent*® egg,” ftud “ kill it in the shell,” because experience 
whispers them it will become mischievous. 

That a, few of oiiV metropolitan police-magistrates are humane and en- 
lightened men wc will not for an instant dispute : that many of them 
have wholly lost whatever fitness for their high offices they originally 
had, no reader of the daily papers can deny. In this last and most nu- 
merous class are some that are noticeable only for want of temper, want 
of feeling, and want of knowledge of everything but the sharp, hard 
points of the law, and of the most skilful and dexterous mode of dragging 
their helpless victims over tliem,— 

** Tearing their pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life.'*^ . 

The sins of the police, in exercising the fiercest rigour against the 
labouring poor — ^the cheap fish or apple vender*— may be laid, in nume- 
rous instances, at fhe magisterial d^or ; from which, after some cold- 
hearted and tyrannical exploit, they generally issue with commendation 
instead of rebuke. How shocking to every man who has a regard, not 
for the higher humanities, but the mere ordinary decencies of society, 
was that capture of the basket of a poor fruit-w^oman seized at the same 
time with the pangs of labour ! with the subsequent exclamations, by way 
of moral, of the magistrate — “ She has got her basket back again, hasn’t 
I she ? — tkf^ frvit is eaten And there was a case the other day, where 
a poor creature’s stock in trade was seized or upset, because she had set 
it upon the edge of the pavement for a minute or two, tvhih she suckled 
her child. These gratuitous outrages would not he perpetrated if thei'e 
were not certain magistrates to smile complacently upon them. 

Wc ])asa over, hovever, the numerous examples to be jfcnnd in the 
past month’s records of what Leigh Hunt has most touchin^y and truly 
pourtrnyed, in the expression of “ flush-cheeked famine, door-pillowed 
despair,” for the purpose of placing before the reader one of the most 
remarkable specimens of “ quesrioii and answer ” ever heard in a police- 
office. It occurred at Hatton Garden, in a case of assault committed by 
a brutal fellow upt)n his wite. An old woman was called as a witness. 
Upon receiring the Bible to be sworn, she curtsied reverently, and the 
magistrate was informed that she was a Catholic. Being questioned 
upon this point, she confessed “ she was a kind of one.” The following 
then ensued : — ^ 

“ Mr. Laing. — What do you mean by a kind Of one ? Are you a Ca- 
tholic ? 

Mrs, Shea. — If I am a very had one. 

Mr. LainiLf. — What were you brought up to? — what is your belief ? 

Mrs. Shea.— My belief is that he Ucked her. 

Mr. Laing.— What istyour religion ?--are you a Catholic ? 

Mrs. Shea.— Well, well, don’t huny me. 1 am a — —I am not a Catholic. 

Mr. Laing. — ^Why are you not a Catholic ? 

Mrs. Shea. — Because I never attind to ity and I am willing to confess 
that I have done very bad things, and things which I ought not to have 
done, and were better left alone, yer wertchip.” 

Here, at least, is a conscientious and self-rebuking feeling displayed, 
which a high sense of the charities of religion would see something to 
respect aj\d raise up from its misgiving. How does Mr. Laing treat the 
candid culprit who confesses to him ? He does not spare her : — 

“ Mr. Laing. — Do you believe in future rewards and punishments ? 

-j, Mrs. Shea. — Faith, I don’t know. I believe in the present. 
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Mr. Laing, — Do you know tho nature of an oath ? 

Mrs. Shea.— Arrah, to be sure, isn't it to tipake the truth; and isn’t it 
for that thing I came here ? » 

Mr. Laing. — Is it a good or bad thing to tell lies ? 

Mrs. Shea. — Och ! indeed, then I believe it \%>bad'' 

Mra. Shea’s moral creed, it may be seen, whatever her religious one 
is to be called, has its redeeming points. Mr. Laing, however, is un- 
merciful in his ^eal for investigation into the awful mysteries of her 
belief. She says it is a bad thing to tell lies, and he rejoins that “ he 
must treat her as a child}^ ^ 

“ Mr. Laing. — I see we must treat ytfifu a.s*a child. Where will you go 
to if you tell lies ? • 

Mrs. Shea. — Faith, then, I don’t know. 

Mr. Laing. — Where will bad people go to after their death ? 

Mr, Shea. — Where will bad people go to after death ? Why, I suppose 
where God A’mighty plai.ses. • * 

Mr. Laing.— What punishment will befall you after death, if you do 
wi'ong in this world ? 

Mrs. Shea. — I lave that all to God A’mighty himself.” 

The conclusion of all this was, that Mr. Laing ordered tlic witness to 
stai:wi hack, observing that he “ certainly should not receive the testi- 
mony of such a w’omaii !” 

It is far from us to mingle with our feelings, upon such grave matters 
as these, a spirit of levity ; Imt an intimate knowledge of the princijdes 
and practices of their metropolitan worships almost disposes us to iRk 
seriously, with the laughing Olympic dramatist, “ How can a sitting 
magistrate he an upright man ?” 

■ ■ ' " w 

Perilous Politeness. — The first time \ve go into the city, and have 
occasion to employ a hackney-coach, we shall look out for John Dixon, 
No. 1007. This worthy person was actually brought up before the J^ord 
Mayor the other day, on a charge of contfuually obstructing the liighway ; 
and llie complainants atleiujited to aggravate the ease by dwelling on the 
“ iinconimonljf polite manner in wfuch ho received the threats and cen- 
sures of the inhabitants.^^ Ilis practice was described in the following 
terms ; — “ Whenever any serious 8toj)page took place, he was sure to be 
seen at the head of it, bowiny and setapinrj^ while, waggon drivers and 
carmen, and the mass of other peo])le on ])nsincss, were cursiny and 
swearing at the dela^t This is really too bad. A civil hackney-coaeli- 
man objected to ! a conspiracy to make John Dixon vulgar ! This is 
evidently the whole thing ; for what is half an Hmy’s obstruction in a 
case of this sort to a dozen words of civility ? Tnily * 

“ An ounce of sweet is worth a pound of sour.” 

Only think of the great example John Dixon holds forth. A little 
leaven leaveneth the mass, and another Dixon would probably eifect a 
revolution — we should have all hackney-coachmen polite. To intlict au 
injury on Snch a civil curiosity is to retard tlie progi-ess of the m(»ral 
world, that a few fat citizens may get up Cheapside a little faster. This 
is one of the cases in which the “ outw ard show elaborate” is w^orth far 
more than the “ inward less exact.” 

But let us go on with this case. The Lord Mayor is stern, John Dixon 
calm and ec^uable. The envious complainants, surly fellows ^very one 
we dare he sworn, push the charge. Mark now the dialogue. Lord 
Mayor Winchester, gruffly-— “ I fine you 10^. and costs, and the next 
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time you act so politely I shall fine you 20^.*’ John Dixon, hackney- 
coaclimau, witli a sweet smile — “ / return your Lonhhip many thanks, 
I knou^ I deserve if all ^ and much more, but I hope your Lordship will 
give me a little time to pay the money.” The rejoinder of the magisti-ate 
wilJ be scarcely credited-^** Come, will yon pay, or go to prison ? In 
this trying position John Dixon does not desert himself. Wc ha\e no 
idle or impudent affectation, nothing of the dashing bravura style. 
Courteously, and with the air and manner of a Chestei^eld, he merely 
remarks, Please your Lordship, Pd rather sai'^c your Lordship and 
your officers a? much iro%^le as I can, and Pll pay the fine with the 
greatest pleasured “ He fheu,^ says the reporter, who is evidently 
moved himself by tlie suavity of the whole proceeding, on the jjart of 
Dixon, “ most respectfully put the amount into the hands of the officer 
in waiting.” If ever there was a man who deserved encouragement, we 
again say it is this iirnrtp — John Dixon, Observe how consistent he is 
to the very last. On leaving the office, we arc told, he expressed his 
thankfulness to the Lord Mayor, as if he had received a present instead 
of a castigation at his Lordship’s hands, and retired, declaring that “ he 
'would give twice the 'tnoney for the honour of a little more conversation 
with his Lord ship P This it is to play the part of a philosopher. To 
resign one’s self to injuries is much, hui howr much more is it to turn 
them, as Jack FalstafV says, and John DL\on docs, ‘‘ into commodities ?” 

•oi .LY IN Court. — A case which occurred the other day in the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Court has affected us. AVe will quote it precisely 
as it appeared in the papers : — 

“ George Folly, a (^irions-lottking personage^ dressed in the old style, 
whose age was upwards of seventy, applied upon liis petition to 1)0 dis- 
charged. His appearance occasioned some laughter; he was, it ajjpeured, 
imprisoned for a sum of 6/. 10,v, due for rent ; he owed but a few shillinp^ v 
besides. • 

Mr. Commissioner Harris. — AA^ell, what is your name, Folly or Polly ? 
{His face resembling the contour of the chattering bird.) 

Insolvent.— Why, Folly, to be sure. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Commissioner Harris. — I see you have paid your tradesmen well ; 
you only owe a few^ shillings besides your rent. You have never been used 
to read or write, have you ? 

Folly .said he had not : when he was a child people did not send their 
children to school. , ^ ^ 

The insolvent was discharged. — He had on a pctir of buckskin breeches 
he had actually worn for upwards of twenty yearsP 

We have Jiim befix’e' us — 

“ The manners and the pomp of elder days” 
become a shadow, or a thing to laugh at ! Folly, we will not laugh at 
you. You represent the past, and are a thing respectable, though now, 
finding ) ourself six pounds minus in the balance of the groat worldly 
ledger, you have found yourself tlierefore shut up next door to a felon. 
AVhen this is so, shall we not ask with you, why the world has gone to 
school since your youth ? Wherefore do tlmy pique themselves on being 
better for their Know ledge ? Truly they have meddled with its “ beams ” 
only to scovcli themselves and others. History is a mere mutter of dry 
dates and dead intrigues, till wc see it illustrated in this way. Folly is 
a living page of the past, and, let us add, a living reproach to the present. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Two Friends : a Novel. By the Countess of Blcssington, 3 vols. 

Our lighter literature owes much, of Lite, to th(* pens of female writers. 
We have at this moment before us four works of fiction ; one by Miss 
Pardoe, “ The Mardens and the Daventrys," — one by Lady Stepney, “ The 
Heir Presumptive,’* — one by the author of “ Selwyn,’* and one by the 
Countess of Blessington ; and it is but recently we%have been called upon 
to notice volumes by Miss Landon, Lady Morgan, the lady-author of 

Marston,” Mrs. Bray, Jane Porter, Mrs. Ggre,tand Miss Edgeworth : 
we perceive also that a novel, “ The Outlaw,” is announced by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, and that the Hon. Mrs. Norton is about to enter her«name in the list 
of writers of works in three volumes. To each and to all we heartily wish 
success. We have been indebted to them for much enjoyment ; they have 
employed their time wisely and profitably ; they have rmt only wrought for 
our amusement, but they have labourc^l, and successfully, for our informa- 
tion. 

“ The Two Fnends ’’ is not only a novel that will be eagerly and profit- 
ably read for the interest of its story and for the excitement that good 
works of fiction rarely fail to produce, but it has claims upon our attention 
of far higher order. Lady Blessington has had ample opportunities of 
searching into human character, and her naturally strong mind has ena- 
bled her to turn those opportunities to account. She has lived in the dest 
society — we do not use the term exclusively in reference to that class which 
]s high in rank and which leads in fashion ; but we allude chiefly to that 
“ society,” which, both in England and abroad, includes the learned and 
the scientific, and which gives to “mind” its fitting station. If Lady 
Blessington feels and writes as a woman, it is as a womryi who can think, 
and who has not frittered away time in frivol^ amusements, or in com- 
pany still more frivolous. There are, in all she does, frequent outbreaks of 
genius ; but good practical sense is the leading characteristic of the pro- 
ductions of her pen ; and, although she looks upon human-kind with a 
gentle and womanly feeling, as loth to clepict wdiat is unworthy, but 
anxious to display in its most attractive forift all that is excellent, she finds 
it difficult to prevent her remarks on the world and its w^ays from assuming 
now and then a severe tone, almost approaching to satire. She is, however, 
always on the side of virtue and truth, and there is a fine and forcible moral 
inculcated by her work; there is no weak and sickly sentiment lliat suc- 
ceeds, no bad principle that triumphs, no talent if it be not well applied, 
that obtains reward — no rank that claims honour, if it be unaccompanied 
by integrity. She has*<3vi^ently seen both the bright and the dai-k side of 
human life ; but she ha^f «noted the one with regret, and the otlier with 
enjoyment. We trust that this addition to our literature will be followed 
by many others from the same accomplished pen ;-^t is with a just and 
reasonable pride that we claim for the “ New Monthly*' Inc nicrit'of having 
been the first channel through which the valuable productions of her lady- 
ship were made known to the public. 

The two friends— Desbrow and Arlington— have, of course, their two 
“ loves.’* The interest of the story mainly rests on these heroes and hero- 
ines,— but there are a variety of characters introduced, hotli in England 
and on the continent, which, while they are ably, and, at times, humorously 
drawn, make us acquainted with the peculiarities of John Bull and his 
neighbours, male and female. The novel is by no means to be ranked with 
those that have been distinguished as fashionalJle,*’ although the scenes 
and personages are generally of the higher classr. It touches upon points and 
people that are to he found in every place and station where Natufe haS 
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influence ; and its several chapters contain so many passa|;es of sound 
wisdom, that w® might select a few pages, which would read as ex- 
tracts from sermons, if taken apart from the gaiety of the remarks, the 
brilliant anecdote, and the illustrations of character by which they are* 
accompaniecii We have entered into no detail of the plot, and have but 
glanced at the dramatic personce. The reader must make acquaintance 
forthwith with the two friends, Lord Scamper, Madame Be la Rue, &c. &c. 
The work will be appreciated by all classes — the fashionable as well as the 
general I’eader— those who resort to fiction for amusement, and those who 
desire at tlie same time to acquire knowledge, and seek it out where the 
actual is blended with the imaginative. Truth is not the less truth when 
she puts oft* her more ^mbre garments, and dons a robe that has been 
trimmed and decorated by the hand of fancy, 
c 

Pantika ; or Traditions of the most Ancient Times. By 
William Howitt. 2 vols. 

c 

We rejoice to find the name of tMs admirable writer aifixed to volumes 
that we may read* admire, and praise. Two other pul)lieations from his 
pen were sent to us some months ago ; we suffered them to remain unno- 
ticed, because it would have been painful to have severely censured an 
author who has done much to delight us, and much to instruct us. It was sad 
to see one who is both of the race of poets and of the society of “ Friends ’* 
— from taste and habit, therefore by right, gentle and peace-loving — mis- 
directing bis strong and finely-toned mind into the rough, and crooked, and 
uncheering paths of politicaf controversy. We hail with exceeding plea- 
sure his return to the more graceful and gladsome ways of literature, and 
look forward with tlie hope of obtaining still greater pleasure from tlie 
perusal — the study we will say— of a work announced by him, — in which it 
is intended to deecribe English country life. 

The volumes now before consist of tales founded for the most part on 
incidents which occur, or customs to which reference is made in the Old 
Testament ; and the author has prefaced his publication by some remarks 
in ])roor that fiction suffers nothing in consequence of the ground-W'Ork 
being laid in remote ages, or djstant countries. We fully agree with him, 
and may hereafter instance his work in support of his theory." Wc question 
whether some readers will not be startled by the mingling of enchantment 
with miracles, — the blending of infernal rites with sacred subjects. Seve- 
ral of his traditions are built upon this plan ; and, at the first glance, it 
appears objectionable. Scripture, however, leaves us perfectly free upon 
the point ; and Mi'. Howitt is unquestionably justified in adopting this 
mode of interesHiig and exciting us. The stories that please us most are 
Beeltuthma, the Valley of Angds, and the Av€][^,eT of Blood,— the latter 
is our especial lavourite. It describes, in a* strain of rich poetry, the 
happy home of an aqcient dweller in Israel and his virtuous family, whose 
repose is^lestioyed by the introduction of a human demon, w'ho, although 
unsuccessful in working out the ruin of the old man’s daughter, destroys her 
life. The bi'Other pursues him, and slays one of his followers. The villain 
pursues him to “ a cjty of refuge;” and here we liave the useful mingled 
with the attractive. The usages and customs of the Jews are described. 
Solomon the King becomes one of the dramatis persona?, and the story 
closes with some exquisite verse. This tale — and the observation will 
apply to several others in the collection— is finely and vigorously penned ; 
it will be read with deep attention and exceeding delight: but it has 
higher merit,— it tells mi, in such a way as to impress the memory, much 
that is peculiar and interesting in the history of the Jewish people— a 
people who were so long the “ chosen of 6od,^’ and to whom we are in- 







debted for the most glorious of all our privileges, althou^ i^rejudioe and 
superstition have kept them as outcasts and set them apart from the privi- 
leges of freemen. Again we thank Mr. Howitt for a very rich treat, and 
trust his book will be so popular as to encourage him to Similar labours# so 
that he may find neither time nor thought for less valuable and less pteas^^ 
ing occupations. 

. ^ » 

Selwyn in Searth of a Daughter, and other Tales. By the Author of 
“ Tales of the Moors,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 

^ We venture to assert that though four-fifths of the reading public have 
heard of Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,” not ai tithe of it is aware that 
the work has heretofore existed only in the pa|es of a periodical publica- 
tion. It is now for the first time ;^inted in a form wortliy of it ; and the 
author publishes with it a series of tales that have made her name famous^ 
—in the south as well as in the north. The author is known to be a lady'' 
— a lady of high station in Scotland— one who has empjoyed her time and 
rare talents in benefiting her kio^ and whose pen has been long busied in 
disseminating principles that Poduce happiness to rich and poor. The 
first volume contains the far-famed collection of letters under the title of 
" Selwyn the object being to afford pictures of scenery and sketches of 
character in Switzerland and Italy, the more dry details of which are beau- 
tifully relieved by the weaving-in of a sweet and interesting story— the 
story of a father m search of his daughter ; why this search is rendered 
necessary we shall leave the reader to discover. It is full of pathos, and 
written with a kindly, but at the same time an accurate acquaintance with 
human nature. 

Asa book of travels it is also valuable, although the author’s visit to 
the scenes described was paid several years ago. and although other seekers 
of the picturesque have seen and issued their accounts ii^.every shape and 
form to which print and paper can be applied. Still tl^^re are few if any 
at once so graphic and so interesting. When the author of “ Selwyn 
visited the south of Europe, the inhabitants had not become familiar with 
the curious or the learned of other lands. They were therefore seen to 
greater advantage— as more natural and trye. Now-a-days, strangers are 
as common as snow in winter ; and those ho write find it difficult to tell 
us a new thing. To the young espe&ally this volume will prove a rare ac- 
quisition, because of the knowledge it displays and the virtue it inculcates. 
The second volume contains “ Tales of the Wedding,” the scenes of which 
are laid in various countries, and the incidents in Which are as varied as 
human character; thus have a wedding in hospital, a wedding in court, 
a wedding at college, &c, &c, Rencontres on tnc Hoad, ’ which follows 
this senes, consists of •^/iv^ral amusing or ^striking circumstances, wrought 
up to points of high and'Sxciting interest ; one of them, called the “ Dead 
Alive,” is a fine and forcible story. The third volume contains the 
“ Bachelor’s Beat,’’— being chiefly delineations of Sbojtish character and 
scenery ; and there are many who will consider this the most valflable por- 
tion of the work. Altogether the volumes maybe classed among the most 
useful, interesting, and attractive of modern times ; they arc such as merit 
and will obtain a place in tlie libraries of all families wno desire to encou- 
rage and inculcate lessons that produce good results, and at the same 
time blend amusement with improvement. 

Young’s Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy. 

It is impossible -to read this productioii of aif elegant and energetic 
mind, without a feeling of regret mat talents, from the continued exercise 
of which so much might be expected, should have been obscured by* death- 
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at a penotl whep the reflective faculties are, generally speaking, in full 
vigour, and when the powers of the judgment derive sufficient aid from the 
lingering influence of imagination to render its iniferences attractive, with- 
out any danger of'its being led astray from the path of strict argument ?ind 
impartial investigation, by that subtle and fantastic mental agent. Dr. 
Young, alter satisfactorily fulfilling the ^ties of his important office as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Col!%e of Belfast for some years, 
died in 1829, at the comparatively early age of forty-eight, leaving among 
those who had benefited by his instructions a feeling of lasting respect for 
his memory; and by the public at large, that testimony of his extensive 
information and acute powers of discriminative and inductive reasoning, 
contained in the pages before us. The lectures which bear his name were 
not originally intended to meet the eye of the public, and we are indebted 
chiefly to Mr. Oairns, a 'fellow-labourer in the same field, for their pre- 
servation; who, in undertaking the task of editing and preparing them fpr 
publication, has rendered an essential service to the student in intellectual 
philosophy, in add^ion to erecting, by this means, a monument of the most 
durable materials to the talent of his de^sed friend. The work may be 
considered a complete compendium of th^nost popular systems of mental 
science, explained with perspicuity, and examined without prejudice. Dr. 
Young was the champion of no single school ; and in passing through his 
course of lectures, it is highly gratifying to observe him constantly steering 
with a steady hknd between the errors of pure materialism on the one 
hand, and those of the mere idealists on the other. His ambition was not 
.so much to found a new system of mental philosophy of his own, as to 
extract all that could be established by reason and experience from the 
labours of other.s, and to place the results in a connected form before the 
eyes of his pupils ; acting in this respect in perfect conformity with a con- 
viction every day becoming more generally prevalent, —that it is not so 
much the business of the metaphysician at present to aim at the cliscoveiy 
of principles hitherto unrevealed, as to detect and rectify 1 he partial errors 
and misrepresentations of those who have preceded him in the same path. 
The result of the exercise of so much ability, united to so much sound judg- 
ment is, that we have pre.sented to our notice a book, which every person 
capable of appreciating its merits will regard as admirably adapted to 
further the improvement of intellectual science, and which will, in all pro- 
bability, take its place as a standard work in that branch of English litera- 
ture devoted to the abstruse subject on which it treats. It would be almost 
invidious to point out any particular instances of excellence ; yet we 
venture to suggest thitl the student will find the chapters on Association, 
Cause and Efiect, and the knotty point of Personal Identity, worthy his 
attentive consideration and frequent repemsal. We have also to observe, 
that many of the striking ideas, contained in IJiR-i^/orks of the late Dr. 
Brown will be found to bear a strong resemblance to passages in Dr. 
Young's lectures, delivered previously to their publication ; and that this 
circumstance will epttfle the latter author to at least some share of the com- 
mendatioif for originality and just thinking, which has been long deservedly 
bestowed upon that acute and able mental analyst. 

History of Englaml by Hume and Smollett, with a Continuation, by 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes. Valpy’s edition. 

This publication is now complete, — that is to say as far as it is the work 
of Hume and Smollett. We shall next month be called upon to notice the 
continuation by Mr. Hughes. That gentleman has undertaken a difficult 
task ; but, from the well-knowii skill and abilities of Mr. Valpy, w^e look 
for competency in the person he has selected. Of the parts already pub- 
lished, "we have only to say that they are veiy beautifully and accurately 
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printed, that they have att elegant appearance, and are iSsned in 
^volumes at a cheap rate. Indeed^ ^here is now no excuse for any English^- 
man? Vfho is without this history of his country. It^appears fwm the 
Prosp^tus, that Hume and Smollett maybe purchased without the coi^ 
tinuation. We shall wait ani^pcertain whether ^e may recommend our 
readers to procure them togelier ; but certain we are, that if Mr. Hughes 
performs his part anything more than respectably, Mr. Valpy will nave 
done good service to literature, by enabling us to procure so useful a work 
in so agreeable a form, and at so moderate a price. 

The Picture. The Prosperous# MJ u. 3 vols. 

These stories are of varied degrees of excellence, or, pethaps, we should 
rather say of interest, for there can be but one opinion as to both possess- 
ing the highest claims to the best recommendation we can give them. The 
first tale displays a quick and accurate peiception of the shades and modi- 
fications of human character, a truth# and occasional orilliancy of touch, 
by which the spell is worked out in an instant, and the mystery is either 
woven or unravelled by a lucky expression. The oddity of the uncle, the 
enthusiasm of the nephew, and yet the perfectly natural feelings and habits 
of both, are happily contrasted, and yet harmonize togethei' — a beautiful 
first and second, from the beginning to the end. The political blundering 
of the younger Mr. Masborough ought to be a capital lesson to gentlemen 
not to sport their opinions when they “ go a- wooing,’' without first knowing 
what side their fair ones will take. 

“ The Prosperous Man” is so totally different from “ The Picture,” that 
we should not have recognized it as the production of the same pen ; it is 
a painful story, and one that, despite the vigorous and powerful writing, 
leaves a sad impression upon the mind. The fact of a yian guilty of all 
sorts of enormities prospering, and triumphing from firj^t to last, even unto 
the tomb, is a sad subject to think upon. Such things do sometimes occur, 
but we truly believe not so frequently as to warrant their being dragged 
forward as specimens of the every-day occurrences of life, A few pangs— 
a few grey hairs— do not render to such as “ the lady’s groom” poetical, 
much less moral, justice for a life of crinfes. The story, nevertheless, is 
good, better as a literary production than its predecessor, though not by 
many degrees so w^ell calculated to please or to amuse : the one is written 
as with a sunbeam, the other with a poisoned arrow : this at all events 
gives choice of subject to the reader, and we shall be but too happy to 
meet the author again, when we hope he will blend the “ grave and gay, 
tlie lively and severe,” in one story. With his racy and original humour, 
and quick perception^ it i§ his own fault jf his pen be not at all times suc- 
cessful. He has in hira, 'at least, the elements of greatness—a fine taste — 
an enlarged knowledge of human nature— a happy mode of arranging and 
woriiing out a story — great skill in the display of cha^cter — and an easy 
and graceful style of composition. His volumes are deeply inteil3sting and 
highly attractive. 

A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body. By 
Joseph Swan. 

This work was published some time since in several munificent folio 
parts ; and the author, finding that the price of this costly edition precluded 
many of his professional brethren from profiting^ by his labouts, has most 
patriotically submitted it to the public in a cheaper form. 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to record such an instance of noble public 
spirit, or to witness such evidence of a generous and independent miml. Mr, 
Swan must have known there was little chance of an extensive sale in its 



tjriginaa form, yet he persevered, and, at a severe pecuniery sacrifice, pro* 
duced a work sucl\ as Britain may long be ftond of* and oiir continental 
neighbours vrell may envy ; and now, for the advantage of his medical 
compeers and society at large, he diffiises his information with scarcely a 
chance of pecuniary reiifibursement. ^ 

We Very much regret the non-existencfirof a fund to offer some sub* 
stntttial reward to smentific and literary men for such sacrifices to the 
public weal : we cannot but think this an instance well deserving especial 
notice from some of our medical corporations. 

Certain are we that Mr. Swan deserves the warmest thanks of the pro- 
fession he is attached to/’ascwell as the kindest patronage and encourage- 
ment from his countrymen at large. ^ 

We are at a 15ss which to admire most, the industry and talent of the 
author, the skill of the dissector, or the correct, the faithful delineation of 
the artist. As a work of art, it indeed deserves the highest praise ; never 
do we recollect a series of anatdihical plates so true to nature or so credit- 
able to the skill of the engraver. ¥/e could wish to point out particular 
plates possessing peculiar excellences, but it is difficult where the labour of 
the anatomist, the faithfulness of the draughtsman, and the masterly 
graphic powers of the artist, meet one in every sheet. We, nevertheless, 
cannot avoid mentioning the clear delineations of the nerves and anatomy of 
the shoulder, neck, upper and lower extremities in plates 17 , 21 , 22 , 23 , 24 , 
and 25 . Those also of the tongue, face, and pharynx deserve especial 
notice and consideration. 

The descriptive portion of the work merits equal commendation, and 
indicates the possession of perfect knowledge of the subject with a similar 
power of communication. 

We strongly recommend all our medical readcrs4o possess themselves of 
this work, if theyrbe desirous to perfect their knowledge of the anatomy of 
the nervous systemt To the wealthy we say you are bound to patronize 
and support the author by ornamenting your library with the splendid folio 
edition ; while the more humble members and students may obtain the 
drawings, unimpaired either in accuracy or clearness, by purchasing it in 
its present reduced form. To tjie liberal patrons of science and the fine 
arts we say this volume deserves their support as a publication worthy of, 
and creditable to, an enlightened nation. 

The drawings are, we observe, by West, and the engravings from the 
well-knowll hand of Finclen. Mr. Swan has, we understand, more recently 
published a work on diseases of the nerves, of which we shall take early 
notice. 


Sketches in Prose and Verse. By ^Richardson. 

This is a pleasant and may be a profitable volume. Mr, Richardson is 
advantageously knqwrt in the world of literature as one of the earliest 
translatorjfof the w^orksof Komer ; his present publication contains alsd 
some stories and poems from the German ; thej^ have been “ done into 
English ’* by a skill'ul hand, and display much natural taste and judgment, 
as well as an intimate acquaintance with the language. The papers that 
are original are written with considerable talent, and although many of 
them are old acquaintances, having appeared in various periodical works, 
we rejoice to meet them again. The volume is dedicated to the Duchess 
of St. Alban's. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The pnbUcattorL in monthly Part*, of Sir 
Jonah Barfingtou*! popular Hietury of the 
Irish Union is continued in regular og||cr by 
the Issue of the Third Part, In which tm Por- 
traits, by the spirited band of the elder Heath, 
consist, among others, of Arthur O’Connor, the 
Earl of Bfoira,'Mr. Butler, &c. 

The thiad monthly volume of the new, re- 
vised, and beoutifully-illustrated edition of 
Colburn’s modern Novelists, comprises Lady 
Morgan's 'national Irish tale, “ O’Dohnell,” 
complete in a single volume, >viLh a Portrait 
and Vignette. 

Mr. Valpy has announced for publication on 
the 1st of April next, a new and illustrated 
edition of Pope’s Works ; to be edited by Dr. 
Croly, with a new Life, Notes, and Critical 
Observations on each Poem. 

A new romance, by the Author of '* Book- 
wood,” entitled “Crichton,” faininded on the 
adventures of the celebrated Scottish poet and 
scholar, the Admirable Crichton, is expected 
to appear in a short time. 

Early this month will appear, in a single 
volume, “ Old Maids ; their Varieties, Cha- 
racters, and Conditions.” 

“ The Sketch-Book of the South ” is in the 
press. 

Mr. James Fennell is preparing a work in 
which he proposes to display Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of Natural History, Medicine, Che- 
mi^try, and other sciences. 

A novel, by the late William Godwin, jiin„ 
entitled ” Transfusion,” with Biographical 
Introduction awl Notes, by William Godwin, 
Esq. and Mrs. Shelley, is in a state of forward- 
ness. 

A Neapolitan romance, by James Boaden, 
Esq., called ” The Doom of Giallo,” is in pre- 
paration. 

The following works are likewise announced 
as in the jiress 

The History of our Municipal Institutions, 
by Mr. Sergeant Merewether and Mr. Stephens, 
of the Western Circuit, is on the eve of publi- 
cation.— Washington Irving’s Tour in the 
Prairies, over the Huntht^r Gapunds of the 
Osage and Pawnee Indians lii far west, on 
the borders of Mexico. — VoU. II. and III, of 
State Papers of the time of Henry VIII.; pub- 
lished by theroyalcommission.'-Thc “ Wasps” 
of Aristophanes, by T. Mitchell, Esq.— Fea- 
therstonhaugh’s Excursion to the extreme 
southern and Western States of North Ame- 
rica— Base’s Popular Antiquities of France,— 
The Marriage Almanac } or. Lady’s Calendar. 
—An Essay on the Origin and Formation of 
the Homance Languages, by G. 0. Lewis, Esq. 
—Testimonies of the Fathers of {the first four 
Centuries to the Constitution and Doctrines 
of the Church of England, as expressed in the 
XXXIX Articles, by Henry Cary, M.A.— A 
Course of Modern History, from the French of 
Protessor Guizot. — The Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English, with expla- 
natory Notes. — The History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of Dr. Henry 


Bitter.— The Pilgrims of Walslngham, or Tales 
of the Middle Ages, an Historical Rnjtnkhce, 
by Agn«lrStricklaud.-*-A Journal of a Seven 
Years’ Residence In New South Wales, by J- 
W. Ord, Esq,— Poems by Richard Halt; to 
be published by Subscription, — Illustrations 
of Cassiobury Park, by John Britton. A 
Selection of Games at Chess, played in Hog. 
land by Pkiiidor and bis Contemporaries. 
Now first pilblished from the original MSS. 
by Geor^ Walker, author of several works Oft 
Chess. ^ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Two Friends, a Novel, by the Countess 
of I^esslngton, 3 vols. small 8vo., 1/. 11c. 6rf. 

Colburn’s Moderff Novelists, -Vol. II. (Pel- 
* hum, Vol. 11.^ 12mo., 6 a. cloth. 

Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Part Vlll. (completing 
the knd Vol.), 7r. fid. 

Barrington's Memoirs of the Irish Union, 
Part 111. (with 6 Portraits), 8s. 

Reveal^ Characteristics of God, by G. B. 
Kidd, Hvo., 10s. 

Memoirs of a Sergeant, late in the 43rd Regi- 
ment, royal 18mo,3&‘. 

Essay on the Birds of Aristophanes, by J. 
W. Suvern. translated by W. it. Hamilton, 
48 . 6d. 

Sketches of a Sea-PoitTown, by H. P. Chor- 
ley, 3 vols. post 8vo., if, lls. Cd. 

Fragments from th$ History of John Bull, 
12tno., 6«. * 

Letters to a Friend on Objections against 
the Church of England, by the Uev. A. S, Thel- 
wall, 12mo., 58. fk(, 

Dpmestic Life in England, from the Earliest 
Perted to the Present Time, 12mo, 5s. 

The !)ees of England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, by T. bepping, 12mo., 4s. 

Sketches of .Scenc*^ m Scotland, drawn la 
outline, by Lieut.-Col. Murray J'llto., 218. 

History of the Cuttou Manulacture in Great 
Britain, by E> Baines, Juu., 8vo., lbs, 

Lewis’s Plates of the Muscles of the Human 
Body, 4to., iriA-. 

WOutllnes of Botany, by G. T. Burnett, F.L.S., 
2 vols. 8vo., it. 148. 

Parlinmeiitary Test-Book, iBmo., 3*% 

Facts, Laws,*qr)d Phenomena of Natural 
Philosophy, from Freiicj^ of (Jiietelot, 
I2nio., Os. 

Lite of T. Liiia(?r^ M.D., by J. N. Johnson, 
M.l)., edited by R..^aveh, 8vo., l)s. 

Hennebon, or the Countess ot Montfort, 
and Bertha of Burgundy. 3 vols. post 8vo., 
Ulii. Gd. 

Lives of the most Eminent Literary and 
Scientific Men, by R. bouthey, James Mont- 
gomery, &c.&c. Vol. I. (forming VoJ. LXIII. 
of Dr. Lurduer’a Cabinet t'ycloptedia),6j. 

Graniniai^of Entomology, by E. Newman, 
12nio., fid. 

Summary View and Explanation of the 
Writings of the ProphelSi by J(^u Sniitb« 
D.D., 12mo., 48. fid. 
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FINE ARTS* 

BRITISH INSTITTTTION. 

Fbrhaps the exhibition of the present year is not, on the whole, so at* 
tractive as have been that preceded it ; but we meet fewer old 

acquaintances than usual, and undoubtedly a vast majority of the works it 
contains are highly creditable to British art. Portraits are, as our readers 
are aware, excluded from this galleiy ; and the consequence is, that al- 
though the arrangement increases its general interest, many of our most 
eminent painters are absentees. The Institution is a very beneficial one to 
artists ; it was established ntfdinly to promote the sale of their productions, 
and visiters go tjiere to buy as well as to see. The immense increase of 
similar institutions in the provincial cities and towns have certainly les- 
sened the importance of the annual “ show*’ in Pall Mall : our painters have 
discovered that it is more to theb advantage to exhibit in the country than 
to expose their pictures a second time in town ; and happily a taste for art 
is now so widely spread, that they more readily find purchasers abroad 
than at home. Still, the exhibition at the British Gallery will be always, 
as it has always been, of high merit and interest t and it has largely con- 
tributed to encourage that appreciation of art which every year strips the 
metropolis of its rarest productions. 

The old favourites we recognize are, as vre have said, few. Among them 
are Hilton's two noble pictures,— one of them “ The Finding of the Body 
of Harold,’’ the other from Spenser. It is sad that no purchaser has been 
found to remove them from the artist's studio. A veiy beautiful painting 
by that always admirable painter, Collins, is in the collection, — but only 
one. A small copy of Uwins’s “ Last Embrace," Jones’s “ Burial of Sir 
John Moore," Briggs’ “ Romeo and Juliet," and Patten's “ Cymon and 
Iphigenia,’’ are again exhibited. With these, and a few otner excep- 
tions of less importa^iicc, the works are all before us for the first time. 

The artist who has contributed most largely, and with the best effect, is 
Callcott. He has not confined his pencil to the class of art in which 
he so much excels, but has painted works distinguished as historical, 
with almost equal success. Turner's picture of the “ House of Lords 
on Fire " is an amazing production. It may be called too red and too 
yellow by those who know little about the matter, but it is unquestionably 
irm. Ettj^exhibits one sweet picture, and one that is not to our taste— 

“ The Lute Player ” is seeking to enchant a lady of surpassing ugliness. 
Parris has a sweet group, and a fanciful assemblage of fairies, the subject 
of which is from Cliaucer. E. Landseer's “ Sleeping Hound " is a splendid 
work, such as only the master-hand of a great gcinius could produce. 

" The Appointed Hour," by Herb^t, is a strikini^ ^picture, and will raise 
the reputation of an artist with whose name we are but slightly acquainted. 
Rothwell’s “ Roman S,U*eet ’’ is a finely painted picture, in which the work 
of nature is,more coflspicuous than that of art, for the street attracts far ^ 
less of our notice than the figure that occupies so largely the fore-ground. 
Inskipp has contrib^d but one picture— and that is exquisite, as is all he 
does. The work of M‘Clise is of the highest merit, — a very noble picture 
representing Salvator bargaining tor one of the immortal creations of his 
pencil. Hancock is a large contributor; three of his productions are 
among the more attractive of the rooms. Webster is also fortunate in his 
choice of subjects ; one of his pictures — a boy too late for school — is ad- 
mirable. Fraser’s picture of “ Robinson Crusoe"* is a splendid produc- 
tion. Stark exhibits somt exquisite landscapes, and maintains his high 
character in this department^ of art. But w^e must direct attention to 

* We understand this picture has been purchased by Messrs. Hodgson^ Boys, and 
Graves, who mean to publish an engraving from it. 
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two works by Mr. E. W. Cooke (a son we believe of the Itite eminent en- 
graver), — “ Tourville ” and ‘‘ Fishing-Smack entering the port of Havre.” 
They are of rare excellence, and atFord ample proof thaWhe young painter 
is destined to obtain the highest honours the profession can confer upon 
him. , • ^ 

Our space will not permit us this month to enlarge our notice ; and we 
must content ourselves, for the present, with this brief enumeration of the 
more attractive w'orks. 

At a general assembly of the Academicians of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, held at their apartments in Somerset-hoi^e, t^Iarkson Stanfield, Esq.,, 
and William Allan, Esq., were duly elected Royal Academicians, in the* 
room of Philip Reinagle and Thomas Stothard, Esqrs., •deceased. — The 
selection of these two accomplished artists and excellent men cannot but 
give general satisfaction. We venture to assert that if the votes of all the 
ailists in Great Britain had been taken, the choice wqpld have been pre- 
cisely that which the Academy have made. It is gratifying to the public 
and honourable to the Academy. 


THE DRAMA. 

DRURV-LANE. 

Mr, Jerrold has resumed his place here, to the great advantage of the 
manager, who has had sense enough at last to see w'hat his advantage is. 
Good original dramatic writing was never so scarce as now, and Mr. Jer- 
rold's writing is always good, and can alw^ays be relied on as original. 

The Hazard of the Die is not, it must be conlesseij, a pleasant sub- 
ject ; but there is great power in it, and its power is a^l brought into full 
play by the dramatist. One or two touches, too, there are, which redeem, 
and grace, and render useful the suffering. 

We must tell Mr. Jerrold, however, that he does not do himself justice 
in the selection of such subjects. He is. able, we believe, or we have 
watched his talent to little purpose, to try Tiis hand on a comedy of man- 
ners. Let him do this, and we are very sure that the result will, at the 
least, compensate him for the trouble of the trial. 

We should add that, in this Hazard of the Die,” there is icus ready an 
opportunity (wc must also say too readily taken advantage of) for censuring 
w’hat is si ill “ liberty,'* though excesses may have been committed in its 
name, Mr, Jerrold’s bitterness is not always wisely restricted, nor is his 
railing always charitable.. No man knojvs, w^e are sure, better than he 
that file terrors of the fii*^ revolution of France were merely the counter- 
part of the excesses that had preceded them ; that the squalid horror of 
later time proceeded naturally out of that previous^disregard of suffer- 
ing which was only ng^ore frightful. The finery and haughty aTrs of aris- 
tocracy siirnmunting the destitution and starving wretchedness of the 
canaille, is a thing more horrid to reflect on, and appears to us far more 
scjualid and more humiliating to our nature than the most terrible exhibi- 
tion of the guillotine. But Mr. Bunn, w^e have no doubt, was delighted to 
hear the bitterness, and thinks the author meant far more than he does. 
The manager of the patent houses has reason to abhor eveiything that is 
low. 

queen’s theatre. • 

“ The Schoolfellows,” by Mr. Jerrold, is a piece we could dwell on with 
far greater pleasure, if we had space or time; but we have neither, and 
can only leave the reader to a visit to this pleasant little theatre^ in wlu<^, 
we promise liim* he will be amply repaid^ 
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.PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

COLLSOS OF PHYSICIANS. 

Sir Henry Halfor£> read a paper on the deaths of some eminent per* 
sons. He alluded to the attention with which his paper on the deaths of 
some illustrious persons of antiquity had been received, as the motive for 
selecting his present subject, and laying before the meeting some details 
connected with the decease of some distinguished men of more modern 
times. 

The learned Presidertt bjggan his narrative by some remarks upon the 
"monarch in whose reign the College was founded, referring to the pictures 
of Holbein in 'illustration of King Henry's manly beauty, and to the 
remains of him which he had seen in his coffin* and to his large arm-chair 
at Windsor, in proof of his stature. The state of his health in more ad- 
vanced life, when the became corpulent and unwieldy, made Henry the 
Eighth a great dabbler in mediciiw. In fact, he not only prescribed, as 
oppoit unity occurred, but compounded the drugs himself, as appears by a 
volume in the British Museum, containing a large collection of royal 
recippfi. The Monarch, however, could not avert from himself the evils of 
mortality, and died, at the age of fifty-six, dropsical, and covered with 
sores. 

To Wolsey the King gave some excellent instructions how to avoid the 
sweating-sickness ; but the Cardinal, who escaped that epidemic, died of 
a malady which the royal physician might more easily have prevented 
had he chosen^ a broken heart, to which was added, in his last hours, an 
attack of dysentery. The Earl of Shrewsbury, at whose house he had 
been on his road from Yorkshire, encouraged his distingiiislicd guest to 
think more favourably of his health ; but the Cardinal, in reply to his 
cheering speeches^, assured the Earl that he could not live— discoursing 
learnedly about his ailment, which, he said, within eight days, if there 
were no change, would necessarily produce “ exconation of the entrails, or 
delirium, or death.** This was on the eighth day, when he confidently ex- 
pected his death, and expired after the clock had struck eight, according 
to his own prediction — the very hour,'* says Shakspeare, “ himself fore- 
told w'ould be his last.” 

Edward the Sixth was carried off by disease of the lungs, having had 
measles, as w^ell as small-pox, the preceding year, which left an obstinate 
cough behind. He was put under the care of an ignorant woman by the 
Earl of Northumberland, by whose treatment his end seems to have been 
much accelerated. Sir Heniy paid a high tribute to the memory of this 
intelligent and amiable young King, whose boci’ly pbwers ])ore no proper 
tion to the extraordinary energies of his mind this respect reminding 
the learned author of ^many examples he has met with, where ill health in 
young persons hadlfeci to great powers of reflection, the precocity of their 
intellectual development “ compensating them foft the brevity of their 
eartlily existence." ^ 

Oliver Cromwell, in his last illness, one morning asked a ph 5 sician who 
had sat up with him why he looked so sad ? and being answered that it 
became any one to look grave who had the care of hi/f life to answer for, 
imra^iately replied, Ye physicians think I shall die : 1 tell you I shall 
not die this time ; I am sure of it. Do not think I am mad ; I speak the 
words of truth upon surer grounds than your Galen or Hippocrates furnish 
j^ou with. God Almighty himself hath given that answer.” Under this 
confident expectation of recovering, Cromwell allowed himself to be re- 
moved from Hampton CourtHo liOndon. On the following day he became 
worse-^grew’ lethargic— then delirious — and died September 3, lGr3 8. The 
spleen was much diseased, and filled with matter like lees of oil/’ It is 
difficult, continued Sir Henry, to read the history of this period without 
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entertaining a strong «u$piclon that Cromwell usred thos6* solemn aspira- 
^jtions--that af^iected intercourse with the Almighty— hypocritically, and 
with political views. Archbishop Tillotson has remarked that the above 
is a specimen of that enthusiasm which superseded hypocrisy with Orottr* 
well ; but in modern days, when we meeU with tiuch allegations in our 
intercoin^se with patients, and find them induencing their conduct, we 
think ourselves justified in applying to the Lord Chancellor for a writ de 
lunaiico inquirendo. 

King Charles II. (according to the account of his physician, Sir C. Scar- 
borough) had just risen from nis bed when he experienced an unusual sen- 
sation in his head, shortly after which he fell (^wfi speechless, and without 
the powers of motion. An army surgeon, who happened to be at hand * 
bled him to the extent of sixteen ounces ; after which, the arrival of 
the royal physician, his Majesty was cupped, and other remedies used — 
such as an emetic, purgatives, &c. ; but he expired on the fotirih day. 
“ Had there been safety in a multitude of counsellors, ^le King’s life must 
have been preserved ; for,” added Sii^IIenry, I perceive the signatures 
of not less than fourteen physicians to one of the prescriptions/^ Among 
the remedies prescribed when he was sinking, was the spirifus cranii 
humanly twenty-five drops, which certainly has been improved upon in our 
modern preparations of ammoniai The learned baronet here mentioned 
that he had lately seen a prescription in which a portion of the human 
skull was ordered, in a powder, for Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. It was dug 
out of the ruins of a house in Duke-street, Westminster, which had be- 
longed to Oliver Cromwell’s apothecfiiy. On examining King Charles’s 
liead, a copious effusion of lymph was found in the ventricles and at the 
base of the cranium ; from which Sir Henry is disposed to think that he 
might have been still further bled with advantage ; adding, that the result 
of his experience had convinced him, that, if large depletipn be not adopted 
in the first instance, everything else attempted afterwards will be unavail- 
ing. It is quite evident, from Sir Henry’s account, that Charles II. died of 
apoplexy, and consequently that bis indifference to the solicitations of those 
al3out him, on religious matters, can only, with charity, be attributed to the 
off‘eets of his disease. • 

King William (the Prince of Orangef had a weak frame, and was 
asthmatic, with a constant cough. He died, at lengih, of an enormous 
secretion in the lungs, which first embarrassed, and ultimately prevented 
respiration. The lungs were* adherent to the pleura costalia ; and a fall 
from his horse, which he had shortly before met with in Hampton Court 
Park, and by which he had broken his collar-bone, had detached a portion 
af the adhesion and excited inflammation. 

Mary, the consort cfl* Wjlliam, died of gmall-pox ; and it is remarkable 
that Bishop Burnet blades Dr. Radcliffe in rather harsh terms for his 
treatment of her case. The learned prelate mentions that Marshal Schom- 
berg advised him never to give an opinion upon a ’military subject ; and 
“ I wish,” said Sir Henry, “ that he had received similar coifliserirom a 
physician, an^ had abstained from remarking on medical affairs.” The 
censure of tho Bishop seems to have been quite uncalled-for. 

Dryden died of ossification of the arteries of the extremities, such as pro- 
duces mortification. His body “ lay in state, in the College of Physicians, 
during ten days, and was then conveyed to Westminster Abbey with great 
ceremony.” 

The disease which occasioned Dean Swift to expire “ a driveller and a 
show *’ was of a paralytic nature; to which circiynstance Sir Henry is in- 
clined to attribute that aberration, not to say depravity of mind, which has 
excited so much scandal. • 

Now, I believe,” said he, this irritability was bodily disease • ajid so 
far from considering the unsocial and untoward mind as influencing the 
.body to ite detriment, 1 would contend that the corporeal distemper was the 
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cause of the peiVerse and unhappy state of the mind; that Swiffs irrita- 
bility was of that peculiar nature which accompanies palsy, the seat of 
which is generally in the brain. Swift was in the habit of suffering severe 
attacks of headach, and of dizziness, and occasional deafness when young ; 
even so early in ly s life as during his sojournment with Sir William Tem- 
ple. In process of time there ensued that plethoric, state of the vessels of 
the brain which required frequent cupping ; and at length the obstruction 
became so great as to occasion an effusion of water into the ventricles, and 
the loss of his faculties by apoplectic pressure. This appeared on examina- 
tion of the head after death. No doubt this effusion had been preceded by 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain, and by phrenzy. Under these 
‘attacks of inflammation and phrenzy, he dealt forth his angry denuncia- 
tions largely ; and probably it was in one of these unhappy moments that 
he composed the epitaph so injudiciously inscribed on his tombstone in 
St. Patrick's Cathedral.'* 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A paper was recently read, being “ Extracts from the Journal of Mr. 
Oldfield, surgeon to the Niger expedition, on board the Albiirkah.” 
Messrs. Lander and Oldfield started on the 2d August, 1833, from the 
Niger to go up the river Tchadda, which empties itself into the former. 
Our adventurers were out until the middle of the following October, hav- 
ing proceeded as far up as Dagboh, a distance of 1 04 miles, and perceiving 
an evident disinclination to trade on the part of the natives, they returned. 
In such a journal as this no satisfactory analysis can be given ; instead, 
therefore, of attempting it, we,prefer the simpler process of presenting ex- 
tract as a sample of the whole.— “ August 12, at forty minutes past five, 
came to au anchor at a part of the river which was not more than three 
hundred yaids wdde. For the two last hours we have been running 
between two low islands, having, by mistake, left the main branch : the 
river in some places is only sixty yards wide, and bears a greater resem- 
blance to a creek than to a river : the prospect around is extremely wild 
and dreary, not a canoe or native visible. The only living creatures w^e 
saw w^cre a few birds and somf baboons — the latter chattered, grinned, 
and leaped from bough to Ixmgh, in evident terror and surprise. — August 
15, at twenty minutes past eleven a.m., got under way, soundings two 
fathoms : the river to-day has gradually increased in width as we have 
proceeded. At four o'clock we again got into the main branch, to our no 
small satisfaction. All around us continues to wear a dismal and gloomy 
appearance. Since yesterday we have only had a glimpse of one small 
canoe. Our provisions have failed, and we have neither rice, yams, nor 
plantains on board ; neither is there a prospec^ of tany town where we 
may obtain a supply. Saw an immense nurab»^:^ of alligators swimming 
around us in all directions. The river has taken an ample sweep to the 
southward : we have passed some palm-trees. The Kroumen went ashore 
for wood ; the natives opposed their landing, and they crossed over to the 
opposite side of the river. The interpreter was despatched ashore to pro- 
cure a .supply of provisions. On his return he stated, that we w'ere con- 
tigiK)us to two towns, Dagboh and Obohboe, but at neither of them could 
he procure any food or information. He likewise informed us that the 
chief had fled on the first approach of the vessel. The chief of the smaller 
town was afraid to venture on board himself, but sent his daughter, a girl 
of ten or eleven years of age. She was entirely destitute of clothing, and 
wore nothing but a few strings of beads secured round the loins. The 
natives, being suspicious, k:ept a fire burning all night." A little farther 
on we find Mr. Oldfield thus noting : “ We are still destitute of yams, 
rice, 8ca In the afternoon Lieut. Allen, Capt. Dean, and myself went 
ashore. A footpath from the waterside leads one to the village of Oboh- 
boe ; we saw plenty of goats and fowls ; a number of girls, with no cover- 
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ing, were occupied in grinding down corn, which they did by bruising it 
between two stones, or slabs of dried clay. The native# appefared verv 
shy, and evinced great timidity. As we approached the town of Dagboh 
* we observed several of the natives retreating to the hill»; to one wboin we 
met I presented my hand, but he shrunk from it with horror.'’ Ultimately 
the party returned, without being able to egect any good. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

At a recent meeting a paper was read by Mr. Vardon, on the Parliament 
tary Representation of England and Wales. 

From this statement, affording as it does many curious and interesting 
particulars, we learn that the Parliamentary representation of England 
and Wales in the Commons House of Parliamtnt in 1831, consisted of 51^ 
membei-s. By the Act known as the Reform Bill, this nui^ber was reduced 
to 500, thus divided : — 

63 Counties, (the Isle of Wight being for this piii*posel Moml 
reckoned as one) sending . . , . J 

203 Boroughs,, Cities, Cinque Ports, Universities, 
sending • ^ , *. • * * 

• Total . . 500 Members. 

Of the* places previously entitled to return burgesses fifty-six w^eve 
entirely disfranchised, and thirty deprived of one of their two represen- 
tatives ; while, on the other hand, forty-three new boroughs were created— 
twenty-two of them returning two members, and twenty-one one member 
each. Tlie same Act also deprived the borough of Weymouth and Mel- 
conibe Regis of two of its former members. The basis of the disfranchising 
clauses was formed on a report made of the number of houses, together 
with the amount of assessed taxes for the year ending April, 1831. 

It further appears by this statement, that in the fifty-three counties there 
are 370,379 registered electors returning 160 members? and in the 203 
boroughs, &c., 285,958 registered electors returning 3f0 members; there- 
fore the total 656,337 electors return 500 representatives, being an average 
proportion of nearly 1313 votes to each member. This account could not 
be safely taken as a partial basis in regard to the formation of any returns 
of population, because, although the calculation as to voters is as perfect 
as the present system of registration will allow, yet as many voters are 
registered for more than one place in the same county or borough, the exact 
number of persons having the suffrage of electing representatives to Par- 
liament cannot be accurately ascertained; but they must be considered as 
being considerably within the number above staled. AVe find that the 
expense for rcgisteiing the voles of 203 boroughs in England and Wales 
was 10,512/., or an a^‘rage of about 52/. for each place, varying from 609/. 
for the city of London, 395/. for Batti, to 10a'. for Great ^Marlow : and 
dividipg the total amount among the 285,958 electors, we get an average 
charge of about nine-pcnco for each voter ! While, again, the legal charges 
of returning the 500 members for England and Wale.^ in 183‘i, aveiaged 
about i 14/. to each member. Any other expenses (shrewdly observes the 
compiler of these tables, in conclusion) attendant on the return of mem- 
bers to Parliament arc beyond the province of Statistics. 


VARIETIES. 

Unrolling a Mumnny , — Two newspapers, th^ ‘‘ Belfast News Letter’* 
and the “ Guardian'’ have been kindly fi>rwarded to us, in botii of w'hich an 
account is given of the unrolling a mummy, brought to this country and 
presented to the Natural History Society of Belfast by Mr. Greg. So 




many mummies have of late been unrolled, And the results have been so 
uniform, that m shall, on this occasion, confine ourselves to a general 
notice of such facts and discoveries only as appear to have been peculiar. 
According to tlie interaretation given by the Rev* Dr. Hincks of the* 
hieroglyphics on tlie eomn, the body was that of an unmarried female of 
the name of Kabooti, the daughter of a priest of Ammon, whose parents 
were dead at the ^itne oT her decease ; but there was no legible part of the 
inscription which gave any precise information respecting the era when 
she lived ; which, however, is presumed to have been about 2000 or 2500 
years ago. According to the “ Guardian,*’ on unrolling the body sundry 
porcelain tubes, about three quarters of an inch in length, were found, 
through which some filaments of the cotton had been passed : these the 
J News Letter* seems to describe as part of the ornaments of the outer 
shawl in which the body was enveloped. In the course of unfolding the 
numerous wrap^'ers, various dead insects (and one living one ! described 
as about the size of— query,, was it not?'— a flea) were found, and on ap- 
proaching the mummy these became more numerous, and the chest and 
the parts connectefil with the abdomen, says the “ Guardian,” had been 
either completely decomposed . or aevoured by insects, the space being 
occupied by large quantities of their larvae. “ The cloth,” observes tlie 
“ News Letter,” * ‘ had evidently been perforated by them in many places, 
and an immense multitude of either dead larvae, or not improbabJy the 
exuviae of the beetles, were discovered within pledgets of cotton* One 
leg, the arms, the upper part of the breast, and the head, were now entirely 
exposed to view, and an examination of the body itself soon commenced. 
The hair was in excellent preservation, being very fine, about three inches 
and a half long, forming ringlets like those of children, and of a deep au- 
burn shade, with not the slightest appearance of wool— the eyes were re- 
placed by balls of cotton— the lips, cheeks, and sides of the head had suf- 
fered much i'roin the attacks of the insects, many of which were round 
deeply imbedded sii the round holes which they had perforated in the 
flesh— the teeth we^re white, regular, and very pretty, and with one single 
exception not an unsound one could be seen — the appearance of the denies 
sapientiiS! proved the age of the body at death not to have been less than 
twenty, or more than tliirty. The foot was particularly small and beauti- 
fully shaped. The body was five feet and one inch long.” Afterwards 
some minor mummies were examined, “ Two of these,” says the “ Guar- 
dian,” “ turned out to be the remains of snakes, and in an earthen jar, 
supposed to contain the mummy of a sacred Ibis, the egg of one of these 
birds was found enveloped in numerous folds of cotton cloth, of a much 
softer nature and looser texture than that in which the body of Kabooti 
was wrapped.' ’ — A then ceum. 

Church Beform {Non-Be.nde'nQe ), — The following ire some of the plea^ 
for non-residence (admitted by the present Act, 57 Geo. TIL c. 91), sec. 1^, ^ 
which appear most especially to demand revision in the expected measure 
of Church Reform k— “ 1. Serving as stipendiary curate of another parish. 
2. Being ifiaster or usher of any endowed school. 3. Being master or 
preacher of any hospital or incorporated charitable foundation. 4. Being 
endow ed lecturer of any other place, or chaplain of any endowed chapelry, 
or xireacher of any endowed preachersbip. 5. Serving as preacher in any 
proprietary chapel. 6. Being chaplain of any garri.son ; of the Military 
Asylum; Military Academy; Military College; Greenwich Hospital; 
Chelsea Hospital ; Haslar Hospital ; Plymouth Hospital ; Naval Asylum ; 
Navy ; Newgate; Penitentiary at Milbank ; or any British factory abroad. 
7, Being teacher at the IV^ilitary Academy. 8. Being principal surrogate 
01 * official in any Ecclesiastical Court. B. Being librarian of the British 
Museum or Sion College. I\)* Being one of the tmstees of Lord Crewe’s 
Charity,” 
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The Capjfhara . — One of these rare and singular animals' hjfcs beeu for- 
warded to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, from Bristol, ^here it arrived 
from South America, having been taken on the banks of the Amazon, 

, where it is called the River or Sea Hog. It is a thick^sgt, clumsy animal, 
the head and neck singularly large, and is remarkable for being devoid 
both of the tail and clavicle, whid» striking characteristics caused Cuvier 
to form his genus Hydrochoenus. They ts«e up (heir abode in tlie exten^ 
sive forests of South America, in (he neighbourhood of water, concealing 
themselves in burrows. They swim and dive exceedingly well, and their 
habits and modes of living strongly resemble those of the beaver. The- 
present specimen is quite tame and domesticated, and will no doubt be an 
interesting object to the visitors of these gardens.^ 

Parhelia (or Mock Sum ). — ^Two of these *rare phenomena were oh-** 
served at South Clifton, Ngtts, by J. Woolfit, on the IStfi ult., llh. lOm. 
A.M, The parhelion to the west of the sun appeared at first like a roundish 
and not well-defined light ; it afterwards became better defined, and exhi- 
bited a true image of the sun, rather tinged like the rainbow. The other 
parhelion then appeared to the east otthe sun, at about; the same altitude 
as the former, and both rather higher than the sun.' A few minutes after- 
wards a whitish halo surrounded the sun. at a considerable distance, and 
passed through each of the parh|lia; shortly they were all lost by a thick’ 
dense cloud. Parhelia are supposed to be occasioned by the rays of light 
acting on congealed drops of vapour in the atmosphere, and are frequently 
succeeded by a fall of rain, which was the case on this occasion. They 
have been observed by the ancients as well as moderns, and are more 
frequent in America and Holland, 

New Ball Projector . — A French agriculturist, of the name of Billet, 
who has assiduously cultivated the mechanical Wts, has invented a ina- 
cliine which wdll discharge 2000 balls, each eight ounces in weight, per 
minute, or 120,000 in an hour, and this without the slightest intermission. 
I’lie action of this formidable machine may be arrested or continued at 
will ; the balls are discharged from four difterent muzzles, which may be 
directed iijion objects at a less or greater distaneeXrom each other, or they 
may be brought to bear simultaneously on one aricfthe same point. Billet’s 
machine, however, is not capable of carryiJig such balls a greater distance 
than UiO metres (about 110 yards); but he asserts that he can improve it, 
so as to impel the same balls a distance of ^150 yards, and with a velocity 
scarcely inlerior to that imparted by gunpowder. In this ease, he adds 
that be will be, obliged to increase its weight from 80 to 310lbs. He does 
not employ cither air, spring, or combustible matter in this new projectile ; 
and his name is of some note among French mechanics, as the inventor 
of two riew^ levers, which are to be seen in the collection of the “ Soci<^te 
d'Kncouragcment ’’ at PaJJjg. — U. S. Joufnal^ 

Returns in 1829 give about 26,000 independent. schools in the United 
Kingdom, in 14,500 of wbicli the interrogative system of questions /c/M- 
out answers appeared to be more or less introduced. Returns made up 
within 1834 make the schools above 23,000, and indicate that 16,700 now 
use the system in some of its subjects; or, in other words, teach some of 
tlie liberal branches of knowledge. The Independent Schools are, to the 
Foundation Grammar Schools, as 50 to one, and they educate 65 times as 
many children. 
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« FOREIGN VARIETIES. 
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Pompeii. — Nap^eSt January . — ^Thc excavaiions at Pompeii have again 
produced very important discoveries. Iti the house called that of Ariadne a 
magnificent s^rarium has been found.* The niche for the image of the 
tutelary divinity ic at thfe baek,*^ On the sides are paintings of a Leda and 
a priestess, who is in the act of offering a sacrifice, assisted by a girl, who 
lias the sacred utensils in her hands. Some ornaments, in a very elegant 
and delicate st^le, of a yellow colour on a red ground, are introduced as 
borders in the intervals of these representations. In the liouse called that of 
Xteedalus, the walls of a^garden have been discovered. They are covered 
with magnificent landsQapc?> The first gives the prospect of a temple — 
which is extremely interesting on account of its details, and which seems to 
be dedicated to ’Apollo, whose statue stands ilCar the entrance. On one 
side is a pond in whicli many wild ducks arc swimming ; and on the other 
a river in which are seen some cows. The second landscape is a delicious 
marine view in Sicrly. Polyphemus is on the shore. Galatea, seated on a 
dolphin in the midst of the waves, Seems to be listening to the singing of 
the Cyclops. A combat of wild beasts in an amphithealre is ])ainted in 
large dimensions. A majestic bull is running from a lion which pursues 
him, but a tiger, more swift, has alrc^Hy seized him under the belly. 
Meantime a courageous hesiiariu^ strikes with his lance a wild boar upon 
the snout, from w^hich the blood spouts up. A little farther off, a second 
huntsman has laid at his feet a bear, in whose body a spear remains, while 
another bear is flying in terror. Two stags are standing still, a« if con- 
templating the destruction of their enemies. The compaitments between 
the landscape and the hiuiting-])iece are filled with figures of helmets, 
drums, and two small palms. The top of the wall is finislied with some 
cornices of stucco, of elegant workmanship, and painted witli vaiious 
colours, w'hich produce a wonderful effect . — Liter ary Gazette. 

Emhalmvig . — On the 6th of March last, Professor Franchina, of Palermo, 
embalmed a body in the anatomical theatre at Palermo. On the 1-lth of 
May, consequently more than two rnunlhs afterwards, this new mummy 
was again examined in the presence of several liundred persons. The fea- 
tures of the deceased had undergone no alt oration —the body vs as perfectly 
flexible— the flesh liad the natural hue of death, but iiOt the slightest smell 
of imt refaction was perceiitibJe. 'Ihe visceia, which, according to this 
new method, need not be removed, were well preserved, espeinally the 
lungs, which were found, on examination, in the most perfect state. 
The means employed by the Professor are not stated — indeed, it appears 
that he makes a secret of them. Larrey, the surgeon in chief of the 
French army, employed for this purpose sublimate of mercury, whicli has 
lately been applied by Kyan to the prevention^ .i!.f the dry rot in timber. 
The body was laid in a solution of the sublimate, which was kept of equal 
strength, by small bags of the sublimate .suspended in it. “ 1 have m>heJf 
seen,’’ say&Dr. Niirhburger, the writer of the article from whicli this para- 
graph is translated, ** a body treated in this manner, which was carried 
through the New Mark (of Brandenburg), after the battle of Eylaii, and 
wliich was in perfect pl^eservation : but the bowels, as well as the eyes, 
had been taken out.’* Franchina must therefore be acquainted with some 
other proccs.s. 

PaiLrowU m France .— following is a list of the rail-roads already 
existing, or in the course of construction, in France From St, Etienne to 
the Loire ; from St. Etieqnc to Lyons, by St. diamond and Givors ; from 
Andrezieux to Roanne; from Alais to Beaucaire (about to be commenced); 
and from Epinal to the Cana^de Bourgogne (in the course of convStructioii), 
Amongdhe projected rail-roads is that fi-ora Paris to Orleans. The pre- 
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paratory woiks for this rail*road are in a very forward stlte— ^from Paris 
to Pontoise, and from Paris ^ Havre. It is also in contemplation to form 
a rail- road between Calais ana Paris ; and according to fhe latest accounts 
received, a new company is being organized, the object of which is, to 
form a rail-road from Paris to Lille, with J)ranch«s to jCalais, Boulogne* 
Douai, and Valenciennes, and thence to communicate with a rail-road, 
which is projected, from the frontiers of Finance to Brussels. Now allow- 
ing that all these schemes may be judicious, and ultimately profitable, 
where is the capital to come from which must necessarily be embarked in 
them ? 

The Germa?i Press, — The following statemeni e^Siibits the number of the, 
towns in each German State which possess printiftg-presscs In Prussia, 
64 towns ; in Bavaria, 21 ; in Saxony, 11 ; in Austria, 7 ;*in Wurtemberg, 

7 ; in Hanover, G ; in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 6 ; in Electoral Hesse, 
5; in the Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, 4; in Grand Ducal Hesse, 4, &c. It 
thus appears that Austria, with its eleven millions of inliabilauts, has only 
one-ninth of the number of towns wfth printing-presses which Prussia, 
with ncajrly the same population, possesses— only one-third the number of 
Bavaria, Ihe population of which is thtee-fifths less-— about one-third less 
than the number in Saxony, the population of which is but one million and 
a-half — and nol more than Wurtemberg, which has about the same popu- 
lation as Saxony. Of all the cities in the States of the Germanic Con- 
federation it is Leipzig that supplies the most books ; after that city comes 
Berlin, and then Stiitgard, whicn furnishes one-thhd more than Vienna. — 
Liti, Zeituugst 

Professor Seyfarth, speaking of the result of his gleanings last year in 
tlie Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at Turin, observes, the most im- 
portant discovery he made has been an outline of Egyptian history, 
described on each of the closely-tilled sides of a papyrvjg.^between fourteen 
and eighteen feet long, and two feet broad. It corresponds with the 
customary chronological accounts, by dating its narrative from the times 
of the dominion of the Pagan deities. The first sovereigns of Egypt were 
Ammon, Vulcanus, and Ammon Sol ; theij follow their successors until 
the days of Osiris, Typjion, Horus, Thoutlf, Anubis, and Horus II. ; the 
whole comprising an interval of thirteen thousand nine hundrechand seven- 
teen >ears, and corresponding in this respect with Maiictho's testimony. 

Jnlrrestifig Antiqueh,—\\\ digging lately at Kertcli, iirordei' to make a 
new pavemeul, a coffin was discovered of rather an ordinary description, 
made of freestone, about two archimes long, one wide, and one thick. On 
opening the coffin, a supeib black urn was found, of the Etruscan form, 
and of large diniensrous, f)r name iifcd with bas-reliefs, and gilt in some 
part. It was placed at tUb feet of the corpse, upon whose head was a 
gohleii laurel crown, beautifully executed, and weighing thirty-six zolof- 
nitks, or about thirteen ounces of the purest gold. ^Sear to one of the 
shoulders, a round piece of gold was found, beaiing some resemblance to a 
medal, having on one side the figure of a w^oman in relief, and on tlie other 
that of Mercuiy clothed as a shepherd. Tlicre were also in the tomb a 
strigil of iron, and anollier object of the same metal surrounded by copper 
rings. Upon fhe coffin-lid there was a common urn of potto's clay, full 
of the bones of birds, which had probably been sacrificed to the manes of 
the deceased. These discoveries wTre made under the superintendence of 
M. Kareicha, whcMs occupied in making archeological researches for the 
Emperor of Bussia. This gentleman caused thc^round in the neighbour- 
hood to be examined ; and alter some hours’ research, a second coffin was 
discovered, similar to the first ; but it contaifted a much greater numbfer 
of objects, md of very superior workmanship to the first.— 

(T Odessa, 

' it/arc/<.— VOL, XLIIX. NO. CLXXl. 2 D 
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At a recent sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
M. Majendie gave, in his own name and th^of M. Serres, a rej)ort on this 
instrument, which, as its name indicates, iF intended by the inventor to 
measure the pulse, and also to make known those differences of circulation 
which the physician now studies most generally by means of the touch. 
Itsis the opinion of M. Wjendie and M. Serres that, at least, there is as 
much practice necessary to use this instrument properly as to learn > to leel 
the pulse in the ordinary way, and that the results are not more precise. 
They caused two persons, both skilled in using the sphygometre, to apply it 
successively to the radial artery of the same individual, and to w'rite down 
separately the indicatic«is given by the instrument ; the results obtained 
r diAered materially. — Athern^um, 


‘ AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tnn reports from the different counties of England all concur in stating 
that the elements have never been more favourable to vegetation, and, 
indeed, to the performance of all the works of agriculture, than during the 
past winter. And if there was previously a dearth of rain, which was felt 
in the want of water for the stock in the high, and dry, and light districts; 
if the wheip, upon the strong and richer soils, had shot out too luxuriantly, 
and demanded a check, lest the vigour of the plant should he exhansteil 
upon the straw, rattier than the ear ; if, wo say, these things formed a ready 
subject of complaint to a race proverbially very apt to complain— even 
these are now removed ; first, by the few .days of slight frost and snow 
which we ha\e since experienced", and by the copious rains which have 
fallen towards the middle of the present month. The tLirm])s, thus unin- 
jured by weather, promise to hold out well, and seasonably and completely 
to siiji^jly the deficiency in last year’s hay-crop. The rye for spring feed 
(now a common resource) will obtain a more than usually luxuriant growth; 
the glass and the lares will come into earlier use, and the spring, in 
genci’al, be forward and favourable. Earley sowing, too, may commence 
very early under the ha])piest prospects, if no veiy violent quantity of wet 
comes ; and thus, so far as the elements are concerned, nothing can pro- 
mise more prosperity to the farmer, or generally, to the suhsislencc of the 
country. 

But the fanner’s trade is not prosperous ! and why ? Aye, there's the 
rub ; because, says the fanner, the price does not remutiej'ate us. If that 
irksome monosyllable, with its little crpoked appanage tliatasks ([ucstions, 
wliy? be repeated, it will drive the tuscussioii ^Jo very perilous extremes. 
For there can be no such result to a permaliently disadvantageous com- 
merce (if any sucli could lie permanent at all), without some gross error 
in the vva;^ of conducting it. This error the land-owners load upon low 
price, as if hnv price artificial, and as if low price would not, nay, 

m'u.si not, always produce a corresponding drop in the expenses. Herein 
lies the error, artificial price, by which we mean a price sustained by 
adventitious circumstances, or by provisions contrary to nature and the 
]aw.s by which all trades are governed — such as war, pVotecting duties, &c. 
&c, — has so long obtained, that the most difficult thing in the w^orld is 
perliaps to persuade those connected with land to look at the case in the 
true light, and open their eyes upon the facts. Of life, the country has 
been amused with thcr introduction of supplies through the Channel 
islands, and heaven knows how, sufficient to account for the depreciation 
of the price of wheat. We Verily believe that, taking the ivhole course of 
fovei^h importation, it has never at any time been of impoftance enough, 
grmtly to affect the price ; and if it ever have,jt constitutes the exception, 
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not the rule. For to what degree can an average antiiud imputation 
during about forty years, of 500,000 quarters, depress price in a Kingdom 
where the consumption now amounts to about seventy times that quan- 
tity, and has always been annually increasing by a growing population ? 
It must be apparent to the judgment, calgily exerted qpon the large and 
comprehensive materials of tne case presented to our view, that the domes- 
tic supply (we of course include the growth of Ireland and the British 
colonies) comes so near to the demand, together with the certainty of the 
warehoused accumulation both in England and on the Continent, that, in 
spite of the protecting law, price begins to approximate to its natural 
level, by ^hich is to be understood that amount which corn would obtain 
were the trade'perfectly free and open. It foflns, indeed, one curious iterft 
in the statement, that, for the last two years at least, whtat has fallen and 
remained below the price Mr. Jacob (to say nothing of the famine he pro- 
phesied from gradually decreasing stocks) pronounced it could never reach, 
and in wdaicli opinion he has been corroborated bv the great modern 
Economist. So much fo^g^^spcculations upon a subjea too wide to be em- 
braced with the certainty of the exact sciences. It would be far more to 
the purpose, and of tlie farmer especially, if, instead of suffering himself to 
be amused, and not unfretpiently cheated by such fallacies, he were to lay 
it down as the law of his, as well as other trades, that the expenses must 
be regulated by the produce ; and that his contract for rent, tithes, labour, 
general charges, &c., must all have reference to the probable price of Iiis 
cummodily. The protecting duty, on the contrary, continually holds out 
to his deluded vision the hope of a factitious mini mum— Q,\ghXy, or sixty 
shillings, or some nominal amount — which never is, nor ever can be sus- 
tained, and rarely approached. His error begins in paying a rent above 
the real value, and all other things have relation to that item. Thus he is 
the dujio of a factitious system, though it must be admitted that the com-^ 
]>clition for farms, owing to the limitation of the area^i cultivation, while 
the ])opnIation to be employed and fed is indetinitely increasing, tends very 
much to perpetuate his disadvantage. 

We have said thus much, to endeavour to prove that no such single 
cause as the importation of au article of ♦such bulk through a few small 
channels, nor, indeed, Ihroiigli any channels, can affect the universal laws 
which irovern price ; and to induce, if wc can, a more enlightened manner 
of looking at the whole of the agricultural question. The ciy is now, how- 
ever, turned to the repeal of tlie malt lax, which is to be the panacea, the 
cure for all agricultural ills. Now were the malt-tax repealed (which we 
think it soon will be, to a greater or less extent), it would tend little to the 
removal of the furnusr^i' evils; observe, we say, tbe farmers, implying 
thereby the tenantry? let us cxaiiyne the facts in detail. A larger 
consumption of barley worJd be the first consequence : ergo, a better price, 
qiu>th the farmer. Well, be it so. For how^ long will the tenant reap the 
advantage ? Just so long as the landlord shall reraaiq unable to advance 
his I'cnt. For is it not clear that the intcr<.’sts of the landlord h3ve suffered 
exactly in proportion to the ditficulty of obtaining tenants ? If a farm is 
to be fet at a fair rent (nay, we may say at a high rent), such is the com- 
])etilion there is no lack of offers. And how is rent esluuated and tried ? 
Why, simi)ly by these offers. When it is so high that an occupier cannot 
be had, the sum is lowered, till a tenant is found. Again, we perceive that 
the home growth is not adequate to the consumption. What follows ? 
Importation. Is there any difficulty in getting supplies ? Not the smallest. 
And what would be thc hrst, and almost lastin^j consequences (commer- 
cially and agriculturally speaking), of an augmented demand ? At fet 
price would rise, and as immediately measureis would be taken to meet the 
demand by an increased growth both at home and abroad, the one would 
soon balance and compensate the other. "We do not therefore perceive, 
according to the general laws which must regulate demand and supply, 
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that the tenantry of the country can be much or long advantaged by a 
repeal of the dutie?, on malt, beyond those necessary results from a reduced 
taxation, which apply to all alike. Morally speaking, we believe the 
benefit must be great and universal, and that is the argument for a repeal 
upon which we should pfincipally dwell and insist. 

While we have thus discussed the wider merits of the question, we must 
not overlook those which are now opening immediately before us— the 
almost ascertained facts of a short supply. That the foreign growth must 
be resorted to, seems to be settled; the choice lies between trusting to the 
chances of the market, apd preventing or influencing them by speculation 
and hording. Difficulties ^f no small amount seem to surround this 
necessary decision ; for if the quantity be insufficient, the quality is so 
various that it is' likely to affect the averages, and of course the duty. As 
thus : if a large quantity of low quality at a comparatively low price be 
speedily introduced, the average will be low and the duty high; con- 
sequently, the object of importing wdth a view to sale when a*high price 
shall have opened the warehouses, m^ be indeflnitely postponed ; and to 
this belief there is much to lead us. Those foreign barleys which, up to 
this year had been most esteemed in* the market, have turned out far below 
the customary excellence ; the Saafe and Bohemian, for instance, wliich 
are represented as being hard, steely, and fit only for home consumption ; 
those from Silesia and Pomerania as light, and those from Mecklenburgh 
are also interior. At Stettin, the price forbids purchase : and all through 
the shores of the Baltic and Russia, the crop is too deficient to allow the 
hope of any laige supply. Such is the aggregate result of the best ac- 
counts, The piohabihty still is, that the article will be scarce and high 
till the malting season is over. 

The market for wheat has not become firmer, notwithstanding the 
increased consum^ition of the article which so low a ])ricc must cause. 
There appears to iie no desire to speculate, nor any vivacity of trade 
evinced. The supply is large and steady — the price, perhaps, a shade 
lower. Wind and water are short, yet flour supports its price with great 
difficulty. The trade in oats is brisk, and also in seed-barley; but for 
other qualities, the demand is of late more slack than might be expected. 
Malt is steady. 

Sales of wool from the colonics, Germany, and Odessa, occupied the 
middle week of the month, and the eflect has been to establish a firm 
market, especially for those from Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales. Many buyers from the manufacturing districts were present, and 
they purchased freely. The best (piahtics, relatively fspeakiitiSy were most 
generally bought, and at the highest prices. About 4800 bales were sold, 
2500 of which were from the two, colonies abovemanfed. The best fleeces 
brought from It/, to 3-9. He/, per Ih. ; the second sold readily at from 
2^. to 'is. \0d. per Ib. The German amounted to about 500 bales, and soM 
fairly at frpm Is. 5ci. to 2.v. Oje/. The Odessa were from 400 to 500 bales, 
and realized from 2.9. id. to 2^. lOt/. Goods from Italy, Turkey, the Cape, 
St. Helena, were offered, but not much noticed. Near 500 bales of Spanish 
were offered, and sold with animation at 1.9. Ih/. to 2,9. 4d. Upon the 
whole, the wools equalled the October sales for the better samples, though 
the lower must be esteemed to have a little depreciated in price. TIio 
entire results speak equally well for the state of the manufactures, and for 
the dealers in the raw commodity. 

In connexion with this subject we must add, that the lambing season 
h^s begun, and is going ^n most auspiciously. The dry weathejr and the 
state of the land is very propitious to their fattening for market, since they 
are neither wet on the back, 'nor loaded with mud under the belly. The 
fall, it h probable, will be decreased by few losses, for there is neither cold 
nor wet to struggle against ; thus the flock-farmers are by far the most 
advantageously circumstanced, for the markets for larger cattle scarcely 
pay, if they do pay at all, for the feed, when the prices at which the lean 
stock has been bought are fairly estimated. 
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RURAL ECONOMY, 

The Mr. Hickley has communicated to th^e ** Irisfi Parmer’s 

Journal” a very singular and successful experiment tried uppn the potato 
in the county of Dublin A gentleman, who holds a farm of 150 acrea, 
planted in the usual manner 34 acres und^r j^tsitoes ip 1832 ; the result 
was, a complete failure of the crop. This induced him to try many expe- 
riments upon the root, all of which failed except the following : — He took 
six potatoes and divided them into twenty cuts ; he then got a large basin 
of water, into which he put a cupful of salt and a piece of blue stone about 
the ske of a walnut. He put ten of the cuts into the basin, and let them 
remain there one entire night. On the following day he procured a very 
strong microscope, through which he examined the entire twenty cuts. On 
the ten cuts wliich were not immersed in the basin he ccadd distinctly per- 
ceive many small white pai*ticles like eggs : and those cuts which were 
immersed presented no such appearance wliatsoevrr. This discovery urged 
Jiim to follow up the examination attentively ; and evpry day, for a short 
period, he continued to watch the •appearance of tne aforesaid matter. 
The result was, that those white globular particles were animalcula, for 
in a few days they became quite visible to the naked eye in the form of 
worms or maggots. The cuts that had been steeped never showed the 
slightest appearance of any such thing, and they retained their solidity and 
firmness when the other ten cuts were completely decayed and rotted. 
Still unwilling to believe without further proof, he tried the experiment 
five or six times, and planted them, distinctly marking a division between 
those cuts which were steeped and those that w'cre not. The consequence 
was, the almost total failure of the one kind and the complete success of 
the others placed the question beyond the possibility of a doubt. He con- 
siders that the air has a powerful etfect upon tlie potato, and may some- 
times impregnate it with this destructive matter. , 

Cottage AUotmpnts.-~Yrom Mr. Loudon’s “ Garc^ners Magazine,” a 
valuable periodical whicli contains many new and profitable suggestions 
in cveiy branch of useful, scientific, or ornamental culture either of gar- 
dens, farms, trees, or exotics, we select the following, as being more calcu- 
lated to benefit the great mass of the coJiimiinity than many of its more 
curious contents 

“Asa sincere w^ell-wisher to the labouring classes, I, of course, take an 
interest in the success of the cottage-allotment system, winch is especially 
calculated to ini*rease the comforts of the poor. Hitherto, 1 believe, the 
system has succeeded ; and, should it fail eventually, the failure will arise, 
1 think, from the impoverished state of the soil, which is cropped annually 
without the necessvy dressing of manure. In most places the cottagers 
cannot procure animal i^finure beyond tvhat is produced in their ow-n j)ig- 
sties, and the little tliey can collect on the roads ; and this will be found 
insufficient to afford a slight dressing to the garden and allotment every 
alternate year. How, then, is this deficiency to be ffiipplied \ I answer, 
principally by good management, which will often do as much as money ; 
and, with respect to management, the labouring classes are, in too many 
instances, lamentably careless and ignorant. But a sensible cottager will 
generally take a hint from a superior in rank and information ; and tlyise 
who wisn w ell to the allotment-system will promote it most effectually by 
hints as to management, and by pressing upon the occupiers the necessity 
of collecting every description of manure, if they would bo certain of remu- 
nerating crops. To show what may be done in this way by a little maaye- 
inent, I will instance a garden I am well acqusriiitcd with, which is made 
almost to manure itself; and I believe I may safely assert that, for the last 
twenty years, it has not had the benefit of a single cartload qf yard or 
stable duug ; yet the crops are abundant, and the vegetables of good qua- 
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. lity, though the ^nx)und is cropped thickly, and seldom has a third par 
vacant ^'ing the winter months. It is managed in this way r—All tli 
refuse o*e garden, such ;as cabbage leaves ^ and stalks, bean and pc* 
stalks, weeds Ovtach are removed from the ground before they seed),loave?! 
rubbish, and flower stalks from the flowei- beds, mowings of grass plots 
&c. &c., is carefully eoyected ^in a heap ; and to thi^ is aclcfed the soc 
from the chimnej^s, lime rubbish should there be any,'- the contents of £ 
drain from -the kitchen sink, and the scrapings of about 200 yai'ds of a fre 
quented road. Upon this heap the chamber slop jiail is emptied daily 
and the whole is repeatedlymixed and turned over till it is thereby decom- 
pos^l; and it is then fit for use. The garden I allude to has a good dress- 
ing of this compost onco in the year ; some parts of it twice a year. The 
^ound is dug deeply, and the few vacant spaces are thrown up into lidgei. 
during the wint^j\ The result is an abundant crop of everything. Tlxc 
vegetables are of a good size, and generally free from canker, and as well, 
or, perhaps, better, flavoured, than those produced in gardens which ai\ 
constantly dressed over with stable mai^ure. It may probably be imagince 
tliat this sort of coftipost will increipse the crop of weeds ; but this is no' 
found to be the case, as the w'eeds are generally hoed up before the seed U 
formed. The mixture of flower staljvs in the manure causes a few flowers* 
to grow among the crops as weeds ; but most of the flower seeds peris! 
during the process of decomposition. Now, why should not every cottagei 
thus make his garden pmduce its own manure ? I can speak confidently 
of the success of the plan, having observed it, in the case alluded to, for 1 ho 
last five years ; and I strongly recommend it to the attention of those w'ht 
have the management of cottage-allotments. Were this plan adopted iqr 
the garden, all the straw dung produced in the pigsty might be laid updV 
the allotment, and there would probably be sufficient to give the whole a 
tolerable dressing every alternate year. Tlie land would thus be kept in a 
productive stale, and abundant crops would remunerate the labour of the 
industrious occupifcr. I, of course, suppose the cottager to be never with- 
out a pig ; that he cfbes not sow the same sort of crop on the same plot tw'o 
years following ; and that his ground annually produces some kind of 
grain, besides a crop of potatoes.” 

Vi t tori a Wheat, yielding Tw9 Harvest i?i the Year, — Loudon’s horti 
cultural and agricultural notices, last autumn, gave satisfactory accounts 
of the experiment tried in Somersetshire, of planting this valuable present 
made to his couniryby Sir Robert Ker Porter, our consular resident in 
that part of South America w here it is a native of the soil. Loudon reports 
it to-liavc given great promise, both from its spring and summer sowing. 
In Warwickshire, we ourselves know that it succeeded so well as to pro- 
duce a fine crop in July last year, though,’ by an accident, it had been 
planted a montn too late ; and it yielded a parlKiila^ly sweet and well- 
tasted flour, from which excellent bread w^as mafle. The proper times for 
sowung are February (which gives its harvest in June) and in June (vxhich 
yields its harvest in October). February being now at hand, we send forfli 
this little memorandum to any of our agricultural readers wlio may be in 
Xiossession of a sample of these valuable seeds, 

A writer in the “ British Farmer’s Magazine,” Mr, Peter Cowan, attri- 
butjps the failures of last year in the potato crops to the want of liming 
the seed bcforgj^mng planted. He experimented with four bushels limed 
and four not ; ^tfe'give the result in his owm words — it was this — “ Among 
the limed sets fnere was scarcely a failure ; among the unlimed sets there 
wMpcarcely a plant, and tlie ground had to be sown with turnips.” The 
kinuof the potato from which the experiment was made was tlic black 
seedling. 



USEFUL ARTS. 

^ New 'The* ‘Taunton (Mafss*) Whig^’ states, th^a gentle- 

man in Boston, who owns a large chemical estabhshm^t,^has fcscovered 
a new species of fire, which produces a most intense heat. It is prcKhiced 
by the mixture of tar and water. With tl^s kind*of fuel a steam-boat can 
pass the Atlantic with the greatest safety. The discoverer declares that 
he can carry a steam-boat from Providence to New York, by using this 
fuel, for five dollars. It is said that the invention of the cotton-gin doubled 
the value of every acre of land in the Southern States ; and wo ai#of 
opinion that the discovery above-mentioned will double the value of the 
steam-engine. It will be especially important td the engines whicli are 
eniployed upon the rail-roads, and will remove*one of the greatest obstacle* 
to tlie general use of locomotives upon common roads. York Book'- 
sellers^ Advertiser, 

QnicliHlver versus Steam Power . — The Earl of Dundonald (better known 
as Lord Cochrane) was examined last Session before the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on steam navigation to India.* His Lordship, among other matters, 
said he had projected “ a substitute for steam,’* as well as “ a new mode of 
propelling vessels.” The substitute fBr steam is quicksilver ; and he em- 
ploys it “ to produce power by exhausting one vessel and compressing air 
in another, tuns forming an atmospheric and ^vacuum, which will 

produce the same effect as the plenum antf vacuum formed by the genera- 
tion of steam and its condensation.*’ This plan (superseding the necessity 
of carrying coals) he added, is peculiarly adapted to agitated wafer, like llie 
sea. The plan may be wholly worked without fuel. The evidence and 
papers are too long for extract, but his Lordship concludes this pari of liis 
evidence with stating, that “ vessels filled with quicksilver ai>paratiis 
might be provided with sails of the usual kind ; there would be no smoke 
nor any fire, and there need be no indication from thew* external appear- 
ance that they are equipped in any other manner thafi as sailing vessels. 
As to the method of propelling without paddle wheels (his Lordship says), 
I should be happy to lay it before the Committee, were my patent rigid 
secured.” 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Andrew Smith, of Prlnces-strcet, Hay- 
market, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for his invention of a new atoiuliog ligging for 
BhipK and vessels, and a new method of tilting 
and using it. 

To James Stewart, of G|orge.streot,Eu8ton- 
squarc, in the county of MidAIescx, piano- 
forte maker, forhis invention ortt-iprovements 
on the mechanism of horizontal, grand, and 
square piano-fortes. 

To Alex. Shanks, jun. fiox-spinner, in Ar- 
broath, in the county of Forfar, in Worth Bri- 
tain, for his invention of certain Improve- 
ments in machinery for preparing and dread- 
ing hemp and other lihrous substances. 

To James Cherry, of the city of Coventry, 
painter, carver* and gilder, for his invention of 
certain Improvements on bedsteads or appa- 
ratus applicable for the ease and comfort of 
invalids and others. 

To William Houston, of Fleet-street, In the 
cUy of London, printer, for his invention of 
certain improvements in type founding. 

* To John Street^ the younger, lace manufac- 
turer, and Thomas Whiteley, mechanic, both 
of Nottingham, for their invention of certain 


improvements applicable to that class of ma- 
chinery commonly called or known by the 
name of warp maclnnevy, employed in the 
manufacturing of lace and otliei fabrics. 

To John Jervis Tncker, of Tremalou Hnll, 
In the county of Cornwall, Esq., for his iiiven- 
tton of certain Improvements on urns to be 
used for tea, coffee, and other purposes. 

To John Day, of York Terrace, Peckham, 
In the county of Surrey, Gent., for hi'! inven- 
tion of an improvenTent or linjiaveinents in the 
construction of ways. 

To John Budd, of Liverpool, In the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, merchant, for a certain 
improvement or certain improvements in 
printing silk, cotton, calico, or other fabrics, 
and in the maunlaeture of blocks, cylinders, 
or rollers, used for such purposes. 

To Isaac Dodds, of Horsley Iron Works, in 
the parish of Tipton, and county of Stafford, 
engineer, for certain improvements intlksik- 
chinery foF cutting and shaping wood ahd 
other materials, part or parts ..of which ma- 
chinery are applicable to other useful pur- 
poses, * 
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BANKRUPTS, 

Tfgott 27 , 1834 , to februabt 20 , 1835 , ihclviiive. 


Jan. 27.— P. Harlky, New-«tr«et, Newing- 
ton, Surrey, baiter. J. K. U . Srgw art^ ttiver- 
Btreet, Fenton rill e, coitl-mer chant. 1^. W. 
Williamson, Balsham-Houac. Cambridge, 
horse-dealer. T. Walrrr, Port-atreet, 
Spltallields. 8llk>>inanufacturer. W. H, 

C«|||piitB» Castlej^coiirt, Dndge-row, City, whic- 
merchant. H. Havkas, Hadlelgh, Suffolk, 
lint^n-draper. J. B. Fostkr, Iiower-road, 
Islington, brirk-maker. T. andT. J»>nninos, 
Kensington, livery-stable-kcepers. S. Bond, 
Westmoreland-street,^ Marylebone, wine-mer- 
chant. Bev. T. and Rev. J. FtSHBR. and 
Mart SiMsiONs, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, bankers. 
W. JacrsonS Macclesfield, sllk-maniifacturer. 
W. Batciiklor, Portsmouth, grocer. B. 
Johnson, Byker, Northumberland, merchant. 
J. Collins, St. A'ithin, Worcester, linen- 
draper. G. PoRSTBR, Stourbridge, Wor-, 
cestershire, edge-tool-manufacturer. 

Jan. 30, — T. Banks, Cheltenham, linen dra- 
per. W. Jackson and G. Lonos-^atf, 
Bermondfliy, leather dressers. W. Lb aorr, 
Well%irtreet, Oxford-street, coacbmaker. J. 
H. FtfiiiKR, Trafalgar-squarc, Charliig-cross, 
scrivener. J. Bootiibt, Brewer*8-green, 
Westminster, victualler. G Baker, High 
Hill Ferry, Upper Clapton, dyer. J. Tombs, 
and T, Tombs, Emerson-street, Southwark, 
tiiiilders. S. J. Tavlor, Fleet-street, to- 
bacconist. R. Blair , Hook, Kingston, coal 
dealer. R. Gret, Li 'erpool, commission 
agent. H. Ixoo, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship 
and insurance broker. W. Croslbv, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, cloth merchant. I. Miller, 

Liverpool, merchant. \V. Owr.n, M anches- 
ter, glass dealer. W. Martin, Doncd^ter, 
gas-fitter. J, W. PjupsoN, Northfteld, 
Worcestshlre. dealer in metals. 

Feb.3. — J. Paub, Hayes-court, Greek-street, 
Soho, newsvendor. J. Crisp, Sydney- 
alley, Lelcestcr-square. hosier. J. Callow, 
St. Jnhn-street, Clerkenwell, victualler. J, 
Wood, Castle-street, Holborn, flannel dealer. 
J. Martin, Steel yard. Upper Tlumes-street, 
wine merchant. W, Lanoiiorne, Thrdg- 
inorton-street, stock-broker. J. Oldham, 
Friday-street.City, lacemun. M. A. Phillips, 
Dorset square, 3farylcb<jne, schoolmistress. 
G. Tuck, Cftveland-street, Fitrroy-square, 
grocer. H. Harbkn, High street, Blooms- 
bury, cheesemonger. G. J, Kain, Black- 
heath-park, coal merchant. R. Gouoir, 

Newbury, corn factor. T. S.mith, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, earthenware dealer. JJ. 
Bennbtt, Walcot, Somersetshire, spirit mer- 
chant. 

Feb. €.-—W. Baker and T. Little, Leaden- 
Ital^street, woollen drapers. J. Barber, 
Ilungerford-market, victualler.* S. J. 
Barnks, Jermyu-street, St. James’s, mercer. 
J. Eaolbston, Manchester, publican. • S. 


Willi ngtqn, jun., Shirehampton, Glouces- 
tershire, innholder. J. Lawbs, Wick and 
Abson, Gloucestershire, miller. J. Willis, 
Liverpool, merchant. T. Gaskbll, Bootle, 
near Liverpool, hotel keeper. J. Walker, 
jun., Wortley, Yorkshire, woollen cloth manu- 
facturer. H. West, Aslaeton, Norfolk, 
shopkeeper. W. Penny, Bristol, brewer, 
B. Williams, Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, 
Innkeeper. 

Feb. 10.— W. Cairns, High-street, White- 
chapel, saddler. A. H. Smith, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer. B. Stirlino, High- 

street. Poplar, brewer. T. Pottb r, Kidder- 
minster, Worcestershire, carpet manufacturer. 
IV. Wilson, Leeds, Yorkshire, woollen dra- 
per. W. Okill, Liverpool, commission 
share broker. J. M. Mulli nrb, hf^thamp- 
ton, coBch.maker. G. Wbston, Not- 

tingham, joiner. P. WkthbRbll, Should- 
ham, Norfolk, grocer. 

Feb. 13.— W. M'Namara, Houndsdltch, 
plumber. J. Kbkrs, Old Bond-street, book- 
seller. E. Parr, Off-alley, Villlers-street, 
Strand, furniture broker. W. Ecclbs and 
J. St.vlman, Hatton-garden. tailors. F. S. 
Arornt, Fetter-lane, painter. T, Bro- 
ther ton, Bnidford-moor. Bradford, shop- 
keeper. J. T.Riobyb, Tarlton, Lancashire, 
coal merchant. W. Kdoson, Ircheslcr, 

Northamptonshire, butcher. W. Hum- 
thrbt, Taunton, Somersetshire, chemist and 
druggist. J. Watson, Tynemouib, Nor- 
thumberland, painter. 

Feb. 17— S. J. Knioht, Lower Belgrave- 
place, piinlico, ironmonger. H. Wrioiit, 
Old Broad-street, City, merchant. 1). W. 
Stephens, Emsworth, Hampshire, wine mer- 
chant. A. Ritchie, Carcy-street, victualler. 
J. S. Agar, Hammersmith, engraver. T. 
Gardiner, Hunter-street, Borough, leather 
seller. G. l).v vev, Gwlnear, Cornwall, miller. 
J. Dickinson, Nottingham, lace manufac- 
turer. W. Gauge RN, Earl's-court, North- 
amptonshire, feltin'Dger. W. Satchku, 
Great Saffro^diill, licensed victualler. 

Feb. 20. — L.BL.ADON,Hanway-street, tailor. 
S. Ki.no, Kinnerton-slreet, Knightsbridgo. 
baker. T, Ayres, Tooley-strect, Borough, 
silversmilrh. W. S. Smith, Newcastle-upon' 
Tyne, draper, H. Nixon, Warwiek-lane, 
carpenter. J. Dorrinoton, Fordingbridge, 
Southampton, plumber. C. H.awkbslky, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. Voss, Weymoutli 
and Melcombe Regis, Dorsetshire, grocer. G. 
Lockwood and W. Wilson, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. T, WniTBiiousB, Balsallheath, 
\Vorce8ter8hire, brlckmaker. .S. Jacobs, 

Manchester, merchant. H. Dakin, 

Heigham, Norfolk, innkeeper. J. Kino, 
Cambridge, grocer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET RIEPOR'T. 


. Notwithstanding the high degree 
of political excitement which still per- 
vades all classes of the community, the? 
termination of the elections has^restored 
to the manufacturing and retail trading 
interests the activity which bad lieen Jn 
a state of siispenie during the prosecu* 
tion of those contests. The Woollen 
Manufactures of iforkshire are now in 
brisk demand, and again furnish full 
employment to a numerous class of ope- 
ratfyes ; and the cotton works of Lan- 
cashire continue their labours with in- 
cessant energy. There has^ been some 
heaviness in the market for manufac- 
tured Silks ; but the approach of spring 
cannot fail to bring with it a renewed 
activity in this branch of industrial 
employment. 

The Market for West India produce 
has been considerably depressed of late, 
but this temporary depression arises 
from a cause so favourable to the per- 
manent interests of the Colonies, that it 
is impossible to view it with regret. 
The continually improving act!ounts 
from the most important of those Colo- 
nies, from which the stain of slavery 
lias recently been removed, leave little 
room to doubt that the emancipated la- 
bourers are rapidly coming to a sense of 
the value of the new position in which 
they are jilaced, and are daily acquiring 
an increased disposition to obtain the 
fniits of cheerful industry. The expect- 
ation that there would be a short supply 
of the produce of those (Colonies in] our 
Market is consequently much weakened, 
and prices of West India Muscovades 
have fallen to 3«. per cwt. below the late 
highest prices. 

In Mauritius Sugars, the depression 
has amounted to 2#. per cwt. : the pi ices 
realized by public sale TtJtely.have lieen 
for low grey, tit/, to j strong 
grey, to o4s. ; and yellow’, 54 a’. GU. 
tu^r>lh. G(/. 

Last India Sugars have suffered less 
alteration ; Bengal, low to middling 
w'hite, l)ring to 31. v. 6U , ; Siam, low 
to gooil white, 27«. to 30*. j fine yellow, 
27 «. 

In Foreign Sugars there is little busi- 
ness doing, the holders not being yet 
disposed to accommodate prices to the 
state of the Market in other descriptions. 
:Ws. is now a.sked for white Havaniiah, 
and 21)j. Of/, has been refused for fine 
yejlow. 

There has been great activity in the 
Refined Market, and fine crushed at 


3d., short price, bas been, rapidly 
cleared off. '• ' 

British Plantation Coffee has been 
steady for sofhe tiine, w'ith an inconsi- 
derable demand, and particularly for 
inferior and unclean qualities. Tlie 
favourable accounts from the Continental 
Markets have produced a marked effect 
in East India and Foreign Coffees, tmth 
as to the extent of the traiisactioiKs, and 
the impA)vemeiit in prices. Brazil,* 
good and fine ordinary, are quoted at 
6I«. 6d. to 52^.; Stf Domingo, 51^. to 
f>2#. ; Ceylon, 63«. to 54*. ; Sumatra, 
SJs. to 40jr. ; Mocha has recently sold by 
auction at 6dm to 92s, 

• Brazil Cocoa has evinced some dispo- 
sition to improve, purchases having 
d>een made at 27 s, to 27«. 6d. ; in Britisli 
Plantation Cocoa little doing. 

With the other descriptions of Colo- 
nial produce, Rum has become heavy in 
the Market, but without any material 
alteration in price ; Jamaica, 31 over- 
proof, has brought 3*. 4d, per gallon ; 
and a small parcel of peculiarly fine qua- 
lity, 3^. 10^/. 

At the recent public sale of free-trade 
Teas, chiefly from the Cape of Good 
Hope, the followiiig were the ^prices 
realized: — Bohea.^ U. 4d. to 2s.; Con- 
gou, 1 a‘. 5|t/, to 2s, G^d.; Souchong, 
2a. d^d.; ll)T<oii Skin, la. lljr/. to2a, 
2d. ; Strong Hyson, 2a. 8^/. to 3a. 7d. ; 
Young Hyson, .3a Gd. to 4s. 2d, ; Gun- 
powSer, 3a. to oa. 8d. 

The present apprehension and anxiety 
under the unsettled state of public af- 
fairs has in some degree affected the 
Cotton Market ; not so far as to reduce 
the price, but to cause a degree of hesi- 
tation in buying beyond the immediate 
want. The spinners arc however in full 
activity, and orders are transmitted in 
abundance from the Continent ; sotliat 
the interruption of the previous activity 
can be but of short duration. The 
quantities and prices of the^ales (»f the 
la.st week w^ere 

60 hales Benjful, good . . 7^ to 

2(M)0 „ Surat, ord. to fine . . 5| to 

CSO „ Madras, n» id, to good . O^toTi 

50 „ I’ernam, mid, . . 1^1 

I.50 Bahia, &c. mid. . . . lU 

70 „ Bowed, lair . , 0^ 

In Mark-lane, business has been lat- 
terly extremely dull ; the supplies of 
AYheat ai^ Flour liave been very ex- 
tensive. In Barley, the arrivate were 
not lauge, but the demand was still less ; 
and Malt has suffered a depression, of 
1«, per quarter, 
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The English Funds had been remark- 
ably steady durin||f months until the 
approach of the opening of Parliament, 
when the Hllc^ttaiHly ae to the course 
tf) lie pursued by the Ministers^ and the 
drm demonstration Of hostility on the 
pan of the Opposition, produced a^'feal* 
irtg of anxiety by no means favouraidtf^ 
to the maintenance of the high quotas 
tions at which the Funds had arrived# 
In the Foreign Funds, {Spanish Bonds 
liod rapidly and extensively improved, 
until they reached the quotation of 09, 
'hnd the premium on the new ^Oan had 
risen to 0 ]>er cept . } the same cause, ' 
however, which wrought the depression 
in our own {Securities produced a like 
effect in all Forei^ Stocks. The Share 
, Market, too, whicii was acquiring a de- 
gree of activity hordering closely upon, 
morbid excitement, has been equally ar- 
rested in its course. 

The last prices of Securities, in chief 
demand, at the close of the Market on 
the 23rd, ai-e subjoined:-^ 

EKOLISH FUKDS. 

Bank Stock, 222 4 — Three per Cent. 


Reduced, 0! | f— Three per Cent*' Con* 
8(^S, tea and a Half per Gent. 

Reduced, 99« J — ^Three and a Half per 
Cent. New, 99i-*-Long Annuities, ex- 
pire Jam, 1990^ India Stock, 

256J Ditto Bonds, 19 20+-* Ex- 
chequer Biils^ lOOOA, and Smali, 37 9— 
Consols for 4coouut, 9 1 4 1. 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Metlcnn, 9,^— Bolanos, 12^4 
—^British Iron, 81 2— ^Brasilian, Im- 
perial, 39 9 — Canada, .41 3*-Colombian, 
14 Ifi^United Mexican, 4^ f ♦ 

yORElOJf FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. lOlJ 2| — Brazil- 
ian, 1924, f) per cent. Chilian, (J 

per cent. 43^ 4 — Colombian, 1924, 9 per 
cent. 35j 9J — Danish, 3 per cent. 77 }'— 
Dutch, 2A per cetit. 4 — Ditto, 5 

per cent. 7 O 24 | — Mexican, 9 per cent. 
41 2— Peruvian, 9 per cent. 29 9 — Por- 
tuguese Regency, 6 per cent, 90^ | — 
Ditto 1834, 6 per cent. 99 J 9 — RuKSiaii 
0/. sterling 5 per cent. lOOJ 10— Spa- 
nish, 1921, 5 percent. 674— Ditto 
Scrip, 6 per cent. 4g 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

Whitehall Feh,"^, 1835. — The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be parsed under the <?^reat Seal, appointing his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of* CJanterbury, the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst (Lord High Chan- 
cellor), his Grace the Archbishop of York, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., the Right Hon. Plenry Goidburn, 
the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, the Right Hon. Henry 
Ilobhouse, and the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, Knight, liis Majesty's 
Commissioners for considering tho state of the several' dioceses in England 
and Wales, with reference to the amount of tFfeir revenues, to the more 
equal distribution of episcopal duties, and to the prevcnlion of the necessity 
of attaching, by crmrncndain, to bishoprics beneiices with cure of soul^ ; 
also for considering the state of' the several cathedral and collegiate 
churches within the same, with a view to the suggestion of such measures 
as may render them most conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church, and for devising the best mode pf providing for the cure of souls, 
with special reference to the residence of the Clergy on their respective 
benefices. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.--HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Febt 19.— This day ha’^ing been appointed for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, the House of Lords met at twelve o’clock. The Lord Chancellor, 
the At^bishou )(Ss^ Canterbury, the Earl of Rossiyn, the Earl of Jersey, 
and Lord WkW^t^ifTe, took their seata as Lords Commissioners. After 
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the usual preliminary business, the Lords Commissioners proceeded to 
open the Parliament ; and tlffe Commons having been sumnioned, the Lord 
Chancellor stated the command ot‘ his Majesty that they should proceed 
’ to the electioij of a Speaker Ibrthwith. The Commons tfhen withdrew. 

Feb. 20.— The Usher of the Black Rod having been commanded to 
summon the attendance o# the Commotm, in a* few minutes i*etumed, 
attended by the Right Hon. J. Aberctomby and an immense number of 
the Members. The Right Hon. Gentleman, who was siippoited on his 
right and Jeft by his pitiposer and seconder, announced to the House the 
selection tlie Commons had made in the appointment of a Speaker. — The 
Lord Chancellor, as one of the Lords Commissiotvers, said they had it in 
command from his Majesty to assure Mr. Atip rcromby that his Majesty, 
had felt reliance on his fidelity, and that he duly appreciated Ins zeal for* 
the public service, and that his Majesty did most veadfA concur m the 
selection of his faithful Commons.--The Right Hon. Gentleman said that 
he most humbly submitted himself to his Majesty’s will and pleasurti. The 
usual privileges were then claimed by the Speaker fordhe Commons and 
their servants, which being assented Po by the Lords Commissioners, the 
Speaker and the Commons, having bowed, withdrew. 

Feb. 24. — This being the day appointed by his Majesty to open the New 
Parliament in person, every preparation was made in the House of Lords 
for the accommodation of the Peeresses, and the few persons admitted by 
special tickets from the Lord Chamberlain, in consequence of the smallness 
of the building. The day was unusually fine, and the crowd of spectators 
was immense. 

His Majesty having taken his seat on the Throne, the Yeoman Usher of 
the Black Rod was ordered 1o command the immediate attendance of the 
Commons. Shortly after the new Speaker (Mr. Ahercromby) and tJie 
Gentlemen of the House of (Jommons attended at the Bar, 

The King, from the Throne, then delivered the fulIowiiTg Royal Speech. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— I avail myself of the oarlicht opportunity of meet- 
ing von in Parliament, after having reenrred to the sense of my people. 

You will, I am confident, fully participate in the regret whi<‘li I feel at the 
destruction, by accidental fire, of that part of the ancient Palace of Westminster, 
which had l>eeu long appropriated to the use of^the two Houses of Fiu liameiit. 

“ Upon the occuiTeiic.e of this calamity I gave immediate directions that the 
best provision of which the circumstances of the case would admit should he made 
for your })resent meeting, and it will he my wish to adopt such plans for your j»er- 
maiu'Tit ac:cominodation as shall he deemed, in your joint consideration, to be the 
most fitting atid convenient. 

J will give directions that there he laid before you the report made to me by 
the Privy Council, in reference to the origin of the fire, and the evidence upon 
Avhirh that report was fflunde^. 

The assui‘arice.s which 1 ilreive from my Allies, and generally from all Ff)reigri 
Princes and Suites, of their earne.st desire to cultivate the relations of arniiy, and 
to maintain with me the mo.st friendly understanding, justify, on my part, tlie 
confident expectation of tlie continuance of the blessings of pbace. • 

The single exce^on to the general tranquillity of Europe is the civil contest 
which still prevails nrsome of the northern provinces of Spain. 

“ I will give directions that there be laid before you articles which I have con- 
cluded with my Allies, the King of French, the Queen Kegent of Sj'a-n, and 
the Queen of Portugal, which aro su^ementary to the treaty of April, 1 fill 4, and 
are intended to facilitate the complete attainment of the objects contemplated by 
that treaty. 

“ I have to repeat the expression of my regret that the relations between Hol- 
land and Belgium still i^emain un.settled. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — I have dii'ected the estimates for the 
ensiling year to be prepared, and to be laid before jou without delay. 

They have been formed with the stricte.st attention to economy, and .1 have 
the isatisfaction of acquainting you that the total amount of the demands for the 
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pTiblic service will be less on the present than it has been on any former occasion 
within wr receiK experience# 

‘‘ The satisfactory state of the trade and commerce of the country, and of the 
public revenij^e, fu% justifies the expectation that, notwithstanding the reductions 
in taxation, which were made in the last session, and which, when they shall have 
taken full efloct, will tend to diminish the surplus of the public revenue, there will 
remain a sufficient Jbalanc^ to meet' the additional |^arge which will arise from pro- 
viding the compensation granted by Parliament on account of the abolition of 
slavery througiiout the British dominions. 

“ 1 deeply lament that the agricultural interest continues in a state of great de- 
pression. 

‘ ‘ 1 recommend to your consideration whether it may not be in your power, after 
providing for the exigencies of the public service, and consistently with the stead- 
fast maintenance of the puhlie credit, to devise a method for mitigating the pres- 
sure of those local charges which bear heavily on the owners and occupiers of land, 
and for distributiLg the burden of them more equally over other descriptions of 
property. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, — The information received from the Governors of 
my Colonies, together with the acts passed in execution of the law for the abolition 
of slavery, will be communicated to youi 

“ It is with much satisfaction that I have observed the general concurrence of 
the Colonial liegislatiires in giving eifi^t to this important measure ; and notwith- 
standing the difficulties with which the subject is necessarily attended, I have seen 
110 reason to abate my earnest hopes of a favourable issue. 

Under all circumstances, you may be assured of my anxious desire, and unceas- 
ing efforts, fully to realize the benevolent intentions of Parliament. 

Tliere are many important subjects, some of which have already undergone 
partial discussion in Parliament, the adjustment of which, at as early a period as is 
consistent with the mature consideration of them, would be of great advantage to 
the public interest. 

“ Among the first, in point of urgency, is the state of the tithe question in Ire- 
land, and the means of effecting an equitable and final adjustment of it. 

Measures will proposed for your consideration, which will have for their 
respective objects to^nromote the commutation of tithe in England and Wales — to 
improve our civil jurisprudence, and the administration of justice in ecclesiastical 
causes — to make provision for the more effectual maintenance of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline — and to relieve those who dissent from the doctrines or discipline of tlie 
Church from the necessity of celebrating the ceremony of marriage according to 
its rites. • 

I have not yet received the report from the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of Municipal Corporations ; hut 1 have reason to believe that 
it will be made, and that 1 shall be enabled to communicate it to you at an early 
period. 

I have appointed a commission for considering the state of the several dioceses 
in England and Wales, Avith reference to the amount of their revenues, and to the 
more equal distribution of the episcopal duties — the state of the several cathedral 
and collegiate churches, Avith a vieA\; to the suggestion oP such measures as may 
render them most conducive to tlie efficiency of the ' Established Church, and for 
devising the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, Avith reference to the resi- 
dence of the clergy on their respective benefices. 

“ Tlie especial oliject Avliich I have in vicAv in the appointment of this commis- 
sion is to extend more Avidely the means of religious Avorshijyiccording to the doc- 
trines of the Established Church, and to confirm its hold npJffthe veneration and 
affections of my people. 

“ I feel it also incumbent upon me to cal|fconr earnest attention to the condition 
of the Church of Scotland, and to the meanly which it may be enabled to increase 
the opportunities of religions Avorship in that part of the United Kingdom. 

It has been my duty, on this occasion, to direct your consideration to various 
important matters connected Avith onr domestic policy, 

“ I rely Avith entire confidence on your willing co-operation in perfecting all such 
measures as may be calculated to remove just cause of complaint, and to promote 
the concord and happiness of n|y subjects- 

‘‘ 1 ^-ely also, wiii equal confidence, in the caution and circumspection with 
Avhicli you Avill ap^y yourselves to the alteration of laws, which afifect very ex ten- 
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sive and complicated interests, and are intenroven with ancient usages, to which 
the habits and feelings of my people have conformed. 

** I feel assured that it will be our common object in supplyiifg tl^ which may 
be defective, or in renovating that which may be impaired, to strertphen the foun- 
dations of those institutions in Church and State, whicl^ are the inheritance and 
birthright of my people, and which, amidst all the vicissitudes of public affairs, 
have proved, under the blessing of Almighty God, the truest guarantees of their 
liberties, their rights, and their religion.’* 

At the evening sitting the Lord Chancellor read his Majesty’s Speech, 
which was afterwards I'ead a second time by the clerk at the table. 

The Address.— Earl Hardwick then rose to -move that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, thankin^^ him for his most gracious* 
Speech. He never remembered a Speech irom the Thrpne so likely to 
prove satisfactory to the country as the one their Lordships had just heard 
read. The statement it contained relating to the friendly connections of 
his Majesty with Foreign Powers, must be highly satisfactory. The state 
of the nuances of the country and its ^nnnerce must afko give great satis- 
faction. Whilst, on the other hand, nis Majesty's anxious wish for the 
happiness of his people, and his strongly expressed desire to improve the 
institutions of the country, must give universal satisfaction. At the time, 
however, that his Majesty expressed a desire to improve the institutions 
of the countiy, it was most gratifying to know, that under no circum- 
stances would his Majesty consent to those ancient institutions being 
destroyed. The Speech breathed throughout the deepest anxiety honour- 
ably to fulfil all engagements, and to listen with attention to the wants 
of the people. — Lord Gage seconded the Address. He contended that 
if the present ministers could not satisfy the people, he was sure that no- 
thing short of revolution would do so. 

Lord Melbourne then rose, and, after remarking iijion the nature of the 
Speech, he said that from that Speech no one would hllve galhered that 
any change of administration had taken place ; and n5ver had their been 
a Speech in which events of such magnitude liadbeen passed over w'itlioiil 
comment. He had nothing to say in reference to the late change, in 
addition to what had been already stated. Whether that change was 
prudent it was not for him to say; but when he considered the iiosition 
in which the country w'as placed, and its prospects, he saw nothing to 
justify the prudence ami discretion of that change. He then ])roceeded to 
allude to the holding of difterent offices by the Duke of Wellington, which 
he said was completely incompatible with the constitution of the country, 
and it was for the noble Duke to show the emergency of the case which 
rendered such an act necessary ; and it ought even then to be specially 
mentioned, to prevent the case from forming a precedent in future. The 
dissolution took place at af^tinie when the’eountry was in a state of perfect 
tranquillity, and some notification of it was necessary. The Speech ex- 
pressed reform, but reform was utterly inconsistent with the former cha- 
racter and professions of those in power. He had no* hopes c»f success ; 
but, for the purpose of doing his duty, and to give their Lordsliips an o])* 
portunity of showing their view.s, he would move an amendment. He 
then moved an amendment, expressing disaiiprobation of the late dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and a desire that effective reforms might be introduced 
with respect to the stale of corporations, and the laws relative to Dissenters. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the principal jioinl upon which the Noble 
Viscount had attacked him, was his responsibility for the King’s dissolution 
of the late Government. He was not responsible for that dissolution. 
That which dissolved the late Government, was the alisolute impossibility 
that il should go on any longer after the Noble Earl (Spencer) had been 
removed from the House of Commons to the^House of Peers. It was per- 
fectly well known to his Majesty, that the weight of the Noble Lord in the 
other House of Parliament, the influence which he there exercised, was the 
■foundation of the then existing Government, and when that Noble Lord 
was removed the Administration fell as a necessary consequence. Under 
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these cii'cumst&iicesi his Majesty thought proper to send for him, and he 
was very happy to find that all the histories and stories which Noble Lords 
Jiacl heard yof reopectmg a Court' intrigue — that all those histories and 
stories hkd nbw been entirely laid aside, and that it was fully admitted that 
nothing of that sort hafji ever taken place. He (the Duke of Wellington) 
was then down at his own house in Hampshire, and it was there that he 
received his Majesty’s command with great surprise. He might have come 
to town to take upon himself permanently the very situation which he tem- 
porarily filled. But what did he do? He recommended to his Majesty, 
not that which would have gratified his, own personal ambition, but that 
which he thought most advisable for the service of the country— to wait 
.for the return of a Right Hon. Gentleman whom he thought the post fit 
and most capable to be the Head of the Government. That Gentleman was 
at the time in another part of the world, and, being at such a distance, it 
did appear to him, and to his Majesty, that some measures should be in the 
meantime adopted, by which they should take possession and be enabled 
to cany on the Government. He felt that it was absolutely necessary that 
any person who was so to carry on the Government, should exercise no 
patronage and lake no step whatever, which could impair the authority 
and power of the Right Hon. Gentleman when he should appear to take the 
station assigned to him. Under these circumstances he advised his Ma- 
jesty to adopt the measure which he did adopt, namely, to put him at the 
head of the^^overnment, and appoint him Secretary of State for the Home 
J>epartment, and First Lord of the Treasury. But he had exercised no 
more authority in those departments, than if he had held the seals of the 
Home Office alone. He recollected a precedent in the case of Mr. Canning, 
who, from tlie 12th of April till the 30th of that month, was First Lord of 
the Tivasuiy and Secretary of State for tlie Foreign Department. The 
Noble V^count had thought proper to blame him for having attended his 
Majesty wlien recpiired to do so, and for having a.ssisted his Majesty in the 
arrangement of tluT new Government. This was the more extraordinary, 
as the Noble Viscount had himself brought to town his Majesty's orders on 
the subject. The next charge which the Noble Viscount brought forward 
in his speech ’was, that his Majesty's present Government had advised his 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament. Why, the Noble Viscount himself, in 
sj)eaking of the dissolution of Parliament which had taken place while 
the late Administration were in power, maintained that the measure w’as 
justified by the success which had attended it. Now, in the ])rcsent case, 
there Inul been no ojiportiinity of ascertaining whether or not the dissolu- 
tion had been successful fur the object which it had in view. He (the Duke 
of AVellington) trusted that it would prove so. In giving the advice which 
he had given to dissolve the late Parliament, he had.done that wliich lie 
felt to be correct and justifiable ; and he trusted that when the new Par* 
liament saw the nature of the measures which it was the intention of his 
Majesty's Government to propose, that Government would have its sup- 
port. • " 

Lord Brougham attributed the breaking up of the late Ministry to the 
Duke of Wellington, and not to the loss of Lord Althorp in the House of 
C’oramons. The dissolution of Parliament w^as for no other reason than 
because the late Ministers continued favourites with the House of Com- 
mons. And what had been the resxilt of that dissolution ? Ministers 
were defeated in the most remarkable manner upon record, on the very 
day of the return of the writ. The Noble and Learned Lord then adverted 
to the changes of opinion which had characterised many of the members 
of the Administration, denied that they had the confidence of the country, 
and expressed his conviction that the Reform Bill was not safe in their 
keeping.— The Lord Chancell&r, in reply, defended the Government from 
the charge of inconsistency, justified their proceedings, maintained the 
honesty and sin^rity of their intentions, and expressed a confidence that 
the measures in contemplation would meet the approbation of their Lordj 
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ships and the Coinmons.-t^Lord Mulgraye denounced the dismissi^ of the 
Melbourne Administration as an unsonstitutional eJ^ercise of thd preroga* 
.tive.-^The Earl of Rlpon would vote against the amenchmenLbut was not 
prepared to support the measures of Government* unless they followed up 
the great principles of reform. He thought they had been right in dis- 
solving the Parliament* • • 

The amendment was negatived without a division, 

HOUSiB OF COSiMONS. 

Feb. 19.— The Members having assembled, Lord F. Egerton proposed 
that Sir C. M* Sutton should take the Chair. » He suppoi'ted this motion, 
by adverting to the great expeiuence of that Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
to the testimony of the present Opposition, they having proposed him for 
the Speaker of the first Reformed Parliament. — Sir C. Ilurrell seconded 
the primosition, 

Mr. Denison moved, as an amendment upon this motion, that Mr. Aber** 
cromby do. take the Chair. He defended this proposition on the great 
principle that the Speaker ought to represent the sentiments of the majo- 
rity.— Mr. Orde seconded the amendment. 

Sir C. M. Sutton then claimed the attention of the house while he 
entered upon sornc of the charges which had been made against him. 
The cliarges against him in the abstract were, that being Speaker, he 
busied himself in other matters ; that he assisted in the formation of the 
present Ministry, and counselled and advised the dissolution of the late 
Government. Now these were the three points affecting his public cha- 
racter, and peculiarly affecting it as the Speaker of that house, who, to a 
certain extent, must be indebted to the existing Government, and w'ouJd, 
therefore, be guilty of lejading a band to the extinction of tliat lx)dy to 
which he owed his own ''pre-eminence. — [The Riiiht HcwionrablC Gentle- 
man here entered into a very minute detail of the cirtumstances attend- 
ing his^ interviews with the King subsequent to the burning of the 
two Houses of Parliament.] — He declared that he had no anticipation 
of the dissolution of the late Ministry, and that the first intimation he 
received of it was an article which he Jreacl in the morning papers. 
The next charge which he had seen brought against him was, that he 
had busied himself in the formation of a new administration, and the 
only overt act which was alleged against him was, that he attended the 
Privy Council meetings. He did attend them, and the first was on the 
IMonday following tlie resignation of tlie late ministry. But on no occasion 
was the business which was transacted other than of a formal nature. The 
statements, that he had made constant visits to the Home Office, and had 
been continually with the*Duke of Wellington before the return of Sir R. 
Peel, were totally false, ^low with respect to the formation of the jircsent 
ministry, he would boldly say, that with the exception of Ins Right lion. 
Friend Sir R, Peel, the Lord Chancellor, and the Duko of Weljington, ho 
never had advised, never suggested, never counselled, and never knew of 
the appointment of any one individual, till it had taken place. So much 
for that charge. He would now come to this — namely, tlie dissolution of 
the last Parliament. It bad been said that ho assisted at the CHmncil 
where that measure was resolved upoii. It was nut true. He never did 
adv ISO, never did counsel, never was consulted, and never had anything to 
do witli the dissolution of the last Parliament. So little did he know of it, 
that it was by accident, purely by accident, that he became acquainted 
w ilh it. He knew nothing of the fact till it was announced in the Gazette.” 
AVith res])ect to who was the best person to fill the office of Chairman, he 
wffs sure that the House would concur with 4iim, and he meant no dis- 
paragement to his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Abercroniby) in saying So, that 
at the present moment, from peculiar circumstances, it would require great 
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experiei^d/B, and' great knowledge of the business of the blouse, in order to 
discharge the duties of Chairman. Whether he was elected or not fell to 
nothing wlicw compared to this. He had the highest respect for the Right 
Hon. and Xi^rned Grentleman who had been proposed in opposition to him, 
and he hoped he would^believe that he spoke, with perfect sincerity when 
he said that no man rated his falents higher than he did ; and he felt that 
it was no disparagement to him to say, that even he would feel great diffi- 
culties in filling the Chair of this House. He would now conclude ; but 
before he sat down, perhaps the House Would permit him to express a wish 
— it was the one uppermost in his mind— that whatever might be the deter 
mination of the House upon the present occasion,’ they miglit form a sound 
^judgment in electing him at their Speaker who would discharge his duties 
most usefully to the country, most acceptably to the House, and most 
satisfactorily to the public at large. The Right lion. Gentleman concluded 
amidst very loud cheers. 

Mr. Abercromby expressed his gratitude for the manner in which his 
name had been introduced; but felt that he was indebted for it rather to 
the partiality of his friends than to “his own merits. 

Lord Stanley strongly supported the re-election of Sir C. M. Sutton. 

Lord J. Russell defended the arafendmcnt ; and contended that the late 
Speaker had so mixed himself up with the recent changes as to compromise 
the dignity of the House and of the office he then held. 

Sir 11. Peel strongly supported the motion, and maintained that in so 
doing he was following the precedent set by the first Reformed Parliament, 
a fact that ought to be decisive with those who opposed the motion. There 
was not any good ground for opposing it, while every argument and feeling 
were in its favour. 

Mr. Cobbett said he would not vote for Mr. Abercromby, because he 
would df nothing tending to bring the late Ministers into office again, and 
because that gerrtleman had voted for the Poor Law Bill. 

After some further discussion the House proceeded to a division. The 
numbers were— for Mr, Abercromby 316, and for Sir C. M. Sutton 306, 
being a majority of 10 in favour of Mr. Abercromby. 

Feb. 20.— The House having been summoned to the House of Lords, 
they proceeded attended by tlifeir Speaker ; on their return, the Speaker 
took the chair, and briefly stated that he would do all in his power to merit 
the approbation of the House. 

Feb. 24. — An Amendment, the same in substance as that in the Lords, 
was moved, — the motion was continued by adjournment on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


THE COLONIES, 

% 

WEST INDIES. 

Barbadoes papers of the 14th of December contain the memorial of the 
Council and Assembly of that colony in answer to the Colonial Secretary’s 
objections to the supplementary bill to the Aliolition of Slavery Act, passed 
by the Legislature of Barbadoes. l#goes very fully into their subjects of 
complaint, while it admits generally the fairness of spirit in which the Act 
of Parliament is framed; regrets the honest endeavours of the Council and 
Assembly to co-operate with Parliament in bringing the mighty experiment 
to a happy issue nave no^ succeeded ; and after taking up the various ob- 
jections of the Colonial Secretary, concludes by expressing, on behalf of 
the Legislature, the deep sertse of the serious responsibility of their situa- 
tion ; And ^ds, that nothing but a firm conviction of the overiiowering 
mischief of the regulations could have induced them to endanger the 
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claims of the island to a participation in the compensation fundfby offer- 
ing opposition to the wishes of his Majesty’s Government. / 

Demerara papers to the 17th of December describe the n^roes as still 
remaining in a state of idleness. Every kind of produce w^^dvancing in 
price ; and the colony was in a very distrcjsing sUite. The conduct of the 
Lieutenant-Governor was the subject of much animadversion, and a me- 
morial on the subject had been prepared and signed by upwards of eleven 
hundred of the colonists. The memorialists state their firm conviction 
that the colony can never know peace, nor enjoy the benevolent intentions 
of his Majesty's Government, while it remains under the course of policy 
adopted by his Excellency Sir James Carmichael Smith; they therefore 
solicit attention to the document accompany hig the memorial, and pra/ 
that their grievances may be redressed, ere the system of misgovernment 
shall have involved all in ruin. 

PRINCE EDWARD S ISLAND. 

The Governor of Prince Edward's Island had issued*a proclamation for 
the assembling of the Colonial Legislature for the dispatch of business on 
the 26th of January. An Order in Council had been published, annulling 
an Act passed by the Colonial Assenffbly, authorizing an issue of notes 
from the Treasury for 5000/., to meet the increased expenditure of the 
colony, which, in 1833, amounted to 1.3,759/. The refusal of his Majesty 
to sanction the Act had created some surprise in the colony, especially as 
the large expenditure of 1833 was occasioned by matters of an urgent 
nature, in building a bridge, and making other public improvements ; but 
besides the authority of tlie (Colonial Act, notes had been issued, and his 
Majesty’s Government had directed them to be immediately cancelled. 
The subject would occupy the attention of the Legislature on its assem- 
bling. 

CAPE OK OOOD HOPE. * 

Papers from the Cajie of Good Hojie, to the 6th of December, state that 
the lirst day of freedom was honoured in Cape Town by many expressions 
of joy and gratitude. “ The Meteor Flag of England" was unfurled on 
tlie Commefeial Exchange, on the lops of, several private houses, and on 
some patriotic ships in the bay. Several 5entlenien gave entertainments 
in honour of liberty and Old England to large paities ot all ages and 
classes; and in the evening the same “Noble Bntons” — cliieily mer- 
chants — wlio celebrated the resiuTeetion of freedom in France, and the 
renovation of the Pritish constitution by a Keforin in the House of Com- 
mons, assemlded, and in the true English style expressed their gratitude 
for the crovvning mercy. Both in the town and its vicinity all things were 
tranquil and satisfactory ^n the occasion^ 

A school-iooni, as a morj^iment to commemorate the abolition of slavery 
in that colony, was about to lie established by subscription. 

The Committee for promoting the emigration of females 1o i1ie Austra- 
lian colonies, where there is a great disparity between the sexes, have been 
authorized by Government to grant a free passage to females. The (Com- 
mittee formerly only allowed 12/. to female emigrants, wlio had to pay 5/. 
to make up the deficiency. The new ship Canton, 510 tons, has been taken 
up to convey those who may wash to avail themselves of the bour.ty of a 
free passage, and will sail from Gravesend on the 30th of April. Servants 
accustomed to the duties of a farmhouse in England are particularly re- 
commended to emigrate, the colonial farmers being in great want of young 
women of steady and industrious habits to fill situations in their families. 
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\ FOREIGN STATES. 

^ imiTED STATES. 

The CommiUee appointed by the Senate in consequence of the Presi- 
dent’s Message, and es^ecially^f that part of it which felates to the dis- 
pute between the United States and France, have given in a Report, which 
IS strongly pacihc. It comes to the following conclusion, after a detailed 
review of the question between the two Governments, and of the ditfeitnt 
negotiations to which it gave rise : — 

“ The President seems to have been aware of the possibility of a mis- 
jnterpretation of his Message, and he has sought to guard, the Committee 
hope with success, against its being viewed in the li^it of a menace. But 
if his reconiniendation be follow’ed up by the passing of a law of reprisals in 
Congress it is much to be apprehended that our purpose might be supposed 
to be one of intimidation. France would look to our acts, not to our protes- 
tations. And, in a'^*’eversal of situations. Congress would hardly consider it 
consistent w ith its dignity, its independence, and the freedom of delibera- 
tion, to pass an act of appropriation for a Foreign Government, with a 
measure of self- redress, denounced 'and suspended over its head by that 
Foreign Government. If Congress shall decline authorizing reprisals, 
France will have no right to impute to the Government of the United 
States any design to appeal to her fcais, and will be deprived of any such 
pretexts for refusing to execute the Treaty. In that event, the Message of 
the President will be regarded as the manifestation of a lively sensibility 
to the honour and interests of his country; but his recommendation not 
being adopted by the only department of the Government competent to 
carry it into effect, it could afford no apology to France for disregarding 
the obligations of national faith and justice.” 

Finally, the Re<i)ort recommends to the Senate the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution 

“ Resolved — That it is inexpedient at this time to pass any law vesting 
in the President authority for making reprisals upon French pioperty in 
the contingency of provision not being made for paying ternhe United 
States the indemnity stipulated by the Treaty of 1831, during the present 
Se.ssion of the French Chambers.” 


biographical particulars of celebrated 
PERSONS, lately DECEASi^D. 

^ t the earl of darnley. 

We are concerned to state that the Earl of Darnlcy, wlio met with an 
accident by a blow from an axe which sepaiated two of his Lordship’s 
toes, died in conseemence at liis seat at Cobham Hall. It appears that 
tetanus was induced from the effect ol the wound. His Lordship expiicd in 
the 40th year of his age. He succeeded to tlie title not quite four years since ; 
was married to the second daughter of Sir H. Parnell ; and has left five chil- 
dren, the eldest son, now Earl Darnley, being in his 8lh year, having been 
born April 10, 1827. Thi.s excellent nobleman was highly respected. His po- 
litics were liberal, and hiS manners kind and conciliating, and liis beautiful 
demesne, Cobham Hall, and siijicrb collection of pictures were accessible 
to the public, at stated periods, for their amusement. His Lordship had 
also a tine collection of pictures at his mansion in town, and the whole 
collection was estimated to be worth 50,000/., being choice pictures by 
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The Catholic Primate, -^Baron Diiimytren. 

the best masters, His Lordship was the fifth Earl of Dayiley, ^Athboy, 
and Bai’on Clifton, of Rathmore, in the county of Meath, m tn^eeragc of 
Ireland, and of Leighton Bromswold, in England. He was Lord/Lieutenant 
of the county of Meath, and Hereditary Steward of Grafesei^ and Milton. 
In 1829, during the life-time of the late Earl’s father, a potion was pre- 
sented to the King, claiming the Dukedogpi of Lennox, in the peerage of 
Scotland, as heir of the line of Charles, sixth Duke of Lennox, and fourth 
Duke of Richmond. The petition was referred to a committee of privileges 
of the House of Lords, and no decision has hitherto been made. Cobham 
Hall, near Gravesend, came into the family through the Stuarts, having 
been granted by King James I. to James Stuart, first Duke of Richmonu, 
after the attainder of Henry Lord Cobham, for his participation in Raleigh’s 
conspiracy. * • 

THE CATHOLIC PRIMATE. ^ 

The Most Rev. Thomas Kelly, Catholic Primate of Ireland, died of 
fever. He studied at Maynooth, where, having been ordained on the 23d 
September, 1820, by the Archbishop of Dublin, he was appointed Junior 
Dean, an office which he filled witli^zeal and discretion, until, after the 
consecration of Doctor Mac Hale, as Coadjutor of Killala, he succeeded 
that illustrious prelate in the chair ol* Dogmatic Theology. Having dis- 
charged the arduous and important duties of Senior Professor for little 
more than a year, he was, on the 16th June, 1826, appointed Bishop of the 
then vacant See of Dromore, and consecrated in the chapel of Newry by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, on the 27th of August following, just six years 
after the completion of his collegiate studies, and his ordination to the 
ministry of the Catholic Church. His Lordship was, on the 23d Decem- 
ber, 1828, made Coadjutor of Armagh, with future succession to the late 
venerable Dr. Curtis; and on the 26th duly, 1832, succeeded that truly 
apostolic Prelate, to whom, in all things, he proved a worthy successor in 
the primalial chair. Doctor Kelly possessed talents olithe very liighest 
order. In college he was a most distinguished studewt — as a clergyman 
he was zealous- -as a bishop, the liead of the Irish church : his conduct 
was characterized by prudence, mildiie.«s, and temperance. Though con- 
stantly obliged to mix in public, he led the austere and mortified life of a 
cloister. His Grace could have hardly rtjiched his fortieth year, and in 
that short span he grew old by self-denial . — Dublin Evening Pust, 

THE RIGHT HONT. JAMES FITZGERALD, 

This gentleman died at Booter.stown, at the advanced age of 03. He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1769, and in a space of time inconceivably 
short attained the liighest professional honours. In 1784 he was promoted 
to the dignity of the King's Prime Sergeant, which office he held till the 
Union. He then resigned his office of*Prime Sergeant, aud never alter 
accepted office. He hecaj|ie a member of the Irish Parliament in 1 772, in 
which situation he continued till its destruction by the Union. He was 
the first man who had Hie liberality to propose, in thev Irish Parliament, a 
bill fur the relief of the Roman Gathohes, which he succcssfiTlly carried ; 
by this they were freed from some of the severest restrictions of the penal 
code. He was returned five successive times to the Imperial Parliament 
as the representative of Ennis. He has lived a long, consistent life— the 
principles he embraced in his youth ho cherished in his age, and thus he 
lived respected, and died regretted, by every Irishman. His eloquence 
was of the purest style, and the tone of his voice so melodious, that he 
has been deservedly styled the “ silver-tongued Prime Sergeant. ’ 

lURON DUPUYTREN.* 

.This distinguished man died at Paris o% the 8th of February, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. In November 1833, Baron Dupuytren was 
struck with paralysis; from this, however, he recovered sufficiently to 
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Prince Hoare, Esq. 

travel to\Romc„ whence he returned in the following spring ; but he wa4 
subsequeft.ly attacked with pleurisy, and sunk under his sufferings as 
above stated. William Baron Dupuytren, was born at Pierre Buffiere, in 
the departmtss:>t of the Haute Vienne, on the 5th of October, 1 778. Ac- 
cording to the French journals, and a letter from our correspondent, his 
parents appear to Jiave been inshumble circumstances, and not very care- 
ful of him, for he was allowed to play somewhat en vagabond, in the 
streets of his native town. The child was thus engaged, when he got en- 
tangled among the feet of an officer’s horses ; the officer picked him up, 
became interested in him, and took him to Paris. This was in the year 
1790 ; and officers w^re still at that time men of rank and influence — hence 
young Dupuytren was not sent to the stables, but to school, where he dis- 
played peculiar aptitude for^learning, and fortunately added to the number 
of his friends, foiUhe officer who had at first kindly aided him soon dis- 
appeared in the tiu moil of the revolution. M.Tliourct, a rising physician, 
was the second patron of Dupuytren, and undertook to teach him medi- 
cine ; the youth applied himself with zeal to the practical part of the 
science, and soon distinguished hims:?lf as an anatomist. In 1803, he be- 
came surgeon-doctor, and from this period rose gradually, till in 1815 he 
was nominated chief surgeon of thewHotel Dieu, and in 1818, Member of 
the Institute. It was fortunate for Dupuytren, that he was preceded by a 
man of science like Bichat, in whose steps he might tread, or rather upon 
whose shoulders he might climb ; for it is doubtful whether he, the first of 
operators, had naturally a scientific mind, though he knew well how^ to 
avail himself of the light throw’ll on science by his predecessor, and to 
seize on hints and suggestions, and develop them. He has left a for- 
tune of 300,000/. sterling, the greater part of which goes to his only 
daughter, Madame de Beaumont. He has, how'ever, according to report, 
bequeathed 8000/. cither to endow a Professorship of Pathological Ana- 
tomy, or, as our correspondent says, to found an asykmi for twelve aged 
and reduced physicians. 


PRINCE HOARE, ESQ. 

In recording the death of this distinguished gentleman, which took place 
at his residence at Brighton, on the 22nd of December, our recollections arc 
called back to the literary histdry of the last half century, during which, 
either by his connexions w'ith authors or with artists, or by his own numer- 
ous publications, his name continually occurs to our memory and respect. 
He was horn at Bath, in 17.55, and in his father’s studio he began his 
career as an artist ; thence he came to London as a pupil of the Royal 
Academy, and afterwards eonliniied his education l)y visiting Rome (1776), 
and had there as fellow-students, Fuseli, Nortlicote, and other painters, 
who became celebrated. On retuniimr, in 1780, to England, he devoted 
himself for awhile to the practice of his profits, sion in London ; but ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the arts, in which he would otherwise 
]irobal)ly have risen^ to eminence. (Jn the recovery of his health by the 
fine climate* of Lisbon, he directed his talents to dramatic composition, and 
wdth such success, especially in small afterpieces, that many of them still 
retain their original popularity. The farces of “No Song no Supper,” 
“The Prize,” “My Grandmother,” “Lock and Key,” “Three and tlie 
Deuce,” &c. &c., from their simple and natural humour, have secured a 
constant repetition on the stage. Mr, Hoare produced many dramatic 
pieces which w’erc never printed : but the more successful of some of the 
comedies and operas w’ere published at the time. The effects of his early 
education, and the natural refin(‘mcnt and delicacy of his taste, could not 
he overlaid by tins exereis6 of his talents for the stage ; and the publica- 
tion of “ The Artists,” in ISOtt—a periodical work, in which he was assisted 
hy manyreminent painters and authors — as well as his “ Epoch of the Fine 
Arts,” 1813, and other similar productions, show that his nature possessed 
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all the finest sensibilities, as well as the broad apprehensions of c/mic and 
humorous incidents indeed* that tone of delicate and moraly?enliment 
.seems to have been the essence of his character, for in h]s last^ublication, 
the “ Life of Granville Sharpe,” he has manifested a ^ravil;j> and serious- 
ness of feeling which has made the work not only a display of his friend’s 
character, but of his own. Mr. P. HoaiVs last*publifation was a brief 
Essay, published not long since by the Royal Society of Literature (in the 
formation of which Society he had greatly assisted), on the moral power of 
Shakspeare's dramas. With this elegant and thoughtful paper he closed 
his literary career, establishing, by arguments and fiicts, the indispensable 
union of moral truths with dramatic and all literary excellence. 

Witli these various intellectual endowments, it is unnecessary to say 
that Mr. Hoare was benevolent and charitable in his life ; and the sincerity,* 
integrity, and kindness of his character, and the mild anigenile beauty of 
his manners, gained him the respect and delight of that refined and en- 
lightened class of society among which he was so well and extensively 
known. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Jl/rt»rrrrf.]-- At St. George’s, the Rev. Charles 
Martyn, to Clarissa, daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Flower, Hart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-aquare, Pierce 
Someraet Butler, Esq , eldest son of Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Pierce Butler, M.P., ol Bui- 
lyconra, in the county of Kilkenny, to Jessy 
Anne, relict of P. A. Warren, Esq , of Lodge 
Park, in the same county. 

The Baron Paul Louis Jules de Peyronnet, 
only son of the Count de Peyronnet, to Geor- 
gmna Frances, second duiigliter of the late 
(tcoige Whitheld, Ksq , of the Islands ot St. 
Vincent and Grenada. 

Gilbert Abbott a Beckett, Esq., of the Hon. 
Society of Gray’s Inn, to iMury Anne, youngest 
dauglUer of Joseph Glossop, h]sq., of Bcrkeley- 
street, Piccadilly. 

At H.ilcaskie, Fifeshirc, Captain Somerville, 
of the Scotch Gn-ys, to Ann.i Marin, youngest 
(i.iugUter ot the Jute Maji'r-General Sir Henry 
Torrens, K.C B 

At Abergeley, North Wales, the Right Hon, 
Viscount Frunkfoi-t de Montmorency, to Geor- 
giana Frederica, daiighlcr^jf Peter Fitz Gibbon 
Hiimhey. Esq., of MorriotvsqiiarfcJ Dublin. 

At Hart bum Church, Nuithum^erlaud, by 
iho Rev. John Hodgson, (having been pre- 
\ iously married according to the rites ot the 
Kornan Catholic religioiO, Heniy Montoiinicr 
Hawkins, Esq , eldest son of the late Anthony 
Montonnier Hankins, Esq., M l).,of the Gaer, 
Monmouthshire, to Jane, only daughter of 
James Fenwicke, Esq., of Loiigwitton Hall, 
Northumberland. 

Dtefd.] — At Rantry House, in the county of 
Coik, in the r»6th year of her age, Margaret 
Anne, Countess of Bantry, elde.st daughter of 


William Earl of Listowell. deeply regretted by 
her family and friends. 

William Montague, youngest son of the lute 
Major.Gen Sir Montague Burgoyne, Bart., of 
Sutton Park, in the county of Bedford. 

At her residence, Alverston, Warwickshire, 
the Hon. Louisa Barnard, relict of the late 
Rev. Robert Barnard, of Liglithorne, in the 
same county, aged bo. 

^^Earl’s Court, Broijipton, the Hon. Geor- 
gfflK Lady Ponsonby^vidowof Mnjor*General 
the Hon ,Sir Willi umTonsonby, K.C.B 

At Ramsgate, Mrs. Carleton, widow ot the 
late General Carleton, aged H'{ 

At Warwick IToiise, Worthing, Lieut -Gen. 
Sir IWchard Jones, K.C B., late of the Hon. 
East fndiu Company's .Service, in his 83rd year. 

In South-street, aged Sb, Marv I,ady Affleck, 
widow of Richard r.iss.ill, Esq , and subse. 
qiiently married to the laic Sir Gilbert Afflerk, 
Bart. 

In Moutagu-sqiiaie, Judith, relict of the 
late Rear-Admiral Manby, of Noithwold, Nor- 
folk, In the 47th year ot her age. 

Ill Norfolk-street, Park-Jaiie, Henry Trail, 
of dDairsie. In the county of Fife, Esq , in the 
80th year of his age 

111 Edward-slreet, Portman-sqiiare, in tJie 
Urth year ot her age, Cuthenup, relict of the 
lion. General Simon*Fruser, elr^^st son of the 
lust Lord Loviit. 

At Uxbridge, Thomas Avery, Esq. 

John George Donne, Fsq, jun, of Whit- 
lands, Devon, the only s.on of John George 
Donne, Esq,, of Upper Sf,ymoiir-«trect, Port- 
man-squnie. 

At Winchester, Lady Riveis, reiiclof the 
Rev. Sir Peter Rivers, Bart, in the >^(>th year of 
her age. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN TUK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


Twopenny Posi-Cl^ice.'-^he follAwIiig 
new regulations, which have been for 
some time in progress, have been issued 
by command of his Majesty's Post- 
master-Crencral, the Right Hon. Lord 
Maryborough : — 

The principal office is at the Gene- 
' ral Post-Office, St. Martin’s'le-Grand, 
where letters be put in one hour 
later than at the receiving-houses ; but, 
for the accommodation of the public at 
tli£ M’est end of tlie town, letters will be 
received at the at Oiiaring-cross, 

coi ner of Craig’s-court, and at the officif 
in Regent-street, near Laiighum-plaee, 
lialt an lioiir later at each dispatch tha** 
at any of the other receiving-houses. 
Tliere are now six deliveries and six 
collections of 'letters in London dail) ; 
and by this new regulation, the seven 
o'clock delivery has been extended to all 
places ill the environs of town within 
the circle of three miles from tlie Ge- 
neral Post-Office, most of wliicli at pre- 
sent will have live deliveiies and five 
dispatches daily. Tlio country delivery 
of tlie Twopenny Post has beeaipx- 
tended from nine ifiles to a circle of 
twelve miles from tlie General Post- 
Office. 

“ The following is the time letters 
should be put into the receiviiig-»house 
for eacli delivery of the day in town, 
and that by which they are dispatched. 
If put in at eight, ten, and twelve in 
the morning, two, five, and eight in the 
afternoon, they are sent for delivery at 
ten and twelve in the morning, t>vo, 
four, and seven in the afternuoii, and 
eight o’clock next morning. Letters 
can be put in one hour later than ithe 
above at the General 'Post-Office, and 
eacli delivery should be completed gene- 
rally one hour or ope hour and a half 
after they tire dispatched. From Lon- 
don to the country, if put in by eiglit 
o’clock in the morning, two or five in 
the afternoon, they are dispatclied at 
ten o’clock in the morning, four and 
seven in tlie afternoon. To jdaces liav- 
ing but two deliveries a day, letters are 
sent off at the above hours, of ten in 
the morning and four or seven in the 
afternoon. TJiose that gp off at ten 
o'clock are delivered at noon ; those at 
four are delivered the same e,'’’ening; 
and thyk.se at seven o'clock are delivered 
early next morning. To places having 


only one post a day they go off at ten 
o’clock, and are delivered the same day 
at noon. Letters from the country to 
London, if put into the post in time for 
the morning dispalcli, they arrive in 
town between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and are sent out for dtdivery at twelve 
o’clock ; if the afteriioou dispatch, at 
seven o’clock. The postage of each letter 
or packet passing from one part of the 
three-miles’ circle to another is only 
twopence. To all places beyond this 
circle (being within the limits of this 
office) it is tlireepence. 

The postage of this office on eacli 
general or fore go post-letter or jiackct, 
to or from places beyond the three-miles’ 
circle, is twopence, in addition to tlic 
general or foreign post- rate, News- 
papeis, if put into any Twopenny Post- 
Office within the circle of three miles 
from the General Post-Office, will pass 
to the country districts of this office, if 
in covers open at the ends, for one penny 
each ; but from one ]>art of the circle to 
anotlier, or from tlie country to any part 
of the circle, or oiio part of the country 
to another, the postage is the same as 
for letters. No letters or packets ex- 
ceeding the weight of four ounces can 
be sent by the ]»ost, except such as ha' C 
first passed by, or are intended to pass 
by, tlie general or foreign mails. To 
prevent delay, the public should be very 
particular with letters intended to pass 
through the Twoiienny Post, that they 
are put into the proper receiving-houses, 
asS it too frequently Jiappens that letusrs 
aro ])ut into a general-post receiving- 
house l)y mistake*, wliereby tliey arc un- 
avoidably jjelayed in their delivery.” 

The l/enchcr.s of the Inner Temple, 
on the suggestion of the present Attor- 
ney-General, have adopted a resolution, 
and reiommended it for the adoption of 
the other Inns of Court, by wliiili the 
advantages given to graduates of tlie 
English Universities and of Dublin over 
persons who have not graduated at those 
Universities are repealed. Wlien the 
example set by the Inner Temple lias 
become general at tlie oilier Inns of 
(’ourt, and has been adopted by tlie 
College of Physicians, llie only ground 
of complaint, it is said, which the Dis- 
senters had at their exclusion from the 
Universitic.s will be reino\ ed. 



Hampshirp^Kent-^ 

IXAMPSHIHE. 

The Southampton Railway is pro- 
.ceediiig with as much success as can be 
expected in this dead time of the year. 
The works at Sliapley Heath, near 
Hartley Row, are be^iTining to attract 
; for there the Company have at- 
tawPed a mountain of sand, removing it 
into the adjoining valleys, which is per- 
formed hy carts running on temporary 
wronght-ii’on rails. They are also pro- 
ceeding with the removal of a sand hill 
at Elvetham, and in a few weeks the 
wmrks will be progress through Frimley, 
where they will cut into two parts the 
Oasis Farm of John Richard Biinie, 
Esq. That this undertaking will be 
of great national importance will be 
seen by the single fact, that a vessel la- 
den with invalids, widou^s, and chil- 
dren, who left Halifax in the beginning 
of November last, came in siglit of the 
Isle of AVight in fourteen days, and 
would tlien have easily made the port of 
Portsmouth, oi* the Southampton Wa- 
ter : yet, in getting round the Straits of 
Dover, tlie vessel was twice driven on 
the coast of France, and twice on the 
coast of England, and after losing two 
topmasts ami several of the crew, toge- 
ther with Mr. Damerum, the surgeon, 
arrived at Gravesend on the lltli of 
December, three weeks after they could 
have gone safely into the port of South- 
aniplon ; and had the railwaij been 
finished, might have been in London a 
lew liours after their arrival in England. 
Thus was a vessel fourteen days in 
making (Jo degrees of longitude, and 
three weeks in making three degrees — 
such is the danger of making the ]»(n-t 
of London from the S. and S.W, in ad- 
verse winds ! 

K E .N 1 . 

While some workmTn weiip excavat- 
ing ground, in Houghton near 

Maidstone, they discovered tlie skeleton 
of a man, about five feet and a half 
below the surface. The feet and hands 
were quite mouldered away, but the 
arms were placed in a transverse posi- 
tion on the breast-hones. The ribs and 
all tlie sjiinal verteline were decayed ; 
while the skull and teeth were in the 
highest state of preservation, not being 
deficient or rotten. Near the skeleton 
was found a plain Roman urn of clay. 
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The site of the place is^upposM to have 
been a Roman erabaiikmenn^nd it is 
believed that the body mus^ have l>een 
interred for upwards of^lGOO years. 
The urn is in the possession of Mr. T. 
M. Joy, the on whose father’s 

estate these relics \)f antiquity were 
found. After the skeleton had been 
exposed for some time to the gaze of 
the curious, it was again u|nnnitted to 
the earth. 

A curij^us gold medal was discovered 
a short time ago hy a labourer who was* 
excavating a part of^ the road on the 
Ashford line, near Tiinhrldge-Bridge. 
It is one of the Roman Emperors, and 
tlie obverse is a Roman head in relief, 
with an iriscriptioif which is said to de- 
note its being c(»mmemorative of Seve- 
riis. The head is encircled with small 
garnets, inlaid. It appears to have been 
worn as an ornament, as a rudely-chased 
suspender is attached to the top of it. 
This piece of antiipiity is now in the 
po.sses.sion of Mr. Kastos, of Canterbury. 
— Kentish Paper. 

r.EICESTERSHIKE. 

/tncicnt Remains . — As a number of 
workmen were digging in a field on the 
right-hand side of Bark}>y-lane, Leices- 
ter, ;iiid lately laiif out for building, 
about tliree or fon^* feet below tJie sur- 
face of the earth they turned up several 
skulls, besides various otlier bones coii- 
iiectetl with the liuman frame. Tlie ex- 
traoiflinary size of the leg bones plainly 
indicated the partii's, when living, to 
have been a stout and, no doubt, liardy 
race of men. Several sets of teetli were 
also discovered in a pei feet state ; but 
how and ai what time they were buried 
hi.story furnishes no record. 

SURREY, 

JVaste Lands, — As a proof that even 
the most hopeless of our waste lands 
may be broiiglit into productive ciiUi- 
vation, it is stated that part if the sandy 
soil oil Bagshot Heath, generally consi- 
dered one of the most barren spots of 
the kingdom, has last year yielded at 
the rate of ten biisheis of potatoes to 
the acre, over .several acres, and has 
now a luxuriant crop of cattle-cabbage, 
of not less than forty tons to tlie acre, 
growing upon it. 
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\ SHt RIFFS APPOINTED 

Bfdfuidsh^^Charles James 3fetcalfe. of 
Iloxtoii, Esq?^ • 

Berkshire — Blf>;holomp\v Wrouffhton, of 
Woolley-park, Esq. 

Buckinghamshire — The HSght Ho|^ Sir 
tiore Ouseley, uf Hall*Barn*park, Bart. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon— John Fryer, 
of Chatteris, Esq. 

Cheshire— UlNeph Leigh, of Belmont. Esq. 

Cornwall — John Buller, of Morval, Esq. 

Cumberland— llichard Ferguson, of Harker 
Lodge, Esq. 

' Derbyshire— Ashton Nicholas Efi^ery Mos- 
ley, of Biiinaston House, Esq. 

Devonshire— Samiftil Trehawke Kekewlch, 
of Peamore, Esq. 

Dorsetshire— Sir Henry Digby, of Minterne 
MagDu, Knt. ^ 

Essex— George William Gent, of Moyns^ 
Park, Steeple Bumpstead, Esq. 

Gloucestershire— Henry Wenman Newman, 
of Clifton, Esq. * 

Hereford‘ihire — Richard Webb, of Donnlng- 
ton Hull, Ksq 

Hertfordshire — William Robert Baker, of 
Bayfordhiiry, Esq 

Kent—3ohn Ward, of Ilolwood, Esq 

Leicesteishiie— William Heuick, ot Beau- 
manor, Esq. 

Lliirolnshire— Thomas Earle Welby, of Al- 
lingtun Hall, Esq. 

Monmouthshire— Charles Marriott, of Dix- 
toii, Esq. 

Norfolk — Hudson i Gurney, of Keswick, 
Esq. 

Northamptonshire— Lewis Loyd, of Over- 
.stone Park, Esq. 

Northumbei land — Bertram Mitford, of 
lilitford Castle, Es’q 

Nottinghamshiie— Christopher Neville, of 
Thoniey, Esq. 

Oxfordshire— John Fane, of Worrasley, Esq. 

Rutlandshire— Godfiey Kemp, of Belton, 
Esq 

Shropshire — Sir Baldwin Leighton, of Lo- 
ton, Bart. 

Somciselshire— William Manning Dodding- 
ton, of Uorsington, Esq. 

.Staffordshire— Edward Monkton, of Somer- 
ford, Esq. 

County of Southampton— Henry Weyland 
Powell, of Foxlease, Ksq. 

Suffolk— Robert Saye^ of Sibton Park, Esq. 

Surrey — JAnes Strudi Broadwood, of Lync 
House, Esq. 

Sussex— Charles Dixon, of Stonstead Park, 
Esq. 

Warwick‘<lnre — The Hon. Charles Bertie 
Percy, of Guy’s Cliff. 

Wiltshire— Henry Seymour, of Knoyle, Esq. 

Worcestershire — Sir Edward Blount, of 
Morley Hull, Dart. 

Yorkshire — Richard Henry Roundell, of 
Cleclstone, Esq. » 
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WALES. 

Anglesey— William Hughes, of i’las Llandy- 
frydog, Esq. 

Breconshire— Sir Edward Hamilton, of Tre 
binshuii, Bart. 

Cardingunshire— Thomas Davies, of 
gwllan, Esq. 

Carmartiienshire— Edward Rose Tunno, of 
Llangenneck Park, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire — John Morgan, of Weeg, 
Esq 

Denbighshire— Sir Robert Henry Cunlifle, 
of Acton Park, Knt. and Bart. 

Flintshire— Charles Blaney Trevor Roper, 
of PJasteg.Ksq. 

Glamorganshire — John Dillwyn Llewelyn, 
of Penilergare, Esq. 

Merionethshire — Postponed. 

Montgomeryshire- Hugh Davies Griffiths, 
of Llechweddgarth, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire— Nicholas Koch, of Coches- 
tofi, Esq 

Radnorshire— Thomas Williams, of Cross- 
foot, ill the parish of Chiow, Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Antiim— Hugh Lecky, of Bushmills, Esq. 

Armagh — Edmond Bacon, of Rich-hill, Esq 

Carlow— James H. Eustace, of Haidy- 
mount, E.sq. 

Cavan— Jolin Finlay, of Biachley-lodge, Esq 

Clare — LucIils O’Brien, of Dromoland, Esq. 

Cork —Viscount Bereluiveii. 

Donegal— R. M'Cllntock, of Dunmore, Esq. 

Down— N. Batt, of Purdysbiirn, Esq. 

Duhlin— The Viscount Brabazon. 

Fermanagh— J. Leiulrum, of Jamestown, 
Esq. 

Galway — D Persse, of Roxboroueh, Esq 

Kerry— J. F. Bland, of Derryquin Catle, Esq. 

Kildare— John Bonham, of Ballinfaggart, 
Esq. 

Kilkenny— W’^m, Stanuurd, of Grange, Esq. 

King’s County— Lord Viscount Glandine, 
of Durrow. 

Leitrim — T, B. Jone.s, of Dromnrd House, 
Esq. 

Limerick— Wra. Monsell, of Tervoe, Esq. 

Longford— F. J. Jessop. of Doory Hall, E.sq. 

Louth— G. TaaflV', of Smarmore Castle, Esq. 

Mayo— J.*-K. Gilde^, of Clooncormar, Esq. 

Meath— iv Fowler, of Rathmelion, Esq. 

Monaghan— B. O. Colo, of Crieve, Esq. 

Queen’s County— John Piggott, of Cappard, 
Esq. 

Roscommon— Sir G, King, Bart., of James- 
town. 

Sligo — T. Jones, of Ardiinree, Esq. 

Tipperary— John, Earl of Ossory. 

Tyrone— C. Eccles, of Ecclesville, Esq. 

Waterford— P. Barron, of Tramore Lodge, 
Esq. 

Westmeath— Sir P.Niigent, Bart., of Donore. 

Wexford— R. Doyne, jun., of Wells, E.sq. 

Wicklow — Wm. Beresford, of Balliiuii-tow, 
Esi]. 
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FRANCIA, THE DICl^ATOR. 


[So little 18 known in Europe of this remarkable man, that, although we have 
already published, upon hearsay evidence, some account of him and his country, we 
gladly lay before our readers the statement of a gentleman yhose personal inter- 
course with the Dictator has enabled hinr^to supply information of considerable in- 
terest and importance. It will lie perceived that he represents tlie character and 
government of Francia in a still less agreeable light than our former correspondent, 
"irhis may be, in part, perhaps attrilmtahleto the persecutions he endured, and the 
injuries he sustained by order of the Despot of Paruguay hut these injuries 
and persecutions, on the other hand, are so many additional testimonies in support 
of the view given of Francia’s character.] 


When the Spanish Governor Velasco was deposed after the victory 
gained over the Buenos Ayres troops, a junta, consisting of the two 
military chiefs Yegros and Cavallero, who liad been in the action, 
togetlicr wdth a Dr. Francia, was elected in the ordinary way, to preside 
over and direct the affairs of the infant republic. ^ * 

This Dr. Francia has made himself infamous l)y* his tyranny. lie 
has exercised, in a spirit so ferocious and unrelenting, every s])ccies 
of cruelty, not over his fellow-mortals merely, but over his fellow- 
countrymen, that though, politically sp^akinff, he is little kmown in 
Europe, he yet deserves to be known as a rare monster of atrocity 
in these clays of comparative humanity and civilization. lie would 
have ranked* in the worst days of Rome, in rcfincineut of cnudty, with 
the worst of the Roman emperors. 

Tn the calculating motives of his cruelty, — in his unrelenting severity 
of execution, — in his studied aggravation of distress, — in the exercise 
of tyranny too pctt]l*to be callcci great, ^and yet too ferocious nut to he 
classified as moiiglrous,-^Jic proceeded to such deeds of irnprisonnient, 
confiscation, and murder, as may wxll claim for him a very awful jirc- 
emincnce in the annals of ambitious depravity. » • 

This extraordinary person was educated at Cordova, (th^. Sahinianca 
of South America). He is a man of a shrcNvd, saturnine dispasition, 
and of very retired and studious habits. By dint of application, and 
in spite of the jealousy of the Church, he contrived, in addition to the 
ordinary branches of education taught at the University, to get a slight 
knowledge of algebra, and a still more superficial one of geometry and 
Greek. It w^as asserted that he understood both these liranches of study 
well ; nor in the whole fraternity of collegiaitf wxs there anybody to 
vouch for the contrary. Having taken out his degree, he returned to 
Paraguay, where he soon came into considAahlc practice as a Ij^wycr. 
A stern adherence to the justice of the case as he conceived it,— more 
ApriL — voi'. xLiir. no. clxxii. 2 f 
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Franday the Dictator. 

tlmii ordinary ^acuteness and learning in his profession, — great know- 
ledge and consequent management of the weaknesses of his countrymen, 
— togetlieV with fiis reputation for mysterious familiarity with the occult 
sciences, — brought him into great repute. To he able to multiply and 
subtract letters, — to read in a language the characters of which even 
wep unknown, measure an angle and ascertain the height of an 
eminence with a theodolite, — and to show the satellites of Jupiter through 
a telescope, were sciences as truly occult to every other inhabitant of 
Paraguay but Dr. Fraiicia himself, as at the University where be was 
educated \M)uld have been a critical dissertation in Hebrew on the cu- 
^ rious, and recondite, and most important subject of the digamma. 

This ascendancy of Dr. Francia in his own profession was carried 
by him into the- government of which he soon became a member. He 
began too soon, how ever, to attempt the overthrow' of the^ military in- 
fluence of his two colleagues, by the mere strength of his ow n legal 
knowledge and growing ])opularity. He sneered, cavilled, and com- 
manded, till the other members of the junta got impatient of his petu- 
lance. He, on the other hand, refused any longer to brook their igno- 
rance and assumption. In a fit of disgust and spleen on his part, and 
under very ready acquiescence on theirs, he retired to the privacy of his 
small country house, about six miles from towm. 

Here it w'as that gradually and clTcctiuilly, thougb silently, he ke])l 
extending bis influence among the people, by assiduously courting tlie 
lower classes, — by ap])arent indiflereuce about power, but constant in- 
sinuations boAV much it was abused, — and by an affectedly close pro- 
secution of those studies, to whicli he knew he owed so much of the 
blind and incrca*^iiig deference he enjoyed. 

T happened to Vve \ery near to him, at this period, in the country; 
and being one evening out shooting, passed so close by his house that, 
in the exercise of a hospitality at that time common in all the Spanish 
colonics, he invited me in. The cottage had a low thatched roof with a 
little porch around it, w hich itfforded shade out of doors, and, by keep- 
ing the walls and the wdiidow-s free from the rays of the sun, not only 
preserved ihc humble dwelling cool, but cast an agrcealilc shade of 
chiaro-scuro over the small rustic apartments within. It was situ- 
ated at the foot of a little hill, beautifully wooeUal from the base to 
the top, A few palm trees waved their graceful and lofty foliage on the 
natural greensward of the o])cu lawn in front of it. , A large field of the 
sugar-cane and one of cotton on' one side of th‘i hous^and a thick dark 
orange grove, affording food and shade to a niultitudeof parrots, on tlie 
other, half occupied the little valley in wdiieh stood tlie. lowly but roman- 
lic (hvellifig jL)f him who was to be the Dictator and Tyrant of Paraguay. 

The last rays of the sun were just streaming in upon the peaceful 
little vale, and tinging wdth the Wight colours of evening the woody 
acclivities in which it was embosomed The parrots were coming to 
roost, and the pheasants were taking their evening’s repast along the 
skirts of the fine natural copses everywhere around. 

There was a delightful air of tropical luxuriance and stillness in the 
scene, well calculated, one should have thought, with the solitary and 
studious habits of Dr. Wancia, to soften his character into something in 
unison with the ostensible mature of his occupations, and the beautifully 
{‘cquc^tercd spot in which he pursued tliem : but wild ambition, like a 
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lurking monster, lay crouching within his bosom, and osily w^ting for 
an o])portunity to spring from its lair, that it might destroy and desolate 
.the laud with blood, and leave around it a scene of cartiage ^d dismay. 

He Avas walking to and fro under the porch, eiivcldjpcd, after the 
Spanish fashion, in a loose scarlet cloak^ and sipping through a tube, 
out of a small calabash, or mat<3-cup, an infusion of tne yerha or Para- 
guay tea. His figure was tall and spare, his complexion swarth)^, 
and liis air and manner evidently stern, ihongli relaxed into an expres- 
sion of grave politeness to receive a guest, whom he perceived to be% 
foreigner. 

After the first salutation, there w*as leisure itn examine a countenance* 
full of sagacity, asjierity, and penetration. His jet blac^ hair was care- 
fully conihed hack from his bold forehead, and allowed to fall in profu- 
sion from thj|J)ack ])art of his head almost down upon his slionlders. 
lie shot fortlvfroin his dark eyes a very keen and searching glance, from 
Avinch the attention was taken, howevtr, in some slight degree, by a com- 
])osed, natural,, and caxii simple demeanour and address. He spoke in 
very gej)cral terms of the state of ibe^ountry ; said be liAcd very much 
to liimself, and made offer of his house and services, in the terms of 
Cfunmoiiplace civility usual in the country. 

Shortly after this period he came again into poAver, having laid all his 
])l}ins and taken all his ])reliminary measures for making it j)crmanciit, 
cruel, exclusive to himself, and wholly uncontrollable. 

About the time of Dr. Francia’s return to be a member of the go- 
vernment, Buenos Ayres sent a deputy to Paraguay, with the reasonable 
and natural expeclatiou of entering into such arrangements, as, Avilhout 
the remotest acknowledgment of dependence on the nifrt of the latter, 
sliould lead to reci])rocal and friendly relations in ]K)lifics, but es])ecially 
in commerce Indwocii both. The defined alliance proposed by Buenos 
Avres was one so obviously called for by llui rcla(i\(; })osilion jind cir- 
fMimstaiiccs of the two countries, that on^ slmuld liavo expected a very 
^.peedv terniimition of the business, by the (‘xeention of a treaty founded 
on stipulations consonant with the aucws ai»<I interests of both parties. 
The result was far othevAvisC. 

Dr. Francia bad previously determined to have /k> intercourse A\ith 
Ibienos Ayres or any otliei country, except Great Britain ; and this was 
ti> liavc been perinilted on ])rctty nmcb the princi]>les and terms so long 
and so liberally con?»(‘ded Jo ns j)y (diirn^. He Avas to have eslabli>lied 
;m tuitporl at a [dace calleU Neend)ucu, 240 miles from Assumption, the 
ca[)ltal of Paraguay, and to have alloAved bis im'rcanldc allies, the 
I'higli^^b, to supply from tlicnce their mannfaciun's, couditjon tliaf 
llu‘\ should at tli(* same time provide him with arms and ammuiii- 
lion. Tie determined ahont this period also to gel rid of hi‘^ colleagues 
ill power; and aflected, that before lie could give an answer to the 
clcjmty from Buenos Ayres, it was neccssaiy he should assendih' the 
Gland C'ongicss, to be com[)Osed of re[)reseiitatives minutely and scrupu- 
lously chosen from among the people. He accordingly issued rirdcis for 
that [luvjiose, in such a w'ay as that it Avould re(|wire about tlinu' mouths 
to collect th(‘ rc])rcs(mtativ(!s. The intermediate time he successfully 
(‘ni])lovcd in encouraging and increasing the enmity there naturally cx- 
istcfl among his countrymen to Buenos Ayr^s—iii gaining over ^o h\s 
interest the olTiccrs in iiuincdiute command of the Paraguay troops— in 

2 F 2 
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making JiimseK personally and familiarly acquainted with every deputy 
as he came into town — and in at once flattering his vanity, and stimu- 
lating his Viiipidi^.y, by large but undefined promises of protection and 
encouragement in relation to the order of men to whom the deputy 
might happen to belong. By one delay after another, never appearing 
to originate with*^ Dr. FranciaJ'he protracted the meeting of Congress 
two months beyond the time appointed for its sitting, after all the depu- 
ties had arrived in Assumption. By this plan, he not only had an op- 
Iprtunity of increasing adherents, fortifying converts, and deciding 
doubters, but brought such inconvenience and expense upon the poor 
, deputies, as, aided by Francia’s suggestions, determined them to insist 
upon a final settlement of all their business on the first day of the meet- 
ing of Congress'. 

They delivered themselves and the country up, bound 
to the man who w^as to use the power with which they haOnvested him 
for the annihilation of their trader — the ruin of their agriculture— the 
absolute slavery of the lower classes — and the prostration, imprison- 
ment, or execution of every man ii. the country with the remotest pre- 
tension to influence, wealth, or knowledgc. 

It were endless to relate the petty, low, but determined and systematic 
devices by which Francia proceeded now to initiate his system of ter- 
rorism. His first care was to call in and to have repaired under his 
own immediate inspection every straggling musket and rusty blunder- 
buss which could be collected. The number of guards (“ Qaartcleros” 
as they were called, from occup}ing a quartel or species of barracks) 
w’as augmented, and all higher rank than that of captain dispensed 
w’ith ; the Dictatf)r himself became colonel, general, paymaster, quart(T- 
master, and head-tailor to the regiment. Not a musket was delivered 
out but by his o\\ti hands ; grenadier hats and coat-trimmings were not 
only devised, but fitted, stored, and distributed by himself. lie lield 
personal communication with every man, almost, in his regiment of 
guards; pampered, flattered, ]mid, and caressed’ them. At the same 
time he diffused among them a spirit of constant and ever-jealous rivalry, 
and aspiration to his favour tlnd countenance. He began his system of 
indulgence with the private, and diminished it as he carried it through 
the grades of corporal, serjeant, ensipi, lieutenant, till it faded into 
nothing with the captain : whose superior rank was thus- held subordi- 
nate to the estimate and importance which every mrn in the company 
naturally attached to the Dictator’s private countenance and favour as 
shown to him — but denied, or at all events not publicly showm, to his 
captain. This fcoling of importance permitted to the subordinate ofli- 
cers and men was again, however, counteracted by the Dictator’s exact- 
ing/rom the soldiers and subordinate officers a strict obedience to the 
captain’s orders. The captain thus felt himself, without understanding 
the plan acted upon by the Dictator, in possession of actual commanci, 
without moral power; and the soldier felt, without seeing how, that al- 
though he must obey the captain and his other superior officers, as one 
condition of the Dictator’s favour, yet, that if cither the captain or the 
officer did not take care,, the Dictator might very easily pitch upon liiin 
(the soldier) to fill his place. The jealousy entertained on the one 
hand by ever}’’ superior officer of the one next subordinate to him created 
a prying vigilance as to his conduct, and a never-failing report in case of 
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misbehaviour. The hope of advancement fostered by tfie Dictator in 
the subaltern and private kept them on the other hand jsrithin^the sphere 
of duty, but equally ready to report at head-quarters any dereliction from 
it on the part of their superior officer. At the same time, an esprit 
de corps was not only encouraged, bu^ inculcated, by which every 
man in the regiment — even the lowest — was to consider himself as 
higher in tlie scale of importance than any mere civilian. By this dis- 
tinction in favour of liis soldiers, the Dictator not only meant to soothe 
and compensate for the little feverish feeling to which, individually, 
every man in the regiment was subjected by his system of discipline,, 
but to try how far he might push a system oT terrorism, and annihila-* 
tion of every spark of civil liberty among the people. «He was deter- 
mined, if possible, at once to quell into absolute and silent submission 
every spirit eftring enough to (piestion an authority which he seemed to 
have determined should not only be boundless, but bouTidloss in its career 
of cruelty. He devised incessantly new means by which to render still 
more abject, servile, and ignorant — jmder the appearance, withal, of 
contentment — a j)eople already so low as the Paraguayans were in the 
scale of political prostration. 

At this period, accordingly, it became impossible to walk the streets 
without being intentionally jostled by every soldier you met ; he obliged 
}ou to take off your hat to him — laughed at you — sneered at you — and 
asked you for money. No home was safe from their obtrusion, and not 
many could escape the contagion of their vices. Francia occasionally 
checked them — more to let them feel the Dictator’s unbounded power 
even over the military license which himself had enevuraged, than to 
benefit, or oblige, or gain popularity from those who thus suffered by it. 

Ilis next step w^as to cut of all intercourse, both mercantile and epis- 
tolary, with every place beyond the boundaries of Paraguay ; not a soul 
was permitted to cuter or leave the provinije — not a hale of merchandize 
to be exported ; — a dead and horrid silence pervaded the juovince, as if 
to bide the sad and awful scenes about to ])e enacted there from tlie ob- 
servation, and even from the knowledge, of mankind. 

Busy vessels no longer enhvened the river, nor ministeied to com- 
merce ; the exportable produce of the country rotted iri the warehouses ; 
no more tobacco was grown, because none was inquired for ; the yerba 
could not be sent awjay, and therefore was not collected ; the sugar culti- 
vator suspended his laboifr ; thousands of hale, active men were thrown 
listless and idle upon the 'community ; and poverty stalked forth over 
the land, in all the length and the breadth of it. Tvvciitv-one years 
have elapsed since Francia shut up the country from its natural inter- 
course with other parts; and in that time, not only have the inhabitants 
relinquished the active and industrious pursuits by which they carried 
on their once beneficial traffic, but idleness, vice, and misery, and a 
slavish apathy and total indifference about their condition, have over- 
taken them. At the same time, the countries which they before sup- 
plied, esj)ccially with the yerba, or tea, and mild tobacco, have either 
jelinquishcd the use of them, or have had them superseded by importa- 
tions from other places : so that their misery is not only present but 
prospective, inasmuch as it will require great exertion and re-action to 
bring things back even to their original state ; and if we cstimafo the 
progress that would have been made under an ordinarily reasonable 
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adiniiiislrniian, and com]>!ure it with the retardation which has been the 
iinavoidabje conf^equence of Dr. Francia’s tyranny, tlie amount of poli- 
tical delinqiveticy for which he has to answer will aj)pear equally 
frightful and incalculable. 

Having delivered himself from all interference from without the pro- 
vince, the Dictator proceeded now to silence all within. First, under 
the most frivolous pretexts, and soon under niuie at all, lie proceeded to 
question, investigate, and set up a political inquisition into the ])rivate 
, actions, words, and even looks of every man of the least rcsjicctabiliiy 
in tlie country. One mai^ was taken up because he had written a letter 
to Bui'iios Ayres, another because he had received one from tlial place. 
Sometimes it ^vas a delinquency to have s}>oken to the former members 
of Government ; and at others, to have regretted that thg trade of the 
province was dying away. One after another of such presumptuous 
scribblers and babblers as these jivas first imprisoned, and soon after 
shot : their friends and relations often shared the same fate, because 
they had been heard to regiet the untimely end of him who liad suf- 
fered before them. Latterly, it was an un])ar(l()nahle ofienee to i/Kiuirr 
even after the fate of a long-imjirisoned, solitary, and famished dnngeon- 
outcast, under the Dictator’s displeasure. One very fine young man, 
Audrez Gomez, who was several years in my service in the ca])acity of 
agent, upon the simple ground of better knowledge and more frt'c in- 
quiry than was usual among his countrymen, and of connexion and cor- 
respondence w'ith people 7iof in the country, W'as torn from the arms ol‘ 
liis motlicr and sister — throwui into a dungeon — chained to the floor of 
it — left without coniniiinicatioii with a hnman being hut tlu‘ gaoler — 
without the means even of cleaning his person — till despair took ])Iace 
of patience and reason, and he became a mournful maniac — the victim 
of Francia’s groundless hut unrelenting displeasure. To such a Imiglli 
and to so great a degree lias this persecution of well-doing, \irtiiims men 
been carried, — of men who donstituted the only little respeetahility that 
>vas to he found in the country, — that there is not now a single family 
of that class wliich docs not mourn the loss of a father, a Inishand, or 
a brother, and always of that memher of the family who was looked 
upon as its fjrenirsf Lniiamnui. The least spirit of enterprise or inves- 
tigation, especially, was unjiardonahle ; and ])oor Padre Maiz, whom 
the Spanish Bi&ho[) was content to banish to a country curacy for hav- 
ing constructed a celestial globe, has now' been immured in a dungeon, 
for saying that ‘‘ vox po])ull ” was “ vox Diaboli” in such a country 
as Paraguay. • 

The Dictator’s practice, when he rides out, is to send two guards 
about one hundred yards before him ; it being an understood requisition 
to the inhabitants, when these guards come in front of their houses, 
cither that they shut their doors quite close, oiTeave them wide o])cn , — 
in the laller case, the ow ner of the house is obliged to stand out in the 
street. This is to prevent the supposed probability of any one’s taking 
aim, from behind a /m/f-opened door, at the Dictator; hut it seems, in 
fiiet, only to be one of tjie many devices l)y wdiich he has chosen to bring 
it irresistibly home to every man under his government, that Dictator 
Franciii is lord and master ‘•alisolute. No one knows so well as the Dic- 
tator himself, in l^iragnay, that he has effectually silenced sedition and 
conspiracy . He has left wholly unnerved every arm, and most effee- 
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tually subdued every spirit capable of giving that arm an impulse strong 
enough to reach his cold heart. 

Nothing can be more clearly indicative of the penetjatioii, manage- 
ment, and resolution by which Francia has subdued into slavish fear the 
people over whom he rules, than the faot that, fliough they are 300,000 
in numl)er, his whole regular military force does not exceed 8000 mcn^. 

But the same system of discipline, founded upon the great agitating 
principles of our nature — hope and fear, which he introduced into his 
small regiment of guards, he difbised over the whole community. lie 
dispensed with all assistance in his government, except what w^as 
merely mechanical, and could be rendered l)y the very lowest rnembers 
of the community. He w^as his own Minister of Finance, Secretary at 
War, Collector of Customs, and Keeper of the strong box of the State. 
No petty commandant of a ])ctty village could pay his drummer and fifer 
without an express order from the Dictator. He waS the very axis ujinn 
which every piece of the State-uiacninery turned, — at once the centre of 
attraction toward which everything lyavitatcd, and the point from which 
all public matters, great and small, were made to emanate. At the same 
time, he professed ever to be looking out for agents and assistaiits ; and 
the lowest man employed about him was allowed to entertain the ho])e 
that he might become his minister or secretary. As the hopes of those 
about him were thus excited, so, on the other hand, was their fear 
equally alarmed, lest, instead of having places under the Government, 
they might one day find themselves in a prison, or on the scaffold. 

He once imprisoned a man, for wliom an individual, in acknowledged 
favour, ventured to intercede. “ Sir,” said the Dictator, “ I made you 
my friend, not because you deserved it, but because I chose it. You 
now pretend to dictate to me, and by implication to impugn my judgment, 
by s])cakiug in favour of a person whom you know that judgment has con- 
demned. You thus negatively advocate Jiis cause, and supjiort his jirin- 
ciples. Go where he is,” And without a w^ord more, he dis[)atched 
him to a solitary dungeoii, contiguous to that in w^liicli lay confined tlio 
individual for whose liberation he had so imprudently and so fruitlessly 
pleaded. 

A lieutenant, presuming upon the Dictator’s fancied partiality for him, 
disobeyed his captain, and gave it as a reason for his doing so, that he 

* In ail article, iri tlie ,last Number oC the New IllonUily Magazine,” on 
Dr. Francia, the population , of Paraguay is stated at TiOO.OOO ; but this includes 
the migratory and other tribes of Indians on the wotst hank of the river Para- 
guay, or Great Chaco ; and many of tUessC, though,^ strictly speaking, in 
Fraiicia’s territory, can in no sense be said to be under liis coutrok The river 
forms the great dividing barrier between them and that part of the province wliicJi 
lies on. the emt side of it. The morasses and almost imjiervious brushwood of the 
(Uiaco form an insuperable obstacle to any attempt at conquest there, even were 
that desirable. 

The Indians referred to iu the present Article are tlie Guarani Indians, origi- 
nally found on the east side of the river, settled in small townships by the Jesuits, 
and now, iu a great measure, amalgamated with the descendants of the Spaniards. 

The militia in Paraguay are stated, in Mrs. Norton’s article, at 20,000 men. ^ At 
one time (about lfll2) there might have been about^/zo/^ that number ; but since 
Francia called in the muskets, bJuiiderbu.sses, and pistols scattered over the country, 
and ill the hands of the straggling militia force^ their exercise has been disconti- 
nued, and even tlie mustering of them at all ; they cannot, therefore, iio^', he con- 
sidered as a military body. Francia early became jealous of them, and took instant 
steps to curtail their power of ever rising against him. 
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was more a favourite of the Dictator’s than the captain himself. The 
Dictator heard this — said not a word to the lieutenant ; but ordering a 
muster of the Quarteleros, or Guards, he went up to the officer, and 
pulling him out of the ranks, he addressed him in this way : — “ I found 
you a beggar, and J made you an officer : I now find you an ill-behaved 
officer, and send you back to be a well-behaved beggar : for if you are 
not that, I shall put you in the stocks or a worse place.” Hereupon, he 
had the officer stripped of his unifonn, clothed in garments suited to a 
beggar, and drummed out of the regiment. 

In the year 1814, an event happened to myself, which, as developing 
in its progress and results much of both the policy and character of Dr. 
Francia, I shall hare relate. 

Before he discovered himself to be the ambitious despot and cruel 
tyrant which he afterwards proved, I was in habits of great intimacy 
and personal friend^iip with him ; and J had derived much pleasure, 
as well as information on matters connected with South America, in his 
society. Being almost the only foreigner in the country, Dr. Francia had 
calculated, through me, ou providing himself with what he might require 
in the shape of warlike stores, without interference on the part of 
Buenos Ayres to prevent their transit to Paraguay ; and he anticipated 
that even if such a disposition should be manifested, our naval com- 
manders on the station would not permit it to he carried into action. The 
province of Paraguay was at this time at ])eace with all the others of 
the river Plate. On leaving Paraguay, accordingly, with an intention to 
return shortly, Dr. Francia commissioned me to bring him, if possible, 
some sabres and njuskets. 

I shipped them, with the consent of the Buenos Ayres’ Government, 
in a vessel of my own, and proceeded up the river Plate on my voyage, 
the third I had now made to Paraguay. I had left a brother there, in 
management of my ratlier extensive concerns, during my absence. One 
])eautiful evening I went out in vi boat to shoot pheasants, which abound 
along the banks of the river. The schooner was moored to a tree, the 
wind not being strong enough to enable us to stem the current, and tlic 
laborious work of dragging the vessel up by ropes being, for the day, at 
an end. 

On my return, what were my horror and surprise to discover that w/ 
party of soldiers had taken ])ossession of her, and wtjre pointing their 
muskets into the boat : a serjeant, apparently in command of the party,^ 
called out to me to stop, and presently sent his owli boat to mine, with a 
number of ficrce-looking and most tattered men-at-arms. They tied 
my hands behind my hack, and in wofiil plight conveyed me oil. hoard 
of my own ship. Here I found all mystery and confusion. I could 
get no explanation of the outrage committed, nor of the power or party 
by whose authority it was done; but I found my cabin completely 
ransacked — every one of the soldiers intoxicated — one man with my 
w atch, another with a coat, a third with a pair of hoots ; my whole 
wardrobe was already distributed among these Philistines, and the place, 
which two hours before 1 had left a picture of comfort and neatness, 
was converted literally into a den of thieves and robbers, They stripped 
me of every article of clothi|?g, leaving me, in lieu of my own dress^ 
one of their vciy scanty great-coats and an old soldier’s cap. After 
beating me with their swords, , and threatening with pointed pistols and 
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brandished sabres to take my life, they thrust me, bound*as I was with 
thongs, into the hold of the vessel. Here I lay, in hoyor and in dark- 
ness, the whole night. I could hear nothing but the ymls.and carousals 
of this troop of brigands — except that, ever and anon, one or other of 
their number would lift up the hatchway tr covei4ng of Ahe hold, and cry 
aloud to me, “ Preparese a morir !” — (Prepare to die.) 

At length the morning dawned upon me ; and a search was com- 
menced into every corner of the vessel — packages were uptunied and 
broke open amid oaths and execrations, boisterous threats, and fiendlike 
looks. The muskets and sabres were found ; but the men were per- 
suaded there must be money on board, whic^i, not having discovered,* 
they thought I had determined to conceal. Hereupon they landed, and 
carried me into the wood ; I could give them no money, for they had 
taken all. They tied me to a tree, and being drawn up by their ser- 
jeant, were ordered to level their muskets and fire. • At this moment 
one of their own band — a robust, swarthy Indian — interceded. He 
claimed a right, he said, to ask a fj^vour — and that favour, to my no 
small joy and gratitude — ^was, “ that my life should be spared.’^ It was 
so. I was again carried on board of my vessel — again put into the 
hold ; and the crew being ordered to get under weigh, we were turned 
ill a direction contrary to that of our intended voyage, and carried down 
the river at a rapid rate, both wind and current being with us. I was 
now informed that the men in possession of the ship and property, as 
well as of my person, were a party of soldiers belonging to the famous 
chief Artigas ; and that they had been despatched from a place called 
tlie Baxada of Santa Fe, for the express purpose of overtaking and 
seizing the ship. Information, it seems, had been lotigcd with the com- 
mandant of that place by one of the sailors, who had left her on the 
upward voyage, that there were arms on board ; and this functionary, 
w ithoiit further ceremony or pretext, had sent out the party on their 
commission of robbery, which, but for tlie interference of my Indian 
friend, would have been consummated by murder. As we sailed down 
,thc river, and my rough companions perceived my unobtrusive acquies- 
cence in what was beyond my control, they relaxed a little in their 
severity, and gave me occasionally a glass of my own wine. One day 
they laid their hands upon a double flageolet, and after much expression 
of wonder at the combination of two flutes or pipes into one, they 
insisted upon it that I shduld play them*a tune. I was not, as you may 
f’oriceive, gentle reader, in* the best frame of n)ind to indulge iu music ; 
hut the reiterated, and now rather stern orders to jirocced, made me 
change my note. “ Toca la flauta,” said the serjeant ; “ VaAios, hom- 
hre, toca la flauta,” said my Indian friend ; “ Toca, le digo,” insisted a 
fierccdooking corporal, — till, rather frightened by their threats than 
yielding to their solicitations, I did literally sit down ; and a prisoner, on 
the stern of the vessel, in my miserable habiliments and total imccitainty 
as to the fate which awaited me — surrounded, too, by an audience far 
from indulgent or complacent, I tuned my flageolet. I pray that no 
one who condescends to read tliis may ever, iu a similar predicament, 
be constrained as I was “ tocar la flauta,’’ (to*play the flute;) and yet 
the. sequel will show that I was constrainedpto do much harder things. 

Having reached the Baxada, I was landed from the vessel imder a 
feu de joic of musketry, in token of rejoicing for the victory achieved, 
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and the brave* troops who had made so brilliant a prize in so undaunted 
a manner, marched me up the hill which leads from the harbour to the 
town. With, my aims pinioned, my soldier’s coat and cap, and a pair 
of old shoes being most literally my only habiliments, was I escorted 
along in a strange land, and without the slightest chance, according to 
human probabilities, of communicating even to my friends at Buenos 
Ayres the predicament in which I was placed. We were separated by 
a distance of 320 miles, with only two or three small intervening towns, 
and mud-huts at intervals of five leagues each, for the relay of horses. 

At this critical moment, and as despair almost was quite overpower- 
ing hope, I met, coming out of the town, a red-haired Englishman named 
Manuel, who hbd once been a servant of mine. As the party, under 
whose escort I was, passed him, I had just time to implore him “ for 
Goil’s sake to go and report to my friends what . he had seen, and what 
he could further Ibarn of my imprisonment.” Five minutes afterwards 
I was marched into the public prison. It consisted of but one large 
apartment totally unfurnished, unjess a dozen bullocks’ skulls, occupied 
by so many prisoners, as scats^ could be called furniture. I was re- 
ceived by the savage inmates of this charnel-house with a frightful y(dl 
of commingled welcome and derision. They struck their hands in rapid 
succession against their mouths, and shouted forth their fiendish screams 
at a pitch so discordant and so loud, that I felt as if I Imd at once been 
ushered into Dante’s hell, or Milton’s pandemonium. It was towards 
evening, and the dickering embers of a fire, in the middle cd' the prison, 
at which the half-naked and swarthy wretches had been cooking their 
clay’s meal, servt u]), enveloped in smoke, a few feeble rays, which 
lingering on theinjferocious countenances, added iudescribalde liorror to 
the general gloom of the ])laee. The prisons in South America team 
with inmates guilty of every species of crime, but chiefly of the crime 
of murder. Every one of thp lower classes there carries a knife in his 
girdle, and in their orgies at \he gin-shops, or “ pulperias,” the use of 
the knife is invarialdy resorted to as the only legitimate arbiter of their 
rpiarrels. You are constantly shocked, as you ])ass one or other church- 
door in any of the larger towns, by the exiubition of some stabbed 
corpse, laid out by order of the clergy to excite the com])assioii of the 
hcholdcrs, and ihrovgh this compassion, to extort from them tlic means 
to defray the expense of Inirying the murdered man. Thus, even mur- 
der, there, constitutes no inconsiderable part of the Church’s gain. 

With this class of prisoners, was I now constrained to live in 
common : they ii^sisted upon my treating them to a ])ottle of spirits, 
assuring me that it was an invariable, indeed immemorial practice, 
thus to drink the health of every new lodger at his own expense. They 
added, that if I were not shot before the next lodger came, I should then 
participate, in common with them, in the enjoyment of this well-known 
right and ancient privilege of the prison. I had no money — not a qiuir- 
tillo left me : and so — not to infringe this traditional and long-respected 
privilege— they stripped me of my cap and old shoes, sold them for 
“aguardiente” (the spirit of the country), and pledged me, as they insisted 
upon it that I should pledge them, in a draught of the nauseous beverage, 
handed round to the company in a filthy bullock’s horn. 

T relished this second edition of “ toca la flauta,” as little as the first : 
h\itnot to shock or detain you by a detail of the tedious and varied misery , 
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which, day after day, and night after night, I experienced in this 
wretched abode, I shall simply add, that almost overbyme by the weight 
of calamity and woe which pressed upon me, I sought the last refuge of 
the wretched — sleep ; and I found it — found it even upon the cold, 
dank Ihwr of the Baxada Prison, and amid th^ yclla and the carousals 
of the inmates of it. Nine long days and longer nights did I ])ass 
there ; and 1 heard, during that time, my execution spoken of by the 
other prisoners as a thing quite settled. They went out to w^ork in their 
chains every day, and heard, and repeated to me, the reports on tin's 
subject, as quilo matter of notoriety. 

Frequently was I taken, under an escort, to the governor’s house, to 
he examined on the various crimes and misdemeanomrs— a// r)f course 
supposititious — that were alleged against me ; and eadi time was I fully 
])ersuadcd, that instead of being called out for examination, I was 
wanted for execution. • 

It is alleged that a shock of joy is often more fatal than a shock of 
grief; and I believe experience hq^ shown it to he necessary to an- 
nounce, to even the hardiest felons, the news of a reprieve from sentence 
of death with great circumspection. Possibly, however, as much cir- 
cumsjicction might he wanted to announce to an ardent, loving bus- 
baud the ([uite imex})ected death of a dear and doating wife. How the 
theory of lliis comparative violence of sudden and unexpected emotions 
of pleasure and of woe miglit turn out really to be, if closely and analy- 
tically examined, I am not at present prepared to say ; hut you shall 
reipiire no theory to jiersnadc you, gentle reader, of the joy nns])eakablc, 
tile lienrtfelt delight, with which I received his Excellency the Governor, 
when, on the ninth evening of my confinement, he ciime in, and wdtli an 
air of aw kward condescension, which spoke volumes to me, announced 
that he had received orders from General Artigas to set me at liberty. 
Not an anteloiie hounding on the Andesj—not a frisking fawn skipjiing 
in buoyant joy before its dam — not a hofsc that “ jiaw^etli in the valley, 
and rcjoicelh in his strength” — no, nor yel Leviathan, when “ in his 
neck remainelh strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him,” — 
was half so joyful as T, when my ])rison doors w(‘re thrown open, and I 
was told to “ go free.” I felt not the ground under me as I ran, or rather 
hew', to the liouse of a countryman in the town, — a Mr. Nightingale, — 
and there found solace, welcome, and repose. My beard, which had 
giowii for a fortnight, w’as shaved; thh tattered great coat, my sole and 
scanty covering, rvas exchanged for a clean shirt and comfortable suit of 
clothes; a hospitable hoard was spread for my refre*^lim( iil ; and wdne, 
that “ makiith glad the heart,” was substituted in a limpfd glass, for 
the. diteli-water beverage, in a bullock’s horn, which had lieen iny cold, 
(‘old drink in ])ri8on. I found from my friend Mr. Nightingale (and, 
he it oliscrved, in justice to him, that all intercourse with me in prison, 
except wdth the prisoners themselves, had been interdicted, or 1 should 
have seen him before,) that my guardian angel, “ red-haired Manuel,” 
liad ridden to Buenos Ayres, a distance of three Iiundred and twenty 
miles, in the almost incrcilibly short sjiace of two days and two nights. 

I hi had taken his (Ioj[)arture a few hours after he met me in my for- 
lorn procession to prison. He heard atongce,in the town of the Baxada, 
all the particulars of my capture, and set off with them, instantly, to my 
friend Mr. Tliorougligood, known at that time from his extraordinary 
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heiglu of six ftfet five, and extensive dealings with Paraguay, sometimes 
as the “ Paraguay Giant,” and sometimes (his Christian name being 
Tliomas) as “ Doh Tom^s y medio,” — that is, “ Thomas and a half.” 
Mr. Thoroughgood instantly laid my case before the Honourable Joscelyn 
Percy, then in coQimand of the Hotsi)ur frigate, and of his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships and vessels in the river Plate. This officer, with a truly* 
Hotspur alacrity and decision, yet tempered, in him, as a seaman, by the 
discipline of modern naval tactics, and as a diplomatist, by the manda- 
tory coolness of very defined instructions from the Foreign Office, deter- 
mined at once what was to be done. 

He had a beautiful littlb vessel, which be had built on board of his 
own frigate, afte;r her model, and called the “ Little Hotspur.” He 
despatched this man-of-war yacht to General Artigas, under the com- 
mand of a very gallant English tar, then Lieutenant . He was 

familiarly styled, b} his messmates, and very appropriately, “ Old Blow- 
hard and he is now a distinguished post-captain in the navy. With 
his smart coat, and most uncompromising coclced hat, this officer deli- 
vered into the hands of the then allfiut omnipotent chief Artigas the des- 
patches of Captain Percy. They were to the short and simple effect, 
that unless I were liberated, and my property delivered up, (it being no- 
torious that I had infringed no known law of the country,) he would im- 
mediately proceed to make reprisals of all property under Artigas’ flag. 
This spirited display of cool and reasonable resolution had its desired 
effect on the banditti chief Artigas : he despatched instant orders for my 
liberation to the Governor of the Baxada ; and in consequence of these 
orders it was, that I was released from prison. 

But Captain Perfy did not stop here. At the same time that he sent 
over his ship-of-war to Artigas, he despatched a well-known, active, and 
athletic courier, of the name of Bob Braveall, to me at the Baxada, 
with a communication to the Governor of that town, to this effect : — 

“ Sir, — You have, I undersfiind, taken violent possession of the ship, 
property, and person of the British subject, Mr. Renimaxe ; I beg to in- 
form you that I have despatched the bearer, Mr. Braveall, to the Baxada, 
for the express purpose of conveying to you a copy of my official notice, 
on the subject of Mr. Reniraaxe’s illegal imprisonment, to General 
Artigas. And 1 have to request, on the alternative there proposed, that 
all proceedings against the British subject referred to be suspended, and 
himself in the meantime liberated from prison, under such surveillance 
as you may deem ])r()pcr, until you receive specific and final instructions 
on the subject fronuthe most excellent Protector (so was Artigas then 
styled) of ‘the independent provinces of the river Plate. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Joscelyn Percy, 

CommaDder of his Britannic Majesty’s Forces 
in the Kio de la Plata.” 

The Commandant and Governor of the Baxada had received, the day 
before, the order from General Artigas himself for my liberation, issued 
ill consequence of the rec 9 i})t of Captain Percy’s communication to him 
direct, by the Little Hotspur. It was the day after my liberation, tliat 
the courier, Mr. Braveall, arrived at the Baxada* from Buenos Ayres ; 
and thohgh the demand for my liberation was no longer necessary, 
through Ms channel, it will yet be readily believed that I did not the 
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less gratefully or gladly receive so triumphant a testimonial of my 
innocence, and so handsome and efiFectual a pro6f of the alacrity 
and zeal with which British interests were watchjd over, even in 
the remotest parts of that almost uninhabited waste.' .1 have much 
pleasure, and I have much pride, in paying this smalh alas ! very small 
tribute of public acknowledgment and gratitude ft) Captain Percy, be he, 
ww, where he may. 

In a few days after my personal liberation, my property was restored 
to me, and my vessel, with the trifling deficit of about five thousand 
dollars, which, besides the muskets, had been actually and irretrievably 
plundered by the military cormorants of the jdacc. The vessel proceeded 
on her voyage to Paraguay ; I visited my friends at Buenos Ayres, and 
thanked Captain Percy for his most timely and effectual interposition;^ 
I then w^ent to the camp of General Artigas, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to get compensation for my stolen property ; and I finally pro- 
ceeded to Paraguay, on horseback, expecting at an^r rate, there^ to be 
received by Dr. Francia with open arms, after all I had suifered and lost 
on his account. How far my expectations were answered, in this respect, 
will be show'll in a subsequent paper. It is solely with a view to the 
better development of Dr. Francis’s character, by showing the part he 
acted in the sequel of this episode, that it has been at all introduced. 

A Traveller. 


A poet’s EPITAPH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RIIY^M*ES.’' 

Stop, mortal ! Here thy brother lies, 

The Poet of the Poor ! 

His books were rivers, wocsls, and skies, 

The meadow and the ftioor ; 

His teachers were the torn heart’s wail, 

The tyrant and the slave. 

The street, the factory, the jail, 

The palace— and the grave ! 

Sin met thy brother everywhere I 
And is thy brother blamed ? 

From pas^jon, danger, ddubt and care, 

He no* exemption claim’d. 

The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest woTUi, 

" He fear’d to scorn or hate ; 

But, honouring in a peasant's form 
Tlie equal of the great, 

He bless’d the steward, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more ; 

Yet loathed the haughty wretch that takes 
From plunder'd labour’s store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dare, — ^ 

Tell Man’s worst foes, here lies the m an 
Who drew them as thejf are. 
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^ Chapter VI. 

So much has been said and written from the days of Shakspeare to 
our own degenerate tunes about the vice of drinking, that I have no 
intention of dilating upon its folly and disgracefulncss ; but in con- 
fessing that I drank a great deal too much of everything exciting and 
intoxicating upon this particular occasion, I may perhaps be permitted 
to say, that although, under the inftuence of agreeable conversation and 
a had example, I might b(> induced now and then to exceed, I was not 
habitually addicted to what are called Bacchanalian pleasures ; and that 
one bout similar »";o that to which I now refer, generally produced at least 
a six w eeks’ course of repentance. So it was upon this memorable night — 
for memorable., indeed, it proved to me ; and so rapidly did our potations 
affect my faculties; that in the plenitude of our mutual confidence — l)y 
which, he it understood, I mean the confidence of Daly in inquiring, and 
my owui confidence in answering— I imparted to him the secret of my 
attachment to an amiable, dear, unsophisticated creature, who was 
living in the romantic and beautiful sea-|K)rt of Tenby in Sontli Wales ; 
wbither she had been conveyed, as it had been hinted to me, to get 
her out of my reach, by her mother, whose designs for her w ere of the 
Corinthian order, and who had no notion of allowing her lily to w'aste 
its sweetness upon a desert “ heir ” to four or five hundred a-year. 

I just recollect the enthusiasm with wiiich I described my Emma’s 
beauties as the lamps twinkled before my eyes, and the various “ drinks ” 
which Daly had ^irdered passed over my senseless palate ; but T was 
diffuse in my eulofi^.ums, tiud candid in the extreme as to the certainly 
of my failure in obtaining the goldeii apple of the Cambrian Iles])eri(les, 
watched as it was by the matronly dragon who, as 1 firmly believed, 
detested me. 

In those days there really existed something like sentiment and affec- 
tion, devoted and unqualified ])y worldly grovellings. Nows these c‘xist 
no longer; nobody ever hears of an unmarried woman’s being seriously 
attached; the highly-accomplished and double-refined beauty of the. 
period at which I write would he shocked to death if she were thouglit 
to he what in other times was called being in love. Girls like dandies, 
and wuth the dandies whom they like they flirt, and they waltz, and, if 
it happens to he quite cuiivenienl to all parties*, eventually marry tlu ni. 
Wit and acconiidishmcnts have taken place of that sober serious devo- 
tion which “ looked unuttcrahlc things;” and a man in these times con- 
victed of having heeiinj>on his knees, would be as much damngc'd in the 
estimation of the sporting-world, as a horse would be for the same reason. 

But when I was sitting sipping and sighing at Dejex’s it w ns not so. 
I remember treasuring a fan of Emma’s, as I would the relic of a 
saint, aye and w^orshipping it, too. To a white kid glove ripped at the 
thumb, 1 have bowed as pilgrims w’ould at a shrine; and a rose which 
once had graced her bosom has been deposited in tlie leaf of somi* 
favoured book to dry, a botanical memorandum of her beauties and my 
own devotion. * 

I have a faint recollectiop of Daly’s strong encouragement in my 
pursuit^ and a most earnest j)rotestation of assistance in any of the 
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hianceuvres of the post-chaise and rope-ladder scljool, to which, if I ever 
possessed my Emma, I must be indebted for that happindls. I remem- 
ber, too, I loved to hear him talk of the possibility of my success, and 
the facility with which all our machinations were to* be carried into 
effect, till at last khad dreamt myself into a certainty 0 / obtaining the 
hand of one whose heart I was quite sure I hid already gained, and 
only awoke from the semi-sluniberings of happiness to pay the bill, 
Oaly having most unfortunately left his purse at home, and having no 
change whatever in his pocket. 

I do not recollect our further proceedings with any degree of distinct- 
ness. I knew^ WT w^erc to walk to St. James’s- street, w^here Daly pro- 
})osc(l introducing me to a participation in the noble game of hazard / 
and 1 liave a laint remembrance of stopping to pay an evening visit to 
some relations of his on our way thither ; but it^seems all like a bright 
vision of some very lovely good-natured ladies, and vastly pleasant 
men, who appeared to make me entirely welcome to tSlic party, and who 
drank punch with unaffected delight. All sublunary pleasures must 
have an end, and however agreeable this “ drop in’* might have, been, 
Ave at length “ dropped out” and pursued our journey to the gaming- 
house in which I was to make my sporting debdty and which I recollect 
stood on the left-hand of the street, near the Thatched House Tavern, 
and had a white howr window projecting over the irottob\ somewhat 
rosemhling a well-fed alderman’s white waistcoat. 

There is always something awkward and embarrassing in the pre- 
mier pu?. The first speech of the politician — the first sermon of the 
])Mrsoii — the first cause of the lawyer, by necessarily putting the per- 
ronner in a novel position, agitates, and in some degree unnerves him; 
and although I had somewhat recklessly presented ^nyself to a most 
respectable and accomplished party of Daly’s friends before we reached 
our present destination, I felt nothing very awTul in my position there ; 
(iiie ])arty is so very much like another^ and conversation and maimers in 
these days so very much assimilate in afi circles, that whether in the 
neighbourhood of Grosveuor-square or Leicester-fields, a man knowing 
a Utile of the world will of course find himself equally at home. But 
when Avc stepped uj) two or three stairs, and our progress Avas im- 
}>cded by a stout door made of three-inch plank, and covered with 
green baize, in tlic middle of the upper part of which a])pcared a 
small sort of wicket or hatch through which the Cerbenus of the inner 
regions eyed us, in ordei’ to ascertain ^\hether wo were admissible or 
suspicious, 1 felt a sort or qualm, and a kind of wisli to return ; hut 
ni} nervousness w^as entirely dissipate<l when I heard Daly tell the 
man whose eye glanced out of the hole like that iii the sig>i-bourd of 
the “ Ohserver” newspaper, or in the pufling hill of Dr. Smelloine’s 
nostrum, that 1 was a friend of his; and, upon this “ Open, Sesame!” 
of iny liopcful conductor, found the door thrown hack in order to 
admit us. Upstairs 1 went, and halt-way up we encountered another 
door similarly contrived and pierced; but at this barrier Daly’s face 
was sufficient for a passport without a word, and we Avere in a minute 
afterwards ushered into the room, where the game Avas in full play. 

I confess the smell of the lamps which overfiimg the round table — 
forjTi those days the refined French hazard w^as unknown to us — and 
of ,the company, Aiv^as rather oppressWe; t/ie noise of the dice, Ihe cry 
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of the groom-porter, and the bawling of the betters, somewhat astounded 
me ; but I adhiit* — such is the influence of sensuality — that the appetite 
wJiich my copious libations at Dejex’s had fictitiously produced, received 
an additional stimulus, not unaccompanied by the hope of gratification, 
when I beheld in the recess of the bow-window Ipfore mentioned, a 
table plentifully jpovercd with an excellent cold supper, at w hich divers 
and sundry of the company were indulging themselves con amove. I 
began to think my simile on first sight of the window was now' perfectly 
home out, and that whatever might be the sporting character of the 
assembly, the comestibles were most judiciously and naturally placed in 
what 1 liad likened to an alderman’s waistcoat. 

I was not soon induced to join in the game, although a gentleman 
whose hat was of the newest, but who was buttoned up to tlie very 
chin in a sort of military great coat, offered me his seat the moment I 
approached the table ; but I whispered to my fidiis Achates^ that what- 
ever interest the gumc might have for others, the cold meat and picklco 
offered a more attractive subject for my contemplation. There, however, 
he checked my eagerness for the attraction, by hinting that, as the sup- 
per was furnished (frati.s\ I could not, with anything like propriety or gentle- 
manly feeling, undertake to play with my knife and fork at a table where 
the keepers of the establishment must be sure to lose, unless I also per- 
formed at the other, where the chances were that they might win. In ord('r 
to exemplify the absolute necessity of this probation, he told me that, 
although he was quite as hungry as myself, he should entirely abstain 
from eating, because (as I knew) lie had no money to play with ; he there- 
fore could not (jualify for the refreshment, which, as in masonry, seemed 
only to be atfordgd after labour. 

Of course I didjiot allow my free-hearted friend to starve for such a 
paltry consideration as that, but instantly handed him out of my purse 
a five-pound note, with which he said he would play for both of us, so 
that he might at once increase t^e store, and give me a proper insight 
into what he represented to bd a most pleasing and profitable pursuit. 

I must confess that, after ten minutes Bojourn in the midst of the motley 
group, all those alarms and prejudices w'hich my grave friend tlie justice 
and my exemplary mother had so prudently instilled into my mind as (o 
the horrors of gaming-liouscs, which, in the earnestness of their zeal for 
my safety, they constantly designated by a word wholly “unfit for ears 
polite,” I saw nothing hut good humour and good fellowship. Some 
won their tens, and twenties, and fifties with * perfect good-nature, and 
others lost them -with equal complacency. ’ Daly made me sit down 
beside liiin — the box came — he called a main. I did not even know' 
the tcnnsti^scven’^ the main — he threw again, and out came eleven, upoii 
which the gentleman in the chair with a rake in his hand, cried out, 
“ Eleven’s the nick,” and immediately I saw my five-pound note converted 
into a ten, by a process which appeared to me not only extremely sim- 
ple, hut remarkably pleasant. Daly threw again, again called seven, and 
threw nine ; a loud cry of “ Five to four” rang through the room ; “ Fifty 
to forty,” cried one, “ Done,” bawled another, — “ Do it in fives, Colonel,” 
screamed a little man very like a frog in the face, upon whoso hack an 
Irish gentleman was sitting or leaning, pushed forward by half a dozen 
eager spectators in the background. I heard nothing but “ Five to four” 
for a minute or two, varied with a coimter-cry of “Nine to seven •” 
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thc^ a pause, btokeu only by the rattling of tke dice, i8id theiva tail of 

Nine — the caster wins;’* wherenpon notes and ginneas changed 
hands all roundjthe outside rim of the table, and l)ajy swept up ten 
pounds as a stq|||bud hve for his single bet. . 

I was then ^uoSuch pleased with th^ practlfce of , the game as I had 
just before been with the principle, and although Daly ‘‘ threw out,’* 
as they called it, next time, and lost five pounds, it was clear he had 
realized fifteen ; so that having myself been a winner of seven before, 
on our^ partnership account, I took the box, and covered five sets of one 
pound each, omitting the more important ones, w^h I could not afford 
to cover. I called my main, seven — and thfew it — raked up my mone^, 
and called again, seven ; tbiew deuce-ace ; upon which the monster in 
the chair bellowed out “ Crabs^k and made no more ado but swept the 
dice out of my reach with a kind of rat-trap which was stuck to the 
end of his stick. • 

Having, however, now done xaf duty by playing, although I had 
neither lost nor won, I nudged Dalj as to the eatables ; he assented to 
my practical proposition, and we quitted the round table for the long 
one, where I admit I felt myself more of an adept than at the other. 
During my repast, which I enjoyed, Daly was particularly assiduous in 
disabusing my mind with respect to the illiberal prejudices by whicli* 
sporting men were so regularly assailed. He pointed out to me many men 
of high distinction, fathers of families, and holding high ostensible situa- 
tions, who were actively engaged in the fascinating pursuit, and dwelt 
particularly upon the misapplication of the gross term universally ap- 
plied to houses of that description. • 

“ So fdr,” said Daly, ‘‘ from hazard being consid%red a wrong or dis- 
reputable game, you must know, that the kings of England, till the 
reign 0 George III,, used annually, on Twelfth night, to play hazard 
in an open room in St. James’s Palace, which ceremony the public 
were admitted to witness. Hence the Jiame given to these places of 
amusement. — The room in which the king publicly exhibited himself to 
his people, doing exactly what all our sporting friends are doing here, was 
called as those hUuses^ are now celled, on account of its darkness by day, 
and hence the opprobrium which has fallen upon us players in modern 
times, who congregate in places Tvhich, to the delicate imaginations of 
little masters and misses, deservq the same horrible appellation on 
account of its infamy, instead of having received it from the court itself : 
hence, too, the title of mjT worthy friend in the chair with the rake-*--he 
is called groom -porter — why, nobody on earth could possibly surmise, 
who did not know that, in the royal hazard-playing which f have just 
mentioned, it was the duty of the groom-porter of the palace to call the 
odds.” 

“ That I did not know,” said I, excessively pleased to find that the 
temple of chance did not deserve the hard name which, from mingled 
ignorance of its honest joys, and the derivation of the name itself, my 
parent and guardian had drought proper to give it. I believe I appeared 
sceptical as to my friend’s facts, whicn, however, made him more earnest 
in his asseverations ; and when I ventured to Express a doubt that any 
room in a palace could be called by such a qame, he convinced me of his 
correctness by telling me that it was the room in which the bitth-day 
odes were always performed, which odes it was customary to rehearse 
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previously at tli^ co^icert-room in the Devil Tavern, Fleet-street,— a, cir- 
cumstance which caused the well-known lines on the poet laureate of 
the day. 

Somehow, Daly succeeded in soothing all my alari||||and quieting all 
my scruples, and J fouifd myself almost insensibl^mallowing large 
jorums of cold brandy and water, thereby merely fallowing the example 
of my BuiTOunding neighbours, who evidently were friends of the con- 
cern, if not of the house, and who appeared taking provision enough 
to serve them for th^iext three days ; and in this calm state of amuse- 
ment, in the midst onthe din and rattle, which at first I could scarcely 
ehdure, I went on until, fofeed by the good fortune of Daly, I began 
to feci an unaccountable desire to resun\e my place at the board. In 
making the effort, 1 found myself morcf^unsteady than I had expected ; 
however, the distance was not great, and aided by Daly, I seated 
myself at the tabled I did not like to mention to Daly the promised 
division of spoils, because I thought he might go on and win, as he 
seemed extremely lucky, and that it would be better to let him take 
his own way. Accordingly, I drew forth my .only ten-pound note, 
last resident of my purse, and liegan my career- A most assiduous 
friend, whose face I had never seen before, brought me a new edition 
*of brandy and w'ater, which I drank, and then took the box and played 
witli small and varying success ; but the heat and excitement very 
soon jiroduced a sensible alteration in my deportment. I began to 
wish to find Daly and to retire, but my eyes in vain w^andered over the 
groupe ; I inquired of a man with,whoin he had been conversing, and 
found that he had|taken his departure. I was surprised that lie should 
have left me in thcthaiids of the Philistines, but much less alarmed or 
mortified than 1 should have been under any other circumstances. I 
drank more, and played on — and on — and on. Nor did consc^lisness 
come to my aid until I was awakened by my servant coming into my 
room to fetch my clothes, at abffut nine o’clock in the morning. 

Ilis address to me was somewhat astounding-—^* Where shall I put 
all this money, Sir?” said he. I looked up, and saw him in the act of 
withdrawing from my coat pocket a handful of bank-i’fotes, ones, twos, 
fives, tens, and so on. — 

Oh,” said I, affecting a perfect composure, “ leave them on the 
table.” 

So he (lid ; but out of the roonf he had not gone one minute before I 
jumped out of bed to ascertain, not how the sum before my eyes came 
there, but to whaj; it amounted. I concluded I had won largely — 
but who hkd brought me home — how did I get to bed — did I open the 
house door with my own pocket key ? I had no recollection of any in- 
cident intervening between the last jorum of St. James’s-street nectar 
and my first start from the slumbers of Suffolk- street, — there, however, 
lay some clean, some dirty, some torn bank-notes, of all sorts, amounting 
in all to two hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

How these notes had become mine I could not recollect; that they 
had remained mine while I was in a state of such ])erfect uncon scious- 
n(‘ss convinced me that tlic men who are unceremoniously denounced as 
M ams universal and undeniable, were not quite so black as they 
painictT else how could I have l>een suffered not only to win when for- 
unc favoured me, but permitted to carry off the produce of my success ? 
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Thii aet of ^togrlty done towards me in yonft, I^adftiit faaa had a very 
powerful effect in regulating my subsequent opinions of the characters of 
men like those by whom I had been, on the precedmg^night, surrounded 
and protected. ^ 

Having cast a hurried glance overly ne’\fly- acquired treasine, I re- 
turned to bed, taking with me two letters which I found on my table — 
one I knew to be from my mother, the other was in a strange hand. 
Anxious to have the lecture of my excellent parent over, and to hear 
how she bore Daly’s visit, upon the subject of which I was quite sure 
she would write, I opened her s first, and then perused the details of 
the affair very much as Daly himself haft described them, but witTi a 
sequel least agreeable of all, informing me of the r^ognition which the 
Miss Dod? had made of the “ rude and forward ” deputy assistant clerk, 
and her extreme sorrow and vexation that it could be no longer con- 
cealed, since his acquaintance with me had been Admitted, that I was 
the companion of his most uiijustiftable frolic. As far as that went, as I 
had secretly resolved to marry nobody hut Emma Haines, it was a mat- 
ter of no great importance to me,*although the acquaintance Avith the 
young ladies would ^ve very agreeably enlivened the circle at Tedding- 
ton, if I had intended to make the cottage a place of frequent resort. 
Matters had now entirely changed as far as my means and inclinations 
were concerned; the previous night’s conversation with Daly had quite 
determined me on my course. He had overcome, with arguments which 
T considered full of sound reason and justice, all the boyish scruples I 
had hitherto felt with regard to filial obedience upon ])oints where the 
heart was concerned, and was completely convinced that love — ^ve of 
that i)eculiar sort which Daly had made me sensible I felt for Miss 
Haines — was paramount to all other sentiments or affections. 

It is extraordinary to see with what facility a shrewd and clever per- 
son can win over a less-experienced man to the principles he advocates, 
})rovided their character and tendency ore in unison with the less-expe- 
rienced man’s feelings ! I coulcf not understand what it was that had 
hitherto kept me tongue-tied with respect to Emma, a being I loved by 
stealth, as far as my own parent was concerned, I owed my mother 
the duty of a son it was true, hut I had a right to an opinion of my 
own, and Emma Haines had a fortune of five and twenty thousand 
pounds, and the match would he a good match, and she was fond of 
me and I was fond of her ; what then^was the objection ? — her mother’s 
positive refusal to hear hf such a thing as a proposal from a-'^pennyless 
hoy ; and this refusal I knew, if I mentioned any Jjiing on the subject 
to my parent, would heat up the Gataker hloojJ, and I should- he as 
solemnly warned by my own mother to desist from any further attempts 
upon the heart o^Miss Haines as 1 had already been by hers. 

However, rope-ladders, post-chaises, and all the rest of it, were 
dancing in my imagination ; and for an instant I believed that fortune 
had at last withdrawn the fillet from her eyes, and already displayed her 
favourable intentions for the future by putting in my possession, by her 
own means, a sum adequate' to defray all the necessary expenses of my 
juvenile matrimonial expedition. With these bright visions in my mind’s 
eye, it may he supposed I did not read jny poor mother’s dejtails of 
Daly’s visit Avith any very profound attention ; but hastily scanning the 
letter, I threw it down in order to make myself acquainted AAith the 
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contents of the vHher epistle, I broke open the seal and read as 
follows ; — 

“6 o’clock, Friday. 

Dear Sir,-— ^rSespatch this to you the moment I reach town. I w^as 
called in to your mother at a little after three, whom I found in a very 
afflicting state, from an attack oi apoplexy. Having taken the moat 
effective measures at the moment, I sejt off to town as fast as I could in 
order to find and carry down Dr. Baillie to her. I arrived just now, 
and while he is getting ready to return with me, I write this. Let me 
entreat of you not to lose a moment in going to her ; for, although I 
wnftld not excite unnecessary apprehensions, her case is a serious one, 
and may p?'ovc very dangerous. Nothing I can add will express the 
\irgency of your visit more strongly than the simple fact that having 
restored her to consciousness before I quitted her, the first words your 
mother uttered w ere f our name, and an entreaty to see you.” 

* 46 ^ ! Ht Hit ^ 

*\Vhen I read thus far, the letter fell from my hand — my eyes swam — 
my head turned round. I felt that tnad impatience, that necessity fi>r 
immediate action — that wildness of purpose, wl^h are the instant 
results of intelligence like this — ^my mother dying mid calling for me — 
dead, perhaps, without seeing me, and I revelling in heartless pleasure, 
in sensual dissipation, in moral turpitude, and actually planning future 
disobedience to her wishes, and revolts from her just and affectionate 
control. She who had borne me, nursed me, loved me better than her- 
self, to he neglected and forgotten ! — yet I was not so base — so vile. I 
could not have anticipated the awful visitation; I had seen her w'cll the 
previous evening — lig.d parted from Jier — had received the fond, maternal 
kiss — perhaps the last. There were no symptoms, no warning of this 
thunder-stroke which w'as so sdon to fall and sever, *perha]is, the, ties of 
affection and love ; vet how could I reflect that I might have been home 
early ; that I might have receive the letter from the village apothecary, 
which I had just read, in time to hjfwfc seen her, even to have received 
her last blessing, and to have closed those mild blue eyes which for 
years and years had beamed so tenderly on me. 

I struck my forehead w ith my clenched fist — I hid my burning cheek 
in the pillow — tears relieved the agony of my heart. I rang the hell — 
my servant came. I ordered him to get my horse instantly. He evi- 
dently thought me mad — I think J was so. I lifid, never since I could 
remembe^ been so near a great calamity, such«as the loss of a beloved 
parent- — a neglected parent, now seemed to be — neglected indeed she 
was ; for vfhile I khew that she was within my reach, 1 was careless as 
to visiting her ; her hdtise was made unpleasant to me by her ungracious 
companion, and, as I have said before, my mother’s tem})er itself had 
been unfavourably changed by the influence and irritation of that odious 
person ; yet now that there w^as a chance that she was gone, that I 
should never see her smile, never hear her voice again 

In this temper of mind, I need hardly say that kflew rather than 
rode from London. I was insensible to every object, to every feeling — 
to every impression but the one— and the idea that my jM)or mother was, 
perhaps, on the verge of another world, and that an increased rate of 
travelling might yet bring mS to her fond embrace, made me urge the 
willing animal upon which I was mounted to the top of his speed. 
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In less than an hour I reached Twickenham. As I %ntei!ed the road 
leading to Teddingtoii, a fatal sound struck my ear. I pulled up my 
horse and listened — with a dread beyond imaginatiftn I heard it again. 
1 turned sick--my heart seenaed to cease its pulsation ; — ^it was the 
death-bell tolling for my poor lost, lost jaiotheri 
The blow had fallen — no more was there need of hastening to the 
house of mourning. Not all the pr^^^rs of all the world could give me now 
that which of all things most I craved — that mother’s blessing. No, 
mute was the tongiie which had taught me truths I heeded not — and 
cold were those lips from which a parting kiss would have been some 
consolation in the hour of separation ; — I had lost them all — all by my 
own heartless folly and dissipation — by my addictiem to the society of 
those against whom her aJflfection and experience had so often cautioned 
me ; — while yet my sainted parent lay on the bed of death, I was revel- 
ling and gambling in the house of sin ! • 

I dismounted, and bade the serfant go on with the horses, I could 
scarcely stand, and I could not bear that the man should see how little 
of a man his master was. He trotfSed forward, but I could not stir. I 
leaned against a tree^by the road side, and cried like a child. 

Ought I to be ashamed of the confession ? — no ; — the loss of such a 
parent was of itself a calamity sufficient to unnerve a son at my time oL 
life, who knew the devotion of that parent to her child ; hut the aggra- 
vating circumstances, my absence from her bed-side ; the reasons for 
tliat absence ; the thousand, thousand recollections which flashed across 
my mind — I would gladly have died myself u|X)ii the very instant. 

I walked on ; and as I apiiroached our little church, the sound of the 
bell tolling louder and louder as I came nearer to it, cj^rt to my very lieavt’s 
core ; its hollow clang had to my ear less of sorrow in it than of re- 
proach ; — it seemed to upbraid me for my absence, and chide me tor 
delay. Oh ! how true it is tliat when those wc have adored are gone — 
when tliosc lips wc have loved arc scijed in silence, and can no longer 
s])eak a pardon for our iiidiscrcli(l or omissions-^we reproach ourselves 
with inattentions and unkindnesses, which, at the time we fancied them 
committed, would perhaps have been matters only of indifference or 
even jest. 

Overwhelmed by my feelings, I pursued my -way to the well-known 
entrance of my poor mother’s pretty — once cheerful residence. 

I reached the gate — dthc windows of the cotltoge were closed — and my 
poor mother’s favourite dog lay whining on the outside of (he door— it ran 
to me and barked its welcome as 1 w'alked across^the lawn. The door was 
opened, as I approached it, by my mother’s maid. • I ncve» shall forget 
the expression of mingled sorrow and reproach which her countenance 
exhibited as her eye met mine; the faithful woman’s look conveyed 
at once to me the extent of my misconduct — it told me I had been 
sought for — asked for — prayed for — but I was absent. My conscience 
added a thousand pangs to tliose wffijcli that absence, alone could not fail 
to inflict. # * • 

I passed into the drawing-room, where I found Miss Crab. I threw 
myself into the chair in which I had last sedh my poor mother sitting, 
and, hiding my face in my hands, gave vent to my sorrow in another 
flood of tears. Miss Cmb cafte to me, aftd took my hand, and' pressed 
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it. I felt gratefcl for thi&Bhow of kinducBB^ for I wa* alone in the world— 
and I wept the more. 

‘‘ I know,” sai(f Miss Crab, “ that arguments are useleas— I will not 
attempt to check the course of natural affeclions. Your excellent mother, 
Gilbert, is gone ; but, sudden ^ was the summons, she died without 
pain, and departed repeating your name and blessing you/* 

And I not here,” sobbed I, “ t04||ear that blessing !” 

“ That was unfortunate,” said my companion; you must have been 
out very late, because any time in the evening you could have come ; 
your poor mother, when she became conscious of her danger, watched 
the hours, and every noise she heard she fancied it was your arrival.” 

“ And when — ” said I, when ?” I could ask no morci 

“ Between four and five this tnorning,” was the answer. 

The hour, then, at which I was unconsciously returning from the 
gaming-table, was Che period at which the pure spirit of my exen>- 
plary parent was taking its flight-H!it that moment‘~Oh mercy, mercy 
on me ! — my mother was in the last agony of death. 

Miss Crab saw the convulsive hedvings of my breast ; the half-choked 
utterance of my words alarmed her, and with a kindness foreign to lier 
nature, she left me for a moment, and returned with a tumbler of water, 
^of which she made me swallow a portion. 

“ I am not surprised,” said she, “ to see you thus affected ; if you had 
been with her at the last, it would have been a source of consolation 
whenever the thought of her recurred ; but now you will never be able 
to forget that, anxious as she was to take a last farewell of you, you were 
out of the way ! PJowever, what’s done cannot be undone, and I su))posc 
at your time of life4)leasure is paramount.” 

“ Pleasure !” said 1 ; “ do, for Heaven’s sake, spare me this re])roach- 
fiil language ; years — ages of repentance — will not compensate tor this 
one fault.” 

“ I always told you, Gilbert,’ tgaid odious woman, “ that you would 
be sorry some time or another, but till it was too late ; I’m sure I 
would not say a word to aggravate your feelings now, but 1 do think 
that if you had been more attentive to your poor mother’s wislies, and 
been more with us, and gone on more steadily, she might have been here 
now ” 

“ Merciful Heavens, Madam,” exclaimed I, “ do you wish to drive 
me raving mad? Is it not enough that I have 'lost the being who bore 
me, nurtured me, and loved me better than herself? am I to be re- 
proached not only for faults I admit, but for conduct which she never 
blamed hcrtelf ?” * 

“ Not to you, Gilbert,” said Miss Crab, “ and that was the misfor- 
tune ; she was too fond of you ; and when you were present, she could 
^not endure to see you pained by her remarks ; it was when we were alone 
that her anxiety and sorrow evinced themselves, and preyed upon her 
spirits and constitution.” 

“ Do you mean,” said I, angry in the midst of my Wretchedness at 
such insinuations, “ do you mean to infer that I have contribiited by 
any conduct of mine to sliorten the life of my excellent parent?” 

“ / mean no such thing,” |aid Miss &ab ; “ all I know is, that Dr. 
Baillie said last night that he considered ihe attack to be the result of 
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m^tal agitation^ and certainly »he wa« very much axcMed yesterday by 
the discovery of your connexion with that surveyor's clerk, who Ibehayed 
ao rudely to her great friends the Dods.** • 

" “ Surveyor's clerk,” said I, spuming with <lisgust thft.idea of entering 
into explanation of the affair with my tiend-lika companion at a moment 
when she was pronouncing the greatest calamity of my life the result of 
my own indiscretion and irregularities. What a heart this woman must 
have had ! I have often, on looking hack upon these scenes, wondered 
how auytliing in female form could be so bitter and so malevolent. 

“ I cannot talk,” said I ; “ I will not listen ; all my omissions and 
negligencies are magnified ten thousand fold — I see them all in the mtst 
vivid colours — I need no friend^ however kind, to point them out — but 
even I cannot consent to admit the justice, of the charges you so unsea- 
sonably bring against me, or acknowledge myself an accessory to my 
poor mother’s death.” • 

I rose from the chair and paced 4he room in an agony of grief. “ I 
suppose,” said friend, after a pause, “ you will go up and see her, 
Gilbert ? — yoy will be more compdfeed afterwards.” 

See ! see my beloved mother — she whom I had left in health and hap- 
piness but a few hours before — see her stretched in the sleep of death ? 
— to be sure — to be sure I would. It was all 'like a dream — a dream 
from which, when I had beheld her dead, I must awake. 1 mechanically 
answered “ Yes,” and as mechanically followed my friend to the door of 
the bed-chamber — the door at which a thousand times iny lost parent 
had parted from me wdth a blessing and a kiss. We entered the apart- 
ment ; every thing was as I had last seen it — the flowers which my 
mother had gathered the day before were blooming^ in their stands— her 
work lay on the table — all seemed as usual. My comj)ariion took my 
hand in one of hers, and led me to the bedside ; with the other she drew 
back the curtain, and there I saw her — ^my mother — cold, pale, inani- 
mate — dead ; the world’s prayers coul4 not have obtained me one singles 
look from those closed eyes ; thefe was a smile on her lips, but tliey were 
mute for ever ! I had never seen death bjefore — the thousand feelings 
of awe, of devotion, of sorrow, of repentance, conflicting in my heart and 
mind, were too much for me, and overcome by the contest, 1 sank insen- 
sible on the bed. 

Oh that week — that wretched, miserable week — the hateful prepara- 
tions for the funeral — 4he absolute necessity for action ; perhaps it was 
better that such arrangements required attention. For myself, I resolved 
that the hour at which my mother’s dear remains were removed from the 
house should he the last of my residence hi it ; T cohld never have borne 
to see it after she was gone. This resolution produced new occupation. 
Miss Crab, w'hose fine feelings were never likely to interfere with her 
w^orldly interests, appeared disposed to stay where she was. My mot}^.j* 
had made a will, in which she left every thing to me, excepting tite lease 
and furniture of the cottage, which, if Miss Crab chose to continue resi- 
dent there, were bequeathed to lier for her life ; this heqticst, and one of 
a ring to Cuthhert., were the only two. In consequence of Miss Crab’s 
announcement pf her wish to remain at the Cottage, and of my determx- 
nation never to disturb her quiet possession by even a solitary visit to the 
scene of my former happiness, it became necessary that certain invento- 
ries should be made, and other forms gone through, to carry the inten- 
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lions of my pooihiuc^tlier into offecU In th(»o axran^menie I was aided 
and assisted by the worthy magistrate whom I have already mentioned, 
and who came down to Teddington the moment the melancholy intelli- 
gence reached him. 

He too accompanied me to tlie funeral. That day will never be for- 
gotten by me ; tiUHhe moment t saw the black coffin borne from the 
door, I did not feel that I had really Jost my beloved parent — the link 
was not quite broken ; but then — then all my sorrbw burst upon me, 
and 1 was scarcely conscious of what afterwards occurred, until the draw- 
ing up of the ropes by wliich the body had been lowereiinto the grave, 
awakened me again to a sense of all my miseries. Years, years have 
rolled on, and yet that hour is still vividly fresh in ray mind-^the smell 
of the soldered coffin is still in my nostrils — the falling earth upon its lid 
still rings in my ears. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 

Spirit of immortal birth ! 

Powcr*our praise excelling ! 

Where, in this all-wondrous earth, 

Shall we fix thy dwelling ? 

Thou, who rapture’s hre canst boast, 
And the keys of healing, 

Say, where reigns thine influence most, 
And thy loftiest feeling ? 

By tfee rock, w?hose solid might 
Storms have riven in sunder ? 

Where the mountain, height on height, 
Tempts the living thunder ? 

Where the siillemmist-wreath sleeps. 
And shrill blasts are sounding, 

And from earth the torrent leaps, 

As to freedom bounding ? 

Where the melancholy deep 
Heaves with constant motion, 

And the hoar, fantastic steep 
Fiowns o’er glimm’ring Ocean ; 

And the moon-illumined caves, ** 

As with choral numbers, * 

Murmur to the listless waves 
In*their tranquil slumbers ? 

Lies thy path through valleys green, 
Where the dew gleams longest, 

And the harvest’s ears are seen 
Closest rank’d and strongest ? 

Where the stainless lily blows 
On the shining river ? 

Where the purple loosestrife glows ? 
Where the tall reeds quiver? 

It may be that still decay 
Haunts more. meet may reirfer, 

Ivied arch and turret, gay 
With its lichen’d splendour 
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Abbeys, o’er whos6 eolemn height 
Pak the noonbeam streameth ;— 
Cloisters, where the etttering light. 

As in reverence, beameth. 

Musing by those fretted cells. 

Dost thou love to linger,* 

When the deep-toned organ swells 
’Neath the volant finger? 

Ami in sunset’s magic reign. 

With a radiance holy. 

On thy^ight the blazon’d pane 
Glows, or darkens slowly r 

When, on some triumphant da}', 

Pomp and splendour glisten 
Hound the banner’d pageant’s way, 
Art thou nigh to listen 
To the loud, exulting about. 

And the trumpet’s warning, 

And the merry" peal, rung out 
•"Neath the sunny morning ? 

Or when winter stoops on earth, 

And grim tempests darken, 

Sitt’st thou, to the young-eyed Mirth. 

In our halls to hearken ; 

Joying in affection’s sight, 

Proof to years or sorrow. 

And the laugh of glad delight, 
Fearless of to-morrow ? 

Oh, thou Queen of constant bliss ! 

Thralls to error’s lightness ; 

Vainly do w® seek for this — 

Hete to meet thy brightness : 

Faint to us thy glories are, • 

And thy glances cloudedr 
As the dimly- wandering star. 

Seen, and instant shrouded. 

But in those bright halls above. 

As thine home, residing, 

Where the heart’s one sense is love, 
Changeless and abiding: 

And to waike their luneM strings 
Ransom’d hosts are bending ; 

And the adoring seraph sings, 

Tranced in bliss unending. 

Still, ^ as in the days of old, 

Thou thy smile art showing 
Inspiration’s fount of gold 
At thy guidance fiowi^;— 
Holiness thy perfect thenie. 

Blessing thine endeavour ; — 

Pure thy powers as Truth’s own beam, 
And thy joys for ever. 
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NOTES OF A MCSlCAt STUDENT. 

ENGLISH SINGERS AND SINGING. 

There are more fine voices, ana fewer good singetfij among the Eng- 
lish, than any other nation in Europe. It is not merely that the propor- 
tion of singers to voices is smaller ; the actual number of voices is greater, 
and of singers less. This fact is not so generally known as it deserves 
to he. It is a vulgar error to suppose that our climate is unfavourable 
c to the production of finewolces; and its prejudicial effects on the voice 
are greatly over-rated. Even Italian^vocaUsts suffer less from our raw 
and variable climate than might be expected. “ Indisposition ’’ is a 
term of most happy equivocation in theatrical phraseology. As regards 
the quality and permanence of the voice, climate alone would seem to 
have little more effect upon it than upon the other organs. That change 
of temperature and climate does affect the voice it would be absurd to 
deny. A winter campaign in London greatly injuredl, Velluti’s ; but it 
was already past its prime : moreover, he is not a fair criterion ; for Ins 
voice can scarcely have been so robust as one of more natural formation. 
Besid§^ the variations of climate, he it remembered, the singer is ex|X)sed 
to sudden and violent changes of temperature aud currents of air that 
would affect any one less inured than theatrical performers very seri- 
ously. The gust that sweeps across the stage on the drawing-up of the cur- 
tain cannot but have an effect upon the often thinly-clad vocalist, notw ith- 
standing the excitement which unquestionably enables the body to resist 
cold. The best jp’oof that can perhaps he given that climate has not in uch 
share in producing voices, is the fact that Italy, “ the land of song,” is 
not so celebrated for fine voices as for singers. Comparatively 
with the superiority of the old Italian method of vocal instruction, iiow 
few remarkably fine voices Ifas Italy produced ! The most famous arc 
attracted to this country by the wealth and “ bad taste ” of John Bull ; 
and yet it is no easy matter for the manager of the King’s Tlieatre to get 
together a complete and efficient corps (V opera. The only one of the Italian 
male vocalists known to the English public in the present day, who 
possesses a voice naturally perfect in quality and power, is Donzelli. 
Lablache’s voice is unequal, and his enormous power is limited to two or 
three upper notes. Tamburiui^ the most finished singer now before tlje 
public, owes far more to his taste and science than to his voice, which is 
by no means first-rate either as regards its power or quality. Rubini’s 
voice, though of & fine quality, has, by being forced, lost its sustaining 
power ; and in his florid style and redundant execution consist all his 
strength. Thus, in the majority of the present corps of Italian singers, 
the voice is inferior to the art of its production : in fact, the Italians jis 
a people are accustomed to %ow out their voices ore rotundo. The 
peasant who carols over the mountains siqgs with that spirit and vivacity 
that line animal spirits and perfect freedom from restraint inspire. The 
Englishman who ventures to sing as he walks along does hut hum after 
all : or if the shade of Aight or a bye-way tempts him to the indulgence 
of ail extra degree of ener^, how like a culjnit he looks should he, un- 
expectedly encounter a wdl-dressed paftsengcr I The reader may have 
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shared the amusement we have often experienced on emerging suddenly 
from one of the green alleys of Kensington Gardens, and coming sud- 
. denly u^on some young hasa-singer groping for his G,*or a tenor exer- 
cising his B K to note how instantaneously the confidence hf the embryo 
vocalist, thus taken flagrante delicto^ vaniq^es, th» abortive note sinking 
tremulously into sotto noce. That mauvcdse konte^ which is one of our 
national characteristics, has no small degree of influence upon the 
frtvflUed voice of the amateur singer ; who, even if he have been taught 
how to bring his Voice from the chest, either imprisons it within the 
teeth, or stifles it with the tongue. The mouth is the grave of many a voice, 
of which the verdict should be, frightened tfl death.** Englishmen’s 
voices are not generally deficient in power, if given fre^ utterance to; 
nor would they lack peilrtanence, if carefully developed. Yet a want of 
power is one of the principal deficiencies of even professional singers in 
’•'England. This* is owing in most cases either to thewoice having been 
prematurely forced, or to imperfect training. In illustration of the first- 
mentioned cause, the cathedral choirs afford numerous instances. The 
system by which, the supply of trelfle voices is kept up is cruel in its 
operation on the victims, and destructive of their voices. If a wrong 
method of production be injurious to the mature voice, how mu^ch more 
BO to the delicate organization of a child! It is undoubtedly a v^ipmis- 
taken notion to suppose that singing, even in children, injures the lungs : 
on the contrary, a moderate exercise of the voice tends to strengthen 
them. But though the vital power hi^ not affected, the vocal organs 
may be destroyed by over^exertion, and by their exercise being pro- 
longed beyond the time when the first or infantine yoicc has begun 
to evince signs of “ breaking,** especially if a false mo(Je of singing and 
neglect of proper cultivation be superadded. Even in Italy, where the 
infantine voice is properly developed, many a good singer is nipped in the 
bud by over-exertion when young. Not that it follows of course that a 
boy with a beautiful voice will have a fine manly voice ; but the chances 
are greatly diminished by the straining of the muscles of the throat 
before they accpiire tb^ir full strength. The life of a boy chorister is a 
drudgery that is only profitable to the person who farms the choir. He 
learns to sing at sight, *tis true, but by the time he is proficient in this 
art, his voice is perhaps gone — in nineteen cases out of twenty — never 
to return. The inj\iry to his mind and habits, it is not our province to 
speak of, Init w e w’^onld w arn parents of the danger to youtli in this par- 
ticular. Forcing young voices is not, however, confined to the choirs. 
Many a young singer of great promise is injured by premature exertion, 
from none but honourable motives. Wc never hear Miss Clarif Novello 
at one of the many concerts and festivals w^herc she sings, hut we fear 
lest the freshness and beauty of her voice should be impaired by too 
early and severe trial of its powers. Our respect for Mr. Novello in- 
duces us to throw" out this hint, in the spirit of kindness. Illustrations 
of the ill effects of imperfect training of the voice are even more numerous 
than the public singers of the old English school now before the public ; 
for they include all those whose voices have been destroyed by bad 
teaching. The existence of an art of singing, to3^|||E taught independ- 
entLy of voice, taste, or mus^al knowledge, w^as almost unknown 
amongst our professors.^ We have no school of singing, in tlie true 
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sense of the^ewn, native to this country ; and it is only within these few 
years that the Italian method has become to English masters. 

The formation 6f the voice was left to nature, or ra^er to chance. The 
singer was fa^ight to form his style, and acqi^ execution before the 
powers of his voice were propprly ascertained ; and the course of practice 
was itself of a kind unfavourable to their development. So little know- 
ledge had the master of the means of determining the capabilities ,of 
the vocal organs, that the endeavour to strengthen the v(Hce by practice 
^ded in straining it ; so that the more careful master# were deterred 
from bringing out the full power of the voice for fear of doing it injury. 

We have no means of Conning an accurate judgment of those models 
of the old English school of singing (as it is courteously styled), Har- 
rison and Bartleman ; but if we are to judge of them by their successors 

and perhaps imitators — Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bellamy, 
notions of <their powers and accomplishments must be much 
humbler than those of some professors whom we have heard speak of 
those jjJeparted vocalists. 

Let us pass in review the present representatives Qf the old English 
school of singing — ^the upholders of what they are pleased to term “ tlie 
pure stjle.*’ One great merit they possess in common, that of being 
Knyvett has a pleasing taste, btrt his voice has no 
j)owdf7 being almost inaudible even in a concert-room ; and it is of that 
bad quality, the falsetto counter-tenor. Mr. Hawkins, by the bye, is 
another of this class : he spoilt^ good tenor to acquire an artificial alto, 
ihefals^to is rarely tolerable, never agreeable, and most frequently 
painful, from its piercing, unnatural quality of tone. Moreover, it is very 
liable to be out pf tune, and it will not admit of distinct articulation, 
it was very little cultivated in the old Italian school ; an intermediate 
\oice partaking of the qualities of head and chest tones w'as acquired in 
its stead, Tlic male counter-tenor has scarcely ever been recognised 

classical comjiosers, excej^t in choral writing. Among the Germans, 
the alto IS generally supplied by contralti in part music . — Mats revenons 
« nos montons, Vaughan, wdio is looked upon as the successor of Har- 
rison, has a vcttce of agree able’ quality, but no power ; his style is called 
pure . w e should call it a manner, and the reverse of pure ; for it is 
tame, inechanical, and monotonous ; its ornament consisting in a sinull 
set 0 shakes, cadences, and twiddles j introduced in the same places of 
^milar songs ad, inJinlUm. Horncastle’s singing is equally mechanical. 
Wis style IS coldly comet, with neat execution ; ImL his voice is utterly 
ennent m tone. Hobbs’s voice possesses some sweetness, but its tone 
las been muddicfd away by the gastronomic action of tavern dinners. He 
too IS a disciple of the ‘‘ pure style,” with the addition of a few flourishes 
more sno, Bellamy, the fellow-student and follower of Bartleman, is 
the most unfavourable specimen of the “good old school.” His man- 
ner is cold and bard; his production of tone is nasal; his execution 
isjointed ; and he is apt to indulge in clumsy and unmeaning flou- 
nshe^. h,. Taylor we regard less as a vocalist than a" musician. He is 
a baa singer, but a good critic, when his prejudices allow him. His 
voice is stunning iw «small room, but almost inaudible in a spacious 
one . even m the iflng’s Theatre, than which we know of none more 
By lor a singer, he produ^bed no effect; his ^lunciation, moreover, is 
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mouthing and inarticulate. The public are much^indpbted to him, 
however, for the influential exercise of his fine taste, sbimd judgment, 
*^^4*^004 understanding in musical matters. His apinions, though 
sometimes clouded by.prejudice, are in the main enlighte^ied ; and his 
writings show him to lie an ardent lover of musjp and a*man of educa- 
tion. Sale is called a good glee singerj by winch is*meant (we pre- 
,sume) a singer without voice or style, not always including either the 
necessary, qualification of singing in tune. He does not often favour us 
^with a sole ; we presume he took his farewell at the Festival in Wcst- 
""minster Abbey. His performance on that occasion will be remembered 
by all who heard it * hut whether it will operate as a warning or en-* 
coiiragement to singers of his class, let those answer who can judge. 

From these representatives of the “ pure style of the old English 
school,’^ some idea may be formed of its mode of cultivating the voice. 
However the .merits of the individual specimens nqf.y vary, they pos- 
sess one quality in common — that of^ot being heard before an orches- 
tra of any weight. In speaking thus freely of these vocalists, wc have 
overcome a reluctance to expose the defects of singers now b^re the 
public, by the consideration that these individuals are veterans and esta- 
blished favourites, whom these strictures are not calculated to injure 
cither in fame or fortune. Examples of prominent character were ne- 
cessary to instance the pernicious consequences of a want of scientific 
vocal training ; and as the fault is not in the individual but the system, no 
blame attaches to them. A conviction of the incalculable mischief that 
has been caused by this false|n|ethod of teaching singing, the effects of 
which have blighted the hopes ^d prospects, and ruined the voices of 
hundreds of promising vocalists ; and a conviction afeo, the result of 
practical experience, of the benefits that will arise (^hey are even now 
becoming evident) from the adoption of the scientific mode of the old 
Italian school, lias impelled the writer to take the decided course of de- 
monstrating both the one and the other, ii» the individual instances witli 
^vJrt^h the public are familiar. ^ 

lc famous school of ^toly, which ffls produced nearly all the fine 
singers of Europe for th®Rist century, we are. sorry to hear, is being 
superseded by one that lias ifcthiiig in common with it but the name. 
Let us hope that it will not become wholly extinct until it has had time 
to take root and flourish in tliis country. Of the scions of that good- old 
stock that we desire to see grafted on our wild and crabbed jilant of 
English growth, the most distinguished is Crevelli; and the estimation 
in which he is held as a professor by a considerable portion of the musi- 
cal world proves that the value of the system upon which he J:caclies is 
at last beginning lo be appreciated. Italian singing is a term apjilied 
by the vulgar to a display of the worst posssible taste in the introduction 
of the most preposterous flourishes and cadences, which may be charac- 
terized as tlic filagree of the art of singing. The genuine Italian style 
may be likened to the Corinthian order in architecture, at once solid and 
beautiful, classic and ornamental. The dry and mechanical manner of 
the old English singer has been dignified with the epithet Doric ; but 
we should compare it rather to the bad Gothic af the last century, not 
only inelegant, but positively barbarous and uncouth. The principles of 
the Italian school of singing are as simple as they are sound and,efiiqa- 
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cious. A strilringfexeuaplifioation of their simplicity is to fopnd in the 
following well-laiQwn anecdote of an old Maesti^^ He give to a pupil 
a page or two of <fcxercises to practise, ami kept hithdp' this lestoi fot^ve 
years; and at the end of this time, when tlie sin^^^iad got impatient 
of being kept so long in the go-cart of the science, and asked what 
other music he should study, the Maestro replied, “ You may now go 
forth as the first singer in Italy.** We are fortunate in being able to 
give an instance of tlws good effects of the Italian method of vocal teach- 
ing, in the person of the first singer of the English stage, and the most 
lasting popularity of this or any other country — Braham ; to whose me- 
;*it8 the Italians (not forg^ting their Donzelli) have paid this high 
tribute — ** Non c* h tenore in Italia come Braham.*^ Though a native 
of England, Bra\iam is an Italian singer. The richness, evenness, and 
permanency of his voice ; the purity and power of his production of 
tone ; the beauty, ^finish, and facility of his execution, and his clear 
and distinct articulation, are the results of his Italian education. Ilis 
style (^en he does not condescend to sing to the galleries) is chaste, 
inipresme, and full of feeling. There is no class of ^music wliich he 
cannot perform with effect, whether it be the massive grandeur of Han- 
del, the cjuaintness of Purcell, the brilliancy of Rossini, or the homely 
sweetness of Dibdin, Nature has been most bountiful to him, but he 
has made right use of her munificence. Braham presents the rare 
instance of a singer ^vith a voice naturally of fine quality, compass, and 
poweje^ Judiciously trained, cultivate<ywitb a^sidijity; exercised with, 
genius, and preserved by tem]f»eranoe^/«^ 

; v3feai^ers of singing in thk country^merally begitt at the wrong end; 
that is, they teach the use of the voice before it is formed. They not 
only do not understand the right method of training the vocal organs, 
but many are not aware that the voice requires to be developed by art, 
or even what voice it is they have to assist in developing. Vocal ex- 
ercises are the gymnastics of voice, which tlie enlightened piofes- 
sor directs according to the stj^gth or weakness of particular parts of 
the vocal organs, and in propomun to the mlgressive advancement of 
the pupil. The voice is a beautiful instnin^R of nature’s own work- 
manship ; the singer is the ])erformer upon u ; as well may an untaught 
Xjerson expect to bring out tones from a violin like Paganini or De Beriol, 
or to play upon the piano-forte like Cramer or Moschcles, as an un- 
educated or badly taught singer, to bring out the latent powers of his 
voice. Some knowledge, at least, of the instrument he professes to 
teach is expected of the master ; but for the teaching of singing, the quali- 
fication ofJ)eing able to sing at all is not always thouglit necessary : and 
a knowledge of the voice is a requisite that does not enter into the head 
of either master or pupil. Singing-masters in general are, in fact, 
niost ignorant of the precise thing they are required to he best ac- 
'^quainted with : and no wondey ; they were never taught it tliemselvcs. 
To give an adequate notion of the extent of professional ignorance ti}>ou 
this point would fill a volume /to instance individuals by name would 
he invidious, and averse from the object wx have in view and the spirit 
in which we pursue it. • 

* There is npt tuch a teoor as Braham in Italy.” 
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Mistaking basses for baritones, and baritones fi>r tanonr, is of com- 
mon occurrence. What would the reader think, for instanoe* of a 
gentleman, but too well known among the Iiondon chc/ft, cultivating a 
contralto for a high soprano, or of a singing-master in pretty good prac* 
tice confounding the terms in the nomenclature# of voices ? To give 
one among many instances of the fatal effects of mistaMng the charac- 
ter of a voice : — Sapio came out as a tenor, whereas his voice is natu- 
rally a fine baritone of very high quality. By the aid of a good chest 
and a great deal of energy, he forced it up beyond its natural compass, 
and the consequence was that a season or two as a dramatic singer 
fairly knocked him up. His feeling c^nd impulse only accelerated this • 
result ; a huskiness came over his voice, and its intonation was no 
longer under control. Mr, Sapio occasionally appeafs at concerts ; 
and while we admire his expression, and the richness of some of his 
.nptes not yet destroyed, we lanient to perceive th(4 difficulty which 
he experiences in executing a piece of any length without getting out 
of tune. 

The study of vg^ces is one of extreme nicety and difficulty. More- 
over it is a science not wholly communicable ; it must be based upon 
tlieory, but reared by individual experience. Experiments without 
number — and many fatal ones' — are made upon others by incompetent 
persons, wdiich have not even the advantage of adding to the knowledge 
of the cxperimentali^er. Most vocal instructors are rather music- 
leachcrs than singing-masters, ^hey give their pupils a knowledge of 
the signs and sounds of the language of music ; enable his eye and 
car to sympathize a little by practice, teaching him perhaps to sing w'ell 
at sight, — a useful acquisition, doubtless, and not to he undervalued. 
They give him, to(f, a little stock of dry flourislies ; but vocal execution^ 
in the true some of the term, they cannot teach, being themselves utterly 
ignorant of its nature and df the principle on which it depends — the 
proper prodiictioii of tone. This is a sweeping assertion : but so few 
arc the eveeptious, that they only serve tp prove the rule. The system 
of the majority of soi’dimnt shfging-masters is so much alike, that a 
sketch of the operations of one may serve as a sample of the whole. The 
reader who may have witnessed, or been so unfortunate as to endure the 
infliction of what is complacently termed a “ singing lesson,” will judge 
of its truth, and thus he able to test the validity of our assertion. 
Whether the “ victim cant term for a pupil, in use among the 
craft, whose expressiveness insinuates a lurking consciousness of the 
humbug — he an amateur or professional, the illustration will equallynn 
apply. • • 

The principal difficulty in giving an ordinary singing lesson is to fill 
np the hour prescribed for the operation. The master having, with 
due deliberation, deposited his hat, great coat, and umbrella, and passed 
the customary salutations and compliments, after a preliminary warm 
of his hands, sits down to the piano, on which he places his watch, by 
w ay of indicating how precious is his time. After running over the 
keys in a few extemporaneous flourishes, the patient is directed to sing 
tlic scale, the master accompanying with full •chords so loudly as to 
drown the voice of the singer, arid calling out now and then as the din 
rises to its height, Crescendo,” Open •your moutfe.” The. pupil 
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having sung a notes^ alternately humming and bawling in the pianus 
and fortes ; hii^oice, strained bej^nd its powers, cracks in a forious 
effort to rise attve the accompaniment. . An interval of five minutes, 
equally acceptable to master and pupil, is occupied by a lecture on 
“ not forcing the voices;” and the pupil, arriving at the 7th of the scale, 
quite overcome %ith his previous exertions^ sings the note flat ; then 
succeeds another welcome interval, which is filled up by an equally 
edifying discourse on the expediency of singing in tune. In what way 
he is to avoid l^rcing his voice, and by what means he is to insure 
“Correct intonation, the pupil is left to guess. ^ few passages for the 
practice of taking intervals being next gone through, some new piece 
of music — chosen as likely to please friends, but with no definite ob- 
ject as far as thfe pupil’s progress is concerned — is placed on the desk ; 
and the master having exhibited his skill by singing it over in his best 
manner, the pupij. follows, ca|^fully copying the master’s peculiarities, 
who directs him to be careful id articulating the words distinctly. The 
master then displays a patent pencil of approved neatness, and leisurely 
inserts some trills and flourishes, ‘'carefully eschewing^such as he him- 
self cannot execute, and terminating with a cadence and a sorry attemiit 
at a shake. The pupil knocked up, and the master tired, both see witli 
satisfaction that the prescribed term has expired ; and the master takes 
his leave under a running fire of instructive commonplaces, and posts 
off to 'another “ victim,” where a similar scene is enacted and a like 
sum extracted. This farce would be hai*mless if Nothing were taught ; 
but the pupil unhappily acquires by these means a fatal facility in a 
false method; and his voice is advanced by “easy stages’’ on the 
“ road to ruin.”* 

In proof of this, a whole hecatomb of ^ victims” to bad teaching 
might be instanced. Singers with fine voices and good taste, who pro- 
mised well, every now and then appear in the concert-room or on the 
stage ; but sudaenly, after 4; longer or shorter lapse of time, and a 
more or less gradual declension of powers^ disappear and are heard no 
more of. Voices break down at the tinte when an artist, properly edu- 
cated, is in his prime. The more natural ability the singer possesses 
too, unfortunately, the sooner is he Ibst to the public. His taste and 
feeling lead him to strive at vocal expression that tries the half-formed 
voice and ill-taught singer most severely. 

From the long catalogue of musical disappearances we s<jlect two or 
three of the most prominent. Every play-geer of ten years standing 
Ipfiust remember the dibiit of Miss Wilson, who, to a fine and powerful 
Toioe, joii^d greats feeling for her art ; her career, alas ! ended with one 
season I Miss Stephens, who is still in the prime of life, and enjoying 
good health, was a few years ago the idol of popularity, and possessed 
perhaps the finest soprano voice this country ever produced, of great 
compass, exquisite sweetness, and extraordinary flexibility; yet her 
performance at the Abbey festival was positively distressing, her tone 
weak and impure, and her intonation most faulty. What has become 
of Miss Inverarity ? A few years ago she made a debut that enchanted 
the musical world — displaying a voice of finfe quality, good compass, 
considerable flexibility, and immense power ; with tlie addition of a 
charmpig feeling f<» singiii^g, unexceptionable taste, and a talent for 
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acting far beyond what is ordinarily evinced by vocalists^and the aid of 
a handsome person. Every one who has watched her progress must 
have latterly remarked the diminution of the power fef her voice, and 
the imperfection of her intonation. 

The qualifications requisite to make a perfectly" acconxplished vocalist 
are neither few nor of an ordinary kind, and their combination in the 
same individual is rare indeed. A voice of fine quality, extensive com- 
pass, and great power, at perfect command ; correctness of car, taste, 
and judgment ; a knowledge of the science of music ; industry, and sen- 
sibility — these can hardly be expected to co-exist •in due proportion in 
one jxirson : but to the possession of liCarly aH these qualities, developed 
more or less in a high degree, must the vocalist, ambitious of permanent 
reputation, aspire. Braham we have already instanced, and he is a solitary 
example among English vocalists. Wilson, however, is a delightful and 
improving singer; his voice is natiirall5j|j melodious and even, and since 
he lias returned to tlie tuition of Cre^K^lli, it has increased in volume and 
flexibility. He brings out his voice well and articulates distinctly, and 
his style is chas^ and expressive, tbftugh in dramatic singing he is not 
impassioned enough. He promises to become a fiist-rate artist, by vir- 
tue of bis steadiness and perseverance. Whether his feeling will break 
through the Scotch mint that hangs round it remains to he seen ; we 
think “ he has it in him.” H. Phillips has been fortunate in coming 
before the public and making a stand at a time when there w as none to 
o])pose him. His natural powers arc limited, but he has increased them 
by careful and persevering practice. Like all self-taught men, he has 
his defects ; he has a trick of jerking out his notes in an unpleasant 
manner — he is apt to sing in his throat — and in cxte^Tling the compass 
of his voice he has rendered it iiucveu, reipiiring all his tact to conceal 
this defect ; he has likew ise a tendency to sing out of tune — the eflect 
of forcing Ins voice heyorid its ]iow'ers. To look on the other side of 
the picture, his conception is good — his (fcpression full of feeling — his 
style of singing is chaste and free from vulgar embellishmcut — he throws 
out liis tone well — and his execution is smooth and polished. His act- 
ing too is more easy, animated, and expressive than that of any other 
English singer. He is .successful both in serious and comic characters, 
hut his forte is comedy ; the picturesqueiiess of his diablerie, indeed, 
aris(*s from a vein of comic Immour. He is ahvay^^ gentlemanly, whether 
he peisonates the fiend lyinself, or the 41101 tal with whom tlic fiend has 
taken u]) liis lodging There is a inaniierisni too — not an un])lcasant 
one, ])artaking as it docs of a sort of honhomni/r — in all lie does, whether 
he sings “ Lord, have mercy” at a festival, or “ TfTc best nf all good 
company” at Drnry-lanc We know no singer more easily imitated, 
or so inimitable in liis way (if the paradox may he allowed) as Henry 
Phillips. 

Miss Rumor bids fair to become the first female singer on the English 
stage. She has a nnignifieent voice, and is taking the projicr course for 
improving it. Her execution, when we last heard her, whs eriide and 
unfinished, and her voice left too much to its own guidauee ; but there 
was a deej) feeling for tlie character she personated and the music 
she sung, tlu>l promised to get the better of all the bad habits and 1111- 
ceftaiiity that impeded her. fler improveibent was manifest in her last 
])erformancc of La Soinnambula. 

April. — VOL. XLiii. NO. CLxxii. 2 n 
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Mrs. Wood Vas*^ never a favourite of ours. To deny her elaim to 
extraordinary po^xrs “uould be absurd. Her voice is by nature rich, 
powerful, and o( extensive compass ; but she appears to produce it with 
difficulty, and the straining has a painful effect. An appearance of ease 
on the part of theisingef' is essential to the perfect enjoyment of a vocal 
performance. Mrs. Wood has what we should term an artificial and 
uneasy style of singing ; ever striving after effects that she does not 
often succeed in producing. This is particularly evident in compositions 
of a light charaetto' — ballads especially — which require ease and sim- 
plicity of style. Wanting naturally that thorough feeling which would 
regulate the style and exeedtion of the singer, she endeavours to supply 
ts place by long, pauses, abrupt transitions from forte to piano ^ and 
sudden gushings of sound — tricks evidently the result of a vicious sys- 
tem and false taste. As an artist, too, she falls far short of perfection : 
Lhe distortion of hei* face is at once a proof that she sings with effort, 
and has an imperfect production of ‘lone ; her articulation, too, is almost 
unintelligible. An auditor at a concert, witliout a programme, might 
almost be at a loss to know in what language she waa- singing. Her 
3xecution is neat and brilliant; but she exercises it without jiidgmout 
and with no reserve. A want of natural taste and feeling makes her 
reputation rest wholly on her skill as an artist ; and, clever as she is, 
she has not art enough to conceal her deficiencies. Her last appearance 
in London was a very unfavourable one, displaying her defects increased 
and her beauties diminished. 

Miss Shirreff liad, we uuderstaiid, before she be(jan to pracii’^e^ a 
beautiful voioe ; but, by some process, that which should have de- 
veloped and strengKiened it has tended the other way : she is, however, 
1 delightful vocalist in many respects. She sings with gusto (where 
Lc music suits her), and at all times well in tune, and with great pre- 
nsion and brilliancy, and licr articulation is remarkably distinct. 

A voice would seem at first ‘thought tube the prime requisite for a 
finger ; but though there never peihaps existed a person witli a iiatu- 
ally fine* organ who could not be drilled into a decent singer by a good 
nastcr, there are hundreds whose vocal powers have been destroyed l)y 
vaiit of cultivation or bad teaching; so that a fine voice is not the all 
n all. Atkins is a striking instance of the fallacy of tlie maxim that, 

‘ of one hundred requisites to make a singer, a voice is ninety-nine.’’ 
dis voice is naturally a bass of e*xtraordinary height, fine quality, and 
^reat compass ; but from his method — or rather want of method — of 
)roducirig it, its ]j( 4 wers arc not brought out, and it has an unpleasant 
coarseness of tone. Sulc or execution he has none: and he has a 
acuity very rare among basses — that of singing rather sliarp. A know - 
3clge of the proper way to produce its tones and to manage its pow ers, 
owever, may be said to combine all the essentials of a singer sine (jua 
.on. Witliout this knowledge certainly all the others are dangerous in 
cieir exercise, or at least neutralized in effect ; while its possession alone 
as atoned for the most lamentable natural deficiencies. On it mainly 
.epend the quality, powcf, and permanence of the voice and facility of 
xecution. In like manner, a correct car, taste, and judgment will ge- 
lerally be found accompanying the union of musical sense and sensi- 
fility ; while the degree of skill in the exercise of the voice, and of 
proficiency in musical science, will depend upon the application and 
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industry of the pupil. The mere art of singing—that fe, of producing 
musical sounds with the voice — is mechanical ; hut it cannot be acquired 
without the aid of an instructor who understands thfi nature of voice* 
theoretically and practically. He should not only b^hcquainted with 
the mode in which the voice is produc^, and She natural action of the 
vocal organs, but with the causes of defects, their operation on the 
voice, and the way to remedy them. He should have studied the vocal 
organization anatomically, and the physical effects consequent on their 
faulty and undue exercise ; quinsy, catarrh, and other diseases of the 
throat he may leave to the physician ; but he should he a voice-doctor 
in BO far as regards the injuries whose cftuse and cure depend on •a 
proper and improper mode of singing. The physician, however, who 
might devote a little of his time to the study of tne effects of local 
diseases on the vocal organs, would strike out a line of practice hitherto, 
. we believe, almost unknown : he would find, alas^! but too many pa- 
tients, and we fear a large proporticfn of them vocally incurable. 

To improve and mature good qualities, no less than to remedy and 
eradicate defects ; to strengthen weal^ points, and to supply imperfections, 
also form material parts of the duty of a master of the art of singing. 
One instance may suffice to illustrate the severity of the old Italian 
mode of practising. Marchesi, whom some veteran Opera-goers may 
even yet remember, spent two years, it is said, in improving and 
strengtliening two or three notes in his voice. Of course, this and 
similar anecdotes, are to be taken cum grana. Practical experience, 
grafted on sound theoretical knowledge, being an indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a singing-master, it follows that he shoiilci exemplify, in his 
own mode and style of singing, those principles wl^ch he wmuld incul- 
cate in his pupil : thus is that test supplied which the reader has doubt- 
less been seeking for in the all-scientific professor who is required to 
make the all-accomplishcd singer. A^bad singer cannot be a good 
teacher. By a bad singer is meant one who does not produce his tone 
properly ; whose intonation is faulty ; who cannot, in short, do with his 
voice what he pleases. The volume of the voice may he but a thread, 
and but a span in extent ; but the slender column of sound will rise 
from the chest round, pure, and free from flaw' : its bulkier portion will 
be subdued to the proportions of its slenderer parts, which will have 
been increased in size and strength by careful culture ; there will be no 
straining of weak notes^or shouting on loud ones — no vain endeavour to 
reach above or below th^ ascertained limits of its compass. The ct»lumn 
of sound will have a base and a capital, as well as a solid shaft ; and 
though comi)Oscd of tones originally different in qualit3% tltey will, by 
cultivation, have become so blended one with the other, that the line of 
separation will scan^ely be distinguishable : it wdll form one complete, 
smooth, and harmonious whole; moreover, the ornaments will be such 
as adorn the classic structure of melody, which it assists in raising. 
There will be nothing redundant nor heterogeneous ; all will be chaste, 
and in pure taste. 

The professor whose voice is thus formed^ and whose skill is thus 
exercised, is alone perfectly competent to form the voice and taste of 
the singer; and should he rejoice in such^a master, implicit faith in his 
skill, reliance on his judgment, and obedience to his directions,* are the 
least that the pupil can evince. In whatever degree he infringes the 

2 H 2 
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rules laid down, for him, he does injury to himself and injustice to his 
tutor; and sooner or later he will have reason to repent. The test 
masters cannot always make fine singers ; much depends upon the pupil 
after all. The ill-success of some of the vocal students of the Royal 
Academy is a favourite t^ieme of congratulation with the numerous pro- 
fessional enemies *of that excellent, though much-reviled institution. 
Too much occasion has been afforded for the attacks made upon it : 
but, on the other hand, too little credit has been given for what it has 
I’eally done towards establishing a school of vocal and instrumental 
instruction in this country. Its professors include the highest names in 
the musical profession, and their attention and zeal are exemplary. But 
their individual exertions can avail but little with careless pupils. The 
old saying, “ you ‘may lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make 
liiin drink,” is a homely but apt illustration of the state of things that 
neutralizes the strenuous efforts of the professors. Students of singing 
are necessarily adults; or at least stch as have arrived at years of indis- 
cretion. They cannot be subject to the same control as junior pupils ; 
and their diligence and docility must depend on tl^mselves. The 
Academy has unluckily had some lazy young persons, who, though in 
some instances they may have had fine voices, have taken no pains to 
improve them; and the consequence is, “ they have done nothing.” 
Theirs is the fault and the loss ; but the x^cademy bears the blame. 
Tlic experiments, however, liave as yet been few. The Conservatory 
at Naples is the growth of centuries ; the Musical Academy of London 
lias not been established fourteen years. Let us hope better things of 
the present set of vocal students : the instrumentalists have not given 
so much cause for (dissatisfaction. Of the vocal pupils of the Academy 
Mr. and Mis. Seguin have been most frequently before the public. 
E. Seguin has a very fine bass voice of great weight and compass, and 
considerable flexibility. For several years we never heard him without 
regret that so noble a voice should belong to one who seemed cither to 
set so little value on its possession as to bestow no care on its cultiva- 
tion, or to overrate it so nuicli as to think it required none. He has, 
we hope and believe, latterly begun to apply himself to study ; indeed, 
his surging already evinces the good effects of steady practice. If he 
aspire to aught beyond the provoking station of mediocrity, however, he 
must persevere still more. lie cannot have forgotten the care and 
pains bestowed upon him while lie was in the Academy, nor the advice 
given him. It is not too late for him to profit by both ; we trust he 
woll for his own sake. 

IVIrs. Seguin is a favourable specimen of the teaching of the Royal 
Academy. Her singing is more artist-like than perhaps any other 
English female vocalist. Her voice is certainly not of a pleasing quality ; 
though powerful and well-produced, its tone is harsh and unmusical. 
She is, moi cover, sadly deficient in the greatest of all requisites of a 
dramatic singer — expression. Her appearance at the Opera last season 
was, nevertheless, highly creditable to her. As an artist she stood her 
ground well, even by the side of Grisi. It is scarcely to be expected, 
however, that she will atfain a higher distinction than that of a correct 
and useful performer. 

To return once more to the voice. The true natural character of the 
voice being determined, the power of producing its tones pure, and free 
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from natural or acquired defects— of sustaining thn n§tes : 
parsing from one to another with facility and smoothness— of 1 
ing a pure even tone throughout aU the varieties intonatn^^ 
changes of time, and the degrees of power required ; in aBort, of exf 
ing the sense of the sounds correctly, arujl developing the true charactCT 
of the compofeition by giving effect to the lights and* shades, and con- 
veying to the hearer by the tones of the voice the ideas and the emotions 
embodied by the composer : all this is the laborious duty of the en- 
lightened instructor to teach, and the not less laborious and difficult 
task of the docile, intelligent, and persevering pifpil to learn. How all 
this is to be done is not to be told by usf nor perhaps by any one in 
print ; viva voce tuition alone can impart it to th^ apt and j)atient 
scholar. 


•MY cream-col5ur*d ponies. 

Go order my ponies ; so brilliant a Sunday 
Is certain to summon forth all the eJ/ite ; 

And cits who wbrk six days, and revel but one day, 

Will trudge to the West End from Bishopsgat e-street 
See ! two lines of carriages almost e^^tending ^ 

to Oumb^land GjLte'* 

Tbe^uehessl^s Dowu^owl how condescending! 

I came opportunely— I thought I was late.^ 

Pm certain my ponies, my cream- colour’d p#nies, 

Will cause, a sensation wherever I go ; ♦ 

My page in his little green jacket alone is 
The wonder of all ! Oh, I hope he won't grow ! 

How young Sir Charles looks, vBth his hat so well fitted ^ 
To show on the left side the curls of his wig ! 

I wonder that yellow post-chaise was admitted ! 

And there’s an enormity — three in a gig ! 

Dear me ! Ladv Emily bow’d to me coolly ; 

Oh, look at mat crazy old family coach ! 

That cab is a mercantile person’s— ’tis truly 
Amazing how those sort of people encroach t 
Good gracious !. the pole of that carriage behind us 
Is going to enter my phaeton’s back ! 

Do call to them, Robert ! Oh ! why won’t they mind us ? 

I hear it ! I feel it ! bless me, what a craSk ! • 

Don’t glance at the crowd of pedestrians yonder, 

There’s vulgar Miss Middleton looking this way. 

Let’s drive down to Kensington Gardens ; I wonder 
Wc hav’n’t met Stanmore this beautiful day. 

They've upset the Countess’s carriage ! how frightful ! 

Do look at Sir David — he ’ll drive here till dark ! 

Let’s go where the crowd is the thickest ; delightful ! 

Mv cream-colour’d ponies, the pride of the Park I 

T. H. B, 
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“ Boy>, , WHl liot sbep, Sir ? 

KHiffht, FUnff the windovr np ! 

I*n look upon the itan. Where twinkle now 
The Pleiades ? 

Boy, Here, Master I 

Knight, " ^ Throw me now 

My cloak upon my shoulders, and good night ! 

I have np^ind to sleep f •** * * 

* * * m She bade me look 

* Upon this band of stars when other eyes 
Beamed on me brightly, and remember her 
By the Lost Pleiad. 

Boy, o ^ Are you weir, Sir. 

KniyA/. t Boy ! 

* ‘ Love you the stars ? 

Boy, ^>Vhen they first spring at eve 

Better tlian near to morning. 

Knr^l: ■ Fickle child I 

Are they more fair in twilight ? , 

Boy, Master, no ! 

. . Brighter at night wears on, — buCl forget 

Their beauty y looking on thnn long 

Fdbiany^ a Poem by N% 


a September night at th^^Tlnivet'sitJ^ J borrow I was 

to appear upon tht stage as the winner of the first honours of my year. 
1 was the envy — tlfk admiration — ^in some degree the wonder of the col- 
legiate tow n iu wdiich* the University stands ; for I had commenced my 
career as the idlest und most riotous of freshmen. AVhat it was that 
liad suddcjily made me enamoured of my chambers and ^ my books — 
that had saddene<l my maiiiiers'and softened my voice — that had gi\en 
me a disgust to champagne and my old allies, in favour of cold water 
and the Platonists — that, in short, had metamorphosed, as Bob Wilding 
would have said, a gentleman-like rake and vau-ricn into so dull a thing 
as an exemplary academician — was past the diiiuiiig of most of my ac- 
fjuaintanccs. Oh, once-loved Edith ? hast thou any inkling iu thy 
downward metempsychosis of the philosophy of this marvel ? 

•If you were to set a poet to make a town, "^ith carie-blcmche as to 
trees, gardens, and green blinds, he would prohahly turn out very much 
such a place as Ncrwhaven. (Supposing your education iu geography 
to have been neglected, dear reader, this is the second capital of Con- 
necticut, a lialf-rural, half-metropolitan town, lying between a precipice 
that makes the fag-end of the Green Mountains and a handsome bay in 
Long Islami^nind.) The first thought of the inventor of Newhaven 
was to lay out the streets in paTallclngrains, and the second was to 
plant them from suburb to water-side with the magnificent elms of the 
country. The result is, that at the end of fifty years, the town is l)uried 
in leaves. If it were not^for the ynres of the churches, a bird flying 
over on his autumn voyage to the Floridas would never mention having 
seen it in his travels. It is inglorious trce, the elm — and those of the 
place I ^‘peak of are famous even in our fand of trees, for their surpris- 
ing size and beauty. With the curve of their stems in the sky, the 
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long weeper# of tHieir outer and lower branche# daop into tbd&rtjeet, 
fanning your face a# you pass under with their geranium-like 
and close overhead, interwoven like the trellice of a Wne, they break nf 
the light of the sky into golden flecks, and make yoi^*of the common 
highway, a bower of the most approved seclud^dnes^ and beauty. The 
houses are something between an Italian palace and an English cot- 
tage — built of wood, but) in the dim light of those overshadowing trees, 
as fair to the eye as marble with their triennial coats of paint ; and 
each stands in the midst of its own encircling grass plot, half-buried in 
vines and flowers, and facing outward from a cluster of gardens divided 
by slender palings, and filling up with fruit-trees and summer-houses 
the square on whose limit it stands. Then, like the vari-coloured paral- 
lelograms upon a chess-board, green openings are l?ft throughout the 
town, fringed with triple and interweaving elm-rows, the long and weep- 
, ing branches sweeping downward to the grass, ancUwith their enclosing 
shadows keeping moist and cool th® road they overhang ; and fair forms 
(it is the garden of American beauty — New haven) flit about in tlie 
green light in primitive security arM freedom, and you would think the 
place, if you alit upon it in a summer’s evening — what it seems to me 
now in memory, and wdiat I have made in this Rfjsa-Matilda descrip- 
tion — a scene from Boccaccio, or a vision froili long-lost Arcady. 

Newhaven may have eight thousand inhabitants. Its steamers run 
to New York in six hours (or did in my time — I have ceased to be 
astonished on that subject, and should not wonder if they did it now in 
one — a trifle of seventy miles tip the Sound), and the ladies go up in 
the morning fora yard of bobbin and return at night, and the gentle- 
men the same, fur a stroll in Broadway ; and it is this circumstance 
that, while it preserves its rural exterior, it is a very metropolitan place 
in the character of its society. The Amaryllis of the pretty cottage you 
admire wears the fashions twenty days from Paris, and her shepherd 
lias a coat from Nugee, the divine pccijliarity of w^hich is not yet sus- 
pected east of Bond-street ; and in the newspaper hanging half out of 
tlie wdndow there is news, red-hot with the velocity of its arrival, from 
Russia and the Rocky Mountains, from the sources of the Missi8sip])i 
and the brain of Monsieur Hairbault. Distance an imaginary (pian- 
tity, and Time, that used to give every thing the go-by, has come to a 
stand-still in his astonishment. There will be a proposition in Congress 
ere long to do wdtltout him altogetherr— every new" thing “ saves time” 
so marvellously. • 

Bright as seems to me this seat of my Alma Mater, however, and 
gaily as I describe it, it is to me, if I may so express it, a picture of 
memory glazed and put away ; if 1 see it ever again, it will be but to 
w"alk through its embow^ered streets by a midnight moon. It is vain 
and heart-breaking to go back, after absence, to any spot of earth of 
which the interest w^as the human love whose home and cradle it had 
been. But there is a period in our lives when the heart fuses and com- 
pounds with the things about it, and the close enamel with wdiich it 
overruns and binds in the ^^ections, and which hardens in the lapse of 
years till the immortal germ within is not m(rre durable and unwasting, 
warms never again, nor softens ; and there is nothing on earth so mourn- 
ful and unavailing as to return to the settles which arc unchanged, and 
look to return to ourselves and others as we were when we thus knew 
them. * 
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Yettwe thirA (i judge you by my own bouI, gentle reader) that it is 
others— not we — who are ehanged ! We meet the Itifend that we^ loved 
in floir youth, and it is ever he who is cold and altered ! We take the 
hand that we bt^nt over with bur passionate kisses in boyhood, and our 
raining tears when we last parted, and it is ever hers that returns not 
the pressure, and her eyes, and not* ours — oh, not ours / — that look 
back the moistened and once faimiliar regard with a dry lid and a gaze 
of stone ! Oh God ! it is ever he , — the Mend you have worshipped, — 
for whom you would have died, — ^^^^ho gives you the tips of his fingers, 
and greets you with a phrase of fashion, when you would rush into his 
bosom and break your heairt with weeping out the imprisoned tender- 
ness of years ! I could carve out the heart from my bosom, and ding 
it with a malison trito the sea, when 1 think how utterly and worse than 
useless it is in this world of mocking names ! Yet “ love” and “ friend- 
ship ” are words thrt read well. You could scarce spare them in poetry. 

n. 

It was, as I have said, a moonlight night of unparalleled splendour. 
The morrow was the college anniversary — the day of the departure of 
the senior class, — and the town, which is, as it were, a part of tlic 
University, was in the usual tumult of the gayest and saddest c\ cning 
of the year. The night Avas and the houses, of which the draw- 

ing-rooms are all on a level with the gardens in the rear, and through 
which a long hall stretches like a hall-room, were thrown open, doors 
and windows, and the thousand students of the University, and tlie 
crowds of their friends, and the hosts of strangers drawn to the place al 
this season by the\innual festivities, and the families, every one with a 
trouj) of daughters, \as the leaves on our trees are, coiriparecl w ith those 
of old countries — three to one, — so are our sons and daughters,) weie all 
sitting without lamps in the moon-lit rooms, or strolling together, lovers 
and friends, in the fragrant gardens, or looking out u])on the stieet, 
returning the greetings of the passers-by, or, with beads uncovered, 
pacing backward and forward beneath the elms before the door, — 
the whole scene one that the angels in heaven might make a holiday to 
sec. 

There were a hundred of my fellow seniors, — young men of from 
eighteen to twenty-four, — every one of whom w^as passing the last even- 
ing of the four most impressible apd attaching years ^f his life, wdtli the 
family in w'hich he had been most intimate, in a town where refinement 
and education had done their utmost upon the society, and which was 
renowned tbroughomt America for the extraordinary beauty of its w-omen. 
They liad come from every state in the Union, and the Georgian and 
the Vermontese, the Kentuckian and the Virginia^ Avc'rc to start alike 
on the morrow-night with a lengthening chain for home, each hearing 
away the hearts he had attached to him (one or more!) and leaving 
his owm, till, like the magnetised needle, it should drop aw^ay will] the 
weakened attraction ; and there was probably hut one that night in the 
departing troop who was not w’^hispering in some throbbing ear the 
passionate hut vain and mocking avow'al oAidelity in love ! And yel I 
had had mi/ attachments too ; — and there was scarce a house in that leafy 
and murmuring paradise of friendship and trees, that would not have 
hailed me with acclamation had I entered the door ; and I mak( this 
record of kindness and hospitality (unforgotten after ^long years of 
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vicis^l^de and tray|;l) with the hope that there ma^jiyetilive some me- 
poory as constant as mine, and that some eye will read it with a warmth 
in its Iid> and some lip — some one at least-^murmur, ‘‘ i remember him !’* 
There are trees in that town whose drooping leaves I could press to my 
lips with an affection as passionate as if they ^'cre human, though the 
lijis and voices that have endeared thdlp to me are ^s changed as the 
foliage upon the branch, and would recognize my love as coldly. 

There was one, I say, who w'alked the thronged pavement alone that 
night, Or hut with such company as Uhland’s* ; yet the heart of that 
solitary senior was far from lonely. The palra of years of ambition 
was in his grasp, — the reward of daily self-Jenial and midnight watclv 
ingVr^li^ prize of a straining mind and a yeanling desire and there 
W^'vnot one of the many who spoke of him that nighfin those crowded 
r^ms, either to rejoice in his success or to wonder at its attainment, 
who' had the shadow of an idea whal: spirit sat uppermost in his bosom. 
’Oh ! how common is this ignoraneg of human motives ! How distant, 
and slight, and unsuspected are the springs often of the most desperate 
achievement ! How little the worldjcnow^s for what the poet writes, the 
scholar toils, the politician sells his soul, and the soldier perils his life ! 
And how insignificant and unequal to the result would seem these in- 
visible wires, could they he traced hack from the hearts whose inner- 
most resource and faculty they have waked and exhausted ! It is a 
startling thing to question even your own soul for its motive. Ay, even 
in trifles. Ten to one you are surprised at the answer. 1 have asked 
myself, while writing this sentence, whose eye it is most meant to please, 
and, as I live, the face that is conjured up at my bidding is of one of 
whom I have not had a definite thought forji^rs. ? would lay my life 
she tliinks at this instant I have forgotlJPiier ^exy name. Yet I 
know she will read this page with an interest no other could awaken, 
striding to trace in it the changes that have come over me since we 
})arte(l. I know (and I knew then, though we never exchanged a word 
save ill friendship) that she devoted her innermost soul when we strayed 
together by that wild river in the West, (dost thou remember it, dear 
friend? for now I speak to thee !) ^thc study of a mind and character 
of which she thought better than the World or their possessor; and I 
know — Oh, how icell I know ! — that,*with husband and children ateifid 
her, w liom she loves and to whom she is devoted, the memory of 
laid away in her heart like a fond hut incomplete dream of what once* 
^eemed possible, — the Ifjjeling with which the mother looks on her 
witless boy and loves him more for what he might have been, than his ^ 
brothers for wdiat they are ! • . 

I sc'aree know what thread I dropped to take up this irnprovista 
digression (for, like “ Op})ortunity and the Hours,” I never look 
baekt;”)— but let us return to the shadow of the thousand elms of 
New haven. 

The Gascon thought his own thunder and lightning superior to that 

* Almost the sweetest thing I remember is the German poet's thought when 
croissing the ferry to his wife and child ; — ^ ^ 

“ Take, O boatman I thrice thy fee,— 

Take, I give it willingly : 

For, invisibhj to thee, • 

Spirits twain have cross'* d with wie.” 

I Walter Savage Landor. 
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other coun^rie^ but I must run the hazfttd of your iucredu^t^y im 
W ell, in preferring an American moon. Jn (Jreece and Asia MiE% 
perhaps, (ragfmn*?--she was first worship]^ there,) Cytherii shines 
as brightly ; but the Ephesian of Connecticut sees the flaws upon the 
pearly buckler of the g^dess, as does the habitant of no other clime. 
His eye lies close to the moon.^ There is no film, and no visible beam 
in the clarified atmosphere. Her light is less an emanation than a 
presence — the difference between the water in a thunder shower and 
the depths of the sea. The moon struggles to you in England*— she is 
all about you, like an aleraent of the air, in America. 

^ The ni^t was breathlei?i^, and the fragmented light lay on the pave- 
ment in motionless stars, as clear and definite in thek edges as if the 

patines of brigld gold*’ had dropped through the trees, and lay glitter- 
ing beneath my feet. There was a kind of darkness visible in the 
streets, overshadmyed as they were by the massy and leaf-burthened 
(dms, and as I looked through the houses, standing in obscurity myself, 
the gardens seemed full of daylight — the unobstructed moon poured 
with such a flood of radiance on <the flowery alleys within, and their 
gay troops of promeiiaders. And as I distinguished one and another 
familiar friend, with a form as familiar clinging to his side, and, with 
drooping head and faltering step, listening or replying (I well knew) to 
the avowals of love and truth, I murmured in tliought to my own far 
away, but never-forgotten Edith, a vow^ as deep — ay, deeper than theirs, 
as my spirit and hers had been sounded by the profounder plummet of 
si^row and separation. How the very moonlight — how the stars of 
heaven — how the balm in the air, and tl)e languor of summer night in 
my indolent frame, scein^Lin those hours of loneliness, ministers at the 
passionate altar- files love! Forsworn and treacherous Edith ! 

do I live to write this for thine eye ? 

I linger upon these trifles of the past — these hours for which I would 
have borrow'ed wings when they were here — and, as then they seemed 
]jut the flowering promise of hajjpiiicss, they seem 71010 like the fruit, 
enjoyed and departed. PaU md future bbss there would seem to be 
in the world — knows any one of y^fch a commodity in the present ? 1 
have not seen it in my travels 

^ f^was strolling on through one of the most fashionable and romantic 
streets (when did those two words ever before find themselves in a 
sentence together?) when a drawing-room with which I was very 
familiar, yt, unlike most others on that bright night, by a suspended 
lamp, and crowded with company, attracted my attention for a moment, 
Betii^t^i thejhouse and the street there was a slight shrubbery shut in 
by a white paling, just sufficient to give an air of seclusion to the low 
w indows without concealing them from the passer-by, and, with the 
freedom of an old visiter, I unconsciously stopped, and looked uno])- 
served into the rooms. It was the residence of a magnificent girl, who 
was generally known as the Connecticut beauty — a singular instance in 
America of what is called in England a fine woman. (With us that word 
aiiplies wholly to moral qualities.) She was as large as Juno, u/«l a 
great deal handsomer, if the painters have done that much-snubl>cd 
goddess justice, She was a book of beauty** printed with virgin 
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type ; and that, by the way, suggests to me what I my life been 

tryinlf to express— ^at some women seem wrought etin^w material 
altogether, apropos to others who seem mortal rScfmiffei-^An if eve:^ 
limb and feature had been used^ and got out of shape in some other 
person’s service. The lady I speak of looked ^io*-^fmd her name was 
Isidora. • • 

She was standing just under the lamp, with a single rose in her hrir, 
listening to a handsome coxcomb of a classmate of mine with evident 
pleasure. She was a great fool, (did I mention that before?) but 
weak, and vacant, and innocent of an idea as ishe was, Faustina was 
not more naturally majestic, nor Psyche ^soit elle en grande) more 
divinely and meaningly graceful. Loveliness and fascination came to 
her as dew and sunshine to the flowers, and she obeyed her instinct as 
they theirs, and was helplessly, and without design, the loveliest thing 
in nat^e. I do not see, for my part, why all wonjen should not be so. 
They are as useful as flowers ; they perpetuate their species. 

I was lookhig at her with irresistible admiration, when a figure 
stepped out from the shadow of g tree, and my chum, monster, and 
ally, Job Smiih (of whom I have before spoken in these historical 
papers), laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“ Do you know, my dear Job,*’ I said, in a solemn tone of admonition, 
** that blind John was imprisoned for looking into people’s windows?” 

But Job was not in the vein for pleasantry. The light fell on his 
face as 1 apcdcevto him^ and a more haggard, almost blasted expression 
of countenance," I n«m saw even in a madhouse. I well knew he had 
loved the splendid girl that stood unconsciously in our sight, since his 
first year in college; but that it would ever so master him, or that he 
could link his monstrous deformity, even in thouglft, with that radiant 
vision of beauty, was* a thing that I thought as probable as that hirsute 
Pan would tempt from her sphere the moon that kissed Endymion. 

“ I liave been standing here looking at Isidore, ever since you left 
me,” said hci'::*:(We had parted three hours before, at twilight.) 

“ And not go in, in the name of common sense ?” 

“ Oh ! God, Phil ! — with this demon in my heart ? Can you see 
my face in this light?” 

It was too true ! he would have frightened the household godwt fri^ni 
their pedestals. ^ 

“ But what would you do, my dear Job ? Why come here to madde?- 
yourself with a sight yop must have tnown you would see ?” 

“Phil!” 


What, my dear boy?” 

“ Will you do me a kindness ?” 

^X^^rtaiiily.” 

il^J&idora would do anything you wished her to do,” 

“ Uin ! with a reservation, my dear chum !” 

“ But she would give you the rose that is in her hair.” 

“ Without a doubt.” 

“ And for me — if you told her it was for me. Would she not ?” 

“ Perhaps. But will that content you ?”• 

“ It will soften my despair. I will never look on her face more ; 
but I should like my last sight of her to be associated with kindness.” 
Poor Job ! how true it is that “ affection is a fire which kihdleth as 
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well in the br?.mble as in the oak, and oatcheth hoU. wl^; it firsf 
ligbteth, not where it may best burn.” I believe in my heart th^t 
tJie soul once in rtbee (now at rest — I trust they have re-s^ thee^ dis- 
guised jewel that thou wert, in heaven) was designed for a presentable 
body — thy instincts wcr^ so invariably mistaken. Wlien didstthou ever 
think a thought, oi stir liand or loot,tW it did not seem proTni)tQd, mon- 
ster though thou Avert, by conscious good-looking-ness ! What a lying 
similitude it was that was Avritten on every blank page in thy lexicon : 
“Larks that mount in the air, build their nests below in 
women that cast theip' eyes upon kings, may place thoir. ®wts upon 
vassals.” Apelles must Ivave been better looking than Alexander, 
when Campaspe said that ! 

As a general thing you may ask a friend freely to br^k any three of 
the commandments in your service, hut you should h^tate to. require 
of friendship a violation of etiquette. I was in round jacket and 
boots, and it was a dress evening throughout Nevsdiaven. I looked at 
my dust-covered feet, Avhen Job asked me to enter a soiree upon bis 
errand, and passed my thumb andd6nger around the edge of my Avhite 
jacket — ^b\it I loved Job as the Arabian loves liis camel, and for the 
same reason, with a difference — the imperishable well-spring he carried 
in his heart through the desert of the ■w'orld, and which I well knew he 
w'ould give up his life to offer at need, as patiently as the animal whose 
construction (inner and outer) he so remarkably resembled. When I 
hesitated, and looked down at my boots, therefore, it Avas less to seek 
for an excuse to evade the sacrificing office required of rnc, than to beat 
about in my unprepared mind for a preface to my request. If she had 
been a Avoman of f?ensc, I should have had no difficulty ; but it requires 
caution and skill to^o out of the beaten track w'ith a fool. 

“ Would not the rose do as well,” said I, in desperate embarrass- 
ment, “if she does not know that it is for you, my dear Job?” It 
AA'ould have been very easy to have asked for it for myself. 

Job laid his hand upon his side, as if I could not comprehend the 
pang my proposition gave him. 

“ Away, prop, and doAvn, scaffold,” thought I, as I gave my jacket a 
hitch, and entered the door. 

“Mr. Slingsby,” announced the servant. 

^ • “ Mr. Slingsby ?” inquired the mistress of the house, seeing only a 

white jacket in the clair obscure of the hall. ^ 

“ Mr. Slingsby ! ! !” cried out twenty voices in amazement, as I 
stepped over the threshold into the light. 

It has happened isince the days of Thebet Ben Khorat,* that scholars 
have gone mad, and my sanity w'as evidently the uppermost concern in 
the minds of ^11 present. (1 should observe, that in those (fays 
lished rather of dandyism.) As I read the suspicion in their njjjpis, 
however, a thought struck me. I AA^ent straight up to Miss Higgins, 
and, sotio voce, asked her to take a turn with me in the garden. 

“ Isidora,” I said, “ I have long known your superiority of mind,” 
(AA'hen you want anything of a woman, praise her for that in which she 
is most deficient, says La^Bruyere,) “ and I have great occasion to roly 
on it in the request I am about to make of you.” 


♦ Fide Willis’i Poems. 
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She opened ber ey]ps,^Rnd sailed along the gravel-wtik vith heightened 
najesty. I had notliM occasion to pay her a compliment before since 
my freshman year. 

^ What is it, Mr. Slingshy ?** 

“ Yon know Smith — ^my chum.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I have just come from him.” 

“ Well !” 

“ He is gone mad !” 

“ Mad ! Mr. Slingshy ?” 

“ Stark and furious !” 

“ Gracious goodness I” 

“ And all for you I” 

“ For me ! !” 

“ For you !” I thought her great blue eyes wouW have become what 
they call in America ‘‘ sot,” at thisfastounding communication. 

“ Now, Miss Higgins,” I continued, “ pray listen ; my j)oor friend 
has such extraordinary muscular strength, that seven men cannot hold 
him.” 

“ Gracious !” 

“ And he has broken away, and is here at your door.” 

“ Good gracious !” 

Don’t be afraid ! He is as gentle as a kitten when I am present. 
And no^v hear my request. — He leaves town to-morrow, as you well 
know, not to return. I shall take him home to Vermont with keepers. 
Hut he is bent upon one thing, and in that you must humour him.” 

MisS' Higgins began to he alarmed. 

^ “ He has looked through the wdndow and seen you with a rose in 
*y(fer^ir, ajid, <]espairing, even in his madness, of your love, he says, 
ihatif you would give him that rose with a kind word, and a farewell, 
he should be happy. You will do it, w^Ill you not?” 

“ Dear me ! f should ])e so afraid to speak to him !” 

“ But wiH you ? and 1 11 tell you what to say.” 

Miss Higgins gave a reluctant consent, and I passed ten minutes in 
drilling her upon two senU'uces, whicli, with her fine manner and sweet 
voice, really sounded like the most interesting thing in the world. I 
left her in tlie summer-house at the end of the garden, and returned 
toJr)b. • • 

“ You have come without it !” said the despairing lover, falling back 
against the tree. 

“ Miss Higgins’s cot^^ments, and begs you ^ill go wmd by the 
gate, and meet her in the summer-house. She prefers to manage her 
own affairs.” 

“ Good God ! are you mocking me ?” 

“ I will accompany you, my dear boy!” 

There w as a mixture of pathos and ludicrousness in that scene which 
starts a tear and a laugh together, whenever I recallh^to my mind. 
The finest heart in the world, the most generous, th^^^t diffident of 
itself, yet the most sclf-sacrificing and delicate, was arrfle altar its 
devotion, offering its all in passionate abandonment for a flow'er and a 
kind w ord ; and she, a goose in the guis^ of an angel, repeated a phrase 
of kindness, of which she could not comprehend the meaning or the 
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worth, but which to be garnered up by that half-broken heart, as 
a treasure that repaid him for years of unrequitecl affection ! She re- 
cited it really Yerf w ell. I stood at the latticed door, and interrupted 
them the instaa^f there was a pause in the dialogue; and getting Job 
away as fast as possibrei I left ^iss Higgins with a promise of secrecy, 
and resumed my midnight stroll.. 

Apropos — among Job’s papers, -which T looked over with some cu- 
riosity after his death, there w as a c<^y of verses which, spite of some 
little inconsistencies, I think was written on this very occasion. If his 
ghost interrupt me not 'before I get through, they ran thus : — 

^ ^ I. 

Nsy— smile not on me ! 1 have borne 
Indifference and repulse from thee ; 

With my heart sickening I have worn 
A brow% as thine own cold one, free ; 

My lip has been as gr.y as thine, 

Ever thine own light mirth repeating. 

Though, in this burning brain of mine, , 

A throb the while, like death, was beating ; 

My spirit did not shrink or swerve — 

Thy look— 1 thank thee !— froze the nerve ! 

II. 

But now again, as when I met 
And loved thee in my happier days, 

A smile upon thy bright lip plays, 

And kindness in thine eye is set — 

And this 1 cannot bear ! 

It melts the manhood from my pride, 

It brings me closer to thy side — r. 

Bewilders— chains me there — 

There— where my dearest hope was crush’d and died ! 


Oh, if thou couldst but know the deep 
Of love that hope has nursed for years. 

How in the heart's still chambers sleep 
Its hoarded thoughts, its trembling fears — 
Treasure that love has brooded o’er 
Till life, than this, has nothing more— 

And couldst thou — but 'tis va'in ! — 

I will not, cannot tell thee, how " 

That hoard consumes its coffer now — 

^ I may not write of pain 

That sickens in the heart, and maddens in the brain ! 


Then smile not on me! pass me by 
Coldly, and with a careless mien — 

’Tw^ip pierce my heart, and fill mine eye, 

But I shall be as 1 have been — 
aiet in my despair ! 
i:ter tjian the throbbing fever 
Pllse were in my brain for ever, 

Iprid easier fo bear ! 

not upbraid the coldest look — 

The bitterest word thou hast, in my sad pride Til brook I 
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If Job had rejoiced in a more euphonoiis naifte, f shotild have 
bought a criticism in some review, and started him fairly as a poet. 
But “ Job Smith!*’ — “Poems by Job Smith!” — if would never do! 
If he wrote like a seraph, and printed the book^t his^bwn expense, il- 
liliirated, and illuminated, and half-a-arown tS each*person that would 
take one away, the critics would damn him all the same ! Really one’s 
father and mother have a great deal to answer for ! 

But Jol) was a poet who should have lived in the middle ages, no 
less for the convenience of the nom de guerre, fashionable in those days, 
than because his poetry, being chiefly the mixed product of feeling 
and courtesy, is particularly susceptible to\idicule. The philosophical 
and iron-wdre poetry of our day stands an attack ^ke a fortification, 
and comes down upon the besieger with reason and logic as good as 
his own. But the more delicate offspring of tenderness and chivalry, 
intending no violence, and venturing out to sCa upon a rose-leaf, 
is destroyed and sunk beyond di^ng-bells by half a breath of scorn. 
I would siihscrihe liberally myself to a private pre^ss and a court 
of honour in poetr}^ — critics, if admitted, to be dumb upon a penally. 
Will no How^ard or Wilberforce act upon this hint ? Poets uow-a-days 
arc more slaves and felons than your African, or vour culprit at the 
Old Bailey! 

I would go a great way, privately, to find a genuine spark of chivalry, 
and Job lit his every-day lamp with it. See what a redolence of old- 
time there is in these verses, which I copied long ago from a lady’s 
album. Yet, you m ay ridicule them if you like ! 

Where is a story I have rael, • 

Of a high angel, pure and true, • 

Witk eyes that tears had never wet, 

And lips that pity never knew ; 

But ever on his throne Ije sat, 

* With his white pinions proudly furl’d, 

And, looking from his high estate, 

Beheld the errors of a world ; 

Yet, never, as they rose to Heaven, 

Plead even for one to be forgiven. 


God look’d at last upon his pride,* 

And bade him fold bis shining wing. 

And oier a land whei;tJ tempters bide, 

He made the heartless angel king. 

’Tis lovely reading in the tale. 

The glorious spells they tried on him, 

Ere grew^ bis heavenly birth-star pale, 

Ere grew his frontlet jewel dim— 

Cups of such rare and ravishing wines 
' As even a god might drink and bless, 

Gems from unsearch'd and central mines, 

Whose light than heaven’s was scarcely less — 
Gold of a sheen like crystal spars, 

And silver whiter than the moon’s, 

And music like the songs of «tars, 

And perfume like a thousand Junes, 

And breezes, soft as heaven’s own air, 

Like fingers playing in his hair ! 

He shut his eyes— he closed his ears — 

He bade them, in God's name, begone ! 
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»An(f, thro’ the yet eternal years. 

Had stood, the tried and sinless one ; 

Blit there was yet one untried spell, — 

A woman tempted — and he fell 1 

And I-^if semblance I may find 
Between such glorious sphere and mine— 

Am not to the high honour blind, 

Of filling this fair page of thine — 

Writing my unheard name among 
Sages and sires and men of song ;-r- 
But h&nour, though the best e*er given, 

, And glory, though it were a king's, 

And power, though loving it like Heaven, 

WA*e, to my seeming, lesser things. 

And less temptation, far, to me, 

Than /ta/f a hope of serving thee ! 

I am mounted upon my hobby dear reader; for Job Smith, 
though as hideous an idol as ever was worshippetLop the Indus, was 
still my idol. I tormented and sntfbhed him much during his life, as 
a kiiul of valve for my annoyance at his first impression upon my 
friends ; but now that he is dead, and I can present him to you without 
forcing his unabated ugliness upon your eye, my heart melts to his 
meinoiy. His verses read more pleasantly to me, even. Here is a little 
touch of his quality : — 

I look upon the fading flowers 
Thou gav'st me, lady, in thy mirth, 

And mourn, that, with the perishing honts^ 

Suc^h fair things perish from the earth— ^ 

* For thus, I know, the moment's feeling 
Its own light web of life unweaves,* 

The deepest trace from memory stealing. 

Like perfume fixim these dying leaves, — , 

The thought that j!;ave it, and the flower. 

Alike the cyreatures of an hour. 

And thus it better were, perhaps, 

For feeling is the nurse of pain, 

And joys that linger in their lapse, 

Must die at last, and so are vain ! 

Could I revive these faded flowers. 

Could I call back departed bliss, * 

I would not, though this world of curs 
Were ten times brighter than it is ! 

They piust — and let them — pass away ! 

* JVe are forgotten — even as they! 

1 think I must give Edith another reprieve. I have no idea why I 
have digressed this time from the story wliich (you may see by the 
piotto at the beginning of the paper) I liavc not yet told. I can con- 
ceive easily how people, wlio have nothing to do, betake tlumiselves to 
uutobiograiihy — it is so pleasant rambling about over the past and re- 
gathcring only the flowers. AVhy should pain and inortificj^tion be un- 
sepiiltured ? The world ie no wiser for these written experiences. 
“ The best book,” said Coleridge, “ does but little good to the world, 
and much harm to the author.’^ I shall deliberate hetwxen this and 
May, whether to enlighten the w^orld as to Edith’s metempsychosis, or no. 

Slingsby^ 
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“ ALL HEART.” ' ’ 

^ • * 

When I first knew Tom Richards^at schftol, lij was a thoughtless, 
idle, dirty, naughty boy ; he cared for nobody, and it was evident that 
nobody cared for liim. He was a snarer of birds, a killer of cats, a tor- 
mentor of dogs ; the dread of all little boys, and the scout of all big 
ones. From this let no one imagine that Tom wanted feeling ; snaring 
birds, killing cats, tying kettles to the tails of dogs, and frightening 
little boys out of their wits, were all matters of mere amusetttcnt. Cut 
if you talked to Tom in an angry tone, or above all jf you rapped Tom’s 
knuckles, Tom’s eyes filled with tears, and it was evident that Tom’s 
feelings were hurt. 

Tom’s tears, in fact, lay near his eyes, and on sdiall occasions he would 
blubber like a girl. This was by %ome supposed to indicate deep feeling, 
and certain it is that the prevalent opinion was tha^ Tom had a very 
good heart, * 

Now I must confess that I thought but little about Tom at the time ; 
but had I been asked to give an opinion, I should have said, that if you 
wished to trace his tears to their source, his heart was the very last 
place you should have thought of ; bodily pain or wotmdcd vanity, the 
loss of a plaything, or the confiscation of a tart, would make his eyes 
twinkle. Hut little as 1 could then pretend to penetrate into the motives 
or actions of men or boys, I should have said that thoogh Tom certainly 
gave no evidence of possessing a had heart, he l^ad never so far bliib- 
bered himself into my good graces, as to make n*c believe that he had a 
particularly good caic. Tom Richards and I, in fact, knew but little of 
each oilier ; we sat on different forms, played at diflerent games, and 
whether he or I first quitted ihescho^^l was a matter (1 should imagine) 
little noted by either, whichever may*have been the one left behind. 

He was the son of a very rich mercantile man ; I one among many 
descended from a younger brother, a colonel in the army, who had very 
early in life united himself to a charming young huly w ithout a penny. 

1 was therefore left to cut and carve my own destiny ; and for many 
years after I quitted school, I was far aw ay in a foreign clime diligently 
toiling for independence. I was absent twenty years, and then came 
home, with a face q^itc as yellow 'as the gold which I had contrived to 
scrape together, and though by no means anahol), I possessed sufficient 
to insure my future comfort. I confess I think I was wiser to come 
back arid settle down couteifled with my little'competsncy, than to go 
on toiling, as many do, amassing wealth, and sacrificing health — digging 
out dollars ffir other people, and graves for themselves. On my return 
to hlngland after so long an absence, I felt a lonely being ; and after 
sojourning in Loudon sufficiently long to become very sick of the Orieiftal 
Club, I resolved to settle in Cheltenham, partly because I thought the 
waters w^ould (like Rowland’s Kalydor) be beneficial to a faded com- 
plexion ; hut princijially because many excellent families, formerly well 
know n to me in India, had made that pretty towm their home. With 
them I passed my time pleasantly enough, ami could curry and mulla- 
gatawney have made me insensible to the chill breezes of ^ Gloucester- 
shire atmosphere, I might still have imagined myself a native of Cal- 
cutta or Bombay. At an evening party 1 one night encountered a fat, 
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jrootl-humourecl, little man, who was my partner in a rubber of whist : 
little passed between us beyond the usual interchange of civilities com- 
mon among strangers so circumstanced ; I was aware tliat his name 
was Richards, a c&^imon name enough, and after paying him the few 
shillings which were his rfue as vibtor of the green cloth, I wished him 
good evening. 

The next day, soon after the removal of my morning meal, to my 
very great surprise, Mr. Richards was announced, and he immediately 
entered the room in a sitate of hurry and agitation, for which it was 
impossible for me to account,, He came forward rapidly, grasped my 
hadd, looked at me with a pair of wet, twinkling eyes, and w^iping them 
with ^ pocket-handkerchief sank into an arm-chair. 

** The poor man,’* thought I, “ is periodically a lunatic, and now the 
fit is upon him ! — hovr shall I get him out of my house ?’* 

1 stood upon my owu hearth-rug j[rresolute what step to take ; the 
servant had left y;i"e room, and if I were to ring the bell, I thought my 
new acquaintance might he irritated >I looked at him in ^ilence. 

Mr. Richards wdth his eyes still wet, gave me a sort of April smile, 
and faintly articulated “ Jones !** 

I have not before made the avowal to the reader, but my name u 
Jones — a name familiar to the ear as Richards, perhaps more so ; hut 
the more common your name, the more necessary is it that it should he 
treated with becoming respect. There were not three men in the wide 
world who had ever hailed me as plain “ Jones ” before, and hero was 
an acquaintance of twelve hours familiarly omitting the “ 

The 'gentlemanly man, whom you prefer, 

Will"kno\^ you for a year, and call you Si7' ; 

The vulgar being, whom you never seek. 

Will slap your back, and Jones you in a week ! 

Nay, here was actually a fat maji of the name of Richards, calling 
me “ Jones ” at our second meeting, and holding out tlie bare paw of 
familiarity! I drew instinctively back, and ejaculated “ Sir !” 

Mr. Richards started up, put his arm upon my shoulder, and cried 
with a flutter of sensiliility, You do not remember me 

“ Pardon me,” I replied, “ indeed I do not.” 

“ No, and 1 did not remember you last night; and 1 dare say / am 
somewhat changed since you knew niQ as ahoy,” sa'd tlio very fat man, 
-with a sentimental sigh. 

“ Possibly, Sir,” said I ; “ I ccitaiiily do not recollect you.” 

“ My dear Jones,” he replied, grasping both my bauds, and a flee - 
tioiiately squeezing them ; “ f am Torn Richards, your old schoolfclloAV : 
what a meeting after the lapse of so many years ! ” and while I was 
endeavouring to bring to my recollection a person forwdiom I had never 
felt interested, and who had never ])rofessed nor evinced any interest 
for me, he was indulging in a fit of sensibility, from which he was 
suddenly moved by a knock at the door. 

“ A visitor ! ” he exclaimed : “ how provoking that such a meeting 
should he interrupted: I am unfit to meet any one; — adieu, friend of 
my early days ! 1 trust wc shall often meet.” 

Saying this he hurried out of th? room, and I was fortunately spared 
the necessity' of evincing that I liad hut a very indistinct recollection 
ot Master Tcm Richards, and felt no gratification whatever at being 
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made acquainted with the fatnefes and the seiitimefttality of the middle*^ 
ag^ gentleman into wliorti he was now transformed. To my new 
visitor I laughingly described the scene, and foiintl that he was well 
acquainted with the actor who had just precipitatdjT quitted the stage, 
“ It is so like Mr. Richards,” said he^ “he i* all heart; when next you 
meet, receive him kindly, for he feels all that he *profesaes, or fancies 
that he feels it, which amounts to much the same thing : his feelings 
are skin deep ; they are aroused by anything or nothing ; and never 
last long ; hut still, poor man, he has the best heart in the w^orld.” 

I soon had frequent meetings with my quhndum schoolfellow, Snd 
what 1 saw of the man very soon recalled vividly to my recollectioj^the 
boy whom T had so entirely forgotten. His father’s wealth had insured 
him independence without the necessity of choosing a profession ; but to 
increase his income he had very recently taken a step which had nearly 
reduced him to beggary. He had advanced » very large sum to an 
individual on usurious and mosti exorbitant interest; the borrower had 
absconded, and the illegality of the transaction had left the lender with- 
out a chance •of redress. His cdhstant topic was the ingratitude of his 
friend ; not one word was said about the pecuniary advantage which he 
was himself to have ^rived from the transaction ; the tale he told w'as one 
of disinterested friendship on the one side, and of calculating cruelty on 
the other; of money generously advanced, and the repayment fraudu- 
lently evaded ; and then the disapjminted usurer would twinkle his wet 
eyes, and peo])le, who knew nothing about the real state of the case, 
pitied tlio poor Pylades, who had been so ungenerously treated by a 
runaway Orestes. 

He liad a w'ifc and several cbildrcn, of wbom^nc always spoke with 
conjugal and pargntal fondness; he would, even on the commonest 
occasions, and wdtli the most unintciested acquaintance, talk himself 
into a paroxym of uxorious tenderness, and cry about nothing. To me 
it seemed an anomaly that the same man sliould thouglitlessly at tlie 
card tal)lc, and elsewhere, lavish the money which might have rendered 
Mrs. Richards and the little ones comfortable; and often did they 
experience tlie most distressing privations, and encounter difficulties 
brougiit upon them solely by his want of thought. At the time of his 
wife’s eonlinement, she has seen him hurried off to a prison, and after 
her rcco\ery the whole family have for months inhabited a garret, Mis. 
Richaids pei force etiacting the parrt of maid of all work ; and not once 
only did all this hapfien ; once it might really have been the result of 
waul of thoimht; but it occurred again and again, and to me the con- 
duct of Mr. Richards a}>peared utterly unfeeling'and hecwlless'. 

“ Heartless ! ” said somebody to whom I liad ventured to express 
this opinion ; “ heartless ! oh you WTong him, poor fellow ; he is all 
hcart.^^ 

7’his appeared to he everybody’s opinion, and I began to he persiiadlal 
that what everybody said must be true; particularly a.s Mr. Richards 
sought me out with jicrseveriiig assiduity, and was perpetually doing 
deeds that certainly carried the ajipearancc of cxtraordinai’y good 
nature. * 

He was in a state of nervous excitement until he had teased me into 
employing all his own tradespeople; fic apjieared to be ([uik; as intimate 
with his baker and liis baker’s wufe as he was, or as he affected to he, 
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•with me ; and had liis butcher been, like myself, his schoolfellow, he 
could not have e^yinced a wanner interest in his welfare. Now oil this 
anxiety to bring custom to the shops of particular tradespeople was 
called good natiH‘e, the emanation of his particularly good heart ; I 
must confess that when t .net with bad joints, and tough morsels, and 
fared infinitely worse than I had done More I changed butchers, I 
could not but suspect that a desire to render himself of importance, and 
the fidgetiness of a busybody, were the real sources of his apparently 
benevolent actions. The man who has nothing to do is ever sure to 
niakejnucli ado about nothing; and thus it was that Tom Richards 
spent his life in legislating foi^other people’s establishments, calculating 
the consumption in their kitchens, and maintaining the virtues and 
vices of their domestics. 

For my own part, however, though I could not endure his invariably 
calling me “ Dicky Jokcs in all societies, and in the loudest key, I 
began to think more favourably of him; and having lived so long in a 
distant country where the habits of life are so dissimilar to those of 
England, an assistant overseer of my ^?^eekly bills was not" so disadvan- 
tageous as it might have been to others; I therefore became Mr. 
Richards’s plaything ; and how he could have p^sed liis time before 
my ariival is more than I can guess. 

He one day found me grumbling over a very ill-dressed curry which 
my cook, wlio certainly, take her tor all in all, was not a bad one, had 
sent me up for my tiffin. What odd names do people give to their mid- 
day meal ! The English word luncheon is bad enough ; the French 
(joLitc is infinitely worse ; and as for the Indian tiffin, I never 
could endure it. ^ 

“ If you are going to part with your cook,” said my visitor, “ I can 
recommend you a ])erfect treasure— such a servant — I would take her 
myself, only mine is a treasure too.; but I know that the one who is 
going to leave her place is the besfr creature in the world.” 

Hearing these words while I was masticating an unpalatable mouth- 
ful, I was instigated to the immediate discharge of my really very toler- 
able cook ; and that very evening a respectable looking young girl was 
insLalled in her place. Words cannot describe the dinners which 
were set before me; soup, fish, flesh, and fowl were alike detestable; 
and at the end of a week, I summoned before me the oticiuler. After 
briefly enumerating her delinquencies, I paused foi a reply, and to my 
astonishment, the girl answered, — 

“ Law, Sir, I never professes to be no cook.” 

“No cook !”« said I,*‘iu what capacity did you live with your late 
master ?” 

“ As nursery maid, if you please, Sir.” 

“ Nursery inaid !” said I, “ Were you never a cook licfore ?” 

“ No, Sir, never she answered with a curtsey, “ except once that I 
liel])ecl in the kitchen when Dorotliy scalded lier foot.” 

“ Then what on earth made you come to me ?” 

“ Wliy, Sir,” said tlie girl, “ Mr. Richards, you knows, is such a kind 
genth'inan, and has such a godfl heart, and hearing I was out of place, 
he came and said I could but try.” 

“ Try I*’ sjjid I iii a fury, “it’s well you didn’t poison me;” and the 
poor experimentalist was immediately sent about lier business. Mr. 
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Richarcls I am sure thought me a brute, when I ’^cry^nccremoniously 
upbraided him for the inconvenience which he had caused me. 

“ My heart,” said he, with a moistened eye, “ always impels me to 
do a land action; those who coldly calculate are,lnore fit for tills 
world.” • * • 

“A kind action!” I exclaimed, and to whomVas your kindness 
shown ? To the cook who lost her place principally at your instiga- 
tion ? To the nursery maid who is now just where I found her, out of 
place ? or to me, — to me who have lost a very tolerable cook, and who 
am now without a servant?” • 

Mr. Richards prcvssed my hand, and said he would immediately s*nd 
me a paragon of culinary talent ; but I coldly thanked him, and said, 
that for the present I would dispense with his services, and I am sure 
he left me congratulating himself that, at all events, his heart was in- 
finitely w'armer and better than mine. • 

Here the exceeding warmth o4 our intimacy ended ; but he by no 
means learnt wisdom from the failure of his experiment on me. To 
one neighbourjiifc shortly afterwards jrecomro ended a footman out of 
place as a pcrsSfT qualified to take care of horses ; and the “ groom of 
the chambers” being utterly unfit to act as “Master of the Horse,” 
the gentleman’s stud suffered materially. 

To a friend who wanted to purchase a four-wheeled carriage, he 
strongly recommended one which another friend, for the best of all 
possible reasons, wished to get rid of, and, at the end of a month, the 
purchaser lay extended in the mud on the king’s highway, the half- 
rot ten phaeton having fallen to pieces. 

Though I cannot pretend to possess a heart at ail to be compared to 
Tom Richards’s, still I am not of an unforgiving disposition ; and after 
a time we began to r?new our former intercourse. There was one cir- 
cumstance, indeed, which induced me to seek his house much oftencr 
than I should otherwise have done : a young lady was now domesticated 
with him, a lady of very great beauty, and M^ry fascinating manners. 
The lady’s face wns full of expression, ami there was at times a sort of 
something (which 1 believe a poet would have called lighbnng) in her 
eyes, which almost startled me : but, at other times a ])eiisivc melan- 
choly pervaded her countenance ; and, as she condescended to seem 
])articularly jiartial to my society, no one could feel surprised tliat a 
middle-aged bachelor, dike myself, should lose his heart. We daily 
met; and it began to .bo an understood thing in ClKltenham, that Mr. 
Richards’s friend, Miss Milldew, was shortly to become Mrs. Richard 
Jones. • • 

Torn Richards was eloquent in his praises of tlic lady, and I began 
to think myself an uncommonly happy man. 

Fortunately for me, my happwes.^, such as it was, was ])rcmaturely 
nipped in the bud, by the arrival of one of my oldest friends, who hap- 
pened to have met Miss Milldew before, and wdio knew bc»- history. 

I will briefly state, that the poor young lady had eloped from a board- 
ing-school some years before, and had resided for some luonths with an 
nnprinci])led man, who had subsequently deserted without marrying 
her. But I must add in her defence, that she had always been the 
victim of hereditary madness, and was obliged, periodically, I 0 submit 
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to strict ronfinefiient, and the severest discipline* Here was a pretty 
})ieoe of business,! My breaking off my proposed connexion with this 
unfortunate woman Voulff jnevitahly bring on a fit of insanity, afliS very 
probably an aggrlwated one! yet, what was I to do? An unpardon- 
able concealment had be'en practised towards me; and now that the dis- 
covery was made, our marriage w'as not to be thought of. I made im- 
mediate piseparations for leaving the place, and then sent for Mr, 
Richards, who I was quite convinced had been aware of every circum- 
stance, while he bad permitted me to commit myself with his most un- 
fortunate guest. ' 

Q.^he moment the culprit entered the room and saw my corded trunks, 
the truth flashed upon his mind, and not knowing exactly what to say, 
he hurst into a fit of (to him) ever-ready tears, and hid his face (as 
well he might) in his pocket-handkerchief, 

“,Poor girl sobbed he, “ my feelings wc^ild not allow me to betray 
her ; and, besides, you might iievei^ have found out — and you might 
both have been so happy ; oh, what a cold-hearted world it is! What 
gossiping person could have told ^you^’^ j|||k 

“ Silence, Sir said 1, in a voice that made him stm ; *‘The friend 
who told me only did a friend’s duty,'— I leave you the task of revealing 
to the lady the disappointment and mortification in which you have 
involved her.** 

Oh,*’ said Tom Richards, you little know me, I am all heart !** 

“A good heart,** I replied, ‘‘is a good thing, but pray, bear tliis in 
mind, — those who act from impulse, may, at the moment, appear to do 
very good-natured tilings, yet disagreeable results may afterwards prove 
that a little cool d<diberation w^ould have been better : however good 
your heai't may be, be assured that it requires a good judgment to 
guide it.” T. H. B. 


SONNET. 

To Spring. 

Once more, delightful and soul-stirring Spring ! 
Thou com’st and earnest with thee smdes and joy : 
With nought lliy pleasing features to. destroy, 

But fraught with all to make a poet sing. 

Ofi ! who would not thy lovely form caress ? 

And wlio would mourn to see thee tinge the plains, 
Or shut his ear against the moving strains 
Of mounting lark or heart-sick shepherdess ? 

Thy breath is sweet, oh Spring ! and thy fair brow 
Around is girt with gladness : and thine eye 
Beams peace about the bosom of that sky 
Which hangs its airy cov’ring o’er me now ; 

And thou art welcome, Spring! but thy return 
Gildeth the grave of one whom I must mourn. 
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DE BERANQER — THE POET OF IRANCE- 

Ay, the Poet of France— we give him but the j:itle tm'has fairly won^ 
no man more truly a poet— none more fg,ith fully or mdre unfortunately the 
Poet of his own countrymen. His name, like some familiar ballad, an 
echo of the national voice ; his wit everywhere dazzling ; his beauty — pure, 
lofty, and full of love -everywhere felt; his power — yet more powerfully 
acknowledged ; and himself — in prison, in exile, aud, ^we will venture to 
predict, too, in the grave - a dweller in the national heart I 

No Poet of the Gay I.and —where freedom, like the heathen Jupiter, is 
for ever changing her voice and form, and ifattled for in some new gufte ; 
where men, as years whiten their hairs, are fighting time for a Consul, 
one time for an Emperor, and another for a King— has ever so well under- 
stood the natures, and entered into the sympathies of the French people ; 
neitlier do we remember a modern author in anyJand whose muse has 
been so nobly, so changefully, and^yet so correctly lyrical. The songs of 
Berangcr, indeed, are not mei-cly fitted for his nation, but they are, in fact, 
types of the national character itjjelf — now inspirited with the voice of 
liberty — now wkrmed with the earnestness of love -to-day flashing with 
satire and wit — to-morrow captivating with beauty — here calling lor a 
battle— there only for a bottle— at once as ready for the one as for the other 
— now tipsy as the bacchant — now sober as the friend ; but always and 
suddenly changing in its shapes and colours like a chameleon— or a dolphin 
—or the metamorphoses of that still more poetic fish who, in days of 
Roman license, wrote the ** Art of Love.’* 

It will not certainly be doubted that the most facile way of holding 
converse with a community by means of poetry is through the medium of 
the lyric muse. Nothing catches more than a song-^iiothing familiarizes 
more tjian a ballad— and both derive a delightful assistance from the 
spells with which mysic thralls the senses and charms the heart. But if 
there be one land where the song and ballad are more familiar and more 
felt than in another, it is Pi’ancc. Hei^ people, with the Allonsy enfam 
de la Patne I upon their lips, can sing away a throne or demolish a prison ; 
with a song they rejoice— with a song they mourn — with a song they get 
in liquor or in love ; and that song-honour go to their taste and judgment 
with the fact— is now, and for the last few years has been, usually a com- 
position by the simple-minded, enthusiastic, talented, but long-suffering 
Do B(Tanger ! And how plentifully has he supplied them with themes for 
all their moods and meditations ! Who is there in France — and we mean 
all France, not the highly-educated alone — that has not laughed, ay, and 
wept too, with this brif^h’t poet? He has, we verily believe, a song for 
every sympathy of the human heart, which cannot be read, still less heard, 
without striking the chord by which that sympathy is roused. Shakspeare 
alone, bcsitles, does this in his own noble poetry;* and B(!y*anger might 
almost be called the Shakspear^ of lyric verse, on account of the mighty 
versatility of his genius, and his power over the emotions ol mankind. 
That he has become popular not in France alone, but even among the 
lovers of French literature in this country, vouches not less the celebrity 
of the poet, than that he is an object of interest to all who admire or mov# 
in that now wide circle of “ Belles-Lettres’’ which daily spreads and 
enlarges with a celerity not unlike that of the ring which forms itself from 
the bubble that has burst upon the lake. In the spirit of our own admira- 
tion, and with a view to make our readers in s«me faint measure acquainted 
with the writings of De Beranger, we shall intersect a brief sketch ot his 
career with a few translations from his b^lads— A m who, living in honour 
now, is sure of living in fame and memory after death ! • ^ 

De Bcranger has an aristocracy in his name which does not belong 
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either to his bii^h (k pedigree. His family was altogether of humble 
origin ; lus father, a xnaji in very poor circumstances, and whose fortunes, 
alter but one prosperous fluctuation, relapsed into a state of absolute dis- 
tre*ss little short of destitution. But De Bferanger was born to be a patriot 
and not a peer, and- in or\e of his lively and keenly-satirical songs, he con- 
trives to laugh at own «humili^" of birth ; and yet to laugh through a 
moral whose whole *force he points in favour of the popular doctrine, that 
he who springs from the people has the noblest ancestry. In 1815 we find 
him writing : — 

“ Ehtiuoil^j’apprends que Ton critique 
Le 0(9 qui precede mon nom ! 

q Etes-vous de rroblesse antique ? 

Moi, noble ? oh ! vraiment, messieurs, nom. 

Noif, d’aucune chevalerie 
Je n’ai le brevet sur velin, 

Je ne sais qu’aimer ma patrie. . . (bis.) 

Je suis^^vilain et tr^s-vilain. . .(bis.) 

Je suis viiain,* 

Vilain, vilain. 

«• 

“ Eh ! What ! I fear^some critic’s tongue 
The De before my name may try ! 

Are you from the ancient nobles sprung ? 

Me noble — no, good faith, not I ! 

Of Chivalry I’m not the man 
Long vellum pedigree to show, 

To love my country s all I can ! 

I'm very low ! I’m very low ! 

Yes, very low ! 

" Ay, very low 

And yet it is curious to see in what school he first learnt to love his 
country. He was born in Paris in 1780, in time, as ’events have proved, 
to grow up— and old too — in the midst of revolutions ; but about the 
time of his emerging into young Jjoyhood, there was founded in Peronne, 
in Picardy, a sort of preparatory school based upon the principles of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, and, by one of the chances by which a child of genius 
has often fallen in the way of an education which his own parents could 
not have given him, he had the fortune to be sent to this school by some 
relative— an aunt, we believe — who in this same town or village of Peronne 
followed, in a small way, the calling of an innkeeper. It would seem that 
the conduct of the academy in question was somewhat on the plan of a 
mimic, demi-military, dcmi-civil Canton, having a yoice in the legislation 
of the land. The boys were impressed by the philosophy of Rousseau 
with all the dignity of citizenship ; and this sort of free system of educa- 
tion was even carried, so far, that they were sometimes allowed to address, 
in deputatiofi, upon political subjects, some of the Rulers of the First 
Revolution. Beranger is said to have b^en always a busy leader upon 
these occasions ; but how different his puerile efforts in such a sphere, to 
the part which he has since taken by means of his powerful poems, not 
only in the great republican change which has taken place in the opinions 
of his countrymen, but in that throne-levelling revolution which bears the 
memorable title of the “ Three Days !” To show how much, even in his 
own opinion, his writings have contributed towards disseminating a spirit 
of liberty and the broad doptrines of independence which now exist in 
France, we might quote the last song in his last volume published in 1833, 
in which he renounces the muse, and bids a beautiful farewell to further 
song-writing. *■ 

Pvery line of this farewell ballad is affecting and beautiful — but in its 
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beauty \igorous too — and fraught with something liktf a glprious conscious- 
ness on the part of De Btranger of his own influence over his hearer’s 
emotions and his country’s heart. How strongly feeling^s thus developed 
in the stanza on the throne — 

• ^ 

“ For every shot upon its velvet shield • ^ ’ 

How much of powder mustthy mu5fe hav^ made ! ” 

In another line, how^ever, where he speaks of his age and griefs, 

** Deep furrow’d my bald brow,” 

he brings back to our memory the struggling career which he has had to 
follow, and the persecutions and imprisonmenf to which he has been 
exposed. • # 

His early life, principally on account of his poverty, was one of hardship 
and labour, although in that temporary accession to tiis father’s fortunes 
to which we before alluded, he was placed for a time in a position of com- 

f iarative ease. Previous to this period, however, and at the age of fourteen, 
ic w as — as if Fortune intended to throw him in th? w'ay of literary occu- 
pation — apprenticed to the printer laisney ; and the quaint reason which 
he gives us for relishing his trade is, that it had once been the calling of 
the great Amurican philosopher, ^hos« principles he has ever since so 
faithfully admired. 

His first outset into life, however, partook little of the political charac- 
ter of his times ; and when we refer to the strong and earnest tone of his 
politics, as displayed in his vigorous republican songs, we are almost sur- 
prised to find that a literary, much more than a public, life was the object 
of his ambition ; and that had he followed his own taste, his compositions 
would have been less often lyrical than lofty or comic, he having a decided 
predilection for the dramatic muse. True, the literature of the times was 
such as to lead him that way ; but then also their pc^itics had still more 
])Owerful inducements, and unless his personal disadvantages affected his 
choice, we are at a loss to account for the turn which his early disposition 
had taken. * 

His pursuits, liow'ever, such as they were, appear to have been totally 
unsuccessful, even up to so late a pcrio(>as the year 1803, when he packed 
up his youthful effusions in a bundle, and sent them — much against the 
w orkings of his republican spirit — in search of a patron. The person upon 
whom he fixed was Lucien Buonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, then 
First Consul ; and the patronage which his application obtained him 
turned the tide of his fortunes into a fair channel. In short, he assigned 
to him his pension as a Member of the Institute ; it was giving him an 
income at once. 

De Bcranger, still iiii^er the impulse of gratitude for this act of generosity 
on the pail of Lucien Quonaparte, dedicates to him the last volume of his 
songs, and towards tfie end of his letter to his patron, says, “ The memory 
of my benefactor will follow me even to the tomb; witness the tears 
whicli even now I shed, after a lapse of thirty yeaVs, wheif I look back 
upon the day— a thousand times blessed — in which, assured of such pro- 
tection, I fancied I had won from Providence itself a promise of happiness 
and glory.” 

To this grateful feeling is probably in some measure to be attributed 
the high and enduring attachment everywhere visible throughout lus 
verses to the name and memory of Nai'^oleon, bursting forth at intervals 
like a flash of lightning in his vigorous political ballads, and gleaming 
with a milder light amid the softer effusions of his muse. An instance of 
the latter kind of allusion occurs in his very celebrated, but, if we mistake 
jjot, never hitherto translated song of “ I^e Vteux Caporal," where the 
circumstance of his having served “ Le Srand Hornme" is touqjungly put 

f 
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forward as a far palliation to some subsequent crime —an unforgotten 
glory, which the old soldier fancies should have rescued him from death, 
Of this “ Old Coi’poral we add a humble imitation 

\ The Old Corporal, (1829.) 

f ® 

“ Witji shoiAder’d aims and charg'd fusil, 

On, giillant comrades, on go you ; 

I've still my pipe and your good-will, 

Come, give me now my last adieu I 
To grow so old I have done ill ; 

fiut you, who fame have yet to reap,— 

I was your fatj^er in the drill,— 

Soldiers, pace keep ! 

, Nay, do not weep,— 

No, do not weep ! 

March on— pace keep,— 

Pace ke(*p— pace keep— pace keep— pace keep ! 

II. * 

“ For a proud officer’s affront, 

1 w'ound him— he is* cured— they try, • 

Condemn me, as it is their wont, 

And the Old Corporal must die. 

Ey taunt and temper hurried on, 

My sword would from its scabbard leap 
But, then, I’ve served Napoleon ! 

Comrades, pace keep ! 

Nay, do not weep— 

No, do not weep ! 

* March on— pace keep,— 

Pace kegp— pace keep— pace keep— pace keep ! 

III. « 

“ Soldiers I an arm or leg you’ll sell 
To win a cross, *not often wore: 

Mine, in those wafs, I fought for well, 

When we drove all the kings before. 

We diank— I told of battle-plains — 

You paid, and deem'd the story cheap ; 

The glory now alone remains ! 

Comrades, pace keep ! 

Nay, do not weep— 

No, do not weep ! 

Marcli on— pte keep, — 

Pace kcep~])ace keep— pace keep-^pSice keep 

IV. 

Robert,— from my own village fair,— 

Return thee, child, and tend thy fold. 

Stay, view those shady gardens there, 

More April flowers our Cantons hold ! 

Oft in our w^oods— with dew still wet— 

Unnestling birds, I’d run and leap. 

Good God ! my mother liveth yet ! 

Comrades, pace keep I 
Nay, jio not weep— 

Oh, do not weep ! 

March on — ^pace keep — 

• Pace keep— pace Ifeep— pace keep— pace keep ! 
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V. * 

** Wlio yonder sobs and looks so hard ? 

Ah I ’lis the drummer’s widow poor.i 
In Russia— in the rearward guard— 

All day and night her boy I boi^‘, 

Else father, wife, and cliild, aw£iy • 

Had stay’d beneath the snow to sleep ; 

She’s going for my soul to pray. 

Comrades, pace keep ! 

Nay, do not weep — 

No, do not w’eep ! • 

March on— pace kecT^ — 

Pace keep— pace keep— pace keep— pace keep ! 

VI. • 

“ Zounds ! but my pipe’s gone out apace ; 

Hah, no! — not yet— come on, all's right. 

We’re now within the allotted spaefi ; 

There ! with no Wandage hide my sight ! 

My friends I would not tire with pain ; 

• Above all, do notfdra*v too low ; 

And may God lead you home again ! 

There, comrades, go ! 

N ay, do not weep — 

No, do not weep ! 

March on— pace keep ! 

Pace keep— pace keep — pace keep — pace keep ! 

Without music, it is almost impossible to appreciate the extreme beauty 
of tills lyric, but it is a song to stir the waters in the well of the heaj^j 
and when coupled with scenic illustration, the Frencii people can neithi# 
see, nor sing it, and not weep ! • 

De Heranger always put the highest faith in his political efforts ; he 
held them to be his best and most effective compositions, and although 
some critics, and some of his own best friends too, have thought otherwise, 
we are strondy inclined lo agree with tje ])oct himself Wo are quite free 
to acknowledge, that, besides political energy, there lie within the depths 
of ills genius a profound and eloquent spirit of pure poetry — that he has 
the loftiest tone of imagination subdued by an affecting tenderness and 
touching, speaking beauty— and that his powers are enlivened with the 
most ])layful gaiety, and sometimes the wildest joy ; but there is ever a 
vein of political feeling dwelling in the spirit of liberty, which he almost 
identifies w'ilh his own, that deepens the shadow of his song. Like a 
tlieatre equally devotefl to Thalia and Melpomene, it exhibits itself in two 
forms— now laughingly, contemptuously, grimly satirical — now earnest, 
powerful, energetic, vigorous, and deep. Of both these styles we have be- 
foie us two, successful instances, which we shall at once adduce to our 
refid(‘i's in support of our opinion, that Dc Bf*ranger — capable and great as 
he is in (wery style of lyric poetry — is not only more clever, but more in 
the element of his own mind and heart— when he exerts his powers on a 
political event. We give as our first example that spirited poem which 
he first published in the “ Times” newspaper in this countryi against th€ 
reigning Monarch of France, under the title of 

The Muzzled Lion! 

I. 

“ When late the people’s Lion rose* and broke 
A bloody sceptre, at the Louvre’s gate. 

From earth fair Freedom’s vtJice of thunder spoke, ^ 

And Heaven open d at the cry elate ! * ^ 
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Thep shdrn of hope— amid thj? din of arms, 

On tottering thrones I saw kings pale with fear ! 
Be sHeift, earth ! Kings, still your vain alarms ! 

Poor Lion— NOW a muzzle thou must wear ! 

• \ ^ 

“ King ofcthe Bastile, say— dost thou not see, 

Cringing towards thee now, the crown’d deceit ? 
Bowing to keep his kin enthroned— to thee, 

Kissing thy mane and crouching at thy feet, 

Thy liuaible slave ! the Judas tongue prepares, 
Ingrate ! (Teceitfiil honey for thine ear ; 

Thus Giles betrays and Philippe's flattering snares,— 
Poor Lion— now a muzzle thou must wear ! 

III. 

“ Behind him come (a curse upon our soil*) 

Of courtiers all his own familiar band ; 

They of thy victory seize the glorious spoil, 

And thy green laurel fadeth in their hand. 

Belbre our tyrants’ swords— (unhappy we)— 

Quick doth our sun 6f Freedom disappear ; 

Alas for France ! the ‘ Doctrinaires’ I see, 

Poor Lion— now a muzzle thou must wear ! 

IV. 

Within their maze of metaphysic love, 

Reason is lost and principle o’erthrown, 

Revived the black decrees, once known beforet; 

How is their secret despotism known ? 

And these they hang— brave Lion, lord, and liege, 

On thy^ieroic mane — Ha! dost thou fear? 

Seekest thou tuts ? canst brook the state of siege ? 
Poor Lion— a muzzle thou must wear I 


V. 

“ Like a bright dream thlin art thou ever gone, 

Oh Liberty— to heart and song so dear? 

Perier is governor, and France undone— 

The yoke of dwarfs a giant people bear ! 

Condemn, strike, insult, and assail thee quick, 
Guisqiiet, Lobau, and Seguien, do and dare ; 

Viennet hurls at thee the ass’s kick ; * 

Poor Lion— dost thou not a muzzle wear ? 

vr: 

** Castilian — Tartar— be no more afraid, ' ® 

Small care need you for man on France’s soil ; 

He only ac^s a miser’s cause to aid, 

Of right a royal orphan to despoil ! 

For this ill-doing have you seen us sloop 
To shed in Paris blood and burning tear ; 

Heroic Pole— brave Belgian— die and droop ; 

Our Lion — doth he not a muzzle wear? 

VII. 

“ T in these crimes have no accomplice been— 

You, Frenchmen, have my verses ne'er betray’d — 

Fifteen long years ray unchain’d muse have seen 
Most triumphing where low injustice laid ! 


* Varied from the original. 


f Lc Code Noir. 
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/ Children, to you I leave my lute and strain { 

J' To die, bow’d down by grief 1 cannot bear * 

Alas ! if ere our sun should rise again, ^ / 

See that your Lion doth no muzzle wear I * 

VIII. 

“ If, as 'tis said, France owns to sovereigrr pow^ r. 

Near Scotland’s lakes there tlwells, in boyish prime, 

A child !-“Recall him at some future hour ; 

Bring him alone I he only knows no crime. 

Soon may all France bow to his sceptre’s sway ; 

May he long ere the flight of twenty years,* 

On to her frontiers proudly march away* 

Leading a Lion that no muzzle *vears !” # 

In this last verse is contained the only exception we can find in all the 
songs of Bcrenger to the hatred which he has ever exhibited towards 
the family of Charles Dix, only exceeded, as it would now seem, by that 
which has emulated his Bellona-like muse in the abovj fierce charge upon 
Louis Philippe. Upon perusing such verses as these, and taking them as 
a standard of the splendid serious political songs of Bcrenger, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that he was the victim of state prosecutions. Accord- 
ingly, we find him, on the lOth of December, 1828, condemned to nine 
months' imprisonrnent, (a period synonymous with that* whiicli Messrs. 
Grant and Bell sutfered in this country,) and a fine of 10,000 francs ; and 
this, he says in one of his songs, was 

“ Pour fait (Tout rage aux enfam d Henri Quatre.' 

He was also condemned for an attack upon public morals, and it must be 
confessed that some of his songs partake of a licentious character, althougli, 
considering what is permitted in France as compared with what would be 
endured in England, w^e do not find them worse than some of the elfu&ions 
of Anacreon Moore. His song, entitled the “ Coronatkin of Charles the 
Simple,” was the primary cause of his condemnation f and it is curious 
enough, in these days of civilization, to find a sort of soothsayer in one of 
the principal churches ofVaris, foretelling that the punishments inflicted on 
him here were nothing to those which he was destined to endure in hell ! 
De Bcrenger had been previously imprisoned on another count, and had 
passed in Saint Pelugie the carnival of the year 1832. 

These confinements, of course, strengthened the natural bias of his mind, 
and assisted his own fierce republicanism in making him a hater of kings. 

De Bcrangcr, in his progress to his present fame, has won and enjoyed 
the friendsliip of most of the illustrious men whom France has produced 
of late >ears — Lafitte, La Fayette, Manuel, Arnault, Desangiers, Cha- 
teaubriand, and a hundred others— who look upon him with sentiments of 
the highest esteem. It has-been one consequence of tliese intimacies that 
the poet— in the highest degree capable of a noble and warm friendship — 
lias dedicated a very large T3ortion of his Lyrics to these his numerous admir- 
ing companions— so many, indeed, as to have formed in tli^^ir comnosilion a 
separate style, as it were, for them alone. It is therefore only right that w'e 
should afford a specimen of his manner of writing such verses, and we turn 
at once to the very beautiful lines which he addressed to M. Arnault, on the 
occasion of that citizen's departure for exile, when he affectionately cheers 
him with a prospect of return by a comparison to the birds that winter 
puts to flight, which will all return in spring. 

Biros. 

Couplets addressed to A.M, Arnault departing for Exile. 

I. • 

“ Now winter with redoubled frost 

Leaves desolate our roofs and groves, 

The birds on other shores are fost, * 

And thitlier bear their songs and loves ; 
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Bitt in a home more calm and bright 
^ Not long will they inconstant smg ; 

^ The bii’ds That winter puts to flight 
^ '»Will all return in spring. 

It. 

“ Condemn d to Ijear an exile’s lot, — 

‘'And more than them such lot we mourn !— 

Hound from the palace and the cot, 

Would echo once their songs return ; 

Now happy listeners to delight. 

To tranquil valleys let them wing ; 

The birds that winter puts to flight 
Will all feturn in spring. 

III. 

“ Birds destined to this region crowd, 

We envy them their wanderings forth ; 

Already more than one dark cloud 
Rises and frowns -in the far north ; 

Happy, who— but for moments!— might 
Now wend away on agile wing; 

^ ‘The birds that winter puts to flight 
W ill all return in spring. 

IV. 

“ Dispersed the mighty storm that broke, 

Remembering then our evil luck, 

They will return to that old oak 

Which oftentimes the storm hath struck, 

To fertile vales of days more bright 
* And constant they’ll foreboding sing ; 

Tfie birds that winter puts to flight 
Will all return in spring.” 

B^ranger’s personal character is highly creditable to his heart. Hois 
said to be mild, humane, modest, and benevolent. His personal appear- 
ance is diminutive, and in his countenance there is nothing remarkably 
prepossessing or strikingly intellectual — but there is something of his 
quietness of manner indicated in the expression of his face. He had, as 
he tells us in his song, “ A mes Amis devenue ministres,” several a])point- 
ments offered him when his friends came into pow^r, which he declined : 
and his opinions, however republican, have all the semblance of being 
purely and disinterestedly patriotic. He has beat his retreat, too, as a 
chansonnier — but, in that capacity, he can nev'er retire from the estimation 
and affection of the people of France ! The following beautiful lyric, the 
last that we have room to quote, will prove that if he have neither faith 
nor hop€^ he has et least charity. 

The Poor W^oma.n. 

1 . 

“ It snows—it snows— and there, the church before, 

On bended knee a poor old woman prays ; 

’Tis bread alone she asketh at our door. 

As ^mong her rags the north-east Boreas plays. 

Towards the porch of Notre-Dame alone. 

Winter arid summer, see her groping stir — 

For she, poor thing, alas ! is blind as stone ; 

„ Ah ! let our charity be dealt to her ! 
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"• ! 

“ Know you this poor old creature’s former fate ? " 
Emaciate in teatiire— wan in hue — 

The wonder once of little as of great, ^ 

Her songs in ecstacy all Paris threw, , 

Then often with the fresh in years and heart ' ’ 
Or tears or laughter would htr beaufy stir ; 
Then in the dreams of all her charms took part ; 
Ah ! let our charity be dealt to her I 


III. 

“ How many times has she the theatre left 
Pursued by voices earnest, long, and loud ! 

When swifter than her hurrying stieds have swept # 

The deafening cheers of an adoring evowd,^ 

To hand her to the happy car that bore 
Her beauty off— all pleasure to confer, 

How many rivals waited at her door ! * 

Ah ! let our charity be^ealt to her ! 

IV. 

“ When all the arts had wo^en her crowns to wear. 

In what a pompous dwelling did she movcl 
How many crystals, bronzes, columns there 
The gather’d tributes given by love to love 1 
How many faithful poets at her feasts 
Would to all toasts “ her happiness ” prefer ! 

All palaces have got their swallows’ nests ! 

Ah I let our charity be dealt to her 1 

V. 

“ Frightful reverse ! one day with fell disease 

Breaks her sw^et voice— her sight is set' in tears I 
And soon-^alone and poor — upon her knees, 

She begs as I have seen her twenty years ! 

No hand could more benevokyice have spread, 

None with more kindness could more gold confer, 

Than t/iaf she hesitates to hold for bread. 

Ah ! let oui* charity be dealt to her! 

VI. 

Oil grief! oh misery ! doubled is the cold, 

Benumb'd are her old limbs, and stiff the while ; 

Her fingers scarcely can the rosary hold, 

Which but a moment pi^st had made her smile. 

If 'neath spcJi ills her heart— still soft— can raise 
Its food from piety, nor once demur 
To put her faith in Ih’ heaven to which she prays, 

Ah ! let our charity be dealt to her.” " > 

With tliis ballad we, for the present, take leave of our readers; nor 
liave we left ourselves space for any concluding remarks. We have, how- 
ever, inti^oduced to them an amiable and celebrated man of genius ; and if 
the examples we have given of his great and varied powers find favour in^ 
their sight, we shall for the present feel satisfied. 
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ReI'LECTIONS on the first of APRIL. 

And fools rush in.”— P opk. 

“ As if surely knew their sovereign lord was by.*'— Mii.ton. 

HiJiL, April ! hail— and reign. 

Oh ! April L, welcome in frowns or smiles, 

Lord of our isles, 

And ruler o’er all creatures they contain. 

Thou only autocrat,— imperial day, 

Whom little things call’d deys and knights obey; 

Monarch of ^1 that you survey ! 

Loyally let your subject bend the Knee, 

And ofPer a fool’s homage up to thee 
Conjuring all his fellow-fools throughout 
That portion of the globe called civilized, 

To leap, and Ipgh, and shout, 

And dance in idipt-rout,— 

Be-bedlamized ! 

To flock, in folly’s garb, to folly's court, 

And there to thee, their lawful prince, bow down ; 
Chief of the crack-brain d, potentate of sport,— 

The wearer of a crown 

Witli sunstiine burnish’d and with raindrops pearl’d — 
The one sole sovereign worthy of renown, 

April the First, king of the modern world! 

April the First— and last !— there is but one— 

Thou hast no brother, thou art like no brother,— 

I dare Moore's Almanac to show another 
Betw’ixt’che winter's snow and summer sun. 

No ! Fi-aftcis Moore, ])hysician, born of mothei-, 

Will not dispute thy singlenes.s of sway,* 

Thou lone, long day ! 

With the three-hundred and the sixty-flve 
Turns of the earth upbn its axis, found 
lilssential to complete the annual lound. 

What sage will say 

Fresh morns emerge— and that the doctrine’s sound 
And ought to thrive ? 

No man alive. 

What e'er Decembers or Julys appear, 

Or glorious firsts of June^ or firsts of May, 

They are but firsts of April, that's quite plear;— 

Yes ; thou art the whole year. 

I’ve seen, I’m sure, no day through life but thee ; 

Afid thou •alone, I rather hope than fear, 

I e’er shall see. 

All Fools Day ! Shall I owui it ? I was born 
On such a morn,— 

An April-fool Fate made me in my cradle, 

Pretending she'd enrich’d my lucky mouth 
With that rare heritage, a silver spoon, 

Which soon 

Turn'd out, of course, to be a wooden ladle ; 

And bringing empty cups to cure my drowth, 

And leading me, boujd n^rth, exactly south ; 

, And swearing a balloon 

(That only omnibus) would reach the moon ; 
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And so at least for thirtv- years Tve thought-^^ 

As I was taught. * ✓ 

Ah, April No. i — 

A number I have nevef #1cen care of, f / • 

You're perfectly aware of ^ • /• 

All nay affairs — ^you know hol^ J was nursed, 

And how my witleSs zigsag course has run, 

April the Fiist ! 

How long I went, as boys must do, to school* 

And learn'd on system and the sure4ytule • 

To be a fool ; ^ 

How I indited “ poems,’* wild to eeek 

Fame with the Small Unknowns, among the mists 

That veil the bashful tribe, th’Initialists, • 

And lived immortal for at least a week ; 

How too I married, and became M.P. 

For Noodleby — * 

Standing within the SpesikeFs eye so oft 
That I was deem’d his pupil — yet they cough’d ; 

Moreover, hw I broke 
My solemn pledges five weeks old, but spoke 
Or faith witn fundholders, and England's oak : 

And how I drank and dozed my life away. 

And cash’d the best of bills — to serve a friend 
And had the same to pay, 

And fool'd it without end — 

All on the first of April, the fool’s day ! 

Reader, your ear ; 

Nay, blush not for its length — do look at mine ; 

And candidly confess, does my career » 

Differ from thine ? 

Tell me, tWis first of April, have you not 
Found life an April-day from morn to eve — 

A game of never-ending mak^-believe — 

A wild-goose chase from vacant spot to spot, 

A fool’s fit lot ? 

And are you wiser, reader, than the rest ? 

Look, at the best. 

Count up the millions of this wise world, count — 
And of its fools I’ll tell you the amount. 

Nay, men are growing worse — rub, rub your eyes — 
They are, be(jause they thiqk they're growing wise. 
White, red, and black — all colours, all degrees, 

From our sige selves to^our antipodes — 

Are living — ’tis a truth* nor new, nor nice-p ^ 
In a Fool’s Paradise. 

And, Lord ! what pranks just now are being play’d ; 
“ A court of cobblers and a mob of kings " 

Are no imaginings. 

Look on all sides — Whig, Radical, and Tory — 

Each on the other leaning, each afraid— 

And tell me what you think of those queer things 
Term’d patriots,’ and what you mean by “ glory 1" 
Ah, me 1 'tis nothing but an April ^tory— 

A “ glorious victory ” that means defeat— 

A sorry, droll deceit- 

‘ So, on my fellow-fools once moi'fe I call ; 

April the Firsts oh mortals ! come and greet — 

King of us all 1 1 1 

April,-— voh. XLiii. NO. CLxxii, 2 k 
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.THE NEW EniTION OF TRfiMAlNE. 

> .. 

, .WITH A FEW WO§D9 ON ROUSSEAU. 

W E are glad \\ see** piiblio Attention recalled to this hook by the 
appearance of this new and very elegant edition.^ The noble and dig- 
nified lines of Dryden should have been printed on its title page : — 

Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonelyj^eary, wandering travellei’s, 

Is Realbn to the soul:— and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light as here; so Reason's glimmering ray 
Was'^lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

Rut guide- us ^ward to a better day. 

And as those mghtly tapers disappear. 

When day’s bright Lord ascends our hemisphere, 

So pale grows Reason at religion's sight. 

So dies, — and so dissolve^ — in supernatural light. 

Tliis is music pealed from a ^lorious organ ! How^ that last line lingers 
on the ear, before, like the image it presents, it dissolves and fades 
away ! 

Tremaine was written to prove to the doubter the ti’uth and excel- 
leiftc of religion — to turn the philosopliy of theory into the nobler philo- 
sophy of ]iracticc — and to convince the languid and indifferent man of 
the necessity af action. “ Whoever expects a novel,” said Mr. Ward (in 
his first edition), — startling soraew^hat unnecessarily the more lively and 
story-loving of his veaders, — will be disappointed. Variety and incident 
are ecpially wanting^^tlie author had almost said interest, but that his own 
feelings forbade. Yet wdiat can be expected fron» mere domestic occur- 
rences and conversations among three or four individuals attached to one 
another in a remote corner of the kingdom ? Tliere is, however, a his- 
tory of mind as well as of heart, together with a manner of relating it, 
which those wh<j like it at all will not quit. Some of the sulqects, too, 
arc of the very first consequence to the reason and the soul of man ; and 
if it slKudd seem strange that these are mixed up with the history of a 
very sweet passion, and ^Yith one or tw o episodes approaching to down- 
riglit romance ; if poetry and feeling peep out amid tlic gravest and, as 
some may think, the coldest discussions ; this only serves to show that 
reason and love are not such incompatible thing’s as they have been sup- 
posed.” This extract dcscriljes, to a certain extent, the mode in which 
what w e have stated to be the objects of Tremaine are wTOught out in 
the progress of the work. 

Its licro is well sustained. The resources of his sensitive and over- 
refined temper are finely tracked, till they lodge themselves in utter dis- 
gust. Discontent becomes his misery — indifference his misanthropy. 
And the w^orst of all haters of humanity is the indifferent man. Let us 
have a good lover or a good hater. Indifference alone is what we would 
avoid — the true curse of social intercourse— the destroyer of all sympa- 
thy and virtue. 

Tremaine teaches us bow to avoid this, and shows u« what first taught 
him. With this portion of the book,, however, we do not altogether 
agree. ^ There are many olrviously false points in tiie character of 

♦ Colburn’s Modern Novelists : (No. 4,) “ Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement.” 
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Georgina j we ww^d not have had her play eo didaciSc a part ; we 
would not have had her illustrate, with so lofty and re^gv^us a comment, 
Mrs. Peachum’s remark in the Beggar’s Opera— i 

“ By keeping men off, y<y keep tham T' 

Tremaine might have been " kept on,” aird the excelll^nt purpose of hia 
history might have been illustrated with equal force, without certain 
little active demonstrations on the part of this othei-wise charming 
young lady. The image of her own faith and truth, quiet and self- 
relying, would have wTought the spell more powerfully. The divine 
example there, merely *bwned in the heart ajtd consecrated to the ima^* 
utfffoii, would have spoken more exquisite logic. There are fine things, 
nevertheless, in their course of wooing : — when they disagree it is a very 
sweet and most musical discord, and she^peaks now and then for 
, herself very true and delicious words, Womcii talk iiid argue l>est, how- 
ever, when they follow up the idea of what they love immediately before 
them : they should not look back pr gaze forward ; it is only by help of 
tlie present the]^ know^ their own miiulis exactly. We say this with all 
respect, and, in argument, would at all times advise them to trust to what 
they FEEL. That is their best reason, and in that they arc sure to play 
the most successful game. Fortunate gamblers in logic they will then 
be too, for when their stake is deepest they will be most sure of winiri|^. 
Look at the lives and loves of what Mr. Hazlitt has called “the 


prettiest little set of martyrs and confessors on record ” — the women 
of the plays of Shakspeare. 

One cannot avoid, in at all pursuing the train of tj^ought into which 
the love story of Tremaine seduces us, recalling the lycmory of the lover 
in the new Eloisa. It is interesting to mark by what various paths 
genius can travel to purpose. Wc have described that of Tremaine. 
The stoiy of St. Preux works out its obje^ct of good, extracts its soul of 
])lessiug from things evil, by showing, uu the other Jiarid, how the In- 
fidel and the Christian may live in harmony together. Let us not say 
that this can do the bitter wwld no good, or freely and unrelentingly 
condemn the ill-directed genius of Rousseau. 

It was not altogether ill-directed ; —wdiatever the faults of that re- 
markable man may have been, w^hatever his mistakes of evil, we most 
sei ioiifely lielieve that his mere yea^feing after good has done the w orld a 
ne\ei-to-bc-forgutten servee. Trace ba^jk, with thought, to their sources, 
his pride, liis alleged ii:\giiatitude, and his madness, — and you feci this 
with singular impressiveness : deliver yourself up, without thought, to the 
delicious witchery of his sensibility wnd genius, and e\^u ther« it cannot 
be forgotten. 

Let us not be thought going out of our way, in a notice of “ Tl^e Man 
of Refinement,” to introduce this mention of Rousseau. Wherever any- 
thing is said of the victims of refinement, that name should he remem- 
bered. Rousseau sacrificed himself at its altar. Is the reader sur- 
prised to hear this said of the sensual Rousseau ? — his suqirise should 
cease. Rousseau was not sensual in the ordinary acceptation of 
word. He was not voluptuous, ejtcept in so ftr as he longed for the 
love of all that was good and all that was beautiful This longing, 
Avhlch may at least do some service to the •world, was fatal to ligmself. 
It became so sublimated in his breast, that every woman was a cruel* 
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disapjwintmenl to him. ‘‘ From youth to age he went sighing through the 
world, out-doifig <the jest of Diogenes and liis lanteni, seeking some 
unattainable creatare — a Julia, a Clara, or a Sophia — and meeting with 
none but D’EpiiiaVs ejnd D’Houtetots.’’* It is a just and necessary 
restriction of thi^ however, trWdd, that Madame D’Houtetot was in- 
deed something, and might have answered the search of the enthusiast, 
but that she had already found a St. Preux in M. Saint Lambert. 
This was insurmountable, and again threw Rousseau back upon his 
misery. For the distinction lived strongly in him between the idol his 
imagination worsliipped, and the rewards his passion longed for. He 
C^uld not be satisfied with thinking a woman was an angel — she must 
needs be an angej. while he thought her and felt her a woman. In vain 
did Rousseau appeal to Madame D’Houtetot with the more than natural 
eloquence of passion. She d#uld only weep over the hopelessness of a love, 
for which in her ow'ii heart, filled with the image of St. Lambert, she 
felt there would never be the slightest return. And thus was love with 
him turned into hitter pain, and his refinement became his curse. His 
fate, however, would scarcely hr.ve been improved, by m.ceting a Georgina 
instead of a D’Houtetot. 

The story of Rousseau’s general sufferings thoughout his life may be 
traced back, perhaps, to the characteristics of his childhood. “ I was 
tii#l and yielding,” he said, speaking of himself at that period, “ in 
my general conduct, but fiery, proud, unconquerable in my passions.” 
At a more advanced time of life, he illustrated this further. — “ J am con- 
stitutionally bold, and of a timid character.” Compare his life with 
these sayings, and, carry the light of their joint example into such in- 
quiries as are prosecuted in the book before us — •“ Tremaine.” See how 
nature and the w orld are ever playing their game of cross purposes, and 
how often a character intended by the one to be a hero, may be changed 
by the other into a coward. inquiry is a useful one. 

With this we are warned to* leave the character of the citizen of Ge- 
neva. Nothing has been more discussed at various times than lie has 
been, for we are fond of what seems to he a riddle. We love to unravel 
a knotty point, and to study such subtle differences of feeling as may 
call forth at once both our talents and our patience. Let us quit him, 
however, wath a story which admits of no discussion, and wdiich w'c owe 
to M. de Musset. At the very periSl of his life, when lie w^as toiling 
the hardest to earn a subsistence^ observing tht strictest economy down 
to the minutest articles, dividing his daily modicum of small wine into 
equal portions for dinner and supper, and compelled to forego the plea- 
sure of a 'friend dt his table, becau^ it was too scantily supplied, this 
very Rousseau was supporting an aged and infirm aunt in Switzerland. 
Year after year passed w ith varying, but ever pressing fortune, yet her 
remittances never failed. A gentleman, travelling in her neighbourhood 
heard of the circumstance and called upon her. “ What, sir ” (these 
were the very words she used), *^and have you seen my nephew ? Is it 
indeed true that he has no religion ? our clergymen tell me that he is an 
impious man — but how can that be ? It is through his kindness that f 
am now alive. Poor old 'woman as I am, above eighty years old, with- 
out him I should die, alone and not a soul near me, in a garret, of cold 


See an excellent article in the Liberal,” No. II. 
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and hunger.’’ This was mentioned to Rousseau. “It*is a debt,” he 
simply remarked ; “ she took charge of me when an ojphtin.” 

We return a nos moutons^ from our philosopher to^ur novel of phi- 
losophy — for as such Tremaine” hy been wjth /rath classed ; the 
philosophy, we should add, not of theo]^kbut observ^/ibn. It was writ- 
ten to develppe no system of fanciful excellence, but it brought the stores 
of a richly-cultivated mind, and of an observant experience, to bear upon 
a story of real life, fictitious only in narrative, and whose purpose was 
to display 'in practical colouring, and with an antidote beside them, 
many of those dangerous evils which lie too thickfy all around us iij the 
eveiy day world. This is done in no diclfetorial spirit, but with the 
helps of a light and tender narrative, which, while they enliven and in- 
terest the fancy, never derogate in the least from the deeper points 
brought forward for investigation. The theological learning displayed 
•in “ Tremaine ” is remarkably extensive, and yet (hsplayed with a mo- 
dest and unobtrusive effect, which #is to the last degree, emphatic and 
availing. Its graver purposes do not seem to interfere with its lighter 
and more faneifuhcharacteristics ; and while, in its newest gloss of favour, 
some took to it with all the relish of an interesting fiction, others had 
been deeply affected with the importance* of its truth, and were already 
imjiressing its perusal on their friends as the performance of a reli- 
gious duty. This it is, if one may speak in Burke’s ])hra8eology, to 
mitigate philosophers into companions, and compel wisdom to submit to 
the soft collar of social esteem. In our love and liking for tlie one, we 
can appreciate tlie benefits, without the restraints, of tlie other. A bet- 
ter project, with submission be it said, than is in, any of my Lord 
Bolingbroke's moral or philosophical observations. AV e never regretted 
the harsh terms in which Mr. Ward condemns this writer. No man 
has had such over-worthy admirers and such happy admiration as his 
lordship won by the advantages of his pneition, and other shallow and 
imposing means. We will give a speclfnen of Mr. Ward’s mode of 
handling him. — “ Of his boasted learning 1 have already given a hint, 
tbougli 1 mean not to undervalue it : considering his busy life, and the 
headlong passion, described by Chesterfield, with which he gave himself 
up to the most licentious pleasures, as well as to the toils of an ambition 
that was abs(jlutcly insane, his acquirements were astonishing ; but they 
were not all that they appeared. I repeat, I believe he had little or no 
Greek, if only because *he does not rpiote that language; — which he 
would have been too ptoud to have done if he could. His opinion of 
Herodotus, who according to him was a mere story teller, who oven j)ro- 
fessed no object but to amuse, is at variance with the jud^nent of all 
real scholars. But his lordship wa^ great gleaner ; a great and adroit 
retailer of passages which he well knew how to use. His memory (his 
chief gift) made that his own which belonged to other ]>eople. His 
quotations are as often the quotations of quotations as original. He 
sometimes confesses the citation of a philosopher, or a tenet, from tlie 
logic of Port Royal. Cudworth, while he was actually criticising him, 
gave him much, nay most of what he had; ^and old Montaigne not a 
little. Thus, his discoveries were borrowed from preceding navigators; 
and their errors as well as knowledge were alike made his own. Imme- 
diate purpose was every thing. What most annoys us is the waste of 
his acquisitions. Affecting the fine gentleman, and to hold pedantry 
in contempt, he is himself the most sovereign of pedants.’^ This 
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view is remarkably strengthened by a curious pae^age we met with 
the other day in Spencers Anecdotes,*’ — a few words hy Pope, meant 
to be eulogistic W his friend.— ‘*,l)oes Lord Bolingbroke understand 
Hebrew?” he’lttWk^d, ‘*No,’fPope answers, — **but he understands 
that sort o/ZettrrfAjj whatHs tvrit about it.”* This amounts pre- 
cisely to what Mr. Ward says ; — and it is very natural that his lordship 
should have made this “ sort of learning'* carry him a great way. There 
ate two worlds, as Evelyn drily. remarks, the learned and the unlearned; 
and the last tile noble lord and scholar might, perhaps, at all times 
exc^ingly astonish. He would never fail, we are sure, for the want 
of display : he would nevA lose a customer for want of exhibiting* his 
goods. It is no revere comparson to liken him in this respect to the 
very small capitalist, whose wares are always arranged to the best advau- 
in the show-window of his shop, for passers by to admire. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, we cannot help clinging with much 
attachment to the name and fame df my Lord Bolingbroke. One of the 
finest geniuses of modern times, the author of “ Devereux,” would have 
fixed them for ever in our imaginafions, had they not a^iready secured an 
everlasting place there. But this in truth they had already secured. 
Pope is never to be thought of without his friend ; and it is certain, as 
Mr. Ward intimates, that in the midst of such turbulence as an ambition 
almost frantic produced in his life, vacate Uteris^ (to use his favourite 
expression,) and to have addressed himself in seclusion to subjects of such, 
high import to the mind and heart of man, was alone a considerable 

E raise. Besides, there is a great deal that is uncommonly engaging in 
is lordship’s mode of retirement. We like his classical christening of 
Dawley as his “ Fdrm.” We think of Cicero. The affectation of the 
rakes and forks, and other rural emblems painted over it, is not, per- 
haps so pleasant, — but we recover perfect good humour and happy taste 
as our eyes fall on the inscriptmn over the hall,-^“ Saii^ beahis ruris 
honoribus.'* We will not inquire too curiously whether he is indeed 
sufficiently happy.— Look out beyond now into those fields, and see 
what is going on there! There are two persons present: one is 
writing between two hay-cocks, — that is Alexander Pope. The other 
is running after his cart, and viewing a rainy sky with all a farmer’s 
anxiety, — that is Henry St. John, vulgarly called Lord Bolingbroke. 
Ah ! it is impossible not to surrender oneself to the immediate fascina- 
tion of such scenes as these — it would be scarcely wise to seek to be 
dispossessed of the associations which they must lastingly bear. 

May the re-perupal of “ Tremaine” conduct the reader into as many 
pleasant places of thought as it has seduced us. ‘We are very sure 
that its appearance at the present toe, and in its present new and most 
agreeable shaije, may be productive of great good— -of good infinitely 
beyond the temporary gratification of one’s interest or humour, in its 
more ordinary resources as a novel. To those who may not have been 
before acquainted with it, we have, perliAps, said sufficient to pique a 
better feeling than mere curiosity. It is unnecessary to add a single 
word in its behalf to the ipore numerous class of readers who are already 
familiar with its high order of merit, and do not need to be told of its 
exceeding value, as a book of ^frequent reference, — a table-book, in fact, 
of observation and thinking. 


Spence's Anecdotes by Malone, p. 165. 
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A cockney’s SUIIAL SPORIJl.*' 

Guns, horses, dogs, th driver, an j tlie /ild, 
These like me not.— -wA. ^ • 


I WAS lately invited by a French gentleman to pass a few' weeks with liim ^ 
^ his diateau in the Auxerrois, at fifty leagues from Paris. As I am 

fond of the countiy, and Monsieur De V , moreover, being an excellent 

fellow, I did not long hesitate in accepting his invitation. Ah I when T 
profiounced the fatal “ little did I sujipect that, by the utleringa^of 
that one word, I had devoted myself to a week of .biy.er suffering- But 
that the tortures I endured may be fully appreciated, it is necessary 
to state what are my notions of the country, and What my occupations and 
amusements there. , 

The country, then, is a place where, instead of thousands of houses 
rising about us at every turn, only fine is to be seen within a consider- 
able space ; — where the sky is presented in a large, broad, boundless ex- 
panse, instead being retailed out, as it Vere, in long strips of a yard and 
a half wide — where the trees grow naturally and in abuddance — by dozens 
in a clump — and are of a fresh, gay, healthy green, instead of being stuck 
about here and there, sad exiles from their native forests, gasping to re- 
fresh their lanky foons with a puff of air caught from above the chimney- 
tops, smoke-dried, ^n-burnt, and covered with urban dust, Sackcloth 
and ashes of the unhappy mourners ; — where, for flags and pebbles, one 
is provided with the soft and beautiful tessellations of nature ; — where the 
air may be respired without danger of suffocation, — and the rivers run 
clear water instead of mud. This is the country. Its pleasure^are to sit 
still in a quiet room during the early hours of the marning; then to stroll 
forth and ramble abopt, always within sight of the house, avoiding long 
vralks, and the society of all such walkers as compute their pedestrian ex- 
cursions by miles ; then to sit down in some shady place with a book in 
one’s hand, to read, ruminate, or do neitfier; then to take a turn into the 
farm-yard, and look at the fowls, or throw crumbs into the duck-pond ; 
then to walk leisurely to the bridge, lean over the parapet, and watch for 
hours together the leaves, twigs and other light objects floated through 
it by the stream, occasionally spitting into the water— the (iiiintessence of 
rural ease and idleness ! - and so on the livel(Jhg day. These ai‘e my 
notions of the country, and of the pleasures it affords ; and though my late 
excursion has instructed m^, that other pleasures than those 1 have enu- 
merated exist, to me they present no charms ; they are adapted to tastes 
and habits far different^ horn mine. I never loved them ; and now, for the 
sufferings they have recently occasioned me, I hate, loathe, and detest 
them, and cling with increased fondness to my own fii;st ide as^of rural en- 
joyment. Would I had but been allowed the undisturbed indulgence of 
them! 

The evening for our departure arrived. We took the diligence to 
Auxerre. At intervals, during our nocturnal progress, I was saluted with 
a friendly tap on the back, accompanied with the exclamation, pa, • 
mon amif nous nous amuserons, fespere.^^ This brought to ray mind 
pleasant anticipations of my friend’s clumps, his meadows and his silver 
streams. Daylight opened to us the prospect of a delightful country. 
Every now and then a hare scampered across the road, or a partridge 
winged its way through the air. On such occasions Mortsieur De V— — 
would exclaim, “ Vois-tu pa^ mon cher f** his eyes sparkling with ^plight. 
This I attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and partridges, and 
promised myself a plentiful regale of them ; little did I foresee the tor* 
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ments these reptiles were, la occasion me. On our arrival at Auxerre, 
owing to some unusal delays on the i^md, we found we were too late for 
the regular coach fa Vilette, the plaCi^ of our destiujation. “ (Test un petit 
malheur^*^ said n^y^pompanion (a Fi’enchman is so happily constituted that 
he seldom encounters ^ grand ii^dheur) : “ It is but fifteen leagues to 
Vilette, and at nin^ \;jiis tveningm^'ll take the Patache"^ 

Now the Patacfie, though a very commodious travelling-machine, is not 
quite as easy in its movements as a well-built English chariot, nor as a 
post-chaise, nor as a taxed-cart, nor, indeed, as a common English road- 
waggon. It is fi square bpx without springs, fastened flat down upon 
twles, and dragged along upon two heavy, ill-constructed wheels. The 
night was dark; our route lay along a bye-road, not paved but covered 
with large stones, thrown Ibosely and carelessly along it, and our driver 
was half drunk a^d half asleep. We were jolted to the right and to the 
left, backwards, foiwards, bumpe<l up to the roof, and, in heavy rebounds, 
down a^ain upon the hard seat. It was making a toil of a pleasui’e. For 
some time we laughed, or affected to laugh, but at length bur suffer- 
ings grew too real for a jest. We ^ere bruised from head to foot, and 
our situation was not rendered more agreeable by the reflection that it 
w'as without remedy. ‘‘ (Test exclaimed my friend, in the intervals 
between his groans. I did not 'find it so. After five hburs* pulverising, 
at two o’clock in the morning, and having made but little progress on 
our journey, our driver stopped at a miserable village, and resolutely re- 
fused to proceed any farther till daybreak. “ N^importeT said Monsieur 

j)e V , “ that will allow us an hour and a b||f’s rest, et pa sera 

charmantT Charming ! What is there so perversely tormenting as tbe short 
period of unrest thrust upon one in the course of a fatiguing journey ? It 
IS scarcely sufficient to recover one from the state of feverish agitation 
excited by long-continued motion, and which it is necessary to subdue before 
sleep w ill operate, a»d the instant it begins to do so one is cruelly dragged 
forth again. However, anything w-as better than the Palache* I w'as 
lifted out, for I w'as totally deprived of the powea of self-exertion. At 
daybreak I was lifted in again ; and at eleven o’clock of the third day 
after our departure from Paris, ^.we arrived at Vilette. “ And now,” ex- 
claimed my friend, “ Nous nous amuserons /” 

I passed the whole of that day on a sofa, and at night I slept soundly. 
The next morning, after arranging my writing materials on a table, I 
selected a book as my intended companion in my rambles, put pencil 
and paper into ray pocket, that I might secure such bright ideas as I 
doubted not the country would inspire, and went into the breakfast- 
room. A party of ladies and gentlemen, visitors at Vilette, were already 

assembled. The repast ended, this was Monseur De V ’s address to 

me : “ Maintefiaut, man cher, nous nous amuse/ons. You are an Eng- 
lishman, consequently a fine sportsman. You wvll find here^every thing 
you can desire. Fishing-tackle, dogs, guns, horses — par ^xemple, you 
shall ride Hjector wlule you stay — no one here can manage him, but you'll 
soon bring him to reason. AUons / we'll ride to-day. Sacristi/ Hector 
wdll fly with you twelve leagues anjiour! Only remember, that as we 
shall not be equally well mounted, you must keep him in a little, that 
we may not lose the pleasure of your conversation by the way.” Then 
' turning to some others of the party, he said, “ The English are in gene- 
ral better horsemen than we ; il ny a pas de comparaison. Messieurs ; vous 
allez voirP 

.This was an unexpected b]ow\ I wished the earth would open and 
hide me in its deepest recesses. I, who had never in my life caught a 
flounder! I, who had never pulled a trigger to the annoyance of beast 
or bird ! I, who had never performed any very extraordinary equestrian 
feat, suddenly called upon to witch the world with noble horse- 
manship,” and sustain the sporting credit of England !— I, who am the 
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exact ant^lide to Colonel Th n, and statid at opposite poinfs of pre- 

eminence ^ith him ; he bein^ the veiy best sportsman in the world, and I 
the very worst, — a superiority whidi, in each case, lealres competition so 
far behind, that I have sometimes been proud of mine. VNqw it availed me 
nothing. What would I not have for ray hpposite's dexte- 

rity of hand, his precision of eye, hisfalerity cfF foor !, How did 1 envy 
him his power of riding more i^es in a minute than any horse could 
carry him I How did 1 yearn to be^lible, like him, to spit with a ramrod 
a dozen partridges flying, or angle With six hooks upon the same line, and 
simultaneously catch a pike of’ twenty pounds weight with each ! These 
were vain longings, and something was necessary 1o be done» It seemed 
to me that the equestrian honour of England ^was confided to ray keeping, 
anWepended on my exoi-tions that day ; and with the despergite reflection 
that.-at the worst, I should be quits for a broken neck, I went with the rest 
into the court-yard, where the horses were waiting for us. I must here beg 
permission to digress ; for that my readers may fully appreciate the hor- 
. rors of my situation, their attention to my equestrian ^nemoirs is indispen- 
sable. 1 will be as brief as possible.^ 

Till somewhat of an advanced period of my life, learning to ride had 
always appeared to me a superfluous4)art^of education. Putting one foot 
into the stirrup, ’throwing the other across the saddle, apd sitting astride 
it, as I had seen many persons do, seemed to me to be the mere work of 
intuition, common matter of course, as easy and as natural to man as 
walking. Having principally inhabited the capital, horse-ridmg, as a 
thing of necessity, had never once occurred to me. 1 had never considered 
it as a recreation; and my journeys, whether of business or pleasure, I 
had always performed in carriages. Thus I had attained the age of man- 
hood — confirmed manhood, reader I— without ever having mounted a 
horse ; and this, not from any suspicion that I was incompetent to the 
task, nor from any unwillingness to the effort, but simflly, as I have said, 
from never having experienced the absolute necessity so doing. 

■ It happened that I was chosen one of a nunleroiis party to Weybridge, 
in Surrey alas I though but very few years have elapsed since then, how 
are its numbers diminished ! Death has \^en fearfully industrious among 
us; and the few whom he has spared separated from each other, 
some by intervening oceans, others by tlic \Mder gulph formed by the 
decay of friendship, the Withering of atfection.- No matter. On the eve 
of our departure, it was discovered that all the places in the carnages 
would be occupied by ladies : each man, except mjself, was provided with 
a horse, and the important question arose — “ How is P.^ to get there t 
It was soon settled, however, by some one saying. “ Oh I I'll lend him a 
horse and my accepting his proposition, and thanking him for his civi- 
lity, in just the same tot!e of no7icfialance as if he had offered me a place 
in'^a post-chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, concerning the successful 
result of the morrow’s undertaking came across me : 1 had nothing to do 
but get upon a horse, and ride him to Weybridge. • That night I slept 
soundly ; the next morning I rose in a placid state ol mind, ate my break- 
fast as usual, and conducted myself with becoming decency and composure 
till the appointed hour of starting. I was the first at. the place ot ren- 
dezvous. The horse intended for me was led to the door, I walked towards 
it with a steady and firm step, mounted— gallantly, I may say— and, to 
the last, exhibited no signs of emotion. The carriage drove off. In con- 
sequence of some little derangements, a full quarter ol an hour had passed 
before the whole of the cavahy was assembled ; I waited patiently at the 
street-door ; and without pretending to rival Ma Mackeen or young Saun- 
ders I may boast that, during the whole of that time, I kept my seat with 
wonderful tenacity : I sat in a way that mig^t have excited the envy of the 
statue in Don Juan. At length the signal was given lor starting. I advanced 
with the rest, neither ostentatiously taking the front, nor timidly seeking 
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the rear, but in jusi chUnce directed— in ihort, 

rienced rider would have done, who attached no sort of importance to the 
act of sitting across a horse. Our road lay down St. James’s-street (the 
place of meetiij ft )y through the Park, and along the King's-road. Arriving 
opposite the Fafad^*, my compan^ns turned their horses to the right, while 
my horse turned to ttie left.'’ 'j'fhis occasioned a general cry of “ This is 
the way — this is the way and alrea^ I fancied I perceived among them 
signs of distrust in* my equestrian taldnts^ For my own part, I was all 
confidence, and just giving my hdrse*$ head a twitch to the right, I soon 
remedied my fin't error, or rather his, and again became one of the party. 
We proceeded, at a slow walking pace, from the Palace-gate to the en- 
trance of the Stable-yard ; ?nd though I would not be considered as prorte 
t6 boasting, I will say, that for the whole of that distance, I did not^neet 
with the slightest hinderance or accident. By-the-bye, the police ought to 
interfere to prevent milk-women with their pails crossing a street when 
they see a hoi se advancing. A person of this class came directly under my 
horse’s nose, and but for — — , who rode up and caught Jiold of the straj) 
which was fastened about his head/ the careless woman must have been 
knocked down. She was, however,, sufficiently punished by the boys in 
the street, for 1 heard them shopt af^er her, “ Well done, stupid !” “ That’s 
right, Johnny R^iw I’’ On reaching the Stable-yard, my horse, instead of 
following the others, as I imagined he would have done of his own accord, 
walked slowly towards the mansion of the Marquis of Stafford ; but a tug 
to the lelt instantly brought him into the proper direction. I did not re- 
gret this accident, for it served to convince me that I possessed a certain 
degree of power over the animal ; moreover, that I performed 1 he manoeuvre 
with some dexterity, for I observed that the centinels looked at each other 
and smiled. Indeed, I may say that the people on both sides of the way 
stopped to gaze at me as I passed along : a compliment they did not bestow 
on any other of th'e party. In St. JamesVpark — may I mention it without 
incurring the charge of vanity? — a cavalry officer actually stopped his 
horse, and remained for some time looking after me I At Pimlico-gate 
there was a general whispering among my friends, and all, except poor 

R , (now no more I) galloped off. He and I continued our route for 

some time, very leisurely ; and; for my part, I was as much at my ease as 

if seated in an arm-chair. R , every now' and then, cast a glance at 

me, and seemed anxious to speak, yet hem’d and ha’d, and appeared con- 
fused in a way 1 could not then account for. At length ho said, ‘‘ P.* my 
good fellow, we have twenty miles to ride to dinner, and w'e shall never 
get there at this rate.” — “ Well,’* saidT, “ put spurs to your horse.’* — 
“Aye, but-” (with great hesitation) bn\ you?” — “ *Tis all one to 
me.” — “ My dear fellow, I’m— in short 1— I'm d- d sorry to see you on 
horseback.” — To this I replied iTothing ; but, ’tipplying a hearty lash to 
my courser’s flanks, he set off at full speed, Jfd-opting that peculiar one- 
two-three pace which, I have since been informed, is denominated ^canter. 
Why he chose that- in preference to what is called a trot, or a gallop, I 
have never been able satisfactorily to learn; but I was considerably 
obliged to him for the selection ; for though the motion was inconceivably 
rapid, it was, at the same time, pleasant and easy. 1 take it that flying 
must be very like it. He seemed scarcely to touch the ground. The hot- 
houses that decorate the King's- road, the “ Gardeners’ grounds,” the 
“ Prospect-places,” and “ Pleasant-rows,” and “ Paradise-terraces,” were 
no sooner seen than passed — Ihey appeared and vanished ! The rapidity 
of ray progress is not to be described : and had 1 been allowed to proceed, 
I am persuaded I should have been at Weybridge — at least, somewhere or 
other twenty miles off— within the hour. But soon I heard R shout- 

ing after me : “ Stop, stop, fpr the love of heaven, or you’ll break ytuir 

* Bridle is the proper term. Piuntbk’s Dbyxl. 
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neck !’* He overtook me, and entreated me |o return^ af$rtring me it was 
fearful even to behold me. Convinced, as I was, that I should have gone 
on very well in my own, or rather, my horse’s way, hA 4pi>eaTed so se- 
riously uneasy on my account, that I consented to retiu/.. “ Shall I lead 
you— that is, show yoir the way back lo the stable?/ *1 desired only to 
know where it was, and, thanking hifr for hii^sup/*-Jibundant caution, 
took the road towards May-fair ; or, rather, tlie horse took it, for, literally, 
he walked gently back without any effort of mine to guide him ; stand- 
ing still, as if by instinct, when he came to the toll-gate at Hyde-park- 
corner, then turning up one street, down another, novs right, now lelt, 
till he reached his stable. There he stood quietly while I dismounted, 
and when I was fairly off his back, he slowly^turned his head, and cast a 
loote at me. It was a look of quiet, good-natured reproach, for havillg 
cftused him to be dragged from his comfortable warm stable to no i>nr- 
pose. As he walked towards his stall, he looked towards where the 
grooms were assembled, and, by one glance, acquainted them with the 
• whole of my adventures. Their nods and winks asfured mo that he did 
so. I ordered a chaise (a means of lj>comotion I strongly recommend to 
all such as are not accustomed lo horse exercise) and ariived at Wey- 
bridge, in good time for dinner : — iw disinclination to much walking, for 
two or thre^ day.^T afterwards, being the olhly distinct effyet resulling from 
my little expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My late defeat (for in a 
certain degroo it was so) had taught me caution. Instead, therefore, of 
taking a full-gtown horse, I selected a pony for this experiment, doter- 
mining to choose one an inch higlier every day, till I should g-radually 
have acquired the power of managing an animal of the hugest dimensions. 
But I fear it is not in my destiny to excel in equestrian exercises : this 
"teecond attempt was even less successful than the first. In order to give 
fair play to the principle 1 intended to adopt, I choi?fe a pony so small, 
than when I was across him my feet nearly toiichedPlhc ground, and it 
was a moot point whether 1 was riding, or walking with a pony between 
my legs. Scarcely had he tasted the sharp *fresh air of the Dowms when 
he became frisky : he ran, and I ran ; but as he was the swifter of the 
two, he soon (not threw me, but) ran from* under me, leaving me for a few 
seconds standing a-straddle, as if I had been sealed on an invisible horse. 
An attempt to overtake him would have bten useless: so 1 gently 
walked back to town, calculating what it was likely I should have lo pay 
for the lost pony. But what was my surprise, on arriving at his 

owner’s door, I perceived my frisky and unfaiihlm bearer standing close 
at my elbow I Now, tliough wo sometimes speak of horse-laughs, yet 
horses do not laugh ; that is to say, they do not express their sense of the 
ridiculous by that vulgaf convulsion peculiar to man: no, they evince it 
by a subtle and delicate variation of countenance ; and I shall never be- 
lieve otherwise than that at the moment I caught my pony's eye, he was 
enjoying a sly, Shandean, internal chuckle at the awkward situation liis 
flight had left me in, and ray evident confusion at Ins unexpected return. 
Since that time, I have never been able to look a horse in the face with- 
out blushing, from an inexplicable persuasion that the history of my mis- 
adventures in their company has got abroad among them, and serves as a 
standing jest to the whole race. 

The reader may now form some idea of the state of my teelings as J 
approached the court-yard at Viletle, The ladies were specially invited 
to see me ** turn and wind this untameable courser, d la mode Jnolai,s(e, 
In great extremities slight consolations are cvigerly caiignt at. 1 had 
never yet tried to ride in France ! This was not much to be sure ; yet it 
W’lts sufficient to inspire me with the assiyrance that I should come out 
from the ordeal at something less than the cost of a broken neck. The 
very appearance of the animal added to my confidence. It was an im- 
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mense horse, 'iineW propori^'oned, nearly seven feet taJl from the ground 
to the crown of his head, of a dork snuff-colour, with a long, bushy, 
waving fail, ‘aiW a beautiful head of hair boating loosely in the 
morning breezfA I had just put one foot in the stirrup, and was 
preparing to swink myself into fehe saddle, when the intelligent creature 

slowly turned its Xiead^^ and dKiJied at me a look ! There was in 

it more than whole hours of human language ; it was eloquence refined 
into an essence which rendered words unnecessary; its single glance 
spoke plainly of Weybridge and of Brighton Downs I It combined all the 
forms of oratory,, but persuasion and entreaty were its great characteristics. 
There was besides an 'appeal from the animal’s consciousness of his own 
strength to my consciousness of my weakness ; and his mute oration con- 
cluded with an exhortation, that I would spare him the pain of dislodging 
me from his encynnbered loins ; an event w^hich, considering my usual 
and involuntary deference to the will or caprice of my quadrupede com- 
panion, it would be beyond all horse-ean power to avoid. To me, expe- 
rienced in these miiitters, all this was distinctly uttered. I found it would 
be useless to proceed ; so, submittiijg to the necessity of the case, I made 
a start, bent myself double, complained of a violent spasm, and hastily 
returned to my chamber. “ C'est your nn autre jour^' said Monsieur de 

V , as he mqtioned for Hebtor to be led back to the stable ; and the 

equestiian honour of England survived another day. 

An hour or Uyo after the departure of the cavalry, I found myself suffi- 
cienily recfwerpti to quit my room, and sallied forth to enjoy the country 
after my own fashion. I sat dowm first under one clump, then another, 
strolled about the meadow, the farm-yard (taking a long turn to avoid the 
stable), loiteied by the side of a little w'lnding rivulet, betook myself to its 
rustic bridge, and indulged freely in the pontial luxuries I have before 
alluded to; next 1 went to the kitchen ground, watched the operations of 
the gardener, andMrom him learnt the names of various flowers ; also to 
distinguish roots af d plants while growing, such as potatoes, asparagus, 
turnips, carrots, and others ; which I was astonished to find so dittercnt 
from what they appear to be when served up at table. Several fruit-trees, 
loo, he taught me to tell one fr^m another, almost as readily by their forms 
and leaves, as by the inspecticxi of the fruit they bear,— the latter mode 
being so easy and obvious as to satisfy none but the veriest cockney. 
These are the true uses and pleasures of a visit to the country, at least 
they are all T am, or desire to be, acquainted with ; and in the enjoyment 
of them did I pass the hours till dinner time. 

At dinner, many w(5re the expressions of regret at the accident w'hich 
had jn’evented my showing the party the English mode of taming the 
spirit of a high-blooded horse: and impatiently did they look forward 1o 
the morrow, when the exhibition vmight take place. So did not I. In 
what was called the root of the evening— the thermometer, which for part 
of the day had been standing at 94, being then about 83— a walk was pro- 
jiosed. I ^liankect my stars that it was not a ride. After this, the evening 
was spent in the real French fashion. Everybody, old and young, set to 

playing at Coli?i Maillard (blind-man’s-buff) ; then Madame Saint V- 

went to the piano-forte, and accompanied her daughter, Mademoiselle 
Alphonsine, in some pretty French romances ; then everybody jumped up 
to play at puss-in-the-corncr ; then a game at ecarte was proposed, and 
while some were betting and others playing, a duet on the harp and piano- 

* I take the liberty of suggesting, that the terms Mr. P.* uses to describe ihe 
horse are not those currents'll the stable. There it would be said, that the horse 
was bay, brown, or chestnut, of so many hands high, and his beautiful head of hair 
would be simply termed, the mape. “ Floating loosely in the morning breeze,^’ is 
a ver^' 'pretty phrase, but highly inappropriate in matters [of pure joekeyshij). 
— P. D. 
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forte was performed by Mademoiselle Ad^e d} G and her sister Vir- 

giTiie ; then everybbdy got and danced <my spasms came on with 
greater violence than ever) ; then everybody called fo Aifgar and water ; 
and then everybody retired. f j 

I did not sleep well, I suffered an att^k of night- mm*^. In my dreams 
I saw Hector— I was on Brighton Dowpif—at Weyb/(^e. Nags’-heads 
passed in rapid succession before me — centaurs — grotesque exaggerations 
of the horse form — even wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of me, 
joined the terrific procession. As soon as daylight broke I arose, and 

scarcely was I dressed, when Monsieur de V came jnto my room : I 

expected to see Hector walk in after him ; but it*happened that Hector 
was not the subject of his enand. He and tljp other gentlemen were all 

E out a shooting, and were only waiting for me. For me ! IJndei* 
e.nt circumstances, this would have been a dreadful visitation upon 
me; as it was, I considered it as rather a relief. I had never pulled a 
trigger in my life, except occasionally that of a pistol or an old musket, for 
• the mere pleasure of firing them off. “ What tnen thought I, “ it is as 
easy to snoot at an object as to fire ir^the air ; you have but to point yoiii* 
piece at a certain mark and pull the trigger, and, that done, the deuce is 
m it if the shot can't take care of themselves,” A flask of improved double- 
proof gifiipowder*and (spite of my most earnest entreati(;s to the contrary) 
a double-barrelled Manton, with all his latest patent improvements, were 
delivered over to me. Ordinary powder, or an indifferent gun, would have 
furnished me with somewhat of an excuse in the very possible case of my 
failure ; mw^ no chance was left me of concealing or disguising my want 
of skill ; for, notwithstanding my confidence in the facility of the opera- 
tion I was about to perform, I still thought that the dexterity acquired by 
long practice might be of some little advantage. I requested ; I en- 
treated ; I could not think of appropriating to myself the best gun in the 
collection. It was all in vain: I was the only Englishman of the party ; 
the gun had never yet had a fair trial : I was to show^what could be done 
with it, “ and,” added ^Monsieur de V in a whisper, “ I wish to con- 

vince some of my incredulous friends here, that the stories 1 have related 
to them of what I have seen performed i>y English sportsmen are not 
altogether apocryphal.” Finding my sitwation to be without remedy, 1 
loaded my improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton ; and, determined 
to keep certain odds in my favour, took care to put in plenty of shot. “ It 
will be hard,” thought I, ‘‘ if among so many one does not tell.” We 
sallied forth, and presently turned up a whole drove of partridges'’'. I 
hastily presented my piece, and fired in among fllfem at random, pulling 
both triggers at once. I killed nothing, but, to my great surprise and 
satisfaction, lamed three poor devils. This piece of cruelty, however, was 
unintentional, for so far from aiming at such delicate marks as their legs 
or wings, I had no intention of striking, particular, any one of their 
bodies. The effect of this, my first sporting effort, seemed to excite some 
astonishment among my brother sportsmen; and w/j 11 it for it 

astonished me. One person asked me, whether in England it was usual 
to fire among the birds, as I liad done, scarcely allowing them time to rise ? 
and another inquired whether English sportsmen usually fired off both 
barrels at once ? To this I carelessly replied, that “ Some did, and some 
did hot;” and proceeded to reload my patent, improved, double-barrelled * 
Manton. Scarcely had I done this, when a hare was perceived sitting at 
a very short distance : as a matter of politeness it was instantly pointed 
out to me. I levelled my piece and pulled the triggers : it missed fire. 

* Sportsmen do not talk of turning up droves of partridges : they spring co- 
veys. When F. * has occasion to speak of imml^rs of oxen he may with safety use 
the word (//-owes.— F.D. • 
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This was, as ttiey* all «ai<J, malheur ; {of tb«f hlire es<Jap«<l. But even a 
patent, impi-oved Manton will not go off, unless ceitain preparations are 
made to that ebd^the truth is, I had forgotten to prime it ; add to which, 
another little ir^elularity, I had thrust my wadding into the baiTels -before 
I put in the pdwd\r. .My sight fe weak, and of Very limited span : this, 
as J am in formed, \fs aMisadvaflfi\vage in the Held. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that my third shot was directed against what I mistook for a 
living creature of some kind or other, but which turned out to be a hat a 
labourer had suspended on the branch of a tree. Luckily T did it no in* 

jniy, and Monsieur de V , supposing I fired at it merely to create a 

laugh, and fired wideoof it to avoid spoiling the poor man’s property, 
laughed most heartily, at the same time applauding me for my considera- 
tbn, I willingly left him id his error, and was proceeding to reload, when 
a servant came npming up to me with a letter. The letter was from Parft 
and tr^s pre^gee being written on the outside, the man thought it might be 
of sufficient importance to warrant his interruption of my sports. It was 
of no sort of impprtcnce whatever, but, keeping that to myself, I made 
it my excuse to return to the house ip order that I might answer it by that 
day’s post. So delivering ray improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton 
into what I knew to be more competent hands, I left the field amidst expres- 
sions of the deep regret of companions, at finding my specimens' of 
English shooting, like my exhibition of English horsemanship, deferred 
till t 0 77i<)rrou\ Happy was I when I found myself once more tranquilly 
leaning over the railing of my dear, little bridge, and consoling was the 
reflection that, as yet, the sporting honour of my country had suffered no 
impeachment at my hands ; since, for anything my friends knew to thf 
contrary, I might, had I but chosen to do so, have knocked down all the 
game in the arrondtssement 

The next day promised to be to me on# of pure and unmixed delight. 
What was ray joy ‘itvhen, on waking, I heard the rain pouring down in 
torrents, with everyiappearance of its being what is called a thorough set- 
in-rainy day. ** Well,’^ thought 1, “ I shall see nothing of the cursed 
horses and guns to-day,” We all met at breakfast, and I, by an unusual 
fiovv of spirits, revived those of j:he rest of the party, rather depressed by 
what they unjustly stigmatized nas the unlucky fall of rain. It deranged 
all tlieir projects. But their regrets w^ere chiefly on my account: “How 
disappointing, how vexatious it must be to Monnieur that he can neither 
ride nor shoot to day !’’ By repealed assurances that 1 could for once 
forego those delights, I succeeded in tranquillizing them. No sooner was 

breakfast ended, tliaU'^Tuadame St. V challenged me to a game at 

billiards. “ Ah prptwz garde, MadamCy^ .said Monsieur de V- , 

“ the English are excellent players.” “ My torments,” said I to myself, 
“ are to know no end ! (‘onloundobilliards ! 1 ‘/lever played a game in 
my life. Well — one is not obliged to be an adnvrable Crichton : up to 
this time they take me lor an able horseman and an expert shot — surely 
that is enough, anij I may venture to confess that I know nothing of 
billiards.” — T did so : T was praised for my modesty. I protested my igno- 
rance : Madame assured me that she was not de hi pi^emiere force, and 
consented to take six points at the onset. I persisted that I knew nothing 
of the game ; Madame perceived that my objection to play against her 
arose from my conscious superiority, and said that to make it agreeable to 
me, she would take eight points—nay ten. We proceeded to the billiard- 
room. “ Did I prefer the Russian or the French game?” Not knowing 
one from the other, I left it entirely to the choice of Madame, who chose — 
I really can’t say which.,. In the course of about ten minutes’ play. 
Madame counted seven, and I— as may be supposed— bad not made a hit. 
My complaisance was the theme of general approbation. Presently, 
striking jny ball with force, it happened to strike another, and by its re- 
bound, happened to strike a third, and one pf the three happened to roll 
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into a sack at the corner of the table. Hene I was Overwhelmed with 
applause,' and half-stunned with shouts of Cesl admirable I Ohf .que 
c'e$t bien joue r My fair adversary remarked, that hilb<Tto I had wen 
compkii^atH, but that now I was growing mechanic ilkyy complaimnce^ 
however, soon returned, and in a few xr^nutes she wo^tke game, without 
my having again made one ball strike ^ther. ©Noting now was heard 

of but my complaisance, Madame Saint V was*cl)ihrmed at my p^i- 

tesse: I had allowed her to wm the game, playing only^one cowp, just 
to prove what I was capable of doing ; but she begged that next time 
I would not treat her so much like a child, but put forth my strength 
against her, as she was anxious to improve.^ ThS result of this 
was the proposal of a match for the next day between me and Monsieur 
celebrated player,) but with a particular stipulation, that. I 
should J^ive him two points at starting. The day now went'^very rainily 
and pleasantly on, and I was tolerably at my ease, eicept when, every 
now and then, I was appealed to to decide some Sporting question, or 
settle some dispute concerning the breed aad mapagement of horses- 
However, I contrived to get through tolerably well comidermg, by saying 
little and shaking my head signiflcarAly -- a method I have seen adopted 
w ith success in much graver matters. 

For three or Jour days alter tl!is, it rained charmingly. Those 
showers were to me more than figuratively the “pitying dews 
heaven for though each morning I was threatened with the in- 
fliction of some new party of pleasure on me, either a cheval or 
d la chasse, the state of the weather prevented the execution ofthe 
sentence. Night .and morning did I consult the barometer— (a Dol- 
iond suspended in the sailed manger) -v/hkh fipr two whole days pointed 
steadfiistlv to “ much rain.” My sleep was tranquil,— my spirits were 
buoyant. " On the third day, to ray great consternation, the iaithless 
index wavered towards “ changeable.^' My visits to IJie mstriimeni now 
became more frequent : and had 1 had “ Argosies fjt sea, X could not 
have watched its variations with a more feverish anxiety. On one m 
tht-se Occasions I was roused from uiy imisings by a tap on the It 

was from the hand of Monsieur de V . “ Ah! moncher, said lie, 

“ I don’t wonder at yenr impatience ; bujjfine weather is returning, and 
then we’ll make up for lost time—noiw nous amuserons bum, alles. The 
fine weather did, indeed, return ! The barometer had now reached “fair, 
and was rapidly approaching towards “ set fair.’' Something was neccs- 
sary to be done, and that speedily. But what ? I could not always attect 
a sudden attack of spasms, nor dared I repeat my-ittuntended joke ol rnis- 
taking a hat for a partridge ; I could not reasonably Inipe lor the arrival ol 
■I letter from Paris idways at the critical moment ; and should I continue 

to treat Madame Saint like a child, by allowing lier to wm every 

g.xme at billiards, my romplaisance would become an oft'encc. , . „ 

On the first mornint; of lair weather, 1 arose with a heavy heart. All 
night had I tossed about in my bed, unable to imagine a decent excuse 
for withdrawing myself from my spoiling friends. To confess my utter 
incompetency (apparently the most rational way of putting an end to 
niy torments,) I felt to be impossible ; 1 was ashamed— lanch, reader, il 
you please,-but I was ashamed to do so. Besides, the chaiacter of a 
keen and expert sportsman had been thrust upon me ; and, as 
stood, my most solemn protestations, that I was unetitilled to any soit 1 
claim to it, would have been disbelieved, and, most likely , altabuted to aA 
overstrained and afiected modesty. Yet something must be 
hurailiafing as such an avovial would be, should 1 boldly venture it . in 
the event of its being discredited, should I shoot a favourite dog, or maim 
my Iriend, or one of my friend’s friends, to prove its veracity ? So f es^' 
rate a case would warrant the application »f a violent remedy. Ikft my 
room without having brought my mind to a decision, unless the gloomy 
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resolution of rimn/ng the hai ards of the day iff worthy the term. On my 
way to wliere the party was Assembled, I passed the garde-de-chasse ^ he 
was'occiipied iri^c;Jeanm^ my Manton : 1 beheld it with such feelings as I 
should have en^r^ained had I been condemned to be shot with it. The 
garde bowed t0‘m^ with marke<^ respect : Monsieur r Anglais hadf'been 
mentioned to him an a marvelloMhfine shot; and he accorded me a fitting 
share of his estinifatibn. 

Le iyoila — allons-~vite-^partons'^ was the cry the instant I was per- 
ceived by Mo?isieur de V . There was no mention of Hector ; that 

was something ; shooting was to be the amusement of the day. The 
patent, improved, double-baiTelled Manton was given to mo, and I re- 
ceived it almost unconscicTus of what I was about. We had just reached 
the Perron, the double flight of steps leading into the court -yard, when a 
thought flashed jjcross my mind, as it were by inspiration. I 'pounced 
upon it with a sort of desperate avidity, and, as if delay would have 
diminished its forc^, I as hastily gave it utterance, “ T am not dis- 
posed to shoot to-dav ; I’ve just a whim to go a fishing.” “ Parbleu ! " 

said Monsieur de V , “ just as you will, my dear ; in the country 

libe-rtc mticre : I’ll give you my own tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered 
the house, and presently returned with two or three rods, and different 
kinds of lines, hooks, floats, £cc. “ There,” said he^ “you may now^ 
angle for what filih you choose, and you’ll find abundance of all sorts, 
great and small, in the canal.” My delight at this relief is not to be de- 
scribed. I knew as little about angling as about shooting, but (thought 
I) by fishing, or seeming to fish, I am in no danger of compromising my 
reputation ; I have seen many an angler, and expert ones too, sit, from 
morning till night, bobbing into a pond, and after all return with an 
empty basket, their skill suffering no stain from their want of success. 
I have merely to say, as T have heard them say, “ Curse ’em, they won’t 
bite.” But my delight was of short duration." Conceive my horror and 

consternation, wh^ I heard ]\Ion.sieur de V call out to the cook, 

“ Monsieur (foulard, you need not fricassee the hare to-day, Monsieur 
P.* is going to fish ; so you’ll dress a pike or two, a*la ma'lire d' hotel, make 
a matelote of some of his carp, and fry the rest.” Here was dinner for a 
party made to depend upon tlie rather uncertain result of my first at- 
tempt at angling ! The misfortune w’as of my own seeking, and there 

wds no escape. Monsieur de V recommended me to take Etienne, 

the gardener’s son, with me, to help me in unhooking the large fish, else, 
said lie, “ As they are in such quantities, and bite so fast," you’ll very 
soon be fatigued.” separated : he and the rest to shoot hares and 
partridges, I to catcYi pike and carp. 

Now was 1 once again left without any of those excuses for failure, 
which, like an different workman, might have^derived from the badness 
of my tools. Hector was the best* horse in France ; my gun ivas a patent, 
improved, doubled-barrelled Manton ; and my* fishing tackle, plague 
on it ! perfect and complete. To add to my distress, the fish abounded ; 
they had ttie reputation of biting well, and be hanged to them ! and 
the only thing an angler could complain of was, that they bit so fast as 
to destroy the pleasure of the sport. On my way to the canal I endea- 
voured to reason myself into composure. “ Surely there can be no gi eat 
difficulty in what 1 am now about to perform : I have but to bait my 
hook, throw it into the water, and the instant a fish bites at it, pull him 
out.” From a so rt ^jife ynisgiving, however, which my best arguments 
failed to conquer, I tnl^ht it prudent to dismiss Etienne, desiring him to 
leave the basket (and they had furnished me with one sufficiently capaci- 
ous to contain Falstaff,) telling him I would call him in the event of my 

hooking any fish beyond my .strength to manage. Monsieur de V had 

not deceived me. Scarcely had I throwm my bait into the water ere" it 
was caught at ; I drew in my line, and found my hook void. A second, and 
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a third, and a twentieth, and a fiftieth experAienfc^'' m »Mcisely 
the same manner, I no sooner renewed ra^lbait than it jpKrJmned 
with perfect impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by iVwjjthpnEr deigning 
to notice it, I might have consoled myself with examples *f •similar occur- 
rences ; hut to catch it, and give me fal' notice of their jmtention to ab- 
scond with it by a gentle tug at my lina^vas proNfokinii beyond bearing; 
it w'ould have exhausted the patience or Izaak Waltdn himself. Notwith- 
standing my regard for Monsieur de V , I began to tire of feeding his 

fishes ; and suspected that I must be cutting a ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of the finny tribe; in short, that they w^ere making what is vulgarly 
termed a dead set against me. I varied my manner ; I fticreased, I dimi- 
nished, the quantity of my bait; I tried ditterent sorts; now and then 
I towyjtgji them with the bare hook, but al^was to no purpose, Al^Jer 
four hours of unrewarded etforts (in the course of which time 1 was once 
on the point of calling Etienne to assist me in pulliifg in what proved, 
to be a tuft of weeds), I had the mortification to find dangling at the 
end of my line' a wretched miserable little gudgtjpn, two inches long, 
which hud caught itself — I have not the vanity to suppose 1 caught it — 


end of my line' a wretched miserable little gudgtjpn, two inches long, 
which hud caught itself — I have not the vanity to suppose 1 caught it — 
upon my hook. Though in itself ^orse than nothing, I received it as 
a promise of better fortune, and threw the tiny fish into my huge 
basket, whence, ‘to say the truth, it looked an epigram at me. But this 
was the beginning and the ending of my prosperity. At the expiration of 

another four hours I w^as joined by Monsieur de V . On looking into 

Ihe basket, he said that I liad done right in sending the up to the 

liouso. I assured him that the fish he detected at the bottom was the 


only one I had caught. He burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
saying, he saw through the jest at once; that 1 was farceur, and had 
thrown all the large fish back again into the canal as fast as I had drawn 
them out, for the sake of the caricature of so small a fish in so large 
a basket. I insisted that that one fish was the sola result of my day’s 
labour. No, no. The English were expert anglers :#the canal was abun- 
dantly stocked, I hack exhausted all my bait, and he was certain of the 
tiick. Goulard was ordered to cook the hai-e. The 'plaimnterie of niy one 
little gudgeon in the huge basket was frequently repeated in the course of 
dinner, and applauded as a most^nmour^ius jest. One of the party, how- 
ever, observed, that though he admired the joke, he thought a matelote 
ile cai'pe would have heeii a better ; and proposed that, as I had deprived 
them of a service of fish, I should be punished by the deduction of half 
an hour Irom my next day’s nrfc, which time I should occupy in providing 
fish for the dinner. 


. Already was 1 suffering by anticipation the morrow’s torments, wdien a 
servant entered with a bundle of new'spapers and letters just arrived from 
Paris. Among them was a letter foi; me. I read it, and affecting con- 
sidci able surprise amk «oncern, declared that I must leave Vilette early 
the next morning on business which would admit of no delay. Entreaties 
that I would stay but to enjoy one day’s shooting— one day’s trial of 
Hector — were unavailing,—! was resolved. But it was not Without great 

difficulty that I succeeded in resisting Monsieur de V ’s pressing 

offer to lend me Hector, to carry me back to Paris, which mode of con- 
veyance, he assured me, would save me mucli time, though I should even 
sleep one night on the road, as Hector would fly with me like an eagle. • 
The next morning I took my departure, after having passed a week in 
unspeakable torments, where I hka expected to spend a month in tran- 
quillity and repose : and by one of those whimsical chains of circum- 
stances, to which many persons, with a certain prejudice in their favour, 
have been indebted for the reputation of possessing great talents, without 
^ver having given any distinct manifestation of them, I left behind me the 
reputation of being the most expert hofteman, the surest shoj, the best 
and jiolitest billiard player, and the most dexterous angler, that had ever 
visited Vilette. P, 
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TAKE ME A BOX AT THE OPERA. 

BY ^HOM IS HAYNES BAYLY, ^ 


Oh me a box at the Opera, 

In the tier above the pit; 

I must premise Fii not eonsent 
Thr^ stories, high to sit : 

I like the box at the bend of the house- 
You welldinow the box I mean ; 

’Tis not so much to hear and 
'As to be heard and seen. 


II. 

Yet Vm so fond of an Opera I 
Sweet sounds are heart's delight t 
But recollect I dorti object 
To chatter allcthe night : 

/•have such a musical soul, no noise 
Gan the sweet illusion baulk ; 

I like the songs the more I think, 

The more the people tallc ! 

III. 

And whenever we go to the Opera, 

I really must engage 
To have the seat I most prefer, 

The seat that’s next the stage : 

1 know some think the other is best. 

But thafs a place divine, 

If yod have a graceful turn of the head, 
And a hand ahd arm— mine, 

IV. 

When you've taken the box at the Opera, 
Go-“do as you like, my dear,— 

At Cro^^ 'brd’s dine, play all night long, 

/ /Thever interfere. 

I shall always fill ray box, of course, 

With a few distit^ue men ; 

But if yon knocks perhaps we may ^ 
Admit you now md then, 

V. 

We must have a box at the Opera, 

And one that is large cnougli ; 

For it will help to get dear Jane 
And sweet Maria off. 

And when I srem to lie flirting in front, 
Of course you will bear in mind, 

'Tis only^ my dear, that I turn a deaf ear 
To those who are flirting behind. 



CHAELES LAH 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 




We have been favoured, by the j^kidness^l* Upcott, with the 
following sketch, written in one of his manuscript collations, by Charles 
Lamb. It will be read with deep interest by all, but with the deepest 
interest by those who had the honour and the liappiness of knowing the 
writer. It is so singularly characteristic, tliat can Scarcely persuade 
ourselves we do not hear it, as w'e read, spoken from his living lips. 

is, it conveys the most exquisift; and perfect notion of Ihe 
personal manner and habits of our friend. For the iptelleCtual rest, we 
lift the veil of its noble modesty, and can even here discern them. 
Mark its humour, crammed into a few thinking words ; its pallietic 
sensibility in the midst of contrast; its wit, truth, and feeling; and, 
above all, its fanciful retreat at tke close under a phantom cloud of 
death. Of the last wc shall remark hereafter. — 

“ Charles Latub, born in the I nnci» Temple, 10th February, 1775, 
educated in Christ’s Hospital ; afterwards a clerk in* the Accountants’ 
Odice, East India House; pensioned off from that service, 1B25, after 
tliiity- three years’ service; is now a gentleman at large; — can remem- 
ber few specialties in his life worth noting, except that once caught 
a swallow flying (testo marvQ.) ; below the middle stature; cast of 
face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic tinge in his coinplexional religion ; 
stammers abominably, and is therefore more apt to discliarge bis occa- 
sional conversation in a quaint aphorism or a p(X)r*fiiiihblc, than in set 
and edifying speeches ; lias consequently been libeiled as a person al- 
Mfiys aiming at wit? which, as he toM a dull fellow that charged him 
with it, is at leaiM: as good as aiming at dullness. A small cater hut not 
drinker; confesses a partiality for the jjioductiun of the jnni])er berry; 
was a fierce smoker of tobacco, hut may be resembled to a volcano 
burnt out, emitting only now and then a casual puff. Has been guilty 
of obtruding upon the public a tale in prose, called Uosamund Gray; 
a dramatic sketch, named John Woodvil; a Farewell Ode to Tobacco; 
with sundry other poems, and light prose inatt^^^dlected in two slight 
crown octavos, and pompously christened his works, though in fact they 
were liis recreations, ajid his true works may he found on the shelves of 
Leadcnhall-street, fillyig some hundred folios. He is also' the true 
Elia, whose essays are extant in a little volume, published a year or two 
since, and rather better known from that name wil^iout a meaning, than 
from any thing he has done, or can hope to do, in his own. * lie alscj was 
the first to draw the public attention to llic old English Uramatists, in a 
work called “ Specimens of English Dramatic Writers,” who lived about 
the time of Shakspeare, published about fifteen years since. In shorl^ 
all his merits and demerits to set forth, would take to the end of Mr. 
Upcott’s book, and tlicn not he told truly. 

“ He died 18 much lamented. *' 

Witness his hand, Charlks Lamb. 

“ 18th April, 1827.” * 


7l» anybody — please to fill up these blanks,” 
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Reader! ih^e fe more Si those blanks, which C. L. desires you to 
“ fill up,” and in tliat phrtree of “ much lamented,^’ than you mhy be 
disposed to feelE seepis a merry jest with death; but it was here, 
in most matters Wherein he raised" ifoirth from all around him, the ro^plt^ 
of a train of very *peusive^ and m^Wcholy imagery in his own fancy. Xs 
he wrote those Ivor A, we can conceive him at his old tosk of counting 
the probabilities of his duration, and clinging to them one by one. He 
wrote them only that he might seem to face the w^orst, as it were, and meet 
death in tlie spirit of life. Much lamented !” — no immodest anticipa- 

tion of grief in otliers, but the melancholy betrayal of his own ! Let us 
listen to him on another occt^^ion, speaking on this subject : — “ In propor- 
tion as the yf ars both lessen and shorten, I set more count dpon their 
periods, and would fain Jay my ineffectu^ finger upon the spoke of the 
great wheel. I am not content to paSs away ‘ like a weaver’s shuttle.’ 
Those metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable drauglit of 
mortal ity. I care not to be carried with the tide that smoothly bears 
luiman life to eternity; and reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. 

I am in love with this green earth; ihe face of town apd country ; the 
unspeakable rural, solitudes, arid the sweet security of streets. I would 
set up my tabernacle here.' 1 am content to stand still at the age to 
wJiich I am anived; I, and my friends. To be no younger, no richer, 
no handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by age ; or drop,^ like mellow 
fruit, as they say, into the grave. ! *** I have heard some profess an indif- 
ference to life. Such hail the end of their existence as a port of refuge ; 
and speak of the grave as of sonic soft arms, in which they may slumber 
as on a pillow. Smne have wooed death — but out upon thee, I say, thou 
foul ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, execrate, and (with Tathcr John) 
give thee to six-scorc thousand devils, as in no instJjiice to be excused or 
tvderated, but shunned, as a univ^'sal viper ; — to be braced, proscribed, 
and spoken evil of! In no way^can I be brought to mgest thee, thou 
thin, melancholy or m^rc frightful and conloundlng Posifivo, 

We linger \vith the reader over this personal talk of our friend. 
It brings us face to face with him once morC. It almost assures us, in 
its living strength of feeling, that its writer is, perhaps, m)t as wc ima- 
gine him — dead ; that b’'.'dnimortal part spoke truly, and now vindicates 
its word, living in enjin’iiient and to enjoy ; that he himself, it may be, . 
is as strong again, as wise again, and a great deal taller, put no 
this we would rather not have. We wish to sec? him again just as he 
used to be — in his very habit as lie lived — and 'to enjoy his friendship 
:^lsewhere with the same smiling indications which conv^eyed it to us here 
— the recognizable face — the “ sweet assurance of a look.*’ 

In the interesting sketch we have been allowed to quote, the reader 
finds we trust, in so far as it is possible, a corroboration of the feeble 
ribiitc w'e have already endeavoured to pay to the personal and intellcc • 
-ual character of Charles Lamb. The infirmities we then touched on 
re here confessed in a manly* and most touching spirit. For he never 
^ared to keep what human follies he might have, buried selfishly with 
limself— he never palliated, or shuffled, or equivocated with them— be 
lover entrenched them stron'gly, as he might have done, in concealment 
nor cared to present no mark to the focman.” A scanty mark after 
all do they present, and very flight occasion for any puling apology, 
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or ill-placed defending ! All that need bfl said witM roference to them 
wc have said already.^ 

The allusion to tobacco and his fo^d flsention of tlft ^ Farewell Ode,*^ 
4Httmate how much at one time he slave of the plakt. Wc 

are able to complete the autobiographj^l confession pn this point, by a 
very remarkalble, extract from one of nis uncollecttA writings. We never 
read anything more striking or powerful. Alluding to the decline of his 
taste in one particular, he describes the sudden affection with which it 
started up towards another “ The devil could not l\^ve devised a more 
subtle trap to re-take a backsliding penitent. Tiie transition from gulp- 
injy^wn draughts of liquid fire, to puffing out innocuous blasts of dry 
sinoIS/TOS so like cheating him. But he is too hard &r us whed wc 
hope to commute. He beats us at a barter j and when we think to set 
off a new failing against an old infirmity, ’tis odds but he puts the trick 
upon us of two for one. That comparatively yhite devil of tobacco 
bniught with, him in the end sevep worse than himself.” Again, in a 
strain if possible . more impressive, Charles Lamb speaks — “ 1 should 
repel my readers, from a mere inempai^ty of believing me, were I to tell 
them what tobacco has been to me, the drudging service which I have 
paid, the slavery which I have bowed to it. How, when I have resolved 
to quit it, a feeling as of ingratitude has started up ; how it has put on 
personal claims, and made the demands of a friend on me. How the 
leading of it casually in a book, as, where Adams takes bis whiff in the 
chimney-corner of some inn, in “ Joseph Andrews,” or Piscator, in the 
“ Complete Angler,” breaks his fasts upon a morning pipe in that deli- 
cate room PiscatoTibus Saernm^ has in a moment ^broken dow'u the re- 
sistance of weeks. How a pipe was ever in iny^ midnight path bcflu’c 
me, till the vision, forced me to realise it; — how then its ascending 
vaj)ours curled, its fragrance luUed, and the thousand delicious minister- 
ings conversant about it, employing every faculty, extracted the sense of 
pain. How from illuminating it came to darken, from a quick solace it 
turned to a negative relief,, thence to a restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
thence to a positive misery. How, even now, when the whole secret 
stands confessed in all its dreadful trutli before me, 1 feel myself linked 
to it beyond the power of revocation. Bonc% 5 sfjny bone” — 

This picture exceeds every thing we have read or seen, every thing 
tliat could be described or painted. It is indeed a voice crying out ol the 
black depths to thosa wlio have sefr foot in the perilous flood. 

• • 

We have been betrayed into setting before the reader a few auto- 
biographical hints from the personal history of Charles Lamb, — wehoi)c 
’ and believe pot \inprofital)ly. 

We have a remark to make in conclusion. It will be seen that in the 
sketch with which we commenced, there is a confession of the titic 
authorship of Elia.” We trust that this will not induce the proprietor 
of a celebrated ^‘Annual” to withdraw his next year’s volume from the 
hands of a very fair and most accomplished wTiter, although it was only 
intrusted to them in the hope of thereby j^uring the iiivaluablc services 
of a noble viscount, whose eBsays^,>Jg5;ttten while Mr. Lamb** attiacted 
such general approbation. 



^CANNING. 

BY AUTHOR OF ” CORK-LAW RHYMES. 


He rose:— ft Veteran, pf honest scftrs ; 

He stood— R bard* with lightning in his Jo6k ' 

He spoke — ^Apollo had the voice of Mars : 

His frown all hope from jjhalanx’d faction t(X)k, 
While flash’d Ids satire, like a falchion bared, 

On all Who meanly thought, or basely dared. 

He spoke and died.’ And therefore must the sky 
Return to sunless, tooonless, starless night ? 

AnG therefore must the hopes of Commerce fly 
To climes uasatrapp^d? Ch, depai'ting light. 
Linger awhile ! thy loveHaess ;s might. 

And youth, ,ftnd glo^. Earth, from east to west, 
Uplift thy multitudinous hands in pray'r I 
Laugh, stormy Russ I to thk the, worst is best, 
Shout, foes of mail I the scoiirge and rack prepare I 
But Erin, there is hope Sn thy despair. 

And FreMom I faint not thou, though Canning dies. 
Weak is the state, and tottering to its fall, 

That on one mind for strength and life relies ; 

That state ^all be an omen unto all 
Who stand not self-supported, and appal 
Ev’n tyrants, blindly digging their own graves, 

But Freedom’s hope, when other hop is none, 

Calm, or perturbed, remains ; like winds and waves. 
Alike surviving battles lost or won ; 

More dcathhss than the dust of Marathon. 


transplanted flowers. 

BY THE SAME. 

Ye living gems of cold and fragrant Are ! 

Die yc for evec. ^hen ye die, ye flowers ? 

Take ye, whSii in your beauty ye expire. 

An everlasting farewell of your bowers ? 

Have I not seen thee, wild rose, in my dreams,’ 

Like a pure spirit— beauteous as the skies 
When the deep blue is brightest, and the streams , 
Dance down the hills, reflecting the ri(3i dyes 
Of nforning flouds, and cistus woodbine— twined— . 
Didst thou not wake me from a dream of deftth? 

Yea, and thy voice was sweeter than the wind 
When it inhales the love-sick violet’s breath, 

Bending it down with kisses, where the bee 
Hums over golden gorse and sunny broom. 

Soul of the rose ! what said’st thou then to me ? 

“We meet,” thou said’st, “though sever’d by the tomb 
Lo, brother, this is Heav’n ! and thus the just shall bloom I 
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MONTHLY COMMElfTARY. 


(mtinental Chi^cea and Changes — The nis^ters— Correction wid Cnmiption' 
Imprisonment for lM>t;^BrutaIi^ng of 'yfar'-^rWienoy of Oaths'^ 

Latiryers and tlwir Clieuta^-rCivio Sagacity-^The ilProfession of Literature- 
Notice io Piirenolo^sts, 


Continental Chakoes and CfitANoss.— Austria has lost its Em^ 
peror ; the sovereign death, and not the sovereign people, however, re- 
m (w from his throne. Prince Mettdi'nich continues to be the 
real rulerof the empire, having made peace with the ^new Inonarch, to 
the great comfort of all persons who hold offices in his realm. Ferdi- 
nand has declared there shall he “no changes,’* and that hfe will govern 
• as did his father before him ; that is to say, with as much freedom 
on tlie one side and as little on the other as shall consist with the 
safety and welfare of both. In Portugal, “ the happiest couple upon 
earth think more about love than* politics, and give little heed to Don 
Miguel and the apostolics. The Queen Regent of “Spain, although 
busied also with lave — par amours— h&s weightier concerns upon her 
liands. M. Mina, the liberal, is playing the cards so as to Ipse the 
honours even if he wins the trick — a matter by no means certain until 
the game is finished, Russia is acting the part of the ca^ that never 
j)ounces on her i>rey until she has a sure spring at a fitting distance. 
Switzerland is going to loggerheads with herself, thinking it hard that 
she cannot have a quarrel of sonic kind or other with something or some- 
body. Jonathan is cemsidering about a genu-ine war ; preparing ad- 
vertisements for the tsale of French vessels, and ruminating over the 
notion of profitable “ reprisals.’* In France there has been another 
ministerial “ kick up but of thechanc«5s and changes in this kingdom 
of Louis Philippe we are heartily sick, ft is clear, however, that France 
may teach a useful lesson to England, on the principle of the good old 
English couplet— 

“ Learn to be wise by others harm, 

And you will do ftill well.’’ 

King Stork has turned out less agreeable that King Log — ^but then he is 
more pow'erful ; am} the heroes of “ the three days ” — the frogs of the 
French metropolis — fiml it a difficult "matter to got rid of him, now that 
Jupiter Lafayette is an absentee. Louis Philippe is, beyond question, 
the most absolute of European monarclis, not excepting the de8}X)t8 of the 
North and of the East. It is true he cannot procure an appetfte by enjoy- 
ing the gofidly prospect of a sack full of ears, or listening to the welcome 
music of a thousand Poles clanking tlieir chains, — but he can fetter the 
})ress, and put a gag in the mouths of free speakers ; — they can do no 
more in Russia or in Turkey. Willingly would the French take back 
Charles Dix, and sign indentures of apprenticeship, for other seven 
years, to Polignac and Company, who lost their freedom and iierilled 
their heads for attempting a tithe of wffiat the citizen king has done. 
J')iey asked for King Stork — and they have liim. 



This DissR^^TBas. — THe Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, in prepress 
t hrough the House of Gomans, has given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. The evil efi which they ctnnplained was certainly less real than 
imaginary; anp we venture to ^asert, that when a happy couple ’’js 
enahled by law to^ dispense witli the assistance of a clergyman of the 
Established Churchy in nine casef out of ten his help will, notwithstand- 
ing, be required to “ tie with the tongue a knot which the teeth cannot 
unloose.” Still th§ fancied disadvantage was perhaps of as much mc- 
raent as if it had been an actual grievance, and the legislature will 
do well to remove it# It is important that all classes should be made 
aware of the change prop(jsed, and we therefore give an outbne of the 
ministerial plan : — 

“ The details lie' in a very small compass; They compel all persons dis- 
senting from the Established Church to enter into the contractor marriage 
before a magistrate, yaking marriage, therefore, in their case, legally a 
civil contract ; but the parties are of course permitted to go afterwards to 
the parish church* or to their own pltos of worship and fulfil the religious 
ceremonies ordained by the spiritual authorities who preside in them. 
Thus the form of marriage with negafd to the members of the Church of 
England remains unaltered. With regard to Dissenters, the State merely 
requires the security of a civil contract for the protection of the commu- 
nity (not less of that part of it which dissents than of that which conforms) 
— and for the rest, that is to say, with regard to religious forms of whatever 
kind, or the absence of religious forms of all kinds, the Dissenters are left 
to fake what course they please.—The Right Hon. Baronet justified this 
niode of cutting the knot wdiich preceding statesmen have broken their 
fingers in trying to untie, by showing that previous to Lord Hardwick’s 
Bill, in 1 754, the law, of this country had ever sanctioned marriage as a civil 
contract. Themeasiare will enact, that4n tlie case of parties being Dissen- 
ters and objecting to be mariicd according to the forms of the Church of 
England, it shall be competent for them to go before a magistrate of the 
hundred in which one of them has resided for more than seven days past, 
and declare their intention of entering into the married slate. An oath, 
similar to that 1 aken if applying for a marriage license now, will be required 
on the fiist \isit to the niagistiate. The oath will set forth the name and 
place of residence of the party— will declai e that he is not a member of (lie 
Church of England, and that he objects to be married according to the 
rites of that cliiirch has dwelt in such and such a place for seven 

days ]jast ; that the parties aie of age, or that tliey have the consent of their 
parents or guardians, &c., and that ihere is no lawful impediment to the 
marriage. Within any period after such application to the magistrate, not 
less than fourteen days, nor more than three months the pailies may again 
present themselves before the magistrates, and go through a simple form of 
civil contract, signing a declaration that they consider themselves to be 
man and wit^. This will constitute a legal marriage under the measures of 
Sir R. Peel. It remains only to add to this summary of the bill, that the 
magistrate before whom the marriage takes place will be required to trans- 
mit the declaration of marriage to the parson of the parish, who will be ic- 
quired to register it in the same manner as he registers marriages solem- 
nized by himself. The fees in the whole will amount to 7^., of which 2 a’. 
are to be paid to the magistrate, and hs, to the parson.” 



Coi^cTioN AND Corruption. — To whatever extent, and in what- 
e\i‘v dhection, crime may be op the increase, it is certain that the atro- 
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cioiis and abominable practice df weeping A the stejA oMoofs for "Want 
of shelter and beds, is in no degree diminisning under the benign influ- 
ences of the Poor-Law Amendment Act ; nor is it likelir to be lessened, 
,^S|ytJk)ng as magistrates persevere jn thef* present course^f commitment. 
We select from at least fifty distressii^examj^iJs wWch the records of 
destitution have this month presented, the case of a <)oy of fourteen, who 
was found sleeping under the Piazza in Covent Garden. To the ques- 
tions put to him, the boy replied — that his parents were dead ; that he 
was totally friendless, and that he had several times mafle application at 
the different workhouses, where he was refused admittance or even re- 
lief ; he had no other place to take shelteii but where the policeman 
foumlNiiwif* Mr. Halls determined upon sending the pooi^ lad to t1ie 
House of Correction for a week ; at the expiration of his imprisonment, 
an order was to be granted to convey him to whatever parish lie came 
^ from ! Now, in the name of common sense and cor^mon humanity, why 
(lid not Mr. Halls grant this order ^for the removal of the boy to his 
parish at once ? Why send a youth, who is described as being “ intel- 
ligent” and of “^interesting appeawtne^** to pn|pn for seven days — 
simply for being destitute ? The House of CoT|j^tion*in such a case is 
a house of corruption. However sound when he entered, this forlorn 
and friendless boy will scarcely escape the infection of such a place. At 
the expiration of his sentence, he will carry the moral pestilence w ith 
him to his parish workhouse, or, what is more likely, join one of tlie nu- 
merous London gangs of juvenile depredators. What else i.s to he 
looked for? Yet Mr. Halls only did what most of his hrotlier-jihilan- 
ihrojiists arc daily in the habit of doing under similar circumstances. 


Impkisonment fok Debt. — The exertions of Sir John Cam])hcn to 
procure the abolition of this monstrous la have entitled him to the gra- 
titude of men of all parties. Sir John nt)w stands, with reference' to the 
question, in a fur stronger position than was occupied by Sir Samuel 
Roniilly, just as Sir Samuel was enabled to strengthen his case beyond 
the position taken up by Edmund Burke. So do the labours of such 
statesmen strengtlien and assist each other. %^]^^cxertion made for 
humanity, no matter how unfavourable the season, was ever entirely 
fost. He who makes it may be baffled in a thousand ways — but he has, 
at all events, awakened inquiry, and sown seeds which are indt^stiiictihlc. 
He lias hisrew’ard. Ibe-feels that his successors in the great work will 
continue to animate and encourage the spirit which he rui.^cd and 
created; he knows that where a cause is good, it^ progress may be 
slow, but it must be certain ; and he dies contented, although the geiieia- 
tion present may not witness its final triumph, because he is certain that 
Its great purpose is to all intents attained for the benefit of a generation 
to follow. It is this which enables us to contemplate the struggles of the 
generous and laborious life of Romilly with the consoladon that tliey 
were not made in vain. * 

The most savage and unnecessary of all the bad laws which have 
disgraced the English statute-book, we have 'always felt to be this law 
of imprisonment for simple debt, unaccompanied with circumstances 
of* fraud. It is frightful to think of the liuge amount of misery’ it has 
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entailed on tho wcfeld. * T^ie mora/ demente of evil combined by it,” 
as was well remarked the other day, ‘‘ defy ealculatioh*” The acquire- 
ment of debasinji; habi^ the compulsory deaertion-of famUies, the whole 
train of distresses and immoraliti^* springing from helpless poverty, 
daily caused by that arhjtrary power over the debtors person, which, as 
Sir John Campbell truly observed, “ being lodged in the hands of all 
men indiscriminately, was in an especial degree liable to be abused.” 
And what are the advantages purchased at such a price? The security 
of property ? Most assuredly, were that so, we should pause before w« 
touched the state of ^things under which it was secured. It is the 
main prop of society and civilization. But we deny the assertion 
altogether. will admit, for the sake of an cxtremovi^w of 
the argument on 'the other side, that an immense number of per- 
sons escape imprisonment as it is, through the hesitation or benevo- 
lence of their crcdito?:s, and we feel very strongly how unjust it would be 
if there were no adequate restraint upon men who would take worse 
advantages ; — but state the case eveh thus, and our claims, the claims of 
those who seek the rg|eal of thi| lav;, remain as forcible as ever. We 
do not think thatc;the™|hould be no adequate punishment in the cases 
alluded to, but we do think that the present mode is inadequate in point 
of effect, because it is too severe and cruel in its means against the honest 
debtor, and too weak and unavailing against the dishonest. We would 
strengthen the law against the one, and relax it in favour of the other. 
Take away half the power of creditors,^ and yf>u double their caution — 
and in proportion as you double their caution you double the credit of 
honest men by diminishing the success of the dishonest. Raise up a new 
system which shall jtep in between the poor man and the knave — which 
shall equalize the law, where occasion requires it, between, the offence 
(where it is so) and the punishment, and between the punishment and 
the effect. For those whose oi]Jy crime is debt, srqely when we have 
stri]>])cd them of all they have, nve should do no more. We should leave 
them their sorrows, which are sacred, and not be their’s in vain: we 
should allow them to go forth and try to begin anew, and not keep 
them like brute beasts to their cages, bereft of all o])portunity, and 
beaten down by faculties which might regenerate tliernselves, 

and give retribution to others. 

W e could quote a long list of illustrious men whose opinions liavc 
been recorded strongly against the coiitinuancei of the present system. 
The most charitable bitterness with which Sir 'Walter Scott invariably 
treated it, be fresh in the memory of all. There is a very remark- 
able passage referring to it even in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

We trust that the details of the new bill, in so far as they affect the 
more simple recovery of debts, will be very carefully considered. Cre- 
ditors have been obliged too long to put up with the miseries which Vol- 
taire has so exquisitely illustrated in his “ Zadig.” We must no longer, 
on the r^overy of some debt of “ four hundred ounces ” have onii/ 
three Iniffar^d and ninety-eight retained to defray the expenses of justice ; 
and then he called on by the servants for their fees out of the remain- 
ing two. It is surely timb to change all that ; and this is a portion of 
the reform to winch there will be, we apprehend, the least objection. 
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Brvtalizing Efi^cts of WaA^Wc tkve had «o proof of this in 
modern limes so striding, as that which •Mina i» at this moment 
oifering, by his conduct in the disturbed provinces •of Spain. We 
advert to it in no disrespect towards ^lat General; it is only the 
^luore emphatic evitiencc ot the^frightfnl and enormous .^vils attending in 
the train of war, that they could have hiefrayed ^ msD, esteemed as Mina 
has been for dl the more amiable characteristics of life, into a system 
of such ferocious and unrelenting cruelty. Wc are not of those wlio 
would hastily complain of e\*il, when perhaps it may only working 
itself out into some shape of good ; but these are horrors which wc con- 
fess we cannot reconcile by any such hope. We know Mina’s purjiosc 
^lafcigpod—wc wish it to be successfully attained — but we cannot bring 
oufsclvea to think that the ‘‘ working out a pure intent ” can ever l)c 
wisely accomplished by such ‘‘ most dreaded instmment,” nor that tlic 
Deity has ever owned in any cause, the virtuousest ^or holiest, Carnage 
fts Ihs daughter. Can any one read the following passage from Mina’s 
last proclamalion to the people of Nj^arre, in which he tells the story 
of his own atrocious cruelty, without^shuddering and disgust? It bears 
the date of the 14fth of March. • • 

“ From this day the real war of Navarre commences. The village oi 
Lacaroz, which, betraying her Majesty and the country, and avowedly pro- 
tecting the foes that torture it, had, until this day, in contempt for existing 
laws, concealed the arms and amraimition of the factious, its inhabitiin ts 
fly ing on the approach of our troops, and refusing to communicate, in coni- 
j>iiance with ray injunctions, the enemy's movement. Lacaroz has this 
day hren given up a prey to thejlames" Ik inhabitants have been shd, 
one oat of every Jive, as a pumsfynent for their crimai The same fate 
awaits the whole population, and every individual thed shall follow the 
example of Lacaroz, ancj by dint of arms I shall extirpate a criminal, ob- 
stinate, and shameful rebellion, unless you join me that am still inol^nod 
to pardon you. Navarrese, remember thpt 1 know how to fulfil iny 
])romise I ” . • ^ 

I’his is indeed a fearful way of showing it. The only crime of iheso 
])oor creatures, it will be remembered, is that of fidelity to an adverse 
cause — misplaced devotion it may be — ^but still devotion, w^ann, disintc- 
losted, and true. Surely it is high time to find better way of 

administering justice in such cases. It is a hard thing tliat wc cannot 
free the poor from their mistakes without at the same moment freeing i lunn 
also from their lives, The^ffect of thes^ proceedings of Mina will prove, 
liowever, we have no doubr, directly hostile, to his cause; already, in- 
deed, we see it noticed in tlie ‘‘ Memorial Bordelais,” jhat tin; extreme 
terror spread throughout the country has had the effect of swelling ratlier 
llian diminishing the ranks of the insurgents. 

Since our attention was directed to this subject, we have received 
a small volume on the eve of publication, Captain Sword and Caixain 
l‘cn,” written by Mr. Leigh Hunt for the purpose of unveiling these 
hoiTors of war, and of showing the inutility of its sufferings. The con- 
tents of the book are made up of equal portions of poetry and prose, set 
forth with remarkable power and effect — the poetry dashed with sonic of 
the (lcc])est touches we have ever felt, and the prose earnest and nobly 
reasoned. This is only another advance from^r. Hunt in that great field 
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of humane endeavour whe^ he has^passed his life, and in whose happy 
results, hereafter, his name 'will be gratefully remembered. 

Did war appear to me,” says Mr. Hunt, an inevitable evil, I 
sliould be one the last men t# show it in any other than its holiday 
clothes. I can appeah^ writings before the public to testify whether I 
am in the habit of making the w^rst of anything, or of not making it 
yield its utmost amount of good. My inclinations, as well as my ireason, 
lie all that w^ay. I am a passionate and grateful lover of all the beauties 
of the imiverse„rmoral and material ; and the chief business of my life 
is to endeavour to give others the like fortunate affection. But, on the 
same principle, I feel it my duty to look evil in the face, in order to dis- 
cover if it he capable of amendment ; and I do not see why thc'^ifu&c ■ 
rics of war are to'‘be spared this interrogation, simply because they are 
frightful and enormous. Men get rid of smaller evils which lie in their 
way — nay, of great ^nes \ and there appears to be no reason why they 
should not get rid of the greatest, if they will but have the courage.” 


Frequency OF Oaths. — Wfe wish some member would bring this 
subject before the House of Commons. We are convinced that it has 
had the worst and most brutalizing effect on tlie morals of the common 
people. The old neiglibourhood of contempt and familiarity is here, as 
elsewhere. The odious and disgusting practice of resorting to oaths on 
all common and mean occasions has rendered them com])aratively un- 
availing in matters of higher concern. A man is obliged to swear at 
a ])()lice-office that he had had breakfast that morning. So when John 
Bull, in Dr. Arbuthiiot’s admirable and most classical satire, goes 
down to take })osscSsion of Ecclesdown Castle, lie forces the servants into 
an oath of their “ regard ” for him. We recoiranend the instance to 
Mr. ijaiiig. “Arc you all glad to sec me?” “ Yes, Sir.” “Very 
glad ? ” “ Very glad iu(lecd,^Bir.” “ Swear to me that you are so.” 

We dare not go on with the dialogue ; but the servants most cordially 
Ix'gan to plunge themselves into the most dreadful horrors if they mtfc 
not glad to sec ihcAr nuister at Ecclesdown Castle 1 It is unnecessary to 
recominciid the aj)plicp.tiun. 

Lawyers and tueik Clients. — Indignation which is paid hu’, 
may he as effective, and we suppose it is, as the most virt\ious ami dis- 
interested indignation ; hut, it must be confessed, it requires extreme 
caution in the administering. We recollect an old poet on the point : — 
• “ Fals^ dice will run as smooth as truest bones ; 

Fine-filed tongues deceive plain people oft ; 

Fondlings may take pure glass for precious stones. 

It will be observed, how ever, that all tins intimates great caution. TIio 
])ure glass must be preserved from falling, or everything is betrayed. 
A most unfortunate case of this sort, yet ludicrous withal, occurred the 
other day in the Chancery Court of Dublin. Mr. Woulfe, the King’s 
Counsel, had been engaged by an “ unfortunate creditor,” to waste all 
bis ebxpicnco and iiulii^nation on a more unfortunate debtor. In tlie 
burry of business, however, be made a slight mistake, and fell with un- 
lelont^ing feiocity on his ow^Vi most miserable client : — 
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Mr. Woulfe was, with bis usual Abilities, Commenting qj> the suspicious 
conduct of the cueditor, and characterizing tie issuing of a commission of 
bankiiipt under circumstances as founded on trick and fraud, when oti 
a sudden the learned gentleman stopped»and was observed as if consulting 
with Mr. Hatchell, K.C. The Chancelftr, mh^e quick Inanner of doing 
business is so remarkable, appeared su^rised |il the*delay ; when Mr. 
Woulfe stated that he was placed in thi most embaja^seing situation — he 
had, in fact, been advocating a case against the interest of his own client. 
The bar and all in court here became appai'ently convulsed with laughter.*’ 

No wonder ! We should like to have seen the coniitonancc of ihc 
creditor while the mistake was going on, or that o*f Mr. Woulfe when it 
■ i. discovered — ♦ ^ 

“ With wig on end • 

At his own blunder !” * 

It is the opinion of that eminent company of watchmen, the illustrious 
• followers of Dogberry, that“ it belongs to a watch t) sleqi.” Wc have 
no doubt it may liave been laid di^wn, with equal subtlety and clear- 
ness, in some of the ruder treatises, that “ it belongs to an accomplished 
counsel nut to read his brief.’* Bift tha client is thereby placed in a 
scarcely pleasant predicament, nor is the ^wsition of* the counsel the 
most delightful in the world. In this instance, the Lord Chancellor 
Sugden, who, we rejoice to find, continues Lord Chancellor, hastened 
to Mr. Woulfe’s succour. Nobody sympathized with the creditor. 

“ The Chancellor, who, during the laughter of the auditory, had ap- 
peared most anxious to address Mr. Woulfe, in the kindest and most 
handsome manner said—-* I myself was placed in a similar situation as Mr. 
Woulfe, I stated a case in England against my owp client, and, it ap- 
peared, so effectually that tlie Court depi^ed with mt^ Tlie matter aflor- 
wards came before two other tribunals;^nd my client was unfortnnale. A 
story is also told, I tfiink, of Lord Mansfield having stated a case vrry 
strongly for a party, and, on about concluding, discovering, that he was . 
speakingon the wrong side, continued, * This, my lord, is the cjise that 
will, no doubt, be slated on 1 he other side ; W now let me slate my client’s 
ease,’ &c. Lord Ciianccllor Sugden’s kind observations were very re- 
markable, and well-timed.” 

So they were ; and the morality of the last anecdote is “ very remark- 
ahlc” indeed. It reminds one of the hard stniLtr to which another 
(?lass of unfortunates — editors of newspapers — are liable to be redneed. 
AVe recollect an anecdote at this moment wdiich will, at least, illustrate 
a piece of morality as iipexceptioiiablc as IhatM’ my Lord Mansfield. 
The printer of the iicwspa])cv bawls up the spaking-triimiiet to tlio 
editor, Sir, we want just three lines to fill the papev*.” “ l^ill a child 
at Waterford, then,” replied the editor. A few minutes more, and the 
])rinter is again at the trumpet, “ Sir, wc have killed the eliild at Water- 
ford, but still want a line to fill the paper.” “ Contradict the same, 
tlien,” promptly rejoined the editor, with a presence of mind, and a , 
moral elevation above immorality, which would have 'done honour to 
Mansfield or the Lord Chancellor Sugden himself. 


Civic Sagacity. — There is an old saying, that wc should not take 
pc«j)lc by their looks. With all dcfcrenciJ to ]..avatcr, we hold it to be 
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good. Yoiir phyliogncmiiste are no/ always true philosophers. Many 
a bad matter he^ a good mce iqwn and sweetest nnt has sotrtest 
rind.” We are in the habit of saying, “ that’s very handsotoe, and 
like yourself, the ug3||it nidn of our acquaintance— decidedly the 
ugliest. If a face is /dffortuno^ in some ca^s, it is a misfortune just as 
frequently — espetially if it happJin to come under the critical inspection 
of a police-magistrate.' It is astonishing^ completely a wry mouth 
will make crooked a straight case, and hoW suddenly a flat nose will 
reduce an elevated character. Of all men, police-magistrates seem 
most influenced by looks and appearances — and a d^l of trouble is tliiis 
undoubtedly saved. To l^ok at a face is to comprehend a case. Tlie 
present Lord Mayor is manifestly a magistrate of this class'! Wc havb 
observed in the ^lewspapers several instances of the suddenness with 
which he can make up his mind, and of his calling out with Partridge^ 
“ 1 don’t like your looks, I promise you.” We are far from supposing 
that his Lordship is anything less tjian a master of the science of pliy- 
siognomy, and the art of seeing clearly into a transaction hy tlie aid of 
an obliquity of vision exhibiic^l by 'one of the parties Jto it. We would 
speak with becoming reverence of Lavatcr, and of awe of a Lord Mayor ; 
yet should we like to know what experience of military culprits tlic 
Citizen-in-Chief can have acquired, that enables him at once to detect 
a deserter by his looks ! 

Upon a recent occasion two unlucky wights were, in addition to the 
offence that procured them an introduction to his magisterial notice at 
the Mansion-House, charged with having deserted, “ I thought so,” 
said tlie Mayor. Jhey denied the imputation. “ I have no clonht of 
its truth,” pcTsislcvl the Mayo% look like deserters /” !Now, as it 
is rather hard to condemn a man ror his looks mei;ely, our respect for tlio 
Lord Mayor induces us to conclude that he has reached to some high 
and abstract ground of knowledge, w^herefrom he can clearly read the 
cliarat icrs of men in their countenances, and judge by their appearance 
not only whether they ever were in the army, but whether they quitlc'd it 
at a ([uick or a slow inarch. This is a species of useful knowledge that 
was never taught by the Society. We tremble for the reputation of 
Lord Brougham, lias already (so he declared to the Duke of Ricli- 
inoiifl tlie other night) discovered that he is “ an example of the most 
ill-used man in Parliament.” Let us hope, for his sake, that the 
“ Penny Magazine” will he the' chosen instrtimcnt for conveying to 
mankind the Mayor’s Ihvinations, and that it vVill be speedily illustrated 
besides with wood- cut portraits of the tw^o individuals who “ looked like 
deserters.”^ It will be curious to see whether they look both alike — or 
like other pcojilc; and, above all things, it will be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether the Mayor’s power of detection could be brought to bear, 
not only upon military, but upon moral and political deserters. What a 
' fa Id for the display of his sagacity is open in the House of Commons ' 
What regiments of deserters could be draw up ! How might debates 
1)0 shortened and divisions spared, if we could only get a glimpse ])cfoi(‘,- 
hand of those who “ looked like deserters.” Yet, after all, we ap])re- 
bond that there is something worth trusting to in the maxim with w hich 
wc commenced, that we should not take people by their looks; for it is 
an uiupicstiunablc fact tlmt many of their metropolitan worships have 
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all the appearance of being enli^tened, dispassiojjate^ and amiable 
men. Again, then we say, let us not take j^eople by {heir lodes. 

We have been induced to advert to this little affair by repeated in- 
stances of the amazing power of discrimination, and unequalled subtlety 
of vision, evinced by the present Chief Ma^strate. leaving to adjudi- 
cate a week or two since, concerning {m*nbjectiouableT:ransfer «f certain 

^ oranges, he startled the defendant, or nis witness, By asking, Do yon 

* know an apple from an orange?** The affirmative response to this 
query was displeasing, and to be doubted. “ I don’t tliink you do ; for 
if so, how comes it that you don’t know one orange from another ?” 
The logic here is not of the first order, unless we supjrose the dis- 

Jj^\ished interrogator to be possessed of at7 accuracy of perceptioiv a 
niceness of discernment, that enahltjs him to detect the same difference 
between one orange and another, that exists to vulgar eyes between an 
orange and an apple. For our own parts, we can at once perceive a 

• distinction between a steam-engine and an Act of ^Parliament, without 
being able at a glance to point oiiUthc difference between two Acts of 
Parliament ; and we doubt not that there is ai least one Alderman in 
existence, who, ihougli he may trac?i a distinction betw^een a famished 
jiaupcr and a plate of turtle-soup, would be unable to ^tcll one plate of 
the said soup from another — after swallowing the sixth ! 


The Profession of Literature. — The unfortunate death of a gen- 
tleman well known in the scientific world, Mr. Edward PJdgenn, has 
given rise to sundry reflections anddettera, in one of tlie daily prints, 
on tlie subject of literary men and their remuneration — on their 
scanty chances of success, and their general certainty of failure. We 
speak, of course, with reference to their circumstances in the world. 
Now much error, we think, prevails on this point. Autliorsbip, heaven 
knows, is aljundaiit enough just how, ^nd might 'be, perhaps with 
advantage, somewhat diminished ; but fhis must not he accorhplislicd 
by unfair means. It ought not to be set up as a bugbear. If every 
one is to be deterred from the calling of letters becansfe some men ol‘ 
genius have worn a coat out at elbows, or been' obliged to seek for 
a bed at night in a doorway (grave extremities, it^ w^ustbe confessed), 
)u>w fatal would the consequences be ! Great care should certainly be 
used to prevent the possibility of conceit mistaking itself for talent ; but 
supposing an accomplished man of letters to have fallen into trouble l^y 
reason of bis profession, •b’y virtue (or rather vice) of literature, wc sliould 
say that the lot of that man is justified, if greater gciod has been jiro- 
duced to the world by lus troubles than would have been without tliem. 
He is only one ; his readers, those whom be has enriched and delighted, 
arc thousands. But how seldom have such distinctive troubles been 
known ! How seldom have the calamities of authors proceeded from 
authorship! In the case in question, for instance, it is evident they did 
not. The calamities of Mr. Pulgcon would seem to have prf^ceeded from 
those qualities (we will not say whether bad or good) which jnndiicc 
calamity in all walks of life. And so it is, Ire ,surc, in tlie majority of 
such cases. Let not “ authorship ” he blamed. 

In connexion with this sulrject we may conclude, indeed, with an ex- 
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ample the other yay i but'ihe caseOve are about to quote comes under 
that class wflich we hav^*, already . speciffHy excepted from what we 
say above. In tbe Sheriff’s Court two or three weeks ago, a Mr. Zillah 
Barnett, “ a gentleman well known to the literary world,” in fact, a 
dramatic authdi!"of great celebrity,” of whose existence we had really no 
earthly 4f(mcepticfit, recfT/ered sum of fifteen pounds from the ma- 
nager of the Vicfonli Theatre, in remuneration for one of his ‘‘ dramatic 
works.” In the course of the case a witness was examined, affording* 
the example we have referred to. “ Richard John Raymond, the author 
of the play of the ‘ Ipsh Gentleman,’ stated that he had the misfortune 
to he an author j for ho found it very difficult to exist by means of his 
productions,'^ We dare he does, and we should advise him, impos- 
sible, to givfe up the attempt. H^e is a case in which advice is really 
useful. A little further on in his evidence, his experience suggests a 
curious distinction, with which we shall conclude. He is speaking of 
his friend’s woik ; It is an original jiiece from the beginning to end. 
It was fully worth thirty pounds. Was sure that sum was not too miicli 
for an author to exist, and not live, by his talents. He meant by exist- 
ence, having bread and cheese — fftid by living, port' wnuc and otlicr 
luxuries.” 


Notice to Phrenologists. — On a trial at Salisbury last month, to 
set aside a will, it was stated in evidence that Anne Smith, tlie testatrix, 
was bom with a licad out of shape, and that the surgeon wrapjied it in 
a napkin, and squeezed it so tliat pie blood was forced out of her ears, 
nose, and mouth, and this he did in order to reduce it to a proper foi in, 
and develope the intellectual organs; for lie affirmed that otherwise the 
child would grow up an idiot. The result of this ])lircnological experi- 
ment, however, was not quite satisfactory for the science; for notwith- 
standing the skill of the operator^ thirty persons, called as witnesses, 
provexethat slie w'as a confirmed idiot, and twenty-five that she was not. 
The jury, however, who were, w^e presume, disciples of Gall and Spnv- 
zhcim, believed the minority rather than the majority, for they found 
her of sane mind, and established the will. 
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The Natural Son ; a German Tale, descriptive of the Age of the Km* 
peror Rudolph .the Second. Translated fro^ji Spiftdler, by Lord 
Albert Conyngham. 3 vols. 

It is a good deal the fashion of the present age, which is certainly an 
anti-romantic one, to be enraptured with the productions of the CJerman 
school, whether in fiction, philosophy, or poetry. This is,strange ; lor vve 
do not hesitate to affirm that, though in practice otir German neighbours 
are about the most rational in the w^orld, their theories are the niost ab- 
they would climb the heavens with lacfders of straw, j^nd bewiUKir 
themselves in the mazes of unattainable knowledge ; wbiie they neglect the 
more easily attained, and consequently more valuable, iiiibvmation oi‘ ordi- 
nary life. With all their skill, they dream away the half of their existence, 
•and though great lights have been, and still arc, am#ng them, they have 
a wide teiTilory to illuininale. ♦ 

The first volume of this novel is spfendid, both in design and execution. 
Tlie first cdiapter is inimitable; — the^lealh of the merchant— the playful, 
over-induliied terifper of the bastard Archibald — the (^een, rnysteiious 
Simon - arc unsurpassed in the annals of romance. The introdiu lory .seime 
is glorious ; and though w'e are somewhat startled at a spirit sisiuiug his will 
that it may be complete, still w^e are fairly in the book, and cannot leave 
it. The other volumes do not keep up the character of the commence- 
ment. There is no unity of purpose — too many actors are introduced--- the 
stage is crowded — the scene confused — the ladies are of too doublful a 
character 1o interest us (English people) much — and the hero, accoi ding 
to our moral code, is a scamping, clever scaramouch, wlio deserved a 
vvliiiiping, if not worse, more frequently than he received it. ’Tis true llie 
youth was cruelly treated ; and harshness ossifies the® human heart Ihs 
maudlin forgiveness olWiis Mwnatural brother in the end is a sad mixture 
of the pathetic and the absurd; and when this said ?4;matural hrollH'i is 
relieved froin his fainting fit by bleeding, «nd we behold the hero, Archi- 
bald, quaffing the blood that flows from hte arm, that so he may fu’fil his 
oath of “ drinking his brother’s blood,” we could only call him a “ du ty 
fellow,” and shut the book upon their foVeed reconciliation. 

Much praise is due to Lord Albert Conyngham for the grace and free- 
dom of his translation. No one would imagine tljc work had been written 
in another language ; aiul though wc hold S'pindler ’infinitely inferior to 
A4ictor Hugo as a raf^onte\n\ we arc not the less gialcful to lus Lordship 
for enabling so many of our fellow-citizens to compare him with our own 
English novL lists, and to*bring us acquainted with another of tlie marvel- 
lous lights ” of our neighbours. 

The work will be universally read. It is one of those powerfully-con- 
ceived and beautifully-penned yiroductions of fiction whvcli excises at times 
almost to terror, and then again subdues us by deep pathos ; we defy 
those who take it up, be they practised or but occasional readers of ro- 
mance, to lay it aside without perusing it from the first page to the last. 
\Ve must again express our marked opinion of the exceeding elegance ami 
ease with which the translator has performed lus task, and again rejoice to 
welcome an aristocrat into the republic of letters, where he is certainly 
destined to hold as high a rank as he does in the lecords of Dclirctt and 
Jhuke. The libraries will welcome it as a kind of God send” during the 
present dearth of “ reading books,’’ for porlr*ps there has not been a 
“season’’ lor years past so barren of sterling publications. Theie aie, 
however, several announcements that promije a fruitful harvest. 
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Physiology applied to Health and Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 

This is one of cseveral w8rl{S Jyin| on our library table connected with 
the i)*nciples of Hygiene ^'itten in a popular style by eminent medical 
professoi*s. IXi\ Combe’s treatise has been,^n a marked manner, stamped 
willi public apjtrobation, having^ within the short space of eleven months, 
ai rived at a third edition, and well indeed does it deserve the distinction. 
The author states his'^ eojeet be to lay before the public a plain and 
intelligible descriptbn of the structure and use of some of the more im- 
portant organs of the human bodyi and show liow sucji information mny 
be usefully applied, both to the preservation of health and to the improve- 
ment of ph>sical and mental education. 

We llimk llunearned Doctor has fully perfected his intention. Wc do 
not recollect rising from the perusal of any work of a similar nature with 
move gratification or instrif^jtion ~ a compliment of no mean order, 

(lering that the Bridgewater and other similar treatises have been so 
recently introdueSd to the public. 

The author carefully avoids the consideration of disease, ; he applies 
himself solely to mean’s physical and mental condition in a state of nature ; 
tells him those agents immediately around him essential to his comfort 
— those inimical tp health and desVi'uctive to life. lie does it, believing 
that if the public are aware of the simple, yet beautiful, machinery of 
which ourliodies are composed fthej^ will be better able to avert its aggres- 
sion by those shnple rules dictated by nature, and much more cnpabla of 
(lisc*iimniating when medical assistance is rtmiired, and forming a concct 
judgment of its worth when administered. Thus he repudiates the notion 
of making “ every man his own doctor,” by an attempt to explain the 
nature of disease or tlie mode cure. 

He examples a patient subject to palpitation reading a medical treatise, 
w'lio finds it a prominept symptom of organic change in the heait. Ho 
hurries to the conclusion that hi^^o\vn heart is diseased — that he will 
speedily die. He iiecomes anxious, frightened at every sensation, denies 
iiiinself exercise fi^m the fear of over-cxortion, and 1‘oocl from the ajiprc- 
hension oi' a ruptured vessel. He soon falls into a slate of weakness and 
disease confirmatory of his suspicions; whereas, if the physician having a 
yv.rfect knowledge of the subject had been consulted, he would have re- 
Jieve^Lall the anxiety and suffering, by explaining it to be a simple fit of 
indigeslion, and recpiiring treatment totally opposite. This, we can uffii in, 
is not an isolated or imJ^ginavy case: we could instance many such. 

The work is arranged in eleven cha])ters ; and we can scarcely determine 
which deserves our first notice and commepdation. In the first, the evds 
attending the ignorance of physiology aie well depicted, and illustrated by 
fatal exam])les. The anatomy of the skin, and its bearings on health, the 
osseous system, the muscular structure, the respiratory functions in con- 
nexion with the lungs, and the brpin, wdth its functions and peculiarities, 
occupy the succeeding ten. 

We were most pleased with the eighth and ninth, which treat of the 
nervous system, the mental faculties, and rules and hints for their regula- 
tion. Pos.^ibly w:e are, like our author s palpitating patient, clinging to 
this question, as most applicable to our own case. 

The connexion between the mind and the brain, with the reciprocal in- 
fluence exerted upon each other, both in health and disorder, is beautifully 
illustrated. The author points out the evils attending mental inactivity, 
instancing the deaf and dumb, retired merchants and officers, and advcils 
to the mischievous consequences of excessive mental exertion, exempliiy- 
ing it by a reference to precocious children, industrious students, and 
individualizing many of pnr most celebrated scientific and literary stars. 
^Vc cannot refrain from extracting the following passage from iiagc 
as vvehavcyiV/ its force, and observed many living monuments of its trull!. 
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After referring to the frequency Qflfever adompanyii^ ap over-excited 
and consequently exhausted brain, he says — ^ ^ 

^ Nervous disease from excessive mental labour and exaltation of feeing some- 
times shotvs itself in another form. From neglecting projier intervals of rest, the 
vaiKcular excitement of the brain, which alwisys accompanies acuity of mind, has 
never time to subside, and a restless irritability of temper^and disposition comes on, 
attended with sleeplessness and anxiety, for vdid^h no external cause can be assigned. 
The symptoms gradually become i^^avatea, the di^estife tunctions give way, 
nutrition is impaired, and a sense of wretchedness is constantly present, which 
olten leads to attempts at suicide. While all this is going on, however, the patient 
will talk or transact busings with perfect propriety and accuracy, and no stranger 
ran discover anything amiss. But, fu his intercourse ^‘th hiS intimate friends 
and physician, the havoc made upon the mind becomes apparent; and, if not 
speedily arrested, terminates in derangement, paky, apoplexy, fever, suicide,^u* 
inYmanent weakness,’* • 

Our author especially insists on the necessity of motferation in mental 
exertion in advanced years, he says — “ We must learn to wait for wl»at 
the brain is willing to give, and allow it to work at jjsown time: to at- 
* tempi to force it, is to weaken it to no purpose." As a ])ractical illustra- 
tion of its truth, the fate of Sir Waite# Scott is thus described : — 

In the vigour of manhood,” says Dr. Combe, few ever wrote so much or 
M’ith greater ease. But when, on the ve^fe old age, adversity forced him to 
unparalleled exertion, the organic waste could no longer be •repaired; morl)i(I 
irritability became the substitute of healthy power, and he perished by that bruin 
which had served him .so faithfully and efficiently.” 

Weber, Romilly, Gretry, Newton, and Davy are named in coi roboralion. 
To this list we will add the names of Canning, Casllereagh, Whitl)rcad, 
Hyron and Shelley; other examples are daily occurring in lessdislingiMsheil 
characters ; and we can call to our mind many within our own obscivatioii 
w'ht're life has been shoitened, health#niined, prospects bliglitcd, and the 
mind lost liy premature and excessive intellectual exertion. 

Among the many rules for mental exercise, the Debtor, in questioning 
tlic best time Ibr mentaj exertion, says — 

“ Nature has allotted the darkness of night for repose and tho restoration by 
sleep of the exhausted energies of the body and mind. If study or composition he 
auleiitly engaged in towards that period of th§ day,^he increased action in tho 
brain which always accompanies activity of mind requires a long time to Mihsah* ; 
and if the individual he of an irritable habit, he will he sleepless for hours, or per- 
Inips tormented by unpleasant dreams. If, nevertheless, the practice bo continued, 
the want of refresliing repose will ultimately induce a state of irritability ol tin* 
nervous system upproacliing to insanity. It is, theref|^e, of great advmitage to 
engage in severer studies early in the day, and devote the twiPor three hours }n*e- 
Citing bed-time to light reading, music, or amusing conversation.” 

This rule we conceive to be of great importance to those who are obliged 
to undergo much mcnfal»labour. How seldom is it acted on by lilci. ary 
men! The quiet of nigUt* is generally chosen; and, with but few excep- 
tions, midnight oil is expended, and morning relaxation is confined to the 
mattress and pillow. > • 

The chapters on respiration and the functions of the skin deserve equal 
nol ice, bui our limits wdll not permit it ; we nevertheless cannot avoid, for 
the benefit oi' om ge9icrat readers, as we have occupied much of our space 
n it h matter for our literary friends, giving them Dr. Combe's rules lor 
dress, and his opinion on the advantage of flannel in preventing disease. 
He says, “ the rule is not to dress in an invariable way in all eases, but to 
})ut on clothing in kind and quantity sufficient in the individual case to 
p) otect the body effectually from an abiding sensation of cold, hoivever 
slight" He says flannel is admirably calculated for salutary purposes. 

“ J3(*ing a bad conductor of heat, flannel prevents that of the animal eco- 
nomy bom being quickly dissipated, and pnifects the body in a consider- 
alde degree from the injurious influence of sudden external change^,’’ 

2 M 2 
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In «ulclition, fte it produces al'sanitary influence by its stimulating 
effects on the cutaneous nerves and vessels, and its absorption of , cutaneous 
exhalation. He iv^comm^nds its use in the autumnal as well as winter 
mouths. The dangers dttending the use of tight stays by the delicate 
young female, a-f^well as the evilS attending earfy tuition and long school- 
Jmuri are vividly pom-bayed, fnd wound up with the assertion, “ That 
thus the health aad pm of humanity is con^ntly sacrificed for mental 
cultivation and fashionable accomplisnments/' 

Hei4 wc must conclude our notice of a work which we must once more 
recommend our medical, as well as our general, readers to peruse carefully. 
It breathes a pure spirjt of philosojxhy and philanthropy, and is, we are 
glad to observe, to be followed up by a treatise on a similar plan, em- 
bracing flic physiology of digestion and the principles of dietetics. 

The Mdrdens and the Daventrys. By Miss Pardoe. 

It is well for the lovers of song and story that the fair portion of the 
coinmnnity have taken up the pen for their amusement; for, in good sooth, 
cither the talent has deserted our gjentlemen authors, or they have aban- 
doned it. Miss Pardoe is already advantageously known to the w'orld of 
letters, and her present production if* calculated to increase her reputation 
a hundred-fold. , When first we* observed her poetry and tales in the An- 
nuals we augured highly of her abilities : there was a feeling, a purity, an 
case and gracefulness of expression about her productions which led us to 
single her out from the* horde ; and we have not been disappointed, either 
in our hopes or expectations. There is a vigour in these last volumes, 
however, for which (Miss Pardoe will, we hope, forgive us) oven we were 
unprepared. Her wings have acquired strength : she has lo3t none of her 
delicacy ; but has gained— what sl^e much wanted — self confidence. A 
vt'i’v slight but ])Owei'ful sketch of her first story appeared in the pages of 
the “ New Monthly," from the “ Note-Bcok of a Deceased T.awyer:” but 
she has worked cAft the subject with so much skill, that wc read it as 
though it were quite new. 

The talc of the “ olden time” is constructed with skill, and replete with 
interest. Miss Pardoe is particularly happy in her fable — her grouping is 
])ei feet— she brings it befdi-e yoiS — the characters stand out from the canvas 
full of life, tenderness, and spirit. 

We believe the young lady is about to leave England for the shores of 
the Mediterranean, there to gather materials for future stoiy. In return 
lor the pleasure she ha^ afforded us, we wish her health and prosperity ; 
and, congratulalirug* her on her success, bid her “ go on and prosper." 

The Life of Dr. Thomas Liiiacre, by J. N. Johnson, M.D. Edited by 

Robert Graves. 

We have read this book with considerable interest, and with much 
pleasure lecommend it to tlie notice of our readers, connected as it is with 
an important epoch in the literary history of our country. 

I.macre was born somewhere about the year HfiO, thus running his 
career at the close of the fifteenth, and the commencement of the sixteenth 
cent m y. At the period of bis elementary education classical knowledge 
was very limited, being chiefly confined to the monasteries, and more espe- 
cially tile houses of the Dominicans, the F'ranci.scans and AugustinQs ; and 
even in the best of these, grammar, the foundation of all higher attain- 
ments, was generally negleeted, and the works of the Roman writers were 
sesded books to the pupil?- thus producing a barbarism of expression only 
to be a\oicled by a close acqiiaintiince with the eloquence and poetry of 
antupiity. ^ 

It vMis Linacr/s good fortune to be educated in one of Iho best ofllK'se 
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monftstenes, and under , the superiitcndence of a m^nk»named William 
Tilly, a man possessing taste for a more# sound system of education. 
On his removal to Oxford, Linacre soon formed » ciOse friendships with 
Grocyn and Latimer, and associated himself with them in the cultiva- 
tion of ancient literature, and applied nis whole mentaif energies to the 
acquirement of a pure and correct knowledge the •Grecian language. 
He subsequently visited Italy, remainet there two jwars, and on his return 
to England, fortunately for the science of medicine, chose it as his pro- 
fession. 

Linacre found the science and practice of 'medicine in the hands of pro- 
fessors remarkable only for their ignorance and cupidity connected with 
the mechanical arts, associated with the follies of judicial astrology, and 
blended with the delusions of alchemy. SocJli did he labour to clevat^ its 
character, and fix it on sure and infallible principles. Tn thft execution of 
this task he had an opportunity of gratifying his earliest desires, — exciting 
a taste for classic lore, and a thirst for a more pure knowledge of Grecian 
literature. At this period, the obstacles to the intr^uction of the Gi-eek 
language were of a most serious nature. The monks in their monn stories 
and their pulpits, as well as in thei# private capacities, exerted all their 
influence in opposition to it; they denounced the cultivation of Greek or 
Hebraic literature as heretical. The Schoolmen also of that diiy vvero 
equally jealous of improvement, and applied the opprobrious term of infidel 
to the cultivators of the “ new” tongue. The University of Oxford, also, was 
not want ing on the opposing side ; Cambridge only showing a more favouv- 
alile feeling, by something like neutrality. 

Linacre 'soon had the means of accomplishing his object; ns phy- 
sician to the King he naturally possessed influence at Court, and seciin d 
ils patronage. Cardinal Wolsey, between the years 1518 and 1522, insti- 
tuted Greek lectures at his own ccilSt, and Linacre, in conjunction with 
Grocyn and Latimer, commenced a translation of the entire works of Aris- 
totle; subsequently he completed a translation of Treatises, jiro- 

lacing them by courtly dedications to the King and Wolsey, some copies 
of these, (for instance, that on the Preservation of Health, on vellum), arc 
now in the British Museum; also one on ^he Method of Healing, dedicated 
to the King, • 

Thus was Linacre among the earliest of his countrymen to \^hom learn- 
ing owed its revival and propagation in the fifleenth century ; ho also 
fairly deserves the credit of restoring, or rather establishing Greek literature 
in this country, in addition to his invaluable services to the profession he 
liclonged to; among the most prominent of wTiich the foiuidaliou of 
.the present College of Physicians. “The design and execution of Hus 
foundation,'’ says his biographer, “ was the last and most magnificent of 
his labours, inasmuch it exists as a monument of his enlightened vicus 
and generosity.” , • 

M&icine was at that period scarcely elevated above the mechanical aids, 
the majority of its praclitionei’s were no better instrugti'd than the iiiccba- 
nics, neither were there any establishments solely i'or llie^advanceol science 
unconnected with the hierarchy, in existence. 

'To Linacre alone is this honour due. The title of founder of this insti- 
tute is applied solely to him ; the expenses and provisions ot the (vollcgi' 
were to be borne by liim, and those whom he associated with as niembcis.* 
The munificence of the Crown extended only to the grant mg of letters 
patent. 

In the year 1518 was this College incorporated ; Linncre, rhnmliro, and 
d(‘ Victoria, with others of the Faculty, being.named in the King's Coni- 
mission. Some ten pages only are occupied in the history of this estahlisli- 
ment ; and wc regret that the author, at a moment when material aliera- 
lions live contemplated by the present constituted authorities^and coiu- 
plcto reconstruction desired by some of our professional friends, did not 
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enlarge more fuily (On the subject. wish that a good history of medi- 
cine was in existence, as welh as an enlarged account of the progress of 
medical literature ‘In thi| kingdom. One enapter of the work is occupied 
with a very bi^ef and cursory, but^- nevertheless interesting, account of Its 
rise and progresft'^fttmi the ninth to the sixteenth century, and it has given 
us a strong desire ^or fuHher information. 

Since the above^wa* written, we Observe Messrs. Sherwood and Co. have 
just published a History of Medicine, by Dr. Bostock ; we may refer to it 
in a future Number. 

Miscellanies. Dy the,Author of The Sketch-Book.’* — No. I. A Tour 

to the Prairies. 

Under this, title a volume ftas been given to the public by the author of 
a work which is endeared to all who appreciate the rare union of pure 
taste, a benevolent mind, and a fresh, if not an extensive, imagination. 
“ The Sketch-Book” was the first of a class which has multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, though few of its flowers have arrived at the perfection of the 
original. Can we ever foiget the “ Dream of the Broken Heart ?” Can 

we but it is with* a “ Tour to the Prairies ” we have to do ; it is before 

us, the leaves all cut, and the bopk honestly read through from the first fo 
the last page. A\^ould that we could always peruse with as niueh profit 
and praise— with as much sincerity. Washington Tmng has so kindly a 
mind that its influence diffuses itself over everything he writes. He is on 
good terms with human nature. By a species of moral alchemy he turns 
moderate pleasures into positive happiness, and softens down adversity by 
resignation and the gentleness of a holy spirit. 

In our little trim island, where every inch of land is woii;h its inch of 
gold, we have, w'c can have, no conc<^ption of the everlasting “ prairies” 
of the New World, Cooper scanned their immensity and their magnifi- 
cence ; but Irving has entered into their extraordinary minutico, — their 
dells, and rivers, andUrces, and bushes, and buffaloes, and wild horses, and 
overgrown turkeys, hopping amid the trees like English sparrow s ; and 
their prairie-dogs, whose wild yet sagacious community would otherwise 
liMve remained unknown to us. ‘Nor are his individual sketches less inte- 
resting'than his views of the material world. The graceful, gay, and 
thoughtless Count, scampering after adventures, and encountering bidfa- 
loes as Don Quixote encountered windmills, and with as little chance of 
coming off victorious; then the merry little Frenchman, at once the cook 
and scaramouch of the hunting party, so well contrasted with the giave 
and sober Indian, \^ndering over the hunting ground of his fathers, like 
the dark spirit of mystery with — but not of— the mortal w'orlcl ! 

Wc hope to see many such volumes from the same elegant pen. The 
delicate and refined touches of our author cannot fie improved : in his own 
peculiar style he is unrivalled; but his crayon is riot one of power. His 
description of a thunder-storm on the prairies is feeble. Cooper, or our 
own “ Slingsby,” w^aild have made the thunder thunder in our ears, and 
the lightning lighfen in our eyes, until the noise of the one and the bright- 
ness of tlie other had bewildered our senses. But there are “ diversities 
of gifts and the purity of the pearl must not be despised because of 
^Ihe brightness of the diamond. 

The Unfortunate Man. By Captain Chamier, 3 vols. 

There is a terseness— a fidelity — and a vigour both of intellect and ex- 
pression in these volumes, v\’hich must increase the popularity of an author 
•already advantageously known to all novel-lovers, and in high rejinUi 
with a particular class of readers. For ourselves, the more highly ^\e esti- 
mate Captain Chamier s quick jferception and graphic powers— the more 
we laugh at his ready adventures and shudder at his descriptions ol‘ slaves 
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and pirates, the 11101*6 we deplore the coarsened which so frequently dis- 
figures his page, as a foul blot stains the beauty of somei exquisite draw- 
ing ; the more perfect the design— the more charming the eitecution, the 
more we lament the carelessness or bad taste “ that blurs JIq fair a work.” 
Despite our censure, we have never read aaything^ieh excited us more 
than the conclusion of the first volume ; •Cooper him.^jf,«the very king of 
sea and sea-storms, never penned a finer or a more terrific Scene than that 
which concludes the volume. The treatment bestowed by the crew of the 
Rapid upon the slaves — the conduct of the foreign pirates borders 
the disgusting from its extreme horror, and yet, such thb author’s skill, 
that although your blood runs cold and your lips parch, you go on, and 
on, and on, and perhaps read the last hundred ifiages of the first volunie 
twice over, before you can make up your mind to enter upon ^the second. 
You are comforted also by the death of tlie arch-fiend Waters, whom it 
it would have been quite irapossilile to carry through three volumes, though 
the comfort is almost in the proportion of a drop of j^ater to the ocean. 
Vuor Robert Gamj am ! he certainly u*as very unfortunate, but we think 
the palm of misfortune should be bestc»ved upon the eccentric kind-hearted 
“ Uncle Banana;” the account of his Parisian marriage is most amusingly 
overstrained, and the worthy old gentleman's death is wrought out wnth a 
simplicity and pathos which the gallant author would do Well to exercise 
more frequently. We have quarrelled with Captain Chamier’s coarseness ; 
we have also to find fault with his offensive nationality — he is for ever 
playing “ John Bull” — he will permit no sort of merit to any nation in the 
world l)ut his own— he has a quick eye fbr the failings of every country and 
people in the world except “ England and the English.” 

Scenes and Stories, by a Clergynfan in Debt ; written during his 
confiiieiiient in the Debtors’ Prisons, ^vols. 

These are melancholy records of crime, misery, an3 depravity, arising 
])rincipally, if not entirely, from the system of imprisonment for debt.” 
tri three cases out of five, a rogue would gather be immured within 'the 
stone walls of a gaol than be obliged topay*a per-centage upon everything 
he possessed from the time being to the day of his death : and the honest 
delitor is so fettered, so degracled by his incarceration, that his spirit 
becomes either broken or depraved, and in either case rendered untit for 
su])sf'([iien1 exertion. It is sad, also, tliat a “ elergyman” should stand 
be foie us, the herald of such evil. AVc would flot hgyc our pastors so 
a^quaiuteil with sin ; the sanctity of the character is destroyed by mixing 
with the off-scLun of a gaol ; and the sentence is sadly reversed-Yor often 

Those come to pray remain to scoff.” 

We must not, however, be* unjust; such is not the case with the reverend 
but imfertunate gentleman who has been the medium of conveying 1q us 
such melancholy information. He thinks justly, and exprosses 4)ii opinion 
with fearless and honest manliness; his deductions are j^aierally correct, 
and his style much better than we anticipated. The most interesting por- 
tion of the book is the narrative of a few of the notorious C!aptain John- 
stone’s adventures. Three of the episodes of this wild and daring sea- 
man' s exploits are recorded with spirit and fidelity ; and we hope that the 
lirave buccaneer of modern days may be induced to publish his own life, 
and so put to shame all the novelists who deal in fictitious adventures 
eitlier liy sea or land. "We hear that the gallant captain has a daughter 
of considerable literary talent; and while we w5uld encourage the young 
lady to lend her aid in throwing her lather’s materials together, we would 
wiwn her not to paint the lily or gild the gokl. The enterprise and adven- 
Tturos of this sea-king need nothing but the telling to turn all oui^youths 
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into buccaneA’s. ^ We would match "Captain Johnstone against Robinson 
Crusoe any day, |ind that is saying a great deal. 

The volumes also contain a sketch of Lord Cochrane’s history; and 
many a be-wj^jskered gallant m\\ recognize the associates who worked 
his early ruin, in the Jews and Jew-Christians who lure to destruction. 
We would that^every yonng m^n should peruse these volumes on his 
entrance into LondAi life. 

Queen Anne Boleyn ; an Historical Drama. 

Mr. George Iiewis Smyth, the author of this drama, informs us in his 
preface that his idea was, before he began, and also while writing it, that 
the subject more than any^ther with which he was acquainted, admitted 
eft’ the cons'truction of a play, which should be at once historically correct 
and theatrically trffective. In carrying this plan into execution, the author 
has necessarily cramped himself; and we doubt whether the historical accu- 
racy which is gained at such a price is a fair compensation for the restraint ; 
the full indulgence M'the imagination being, in our opinion, more desirable 
in a drama than the rigid adherencf to particular details. With this draw- 
back, however, ML Smyth has done well ; there are passages in the drama 
of high poetic merit, and such,^mixiid also with quaint, ness and dramatic 
effect, is the scone where Patch, the court fool, soliloquizing as he blows 
his bubbles, predicts the fortunes of Lord Rochford and Sir Thos. Wyatt. 
The following is a fair instance : — 

“ Now, place 1 we'll give the king — look there ! 

A royal bubble by the raiuta of Rome, 

Express'd with state and richness ! Swelling it mounts, 

Iluffets the sunbeams to its sovran pleasure, 

Constrains the air to ste<j^ its greatness nobly, 

And, as it sails amain, draws gnats and midges 
To erdwd its course and make sjK>rt as it journeys.” 

The piece was iifiended for representation, but was refused by the ma- 
nagement of the royal theatres— a circumstance \Vliich we trust W’ill not, 
as it ought not, prevent the author from attempting other subjects. 

* A Popular View of Chchiistry. By John Murray, M.D., and 
George Murray. 

This work piofesses to give a view of the general principles of Chemistry, 
so far as they are apjilicable to the ordinary circumstances of human lile, 
and explain the ]^ws bf which the foices are regulated that carry on the 
ordinary system of nature, and account for many of those natuial pheno- 
mena which, though so familiar to our sight, are but little understood, and 
by a variety oH examples point out their practical application. 

The first chapter is occupied with the history of Chemistry, Attraction, 
and Gravitation, with their laws. Heat, its effects, Expansion, Fluidity-, 
and Radiation, occupy the two succeeding chapters, with some instructive 
iemark.¥ dn Temperature. 

The consideration of Light, with its reflection, refraction, polarization, 
and decomposition, form a very prominent and inteiesting feature in the 
volume, which concludes with the fifth department, on Electricity, Galva- 
nism, and Magnetism. 

The Appendix, containing some condensed dissertations on the Atomic- 
Theory and Trade-Winds, winds up the volume, w’hich we think well cal- 
culated for the purpose designed. 

The authors promise Iq pursue the subject in connexion with Organic 
and Inorganic Substances. We heartily wish them success in their luidei- 
taking. 
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The Number for April 1. of the illu^rated Varieties, Charaetcta. and CoiidltJons.—The 
edition of Colburn»H NovelUta, co«ei«t« of Self Cohdemaed* a Novel, by the %ulhor of 
the first volume (to be completed in two) of •» xhe Lollards.**^ % 

Mr. Ward's “ Tremaine/* a work which, for the ust op jfSr books. ^ 

cheerful serenity t»f its views, and the Irigh •Sermons#)* the lirte Rev. Thomas Ttfarshall, 
moral character of Its sentiments, seems ad- •a.M., with Memoir, « vo. IOj. 6d. 
inirably colculated for extensive ami beneficial BoawelTs Life of Johnson, Vol. I., fcp. 8vo. 
admission into family orcles. 6». doth. 

The 9th Part of Mi*. Burke’s Important and Oriental Jllnst rations to the Sacred Scrip- 
serviceable work, the “ History of the Com- tures, by Joshua Roberts, 8vo. 18a’. 
inoaers/' appears with the Magazines this Practical (Jornpeniinni of the Diseases of 
month, and the subsequent Parts will be pub* the Skin, by J. Green, M D., 8vo., 1?«. 

H-shed quarterly, until the completion of the The* British Wine-Maker and Domestic 
undertaking. Brewer, by W. H. Roberts^ 12mo. 6#. • 

Theith Part of the cheaper re-issue of Sir The System of Piynllngin Dry Colours, after 

Jonah Barrington’s nulionul work, the ** His- the ancient Grecian Method, by W. Kingston, 
tory of the Irish Unlon^” likewise appears this l2mo. 3*. Cd. 

month. Two more Parts will finish the work. Thucydides, with Notes, by Dr. T. Arnold, 
I'lie whole of the 40 Portraits, and other IIlus- Vol. III. ftvo., ft?. 

trations of the original and more expensive Memoir of‘ the lute Rev. Joseph Hughea, 
edition are distributed through the Parts. A-M., by John Lelfcliild, 8vo. 12s 

A new ami revised Kditlou of Mr. Grattan’s Tour on the Prairies, by the Author of the 
History of the Netflerlaiids Is forthcoming Tn m Sketch Book,” post 8vo. 9<.6(1. 

Lardner’s Cycloptedla, with additional matter. Sacred ClasslcH, Wol. XV., “ Sermons for 
bringing It down to the breaking out of the Lent,” .3#. fid. 

Revolution in laiO. Colburn’s Modern Novelists No. III.; 

TJie author of “ Makanna” announces a «. O’Donnell, by Lady Morgan,” 12mo. 5s. 
novel founded on the fearful realities In which cloth 

Miss Blaiide and the Hon. Captain Cranstouii The Prnotlce of Courts Martial, &c. by Cnp- 
were so deeply involved. * tain Wm. Hough. 8vo. lis, 

Speedily will be published. Observations on Tombleson’s Views on the Rhine, Second 
the Natural History and Productions of Bfitis^ Series, royal 8vo. H. cloth; India prools, 21. 
Guiana > with Suggc'stious on Cotonizatiou and cloth. 

Kiiiigratlon to the Interior of that Country. Durham’s Speeches on Reform, 

By .lohn Hancock, M.D. 8vo, 4«, ^ 

The Memoirs aud Corroppondence of Robert Helen of Coquetdale, &c. Tales in Verse, 
Lord Clive, collected from the Family Papers 12mo. 3s. Cxi. 

ut Woloot and other sources, by Sir John Mai- Provincial Sketches, by the Author of ” The 
colra, is in the press. MsurerH Duugliter,’’ lOs. fid 

An edition of such of the late Mr. Charles • Reid’s Political Curcei of the Bari of Dur- 


Lamb’s Writings us run be recovered by his 
executors, with a large Selection from his Cor- 
respondence, ts announced, under the super- 
Inlondence of Mr. Serjeant 'I’ulfourd, accom- 
panied by a Biographical Notice from hl» pen. 

'J'urkey — Mr. Auldjo, F U.S., uiinounees the 
Journal of a Visit to Constantinople during 
the Suniiner of 1833, with llluslralions by 
George Cruiksbnnk, , 

The Book of Family Prayer, by the Bditor 
of the ” Book of Privatf Piayer,”l8 in the 
preas. * 

The following works are likewise announced 
as 1 b the press 

Volt, ll, and HI. of State Papers of the time 
of Henry VIll. published by the Iloyul Com- 
iiiissiOD. — 'J'he Wasps of Aristophanes, by T. 
Mitchell, Ksq.— Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion 
to the extreme Southern and Western States 
of North America.— Httse’s Popular Autiyul- 
tles of Greece. — Annals of Lacock Abbey, in 
the county of Wilts j with memorials of the 
Foundress Ela Countess of Salisbury, and the 
Eiirls of the Houses of Sarisbury and Lorigespe. 
i)y the Rev. W. L. Bowles.— A Poet’s Portfolio, 
or Minor Poems, iu three Books, by James 
Moiiimmiery.— Travels of Ethiopia, by G. A. 
HubKiii, I<>q , with plates.— Old Maids, their 


ham, ISmr. 4*. 6d. 

Sketch-Book of the Soulh, lOs fid. 

Sketches ot Life and Charucter.by E. P., 
12mo,()K. 

Sj)irit||^il Despotism, by the Author of*' Na- 
tural History oytnthusiusm,” 10.v. Od. 

New and Complete Man of Busuiess.by R. 
Percivul, i2mo. 9$. 

Consumption, Why so Fatal ? by J. Tyrrell, 
8vo. 5r, 

A Winter in the Far West, by C. F, Holf- 
man, of New York, 2 voD. post 8vo. 

History of the Germanic Empire, V<»1 11., 
by S. A. Dunha^LL.Df &<-■, forming Vol. 
LXIV. of Lnrdue?^ Cabinet Cyclopuidla. 

The British Pulpit, Vol. II , Svo. 8 a, fid. 

The Marsdens and the Daventrys, 'i’ales by 
the Anllior of “ Traits mid Traditions ot Por- 
tugal,” 3 vol.s. 11. 1 1 s. 6d ^ 

Switzerland, lllustruied description, by Beat- 
tie, Vol. I. 4to. 20.«. 

History of the Boroughs and Municipal 
Corporations in the United Kingdom, by H. A. 
Mere^ether aiitl A. J. Stevens, 3 vols. joyul 
8to. ii. i4tf fid. 

New Arabian Nights, 3 vols. reduced to 12s. 
gloth. 

The French Language Its tjWn Teacher, by 
R. Aliva, 12mo. 5s. 
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FlNt: ARTS. 

f 

SOCIBTY OF BBITISH ARTISTS. 

The Twelfth ajsftual exhibition the Society of British Artists has lieen 
opened^to the public. Ttf as us«.al, of exceeding interest* and presents a 
Kjatifying prospect* of vjhe progress? of British art during the past year. 
The department in which the most decided improvement is manifest is that 
of landsoape painting. Mr. Creswick, Mr. Priest, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. 
Chambers, who are Comparatively new exhibitors, have produced works of 
the very highest mferit ; ?nd it is pleasant to observe that their exertions 
have been appreciated, arid that the whole of their pictures, we believe, 
are marked sold, Mr. Hoflantt, Mr. Lee, Mr. Linton, Mr. John Wilson, 
Mr. Stark, Mr. O'Connor, and one or two others of established reputation, 
have maintained theiV high character— and this is saying much. To the 
landscape painters, therefore, the public will be mainly indebted for the 
enjoyment they will receive from a visit to Suffolk-street. 

But there are a few jiictures of the higher class —the historical; the 
most remarkable of which is that by Mr. Haydon, “ Cassandra predicting 
the murder of Agamemnon, on his J^rrival after ten years’ absence at 
Mycenae,’* from T^schylus. This isr a production of great ftierit, such as 
few British painters' could cither conceive or execute. It may have, and 
doubtless has, large faults ; the Cassandra, for example, is about two ieet 
taller than the original, Mrs. Norton; but, on the whole, the work is 
honourable to the English school, and a rare acquisition to the gallery of 
the Duke of Sutheriand, for whom it was painted. Another picture of the 
“ anilhtious kind,” is Martin’s Judith attiring,”—** decking herself 
bravely but, to our mind, there is more attraction in his other large 
work, *‘ David sparelh Saul at Hacbilah.’’ Here Martin is more at home; 
although his Judith i'sci production of unquestionable merit. ‘ We prefer 
him, how^ever, where h(iis left more free to revel among the creations of his 
glorious imagination. ^ ' 

Linton exhibits the ** Landing of St. Paul in the Bay of Bairn,” the 
iiucient Puteoli— an historical laivlscape, calling up associations of the 
liiglicsi interest in reference to histbry, either sacred or prolane. 

Mr. Hurlstone has a variety of portraits; and in this department the 
otlicr painters of merit are Mr, Parris, Mr. John Hayter, Mr. Middleton, 
Mrs. Carpeiiler, Mr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Faulkner; but the artists of Suf- 
I’ulk-stroet rarely exhibit a large collection of wwks ot this character. 

Mr. IL B. Davis ha^several pictures of surpassing merit, in whic-li lie 
has ha])pily blended the beauties of nature — rock, wood and water, bill 
and dale, the fragrant heath of the mountain, and the luxuriant under- 
wood of the valley — with the dogs, and deer, and meiTy huutsmen that 
“ wake the morn ” with their shrill halloo. ' ♦ 

Mr. Inskipp exhibits but one picture, and that is both slight and unii- 
nislied ; — still it afford^ proof of that exceeding talent which has obtained 
fur him so high' a stfyMon among the painters who love and imitate nature. 

Kidd, Clater, and Buss exhibit several examples of coarser life. Those 
of Buss are exceedingly humorous— one, in especial, old Commodore Trun- 
nion and Tom Pipes, displays considerable talent. 

'Mr. Prentice has one picture from Fielding’s “ Amelia,” of higher merit 
than any of his former works : it is more warm and less stiff; the portrait 
of Amelia is beautiful ; and the story is told with deep pathos. The pic- 
ture IS, indeed, one of the most striking in the exhibition. 

As we have said, however, dlie chief attractions of the Exhibition are 
the Conti ihutions of the landscape-painters. If we except these, we can- 
not consider the “ show of the present year equal to those of former 
years, , 
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Fine Aris^The DrJhna, 

publkIltions. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his Study. ^Painted hf W. Allan, R.A. 

Engraved by Joh^ Burnet. 

This is an exceedingly interesting print. The^ liken^ of tlie ^reat 
author docs not altogether please us • neither rimindiilg us of the man, 
nor recalling to us his works. The cnief value tBe picture is to be 
found in the accessories. The following list of the many remarkable ob- 
jects which the painter has introduced will at once explain the interest 
which must attach to his production : — , 

Sir Walter Scott is represented seated in his study at Abbotsford, read- 
ing the proclamation of Mary Queen of Scojs, previous to lier marriage 
with* Henry Lord Darnley, a copy of which is appended. The still lift is 
painted from the original at Abbotsford. The vase on, the table was the 
gittof Lord Byron; the keys, hanging by the window, are those of the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, or the Old Tolbo >th of Edinburgh; <lie sword, 

• sns])ondod from the bookcase, was that of the Marquis of Montrose ; and 
the rifle, surmounting the various articles hanging over the mantel-piece, 
l)elonge(l to Speckbacher, the Tyrolese patriot. Neap the bookcase hang 
an ancient border bugle, James the Sixth's travelling flask, and the spo- 
ran, or purse, of Rob Roy M'Gregor. Behind the bust Shaks])eare is 
Rob Roy's long gun ; above which is Claverhouse’s pistol, and below a 
brace of pistols formerly the property of Napoleon; the stag hound lying 
at Sir Walter’s feet is Maida, his old favourite; the hour-glass on the 
mantel-piece belonged to Kirkton, author of the History of the Church of 
Scotland ; the great Highland broadsword, hanging below the sliield, was 
presented to Sir Walter by the Celtic Society ; and the walking-stick of 
Sir Walter, resting against the chimney-piece, was presented to, and is now 
in tile possession of the painter, William Allan, R.A. ^ 

The work is admirably engraved by Mr. Burnet, — ffne of the few Eng- 
lish engravers who can use the pencil as well as the Ifurm. 

The Crucifixion, painted and engraved by John Martin. 

• 

This is another of Mr. Martin's magrtificent prints, on a large, scale, 
illustrative of Scripture History. It is a splendid and powerful eflbi’l of 
art,— such as no other British painter coiikl produce. While the efl’ect of 
ihe whole is amazingly grand and imposing, all the lesser points of interest 
have been carefully attended to. The authoyties have been ransacked 
for the purpose of olitaining accurate descriptions of tl»scenc — Jerusalem, 
^il the moment when “ a pall of darkness veils the land of Pah'slme,” 
and the Saviour dies. The work, therefore, not only represents the Cruci- 
tixion, but desciibes thor Holy City, with its Temple, towers, gales, and 
streets ; and with as i^ikIi care to truth as was possible, considering tlie 
paucity of the descriptions that have been preserved of the once sjdendid 
city. ^ 

The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. — N^IO. 

This work is a very valuable acquisition to the lovers of art. Sir Joshua 
painted an amazing number of works, and to collect them alh--we believe • 
they will be all contained in this publication — is an essential service to the 
art in which he so greatly excelled. 
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;rHE iJrama. 

DRUKY-LANB. 

^ The “ Pain^.n and Parvenu/* a new comedy in five acts, was produced 
here^.the olhev evening with gjeat success. It was written, the author 
says, only to provoke liHighter.' ^With submission, we think this is too 
decidedly evident^ The thing altogether is too broad and caricatnrish. 
Mr. Poole, of whom we desire at all times to speak with deference and 
grateful respect, has no doubt felt that farce is the present taste of the 
time, and that it, would be his safest course to indulge it. Wit, character, 
ahd sentiment, seem certainly to have lost their chances. Well, if this be 
so, who shall blame him ? Assuredly, not we. We are of those who Jhink 
that it is the,least necessary vocation of an author to die in defence of the 
past. We sWl rever find in our hearts to blame them, because they 
throw themselves, heart and soul, into the present, and, bad as it may be, 
lake the public taste as they find it. Mr. Poole has served the public 
long, and is in the secret of their likings. He prefers to indulge them, and 
to leave their bettering to the future^ When the day which shall see a new 
and higher impulse^given to them arrives, we have no doubt that this gen- 
tleman will be found in his old pleasunt and himiorous peaces, but working 
in them for a truer and more lasting reward than laughter only. 

Tlie “ Patrician and Parvenu *' is, on the whole, indifferently well played. 
Mr. Farren is the Parvenu, and Mr. Warde the Patrician. Once or tv\ice 
we thought they might have changed places, so vulgar was the paiTcnu in 
the depth of his ignorance, and so vulgar the patrician in the height of 
liis fashionable knowledge. A well-bred person never shrinks from the 
touch of his inferior — he vindicates the superior title of his manners 
merely by setting every one within^ their reach or influence at ease. It 
may be said, to be,sure, and the answer is a good one, that Mr. Warde is 
not asked to impersonate universal manners so much as the mannerism of 
manners — to remind^ Us, not of perfect grace and polished ease, but of tliose 
good old times wdien every one belonged to a marked class in society, and 
maintained himself in his characteristic absurdities, by a chevoux'dp-fn's, 
of prejudices, forms, and ceremonies. If this is so, however, there is a sad 
want of keeping in placing sucri a character in immediate contrast witli 
a vulgar citizen picked up from our own present Bishopsgate Without, iind 
set down without disguise in Drury-lane. Mr. Harley has an amusing 
part, which he makes the most of, by a style of acting we should find it 
difficult to describe. It is cerlainly like nothing on the eaith, and wesliould 
think as little like^hything in the waters underneath it. But it provokes 
excessive laughter, and it would not be wise, pei'haps, to inquire farther. 
Mr. Bartley plays an innkeeper, and looks as cordial and fat-ale-loving as 
he always does in these interesting cliaracters. lylrs. Glover has a part of 
vulgar humour, which loses nothing in her breadth ^-ither of person or style. 

The dialogue of the “ Patrician and Parvenu " is subdued, or rather 
overcharged', to the^arcical purpose of the incidents. This is proper enough, 
Ibr farce farcifies I'jvery thing within its reach. When Mr. Warde disturbs 
his pigtail by a pathetic inclination of his head, on the words “Ah, my 
Annabellal” we feel nothing but the matter of the pigtail; the sentinicid 
has escaped. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

“ Lestocq ’’ is very gorgeously presented at this theatre, but that is un- 
fortunately its chief merit. The music is not worthy of Auber, and the 
dramatic pretensions of the ^licce musd be returned nil The delusion at- 
tending such pieces has pretty nearly w'asted itself now. This is the last 
season, wc should think, in which any management would dream of staking 
such a preposterous expense oh such an uncertain return. We wondir 
wliat fooiei y, or worse, is likely to follow this I What aext, Mr. Merryman ? 
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OLYMPIC, 

“ The Court jB^auties'* is a very charming little piece^ii<Si and complete 
in its appointments, with;an interesting amr appropri^e dialogue, and a 
denouement as happy as it is striking. All that are concerned in it do 
their best. The scene-shifters work with^more than their ^inary tact, ajjfl 
every dress in the piece is a picture. ^ 

FRENCH Ilay. 

M. Frederic Lemaitre, after a temporary absence, has again returned to 
this country. We recommend all who may not yet have seen him to take 
an early opportunity of doing so. He is, in some ^respeets, the most mas- 
terly actor we have" ever seen. He can in the finest way, by employment 
of the subtler practices of his art, embody a sentiment, and every shade of 
a sentiment,'" with no other guide than the situation of the pisce, and with- 
out a single help of poetry or passionat-e writing. He bfeathes into a naked 
skeleton of melodrama, feeling, thought, emotion, lifk. He pursues huma- 
nity to her last recesses, and yet shows her to us human still. His treat- 
ment of a horror is to the last degree impressive ancf thrilling. He knows 
exactly where to press and where to^elax it, and he manages, therefore, to 
lay uixin nature just as much as she will bear. In th5 most difiiciilt situa- 
tions the highest* perfection and elaBoralion of his art take the appearance, 
and show themselves m the result, of perfect and iinc«nscious simplicity. 
We should add, too, that his humour is exquisite and unerring, and attended 
invariably by a most remarkable accompaniment of action. His legs and 
arms speak, and his very fingers have a voice. All of them move in liappy 
and most willing accordance. He is a Mazuner in this respect, with the 
addition of speech, thought, imagination, passion. When the reader sees 
I\I. Frederic Lemaitre this praise of ours will seem poor, and may sink into 
silence. 0 

Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpr6 is still all that is chajijning, piipianto, and 
(lelightliil. How graceful her petulance is — how relishing that mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, of archness and unconsciSusness ! 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting a communication was reart, addressed to the secretary. 

, by Dr. Coulter, who liad resided two years in Upper^alilbrnia, regarding 
the geography of that country. This first described the general aspect of 
the province, and then entered into some details regarding its white and 
Indian population, stocf, capabilities* &c. 

Upper California eittends north to the parallel of 42^^ 30' N., and is sejia- 
rated from the rocky mountains to the cast by an extensive sandy plain. 
It consists of two ranges of hills, chiefiy composed o(^ndst«ne conglome- 
rate, which extend along its whole length in lines pa^llel to the coast ; 
and some islands which front this, may be considered as the summits of a 
similar submarine range. The summits are uniformly bleak and bare ; but 
the intermediate valleys are fertile. A great deal of fine wood clothes the 
sides of the lulls, and along their base the pastures are rich and extensive. 
Vet, generally, there is not a very regular supply of water ; two extensive 
lakes, called the Tuli Lakes, situate between the ranaes, apparently draining 
the cultivable ground too rapidly. The best soil, and most promising dis- 
trict, is accordingly to the north and east ofth^m,— that is to say, north and 
east of the bay of San Francisco, — a district, moreover, deeply intersected 
by the liver San Francisco, falling into •the bay, and said to be navigable 
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sixty or seventy miles up but Dr. Coulter did not himself visit this 
quarter. ^ 

The only yioMms of Upper California as yet settled, are along the coast, 
with the exception of a fransverse valley, running up nearly thirty 
leagues behind the port of San Pedro, at the head of which is situate the 
Hussion of San Gabriel. The chifef settlers have also hitherto been the 
Catholic missionaries, who sought, to collect around their stations an Indian 
population, whom jthey taVight, in a^^very rude way, to till the ground, and 
rear domestic cattle, afHhe same time that they compelled them to conform 
to their religious observances. Since the revolution in Mexico, however, 
these stations have been discouraged; and, at the same time that the 
entrance of other settlers has been promoted, efforts have been made to 
induce the Indians to hdld land themselves. These have not as yet been 
very successful, owing chiefly^to the constitutional indolence of this race ; 
and* perhaps ip some degree, also, to the change of system having been too 
sudden, o 

Wheat, the vine, and all fruit trees that have been tried, thrive well 
in Upper California, though the fruit is somewhat subject to mildew ; and 
south of San Franciscos and more especially south of Santa Barbara, a 
species of locust is excessively troublei|ome. The great article of produce, 
however, is black cattle, the rapid increase of which has been prodigious. 
It is not yet seventy years since ttpiy Were first introduceo^ and then only 
twenty-three bead. Jn 1827 the missions possessed 210,000 branded cattle, 
and it was supposed not less than 300,000 unbranded. It is at present 
thought necessary to slaughter 60,000 head annually, to keep down their 
numbers till more land shall be settled to the eastward. Sheep have in- 
creased nearly in the same proportion, though they are, as yet, of little value, 
neither their ilesh being eaten, nor their wool exported. The necessaries of 
life are so easily procured in the province, that there is little stimulus to en- 
terprise out of the beaten track. 

The number of wtpte inhabitants in Upper California, Dr. Coulter esti- 
mates at 6000, and tHey are rapidly increasing. Not so the Indian popu- 
lation; they have diirfmished considerably, though tl,\ey have neither been 
ilrhen from their homes, as in the United States, nor been much exposed 
to the poison of ardent spirits. On the contrary, the rule of the Padres at 
the Persidios, has been perfectly ^ell intentioned, and in its general cha- 
racter, pfitornal. But the restraint of their religious observances, and even 
the little labour they imposed, were uncongenial with Indian habits. It is 
remarkable that their decrease is almost universally hastened liy the failure 
of female ofls])ring - whether caused by a disproportion in the births, or by 
a greater number of deaths emongthe female children, Dr. Coulter is unable 
to state. To such aft*extent does this operate, that in all the missions there 
is the utmost difficulty in obtaining a wnfe. Infanticide, properly so called, 
is not common, though there is reason to believe J.hat means, generally 
mechanical, are often taken to product abortion ; ye\ this does not account 
for tile above fact, for males and females would be ihYis indifferently sacri- 
ficed. 

The Mexican gov^ment is, at present, very anxious to encourage settle- 
ment in Upper Calrprnia, chiefly from jealousy of the increasing American 
]>oi)ulation on the (jolumbia ; and, under judicious management. Dr. Coulter 
thinks the prospect here fair for settlers, especially in the northern district. 
Tins is highly lertile, well wooded and watered, perfectly healthy, and the 
Sacramento, another river falling into the Bay of San Francisco, is na- 
vigable for a considerable distance, as well as the river of that name. Tiie 
Ihih Lakes, though shallow in the dry season, also furnish great facilities 
lor the transport of wood, hides, and other produce from considerable' 
distances. In a stream falling* into the southean Tuli, gold has also bi'cn 
lound ; and a silver mine was wrought with some success near Santa Ines, 
till iutciTupted by the Indians. « 
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Proceedin£9 qf Socidiet 

king’s COLL|EGm 

Professor Wheatstone delivered an intreductory lecture on Musical 
Sound. He commenced by showinif that in every casaiwWfea elastic bodies 
render sounds, oscillatory motions may be eHhor observed by the eye, or 
siiown by other means to exist. In the case of the strings of musical in- 
struments, these are visible; in bells, musical glasses, &o., they may lie 
rendered evident, by the mechanical impulses they comMhnicat& t^ijjnt 
balls placed in contact with them ; anU even#m witid instruments, the 
column of air may be shown to be agitated, by plaomgln different parts of 
it a sti etched membrane of small dimensions, on which sand is strewn, the 
movements of the sand indicating the state of motion of that portion of 
the air, within the pipe where the membrane is placed. Having esta- 
blished this point, he entered on the consideratioi? of that modification of 
sound which constitutes its pitch, and showed that it depended on the fre- 
qudheyof the vibrations— that is, their numW in a given time; and he 
explained several modes by which this frequency migliJl he estimated. 

The Professor then proceeded to show that other agitations of the air, 
than those arising from the vibrations of elastic bodies were capaldc of 
producing sounds ; and he gave, as instances — firs^ the sounds obtained 
!)}■ pressing a card or a quill against the teeth of a wheel in rapid revolu- 
ti'in ; and secondly, Dr. Robison’s experiments, in which sounds were pro- 
duced by nei'iodically interrupting* a current of air througli a pijjo, by 
means of the rapid motion of a stop-coett. The difierent forms of liaron 
Cagniard dc la Tour's ingenious acoustical inslrumen*t, the Syren, were 
shown ; and its mode of action, which is very analogous to ttiat of Dr. 
Robison’s stop-cock, was explained. The advantages were then stated of 
the standard of pitch, proposed by Chladni, who assumes the number of 
vibrations in a second of every C of the musical scale to be some j)ov\er of 
2 : Ibe lowest C of the violoncello, according to him, consists of 128 vibra- 
tions in a second, and its ascending octaves respectively of 25G, 512, 1024, 
^ce., which numbers differ very littic from those of the tuning forlcs lu 
actual use. The various experiments made with thc^fiew to determine the 
limits of audibility, with respect to the human ear, ^cre next rcfeired to, 
particularly* those of Dr. Wollaston and Savart ; the range is usually slated 
lo be between JO and 8,000 or 12,000 vibrations in a second ; but Savait 
has found, by particular modes of prodii#ing both low and high sounds, 
e\p(‘rmiental illustrations of some of whiCh were given in the lectiuv, that 
sounds so low as JO in a second, and so high as 48,000, were audible. 

Tlie lecture concluded with the exhibition of Mr. Trevelyan s expi'ii- 
ments on llie vibrations of heated metals, and a mode of producing sounds 
by in(‘ans of an electro-magnetic apparatus. lUJi esc were brought forward 
as additional jiroofs, that rapidly recurring inipidseiif however produced, 
may give rise lo sounds having an appreciable pitch. 

^ — 

VARIETIES. 

The statement of the Public Revenue and Expenditure, for the year 
ending the 5lh of January last, has just appeared, niii total income lo 
that period amounted lo 40,5(19,850/. l().v. 2-R/., and flic ex])endi1iii‘e to 
44,901,700/. 17.V. 1(1, p/., leaving, we are happy to say, a surplus of 155/. 
12y. 4jc/. “ This,” say the Sun^ “ is the best ])ossible proof of the sound 

state of onr national resources, and of the eorrecluess ol ll.c principle, thai* 
iucrea=cd consumption almost entirely supplies the defieil in the revenue 
occasioned by the reduction of taxation. Tt also affords good evidence of 
ihe salutary system of government and judicious arrauirements adopted 
l>y the late Ministry, to which must in fairnvss be attnbuled so satisfac- 
tory a state of our public finances. The siiqdiis ol revenue over Ihe ex- 
penditure, on the 5th of January, 1834, was 1,513,900/., and on the 0th 
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of January last, it was l,608ll55^.* notwithstanding the progressive reduc- 
tion which has taken place iirtaxatiorv” 

The returns ^imports, exports, and tonnage of shipping, recently 
printed by order of;the Hoiis^of Commons, show the considerable increase 
that has taken place in the employment of shipping, and afford equal 
satisfactory evid^ce of the activity in our foreign trade, especially in 
sofhe-.of the radst important branches of our manufactures, the declared 
value of which exported Irom the^ports of the United Kingdom during 
last year having exceeded the exports of the preceding year upwards of 
2,000,000/., VIZ. - 

Declared value exported in 1033 • . . £34,400,304 

Ditto ditto in 1834 . . . 30,541,020 


Increase in 1834 * « . . £2,052,542 

It is also gratifying to observe a corresponding augmentation in the*im- 
povts of the raw material, as exhibited in the returns made of the quanti- 
ties of the following articles landed : — 

1833 1 1 > crease. 

Raw silk imports ^ 2,785,1091b. 3,003, 95Glb. 87«, 8471b. 

Ditto ditto, waste, &c. 049,4511b. 1,012,9331b. 303,4851b. 

Sheep’s wool . .. 38,040 08711). ^ 40,455,4221b. 8,40!).335lb. 

Olive oil . . l,8yi,918gls. ^ 2,320,038gl8. 421,920^1s. 

which articles are chiefly used by 'the manufacturers, 'whilst the receipts 
of the Customs on'the latter article, notwithstanding the great reduction 
in the duty, exceeded those of the previous year, thus adding another to 
the many instances in the history of fiscal regulation that a reduction in 
duty is frequently followed by an augmentation of the revenue. 


Crotm Lands .— the report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the management of the Woods and Forests, it appears that 
tile Crown rents are as follows ; — ^ 



Per annum. 

London and Middlesex • , 

. £108,095 

Norfolk and Sulfolk . • 

2/.()0 

Eighteen other counties (not named) 

10,000 

Surrey .... 

2,800 

Cambridge, Northampton, Xnd J.incolii 

. 12,000 

Ynrksliire and Nottingliam 

. 14.008 

Lancashire, &c. . • , . 

2,800 

Derl»yshire (sold except) 

28 

Soinersetshire, &c. 

3,000 

lin England 

158,721 

\E..les ..... 

r>,ooo 

Inland .... 

52,000 

Scotland, not specified, except the Crown rents 

in Ork- 

ney, which amount to . 

1,500 


Total . . . £215,221 

The arrears in Ay^j’es amount to 00,000/., owing to the negligence of 
pl•e\iou‘^ reeeivci's.^s'' 

Of late years there has been a considerable sum expended in enclosing 
and planting (orest lands ; the plantations were begun in 1809, and Ihcie 
xre now upv\ards of 40,000 acres enclosed and planted. 

The charge for collection in Kngland and Wales is from four to five ])er 
coni , hut the charge for managing tlie Crown lands in Orkney is between 
500/. and OCO/. on a rental of 1500/. per annum, while the public duties 
amount to 195/. 1 l,v. ^d. Under tho.se circumstances, the sherifr-depute, 
whose evidence lias boon taken, advises that the Crown land, the feu and 
loiiul duties in Orkney should be sold; and from our knowledge of the 
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country, we are inclined to think the presen/ a favourable opportunity of 
carrying an oWect so desirable inlo effect. There are tivo ways of. disk 
posing of the Crown lands, either of which appears lo be more advan,- 
tageous to the public than the retention of the estate upon the present 
footing — the one by absolute sale, the q^her by lease in perpetuity for an 
annual rent in money, the present plan of receiving thi^rown renjii^ ^ 
kind being one of the chief causes of the pryftnt wieighty expense! Of ^ 
management. The most advantageous«plan would te^jaxpose the Crown 
lands in the diiferent parishes in separate lots, so as to suit the means of 
purchase on the part of the several proprietors with whose lands they are 
intermixed. We have always understood that the payment in this county 
of rents and feu duties in kind, has operated against tlfe improvement of 
land in the same manner as the taking of tithe in kind has done in England 
and»Ireland. • ^ 

Thames Water. number of common sewers vahich empty them- 
selves into the Thames between Chelsea Bridge and the Tower \s 88, 
exclusive of innumerable drains from streets, manufactories, and houses. 

The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have, by a majority of 15 to 13, declined 
acceding to the proposition of concurring with the^ Attorney-General’s 
Bench, in the Inner Temple, in rejecting the advantages hitherto afforded 
to academic proficiency. An amendbieni was carried, merely acceding to 
the original overture to discuss, without waiting for an* answer, to which 
the other society proceeded to settle the matter. * 

The Ordnance Estimates are printed, and amount to 1,297,050/., being 
4040/. less than last year. 

There are in England 12,503 maltsters, 1 139 in Scotland, and only 383 in 
Ireland. The toti number of prosecutions under the malt Jaw, in 1831, 
was 610'; in 1832 it was 688 ; in 18^3 the number was 690 ; and in 1834 
it was 614. Supposing that the survey on brewers (j^ich is continued as 
a protection to the malt duty) were at the same tinie wholly abandoned, 
the repeal of the malt duty might possibly admit of^he discontinuance of 
107 supervisors at and 1250 officers at 100/. — a total of 146,400/. 

— Parliamentary [From this, however, would have to be deducted 

half the sum, as half-pay to the officers Jlropped, until absorbed into the 
other branches of thqpervice as vacancies occurred.] 

There is a clause in the New Beer Act to the effect, that no license for a 
])oer-shop will be granted after the 5th of April, 1836, for any house not 
rated at 10/. per annum. This will be the mejns of closing many of the 
road-side concerns. ^ 

• Bankers Notes. — The following shows the amount of notes circulated 
in England and Wales by private" and joint-stock banks, between June 28 
and {September 27, 1835 : — Private banks, 8,370,423/. ; joint-stock banks, 
1,783,689/.; total, I0,k55,112/. And between September 27 and December 
2S-~pnvate, 8,537,655/.; joint-stock, 2,122,173/.; total, 10,659,828/. 

A Commission has passed the Great Seal appointiitg a Cctmmission to 
inejuire into the present mode of maintaining disciplint^ by means of the 
infliction of corporeal punishment in the army, and to consider whether 
some other mode of punishment cannot be substituted with advantage to 
that portion of our national force. The Commissioners appointed are,» 
Lord Wharncliffe, Sir James Kempt, Lord Viscount Sandon, the Right 
Hon. Sir E. H. East, Bart., the Right Hon. C. Fergusson, Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Edward Barnes, and Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Reynell. 
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fORilCl? V/lRIETIfiS.' 

AccpuTrrs from jQalitas (ojy the frontiers of China), of the Cth of De- 
cember, state that £. most extraordinary phenomenon Was c^jserred on the 
12th and 18th of November last^^ia the ticighbourhood of fortTsonrou- 
SfiL‘4tou. On th6-i2th, about two o’clock in the afternoon> the sky became 
daikelied above the mOu'iiJains, atd in a short time this darkness enveloned- 
the whole visible Of the horitf Jtt. It increased to such a degree that 
before night the whole country was plunged in the profounde^ gloom, 
which did not permit anything to be perceptible, and totally intercepted 
the view of the stars. On the following day the atmosphere assumed the 
same appearance, the son was hid, and the light of day could only be com- 
pared to a dim twilight. The only diftfeicnce observable was that the 
air , appeared tilled with snr^ke without any smell, which, about mid- 
nigiit, was entirely dispersed by a north-east wind, that set in at four 
o'clock in the afterfioon, and increased in force in the course of the evening. 
Wheti this atmospherical phenomenon had ceased, on the shores and the 
ice of the river Argonpa was found a brown dust, without smell, but of a 
sharp salt taste. The gi-ass was covered with a similar kind of dust, but 
the colour of which was of a reddish hue. In moving on horseback amongst 
loftier shrubs a great quantity of this dust was disturbed, which caused a 
species of irritation in the nose a»d tliroat. The fort of TsourOu-Khaitou, 
mentioned here, is^siiiiated in the government of Irkmitsk, in the district of 
Nertcliinsk, on the left bank of the Agonna, which fonns, up to its point of 
Junction with the Schilla, the extreme frontier of the Daourie, where these 
two rivers take the name of the Amour. The Asiatic department of the 
Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs has received a specimen of the dust 
we have described, wdiich, as far as is known, has never before been seen in 
these countries. 

The Journal de Cfierbour^ states tfie following to be Ihe amount of the 
naval forces of Francte, England, and America : — France has 58 shi])softhe 
line, 116 frigates, ancF41 slotips ; England lOy ships of the line, 61 frigates, 
and 24 sloops; the United {States 12 ships of the’ line, 19 frigates, and 
13 sloops. In each of the above numbers are included tlie ships that are 
now building. 

A countryman of the commune of Wierde, in ^tlginm, while making 
drains upon his land, at a place called Truquoi, turned up 560 pieces uf 
Homan coin of dates anterior to the reign of Constantine ; showing that at 
that early pei'iod there were buildings upon this spot, which is on the site of 
a lake that appear^ to liaVe been of considerable extent. 

In Hussia, according to the official reports received by the Synod, the 
number of births in the year 1833, in the 43 eparchies of the empire was, 
males 942,836 ; females 902,209 ; total 1,845,045. Deaths males 779,140 ; 
females 706,151 ; total 1,485,291. Excess of births 299,754. Marriages 
361,225. The above includes only the members of the Greek ch rch. 

Interesting DiKafvery.—K number of bulls of different Popes, addressed 
to the Prelates wko successively occupied the episcopal seat at Cambrai, 
and of gi eat importance to archaeological science, have recently been dis- 
covered at that place, in a good state of preservation. 

I Antique Urn. — A beautiful antique glass nm has ten discovered at 
Ycbleron, in France. It has one handle, and is of a square form. The urn 
contained a bronze medal bearing tlie head cf Antoninus, with the date of 
the period of his third Consulship, from which it would appear that the 
medal is of the year 140 of^tlie Christian era, so that it must have been 
placed in the urn nearly 1700 years ago. — French Paper. 

Geneva . — The statue of Jean .Tacques Rousseau has been opened to tlie 
public with great ceremony. It is placed on^he He des Barques, near the 
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spot whero tho Rhon^ iisues iVom Lt^ke hernm^ whence it is visible from a 
great distance. It is by Pradier, in ironse^ and seven fijet in height. 

The The following is a simmary of^he esUblishpietits 

belonging to religious orders in Spain : — ^The Order of St. Benedict num>- 
bers 85 convents of monks and six of nufts ; these establi^unents are Hd|» 
That of the Carthusians possesses 16 verv rich hopses. ^e Order al’^. 
Jerome comprises 48 monasteries and J? converts ; thjLt of 8t. Basil, It 
monasteries. Ihe Order of St. Dominic, 35 1 convents oi monks riufts 
in Castile, Aragon, and Andalusia ; that of St. Francis fcallcdE^^ the 
Observance) f 850 convents of monks and nuns, who live by alms ; that of 
St. Francis (called Terceros ^egulares)^ 15 convents in Andalusia and seven 
in tlie province of St. Leon. The order of the Reform of Bare-fooled 
F>iars, 171 con^^ents ’“-^-Total, 1715. Only Jhe four first among these 
Orddts are really rich, and their wealth has been considerably diminished 
by the sales which took place in 1821, by order of theiCortes, but which 
were afterwards amiuliea by Ferdinand. At present it is talked of paying 
the ecclesiastical proprietors in kind, and the commission has already re- 
commended it. • 

European Statistics , — The followi»g statistical statements (taken from 
a French work by M. J. Schoen on the Statistics of European Civilization), 
which we find ii> a recent n umber ^f a» Paris paper, the “ Moniteuv du 
Commerce,” wnll not l>e uninteresting to many of our readers : — “ Tn Den- 
mark* the number of elementary public schools is 4100, of which 264G are on 
the system of mutual instruction. In France, the number of communes, or 
parishes, is 38,135, and that of elementary schools 35,796 ; they are at- 
tended by 1,372,200 children in winter, and by 087,000 in summer. About 
one-tenth of the whole population above twenty years of age can read, and 
one-twentieth can read and write. In Austria the number of pupils in 
elementary schools is one-thirteenlh %)f the total population; in Prussia, 
one-seventh; in Holland, one-ninth; in Belgium, i^ie-twelfth ; and in 
Bavaria, onc-eighUi. The institutions for the siiperio^departments of edu- 
cation are those whicii are, in every part of Europe, the most largely 
endowed, lii Russia, which can only boast of 69,000 pupils in the whole 
other public schools, 12,000 of those attend the Universities, or tlie Insti- 
tutions lor the sii])erior branches of instruction. In Spain, the number of 
scholars in those Institutions was 1 in 685 on the whole population ; in 
the Netherlands, 1 in 859 ; in Austria, 1 in 741 ; and in Prussia, 1 in 033. 
There are 1 04 Universities attended by 70,500 students in the whole of 
Europe. The public libraries in Europe contain^upwards of 20 millions of 
books, of wliich there arc 0,400,000 in France, 5,700,{)0iWin Germany, and 
3,000,000 in Italy, In 1805, the number of new works published aiiniuUly 
in Europe was alioiit 7,000 ; but the number has since more than doubled. 
Germany lias always been pre-eminent m this respect, and next in order 
IS France. The nurab^'^of authors in Germany is 1 in 5000 of the popula- 
tion ; France, 1 in 6000 ; Denmark, 1 in 70o0 ; the Netherlands, 1 in 8000 ; 
Great Britain, 1 in 10,000 ; and in Russia, 1 m 60,0^0. At Rome, the 
circulation of new'spapers is 1 to 51,000 of the inhabiftmts; at Madrid, 

I to 50,000 ; in Vienna, 1 to 11,J>38; in London, 1 to 1(^600; in Berlin, 

1 to 4074 ; in Pans, 1 to 3700 ; in Stockholm, 1 to 2600 ; at Leipsic, J to 
1100. Taking whole kingdoms, it is 1 to 8()(),000 m Spain ; 1 to 674,000 
in Russia ; 1 to 376,000 in Austria; 1 to 66,000 in Switzerland ; I to 52,000 
ill France ; 1 to 46,000 in England; I to 43,000 in Prussia ; and 1 to 40,450 
in the Netherlands. Three-filtlii of the extent, and more than one-lmlf 
of the inhabitants of Europe, are subject to absolute governments. One 
])erson in 462 is employed by the State of Spam ; 1 in 630 in Prussia; 
and about 1 in 1000 in England. One individual in 27 is engaged in a 
law^-suit in France, and 1 m 60 in Prussiii, Austria 13 the kingdom in 
which justice is administered nt the least expense. ' • 
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The Frankfort Post Amtirazette of the I3i;h has the following: — “ It 
is known that<;jc^e Hebrew tribes, iCore or less independent, have for a 
long time maintained themselves in Arabia; but we ndw learn from Capt. 
Pwen, who was ethployed to explore the southern coasts, that an Israelite 
Jja-s founded a npw sovereignty there, and has raised himself to the rank 
ot'S^^^Uan of Moffcut and Bschoffar. His name is Mohamet Bin-Akel. He 
has collected 1000 Nubians, whtom he has trained to arms, and, by their 
assistance, has ta^ien possession of the coasts of Fortac as far as Ganew 
and IM^amond.’' 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

. -• 

TfifE hopes^of thf landed interest, if not absolutely extinguished by the 
debate upon the subject of the malt-tax, must be at least so greatly abated, 
that all expectation beyond a very slight reduction of the impost must be, 
for the present, at a.n end. Tories and Whigs have alike concurred to 
annihilate the fond aspirations of landlord, tenant, and labourer, and for 
the veiy same single reason. They v0ho are in power declare the impossi- 
bility of giving up so vast a portion pf the revenue. They cling to their 
large establishments,— to the oldf corruptions and the patronage they con- 
fer ; while those who are out of place foresee that could they liave ousted 
their political antagonists upon this question, their political antagonists 
would have turned the tables upon them the moment they came into office, 
and demanded the abolition of the tax. To avoid the embarrassment, 
they therefore concurred in repressing the repeal. If there were any large 
constituencies credulous enough to elect representatives in the ho}>e 
of the relief of agriculture from this source they are bamboozled, and little 
pity will they obtain from the countrj^. But it is not on party grounds \vc 
would argue the qu&t,tion. Sir Robert Peel's was the large and eomi)i‘e- 
hensive mode'of treating it, and although his arguments wore j)ut with 
singular plausibility, displaying the abilities of a- masterly rhetorician, 
there is yet a palpable and general weakness in the whole of his state- 
ments and inferences, quite inconsistent with the profound view of the 
subject to be expected from so l)ractised a statesman. But, as we have 
said above, his object was to preclude a large abstraction from thcTeve- 
nue, and to this he directed his powers. And lest it be imputed to us that 
we bring a vague charge, we shall go into the principal parts of tlie Pre- 
mier s speech, for surely^ nothing can be more important either to the 
agricultural inter or to the country at large. 

The first argument W'as the time, against which Sir Robert objected 
that the hriancial statement for the year not being completed, it was impos- 
sible to anticipate what may be the real condition- of our fiscal resources. 
It is not a little curious, however, that he immedia^ly knocked this on the 
head by spontaneously adopting the view exhibited last year by Lord 
Althorp as quite near enough for the purpose ; and from this he drew thci 
inference, that tl^ surplus would be wholly inadequate to meet the deficit 
of 5,150,000/., at which he estimated it. This calculation, be it observed, 
however, exceeded the actual receipt of 1 834 by 388,000/. ; but wx will take 
it at 5,000,000/., the nearly intermediate point. The fallacy of all 8ir 
Robert' Peel’s financial computations stands then upon this: he contends 
there can be no reduction of expenditure, and that an equivalent tax on 
property, and on other articles, must b^pubslituted. The whole of his 
argument is swept away, if it be shown that it is possible to obviate such 
a necessity, and this was dene as we'^hali show hereafter. 

The next ground upon, which the Minister insisted, was, that because 
barley had reached the price oLwheat, there could be no necessity for any 
provision, having for its object, by increasing the demand for barley, to 
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raise its price. Here the fallacy js ^double : for first, whaf cati^eg the nse 
of the price of barley ? A failure of the cAp, Tire fennef then loseA^ at 
least as much, and probably more by the deficiency in the quantity, th^ 
he ii^ains by the elevation of the price ; *and secondly, tl^ comparisonopiy 
holds because wlieat has fatten excess — a circumsmnee also ewroung 
to him loss, and a far heavier tmcom]|ensated 4oss. The fact* therefore^ 
upon which Sir Robert relies, fails him on both sid€s ofhis argument 

His next ground was' the increased quantity of malt, and consequently 
the increased quantity of duty, Here, again, w^as a complete begging of 
the question, for the first has been occasioned by Jthe mixture of wheat in 
malting ; and during the last few years the greatest efforts have been used 
to increase the consumption of malt-liquors. * The whole tax on beer has 
been reduced-— in itself a great stimulus. The beer-shops have been 
opened —the dire effects of gin-drinking have been actively, wBely, and 
loudly proclaimed— Temperance Societies have been established (which 
bear much on consumption of spirits, and which, therefore, tend in a 
like degree to augment the consumption of malt liqfior) ; and lastly, popu- 
lation has increased.^ Wc believe trj^t the last fact alone w^ould go near to 
account for the sli^t yearly augmentation of revehue, which amounts 
scarcely (in 1834) to one-hundrcdlHi p^rt; in 1833, to not more than a 
tUtielh part of the whole ejuantity consumed. Even the increase between 
the comparative periods of October, 1833, and April, 1834, and (Jetober, 
i 834, and April, 1 835, is probably owing to the maltster s accumulating the 
provision, in the apprehension of the scarcity augmenting the price ot 
barley as the season advances, aided by the admixture of wheat. 

There appears to our minds little less inaccuracy in the next comparison 
into wliich the Minister entered, and the conclusion he drew, namely, that 
Hie detM’case in the consumption oli malt liquors during the early part m 
the JaH century, taken against that of the present J^mes, was occasioned 
by a change in Hie taste of the people. That more gin, coffee, and tea 
have been drank, is t|^iie. But why? We say, because gin, coffee, and 
tea (terreaserf, while malt liquor has increased in price. The necessity of 
11 h‘ laliouring man also went hand in hand with these phenomena, and it 
was not taste but want w'hich drove him from his national, his accustomed 
beverage. Wc put the question broadly to any man conversant with the 
liabits and desires tif the working classes, beyond the reach of the odour ot 
I’liompsun and Fearon s vaults in Holborn. Is not the fir^t luxury, nay, 
the first support and sustenance of their power to labour, in the mind of 
(he artismi and the husbandman, a tankard of forter oj^a little good beer , 
We contend that he has been driven to gin, coffee, and tea, and we Are 
*sure expeiionce will bear us out in the averment. Here again, then, Sir 
BobeitPeel Ihils in his.inferencc. Some, and a large proportion of the 
ijK*ren>c in tlie consunqition ol* tea ancl coffee, may indeed be accounted for 
])V the increase of w^men and children amidst the general increase of 
population, assisted by the difficulty of procuring milk since the inclosure 
of commons. Their tastes would probably lead to Niich asconsequence, 
but when the male population adopts these articles^ Ve are convinced 
tliat, in the multiplicity of instances, it is poverty and not the will wnicri 
consents. . , . 

Whatever the show of reason, and there was much we are ready tc* 
admit, in Sir Robert’s arguments against the notion that home brewing 
would be encouraged by the repeal of the malt-tax, there will yet he a 
positive and absolute conviction in the mind of every practical man, 
such would be the result. This is that species of conviction which d^es 
argumentation. It is a presumption so authorized and so leptimate, that 
the answer of evfeiy such individual would be extempore as it wer^“ say 
what you will, it must be so.*’ But if th% beer-shop be (as accordingjo 
Sir Robert Peel it is) the irresistible temptationf it only adds another 
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strong inceniivo'^ tOf ^he many already'^’existing, for the abolition ef those 
nests of paupemm^tid crimoi Bo away the Deer*shop8, we s»y, at once : 
there is an end of the competition and the argument. There is much 
n*or« spliditv in the reasoning that the price of beer would not be greatly 
lo^OUyl, and that If it the Iwtded interest wouW not derive the benefit 
anticipated. Tins is, inddiid, a di&cidt dilemma ; but twenty shillings and 
eiehtpence a quarter (wore than SJuper cent, even upon the present high 
price of barley), affords some latitude to the profits of the grower. While, 
to whatever extent beer can be substituted for spirits, and home for the 
beer or gin-shops,rthe moral effects must be incalculably beneficial. 

The deduction that a better price for barley would tend to encourage the 
appropriation of clay lands to the growth of that grain is fallacious. It 
would augmei?,t the production of barley in the light soils, and thus optjrate 
as a proifetiou to the heavier, because less wheat would be grown on the 
former, and a better price for wheat obtained by the proprietors of the 
latter. ^ 

The force of the Minister s argument concerning the eaptal of the malt- 
sters would be much weakened by the fact, that, w^e the tax repealed, 
there would be much more dealing direct between tne consumer and the 
grower, or with the simple intervcntioci of the corn-chandler, than there is 
at })resent. The farmer would le\ his labourer have barley, and the man 
himself must after make his own malt. We consider this, therefore, of no 
weight in the matter. With respect to the immediate result of the repeal 
on the malt trade (especially if carried into effect prospectively and by 
divisions) it would resolve itself into a very trifling hesitation at first, for 
the stocks of beer are not at any season large’*'. Tlie public brewers might 
be at once compensated by a drawback, and for the short future interval 
every one must buy from hand to mouth, as the saying is. 

The financial calc^ation and assertions which made up the conclusion 
of the Premier’s speech were all taken off by Mr. Hume. He first refuted, 
in a good degree, Sil Robert’s deprecation of the possibility of leducing 
establishments, by the fact that such deprecations had always been re- 
sorted to in order to frighten the House from reductions. In 1822, he 
(Mr. Hume) proposed to take oflf eight millions. He was told it was im- 
possible, and he was scouted as a visionary. What had been done since 
that proved, however, that what he proposed was not only feasible, but 
easy. Mr. Hume then, grappling with the real question, how is the loss 
of 4 , 600 , 000 /. to the revenue to be compensated? demonstrated the possi- 
bility at once ; firs^, by a ffeduction of half a million upon the excise ex- 
penses, wliich, the officers employed in collecting the beer duties being 
still on the establishment, now amounted to 1,200,000/. He then showed, 
by an incontrovertible analogy, that, if a given sum of taxation were taken 
off, half that amount always tbund fts way back tp the revenue through a 
larger consumption of other taxable articles. Such during the last cen- 
tury had been the uniform result. This would reduce the sum actually 
to be provided to,2f, 100^000/. He then went into various other details 
which make it fialpable that were Ministers in earnest as to their 
desire of reduction, there could be no insuperable difficulty. The ad- 
vantage the agriculturist would actually derive from the repeal is a 
, wider question, however, and one W'hich admits of more ample discussion 


’ ^ There is a. current anecdote, which is certainly true, that a publican in Cam- 
bridge, where the beer is celebrated for a peculiar sweetness, called upon the brewer, 
isome years ago, on the Monday morning, to complain that the beer sent in that 
day was so siaie hU customers would not drink it. My honest friend,” said the 
brewer, « i should glad to accommodate you to the utmost, but really I don’t 
Wje h(iw I caaiL U this. hSter be too ol£l ; for, upon my honour, it was drewei ofi iVi- 
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than we have space now to enter n^n. We believe i^wewld resolve itself 
finally (so far as aj^rioulture is concerned) iitto a benefit to the landlord, 
with the moral advantage to the labourer. At presetft the whole may be 
reduced to this simple formula The agricultural interest wants yeliep 
there is no relief for it on aa adequate scale, excent by ttfe. abolition oiWCne 
malt-tax.” This is the way that the ladded inj^fest puts it. Their view 
has been negatived by Government ancPby the Ho\^ of Commons,— for this 
question has not been met upon party grounds. The rejection is common 
to all parties. But still, if our arguments, or rather our answer to Sir 
Kobert Peel’s argumentation be valid, the subject has neither been widely, 
comprehensively, nor luminously considered ; foi» it forms also a part of 
that larger review which ought to be given to the whole financial system 
of the country, (clearly a mo^ erroneous system,) and in relation to other 
imposts in their several bearings upon the general industry and propriety. 

Respecting the trade in corn, the same unfavouraDle aspect prevails. 
Wheat and fioiir are both drngs ; heavy in sale and declining in price,— 
the one from 1^. to 2s, per quarter, the other even m^re per sac^ on the ship 
qualities during th^rogress of the month. The best samples of the latter 
have been sold atj^pn 28s. to 32.s’.f a lower price, perhaps, than has been 
known for the last forty years, Ev#n barley and malt have hung on hand, 
owing to the uncertainty of the decisiorf of Parliament touching the duty. 
Since that question has been set to rest, if price be not netter. the trade is 
firmer. All other articles remain much the same, but a glut is anticipated 
when the ships detained by the late heavy gales shall arrive in the river. 

The season has not been so propitious for the lambing as was to be 
anticipated. The cold winds and the quantity of rain have been worse 
than the frost and snow, the shepherds say ; yet the fall has been good, 
and the loss confined to a few of th^ ewes. The same causes have acted 
to prevent barley-sowing: the heavy lands cannot at this moment be 
worked, and the light lands are wet. Little or nont^vas in the ground at 
the conclusion of the third week of March. This must, it is pronounced, 
operate against this gear's crop, for early sowing is admitted to be most 
advantageous. IVIr, Coke of Holkbam, the greatest probably, and cei- 
tainly the best, barley-grower in Engird, prefers the American to the 
(Jhevallier, upon sufficient trials. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

We have been much interested by an intelligent communication from a 
correspondent in one oT the French* commercial papers, who, affer curso- 
rily mentioning the different counties in which agnculture is more or less 
attended to, and pointing out the consequent benefits resulting to the pea- 
santry, as the means of improving their comforts, and dinfinishing their 
poverty, strenuously recommends the formation of agrI«uUural societies in 
France, praising, at the same time, in the strongest tetas, the system of 
agriculture adoiited in Great Britain, and the high and deseiving patronagii 
with which it is favoured. He then arrives at the point of argument, which^ 
we acknowledge, struck us as well deserving deep attention, the benefits 
likely to accrue to France from the establishment of agricultural colleges 
for the practical education of young men destined to become agrieiilturists, 
on the same principle as that foundc^d by the Empress Catherine at St. 
Petersburg, where the students arc both practically and theoretically made 
acquainted with the art of agriculture, having a portion of ground allotted 
for the experimental part of their sludjii, provided with ploughs a»d other 
agricultural implements. They also receive lectures on geology and che- 
mistry, and are instructed in the manures most beneficial for particular soils, 
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to which it migMbp suggested, that aMjranch of the tuition should consist 
of the management of cattle, Fnd improvement in their breed. At Moscow, 
a college has been also established by the Emperor Alexander, for instruc- 
tjgn in the same science. In Prus.4ia agriculture meets the direct patron - 
ag&vfj;oyalty ; aikl the Royal Academy of Agriculture, near Frankfort -on- 
Oder, superintended by on*? of thef^most practical, as well as scientitic men 
in Europe. Mr. Thiicr, proprietor of the well-known estate called Moglin, 
is too celebrated to need any eulogy. From parity of reasoning we would 
infer that the institution of such colleges in th# United Kingdom might be 
highly beneficial the rising generation of British farmers; rendering 
the sons of the larger landed proprietors, from their practical knowledge, 
competent to undertake the management of their own estates, or, at all 
events, would gualify them td ascertain that their bailiffs adopted the best 
mode of cultivation^to insure improvement of the soil, and, consecjiienlly, 
an increase of produce. Thus all the drudgery and labour of following the 
plough in the field, or going through the detail at a more advanced age, 
would be abided, ahd. the young agriculturist would leave his college 
practically, as well as theoretically, informed as to tl^reatment and till- 
age of the land. flp 

Important to Sheep-hreedersr-rlLho^ dipping of sheep in the autumn 
seems to answer fully the expectation that was formed ; and wherever it 
was done properly, the ticks and lice, and their eggs, seem all to have been 
destroyed ; and the wool has made a more rapid growth, the sheep are quiet 
and contented, and feed well, and their coats are light, with scarcely a lock 
of wool displaced ; while the flocks in the adjoining fields, that were not 
dipped, are tormented with swarms of these vermin*, and are continually 
nabbing, rubbing, or kicking, to the injuiy of the wool, as well as its loss, 
and the cause also m considerable traubie to the shepherd; neither will 
they feed or sleep so yvell, or obttain so much flesh, or so great a weight of 
wool, ^^J^d of course are rendered of less value. This dipping will doubtless 
be almost universallj^ adopted : but wc would beg to state that it is a 
strong and powerful remedy, and requires great experience, with a carelul 
and jhdicioiis management, or in unskilful or negligent hands a deal of 
mischief may be done in a very sh^^rt time . — County Chromcln. 


JJSEFUJ. ARTS. 

Important Discovery, Dochereiner, at Jena, lias disenvorod 
another most remarkable property in platina and iridium. He found lliat 
either of these metals in its extreme state of fine di/ision (siicli as may lie 
obtained by its solution in sulphuric acid being mixed with certain organic 
matters, and excluded from the influence of light) on drying in the air, 
absorbed from/20() to ,.250 times its volume of oxygen gas, without combin- 
ing with it chemicaHy, and compresses it with a power wliich is equal to 
the pressure of from 800 to l,ooo atmospheres. Such a great mechanical 
attraction in a metal for oxygen gas is hitherto without any example, and 
at once explains all the previous discoveries made by Doeberciner, of the 
extraordinary chemical effect of those two metals in connexion with various 
oxidated substances and atmospheric air. Doeberciner supposes that this 
attractive power, properly used, will lead to greater discoveries than have 
yet been made. Another interesting discovery made by Doeberciner is 
that ether, at the temperatun" of 90 of Reaumur, bums gradually and with 
a pale blue flame, which is only perceptible in the dark, and \^hich vyill 
not set anything on fire, but whiqh is itself so inflammable, that, on being 
approached by a lighted taper, instantly changes into a high-spreading 
brilliant flame. 
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BANKRUPTS,* 

VIlOU FKBRUARY 23 , 1834 , TO MA^CU 20 , 1835 , INCI.USIVK. 


Feb. 23.— J. Goulobv, Hope-street, Hack- 
ney-road, carpenter. G. Brycb* Manches- 
pawnbroker. T. Dawjj, Eaat Stone- 
hou'je, Devonsbire* painter. W. Mitchell^ 
Strand, lodging-houBC-keeper. W.^rchkr, 
Messing, Essex, grocer. G.Nipfov, North- 
ampton, upholsterer. J. Bktts, SpHal* 

near W jndsor, victualler. R. Dban', Milner^ 
place, Lambeth, builder. J. PiKSoi^f, Nor- 
wich, Ijnen-draper. £. Crick, Leamington 
Priors, printer. L. Cah^bridok, Bristol, ship- 
owner S. HuDDiiKSTON, Manchester, saddler. 

J. JoKiB, Bagilit, Holywell, Flintshire, ale- 
brewer. M. Bbtbmryer, Liverpool, salt- 
dealer. J. \Vi LLtAMS, Salford, Lancashire, 
innkeeper. P. Cox, Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire, builder. Jf. hlKCHEhUS, Clifton, Glou- 
cestf-rshire, publisher. f. Lupton, Bishop * 

Tlioruton, Yorkshire, oil-mercliant • 

Feb. 27.— J. \V. Popk, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, carpet-warehoaseman. J. Coi.ijnsov, 
TliomaS'Street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 
hat manufacturer. W. Adams, jun., Brown’s- 
]nue, Spitalhelds, brewer, L. Ai.lbn, Pin- 
ner-^’reen, Middlesex* innkeeper. J. Goon- 
nun n, Brigh ton-place, New Kent-rond, Surrey, 
silversmith. N. Slbe, Princes -street, Stam- 
ford. street, Blackfriars, leather dresser, J. ^ 
niulT. Burrow, Hanley, Stoke-upoii-Trent, 
grocers. 1 >. T. M*Ca rt h v, Bristol, stationer. 

P. Bibo, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, grocer. 

E. Bar.vard. Little Bald(^\% Essex, cattle 
and sheep-sniesmnn. T Bayntok, Chel- 
UMiUani, horse-dealer. J. Ooatbs, Man- 

chester, merchant. J, Turnbuli., Tyne- 
mouth, Northumberland, cabinet-maker. B. 
Wright, Liverpool, ship-broker. J, Fox, 
Liverpool, wlne-merchnnt. T. and K. Fos- 
ter, Trygal, Nortbumlierland, flonr-dealers. 

J. Wi /.LIAMS, CheBter-le-btreet, Durham, 
liuen-drapcr. 

Mnrdi3.— J. West, Keate-street, Middle- 
*sex. victualler. J. Bus well and R. Wooi», 
Derby, joiners and c.ibinet-makers. W. 
Taylor, Great Yarmouth, l^rfolk, surgeon, • 
.y. Hoyle, Manchester, jiatualler. J, 
Wrigut, Newcastlc-upon Tyne, jeweller. 

M. Floor, Kingawood Hill, Gloucestershire, 
currier. S. R. Wilmot, Brivtnl, biewer. 

B. Hooo, jun , Leeds,' cloth-manufacturer. 

.f Hui.okn, Hacup, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 

W V. WiLKBB, Birmingham, factor. 1. 
SiviKT and G. Swift, Lane-end, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, tailors. E. Knaps, Walsokcxi, Nor- 
folk, cattle-salesman. G. Brown, Marlbo- 
rough, ironmonger. G. A. Ray, Ramsgate, 
lodging-house-keeper. P. Hatton, Heaton 
Norris, I.ancashire, innkeeper. J. Dkaoon, 
Beelh, Yorkshire, corn-factor. W. Jajubs, 
Brighton, grocer. S. Crossby, Coventry, 
dyer. 

March G.— B. PARNnAH, High-street, Shad- 


weiJ, sail-maker. J. I^atbs, Bellevue^^rfSiffcc, 
Claflkam, Bw^-drapee. W* AsKH.fM, sen., 
Sekington, DerbvsMn^ snrgeon. 

March 10. — R. Cole, BaKinghall-street, 
scrivener. S, Tipper, Whltebrook Mills, 
Monmouthshire, paper manufacturer. W. 
Holloway, Dorset-^eet, Clapham-roud, 
brewer. A. fiiuKR, Otford, Kent, cheese- 
monger. R. Barnard, Hollingbourne, Kent, 
paper-mifrer. J. Shields, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth, wire-worker. J. Carter, Culefnan- 
street, woDllen-warel]S)U9emnn. W. P. Wil- 

I. 1AM.S and W. Williams, Bexley. Kent, 
grocers. J. Bulman, Great Tower-street, 
ale merchant. ^.Turner, Honlton, Devon- 
shire. tea-dealer.* N. Tii omas, Manchester, 
cabinet-maker. P. Abrahams, Briggate, 
Leeds, jeweller. * W. H. Cross* Leeds, 
victualler. J. Cooper* Liverpool* joiner. 
T.flROWTHEK*Openshaw, Lancashire, joiner. 

J. Allport, Stourtirldge, Worcesierstiire, 
upholsterer. 

March 13.— H. Rowed and J. W. Green- 
shields* New Bond-street* tailors. J. P. 
Hicks, andC.K, Hicks. Eastington, Glouces- 
ter, clothiers. F. Sandon, Newgate street* 
druggist. J. Smith, Wheatley, Oxfordshire, 
surgeon. W. Please, Bristol, victualler. 
J. Pknn* Leamington, Warwickshire, book- 
seller, T. Rotj^'ELl* Manchester, cotton, 
muumacturer. 1). Rorkrts, Pwllheli, Car- 
narvonsbire, draj^r. A. Hickson, Don* 
caster, grocer. T. Busipus, Jun., Northamp- 
ton, grocer, J. Robinson and W. Rohin- 
soE, Burslem, Stalfordshlre, common brewers. 
J. VoRMAN, Burslem, Staffordshire, inn- 
keeper. 

March 17.— J. S. Evelbioh and W. Eve- 
I.RIOH, U/iion-sIreet, Southwark, halters B. 
Shirley, Blackfriars-road, dealer in earthen- 
ware, E. Brown/:, Bromptou-grove, 

merchant. R. B. <*) 0 KE, Worcester, 'Stone- 

mason. J. Burnell, jun , Wortley, York 
shire, clothier. R. Trotter, Tynemouth, 
Northumberland, ship owner. S. Mitciik/ l, 
Sheffield, merchant. T. Herwlrt, Bryn- , 
mawr. Llanelly, Brecon, grocer. W. Taylor, 
Gateshead, Durham, builder. 

March 20.— H. Pj-.ttifkr, Little Pulteney- 
street, Soho, cheeseiaynger. G. Man war- 
ing, sen., W. M ANWAR INO, nml G. Man- 
w a RING, iun«. York-iflace, York-road, Lam- 
beth, engineers. W. A. Noble and J. 
Edington, Globe-stairs, Rolhorhithe, engi- 
neers. C. Tbj.ford, Pheenix-wharf, City* 
basin, coal-merchant. B. Muss ON* Man- 
chester, grocer. R* Bowbrman, kien.i and 
G. Bowkrman, Ensham, Oxfordshire, car- 
riers. J. Bowkrman, Oxford, chemist. R. 
Farr* Doncaster, hardwareman. C. Pugh* 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire* tronibonger. J. 
Whitworth, Birmingham, plumber. J. G. 
Hughes* Leamington Priors, hotel proprietor. 
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COMMERCIAL A?^*D MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The doubtful and unsatisfactoiy pcf k 
of public aff/prs continues to pro- 
depressing clFeoit in several 
branches of trade. ‘ The 1'reat staple 
manufactui-es, those^bf Cftton and Woob 
are, liowever, iu full activity ; but com- 
plaints are made that, in the latter, the 
high price of the raw material, as com- 
pared with that ol the jwrought com- 
modity, scarcely leaves the smallest per 
centage of proiit to the manufacturer. 

The Colonial Markets have been of 
late tolerably firm;* and West India 
Muscovades have been in extensive and 
continued demand, at increasing quota- 
tions. * 

Mauritius Sugars liave been generally 
steady, with some tendency to improve- 
ment in the good wdoury qualities. The 
prices lately realized nave been Voi* 
brown, 50s. to 52sf; ordinary yellow, 
53s. j grey, 52s. to 55s. ; fine white, 60s. 
to 6U. 6d. 

Kast India Sugars present no subject 
for observation beyond the statement of 
the prices at which sales have been 
made, and wliich are as folloAvs ; — Ben- 
gal, white low to good middling, 20s. to 
31s.; Java, brown an^ low yjellow, 22s. 
(id, to 25s. ; Siam, good^orowu, 25si^0<^. ; 
iine yellow, 27 <* to 27«« Hd, ; middling 
to go^ wliite, 27 s. Gd. to 26s, Gd, 

In Foreign Sugars the only recent 
transactions have been in Havanr^al^, of 
which a cargo of the new crop, consist- 
ing of 1600 boxes of yellow, daily ex- 
pected in the Channel, has been sold for 
Antwerp at 20s. 

The Refined Market is firm, and 
prices well supported, the stipply not 
being equal to the demand ; fine crashed 
cannot be obtained under 33s. 6d. 

The Stock of West India Sugars now 
on hand is 13,400 hhds. and trs., ex- 
ceeding that of the corresponding date 
of last year by about 5000 ; the stfwk 
of Mauritius is, about 80,000 bags, falling 
short of that of la8tr5'oar by about 6500 
bags. The last avtyage price of Sugar 
is 1^. lOs. 4 Jd. per cwt. 

British Wantation Coffee offers little 
..matter for comment ; good ordinary 
Jamaica is worth HGs, to 6Hs,; clean 
description* are scarce, and therefore in 
demand. For the rest, it is only neces- 
sary to quote the .prices at which pur- 
chases have of late been madb; good 
ordinary St. Domingo, 55s* ; good ordi- 
nary Ceylon, 57^* to 58s. : fine ordincry 
Brazil, 544*. Gd. to 56*'. 6d . ; good ordi- 
nary green Mocha, 7D. to 70 s, 


In Cocoa no bu.sines8 has been doing 
except for exportation ; the Government 
contract for 50 tons of Brazil is under- 
stood to have been taken at about 29/. 

The fall in the price of Rum towards 
the closi§> of the mouth has been so rapid 
as tu cause an absolute panic ; the Go- 
vernment contract has been taken at 
12^ to 15 per cent, below the prices 
which were nominally quoted a short 
time previous. The 50,t)00 gallons, 4 
per cent, under-proof have been taken 
at 1 11 j\d . ; the 25,000 gallons, 6 per 
cent, over, to be put into the stores at 
Deptford, free of all charges, are taken 
nt 2s. Id. 

Cotton is still upon the advance with 
a steady demand; the late purchases 
t have, however, been, chiefly on specula- 
tion. The sales of the last week con- 
sisted of — 

d. d. 

6000 bales Surat, very ord. to good . OJ to 8 

900 „ Madras, mid. to' fair 7^ to 

800 ,, Bowed, nud. to fair O'! to 101 

750 „ Siirat^ very Old. to flue 7 to 81 

Indigo, Silk, and Wool, present no 
n feature for observation. 

The Tea Trade is in a state of utter 
stagnation ; the vast quantities im- 
ported, ill addition to the remaining 
stock of the Company, tlie extensive 
sales already made and about to come 
on, and the great depression in prices at 
Liverpool, havec-ompletely paralyzed all 
business ; and so shy are purchasers, 
that it is apprehended th^t sales of the 
Tea purchased lately at the India House 
could not now be effected without a re- 
duction of 2d. to id, per lb. on the lowei- 
descriptions. 

The Corn Market has lately been dull, 
with a decline of Jj. per quarter on 
Wheat, with the exception of some 
choice samptesf. Barley is also Is. 
cheaper, there lieing a good .supply from 
tlie country, as well as some cargoes of 
Foreign arrived, and some taken out of 
Bond. Oats, Peas, and Beans are all 
brought to Market in such abundance 
as to keep the quotations heavy, and 
render purchasers indifferent. 

There has been some considerable 
fluctuation in the Market for English 
Securities during the month ; as soon as 
it became apparent that no immediate 
attempt would be made to urge the 
House of Commons to a vote declaratory 
of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
Consols recovered from the depression 
into which they had fallen, and rose to 
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tba priae of for the Account j their# 
recent defeats^ and the prospect of a 
more serious one on the <me$tion of the 
appropriation of the surplus revenues of 
the Irish Church, have again had an 
unfavourabie influence upon them, and 
they have again fallen to 9]|. Bank 
Stock has sutfered a much more severe 
depreciation, partly from tlie causes 
wliich have affected tlie Money Market 
generally, but chiefly as the result of the 
late meeting of Proprietors, where it 
was ascertained that in order to provide 
for the usual dividend, it was necessary 
to abstract a sum of 10,000/. from the 
‘‘ rest,” or aceuraulated surplus ; a sum 
trifling in itself, but indicative of dan- 
ger that the recurrence of the same 
necessity might lead to a diminution of 
the dividend itself The fall has conse- 
quently been rapid, from 225|, the price* 
shortly before the meeting, to that 
216. 

In spite of the Influence of the depres- 
sing causes above stated, the Foreign 
Market has largely improved, particu- 
larly io Portuguese Bonds and Spanish 
Securities ; there is also a considerable 
advance in most of the South American 
Stocks. 

The closing prices of the principal* 
Securities, domestic and foreign, on the 
27th, are subjoined : — 

EKCLISn FlWfDS. 

Bauk Stock, shut— Three per Cent. 


Reduced, shut— Tbra# per Cent. Con- 
sols, ThreSand a Half per Cent 

Reduced, shut-— Tbree and a Half per 
C^nt. New, 99$ ^Long Annuities, ex- 
pire Jan., I860, shy* — Auuuities^yup 
pir^* Oct., 1^59, shat — Indiq^lock, 
shut — Dit«8 Bonds, 20 2^ — Exchequer 
Bills, 100<)/., luid Sitiall, — Bank for 

Account, 216 17— India ditto, 259 60— 
Coiwols ditto, 91 g }. 

^ SUJPRES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 8, 9 — Bulanos, 125 30 
— Brftiih Iron, 31-^ 2.^ — Brazilian, Im- 
perial, 41:^ 2^ — Ditto IVEl Hey, JPV— 
Canada, 39^ 4l>J#-Colombian, 13 14 — 
Real Del Monte, 33,^4^— Uuiteil Mexi- 
can, 6| 7] — London and Greenwich 
Railway, 13 14 ^ 

FORIUGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 102^ ^ — Brazi- 
liJn, 1824, 5 per cent. 87^ — Chilian, 6 
percent. 45 6 — CfUtmibiaii, 1624, 6 per 
cent. 39$ ^—Danish, 3 per cent. 76^ 9— 
Dutch, 2^ per cent. 554J — Ditto, 5 
per cent. 102| J — Mexican, 6 per cent. 
42| 3f— Peruvian, 6 per cent. 2.9^ } — 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 91,; 
Ditto 1834, 6 per cent. lOl] | — Russian 
0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 106] — .Spa- 
nish, 1821, 6 per cent. 64 5 — Ditto, 1635, 
Scrip, 5 pe^efl?. 7] 1 — Ditto, passive, 
5 per cent. 164 i? — Ditto, deferred, 5 
per cent. 28^ 29. ^ f 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. , 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.— HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Feb. 26.— The Lord Lhanccdlor rc%d the following answer of hi.s Majesty 
to the Address of their Lordships “ 1 thank you for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. I r&eive with great satisfaction your assurances of willing 
co-operation in all such measures as are calculated to remove just causes 
of complaint, and to promote the happiness and condord of* my sul)ject.s. ’ 
— Lord EUenborough gave notice of the introduction of *a Bill of Indemnity 
for certain acts of official persons in the East Indies, Wd expressed his 
hope of being able in the next Session to bring forward a measure for the 
eliicidatioa and consolidation of all the laws in India. — Lord Brougham 
moved for a return of all Commis.sions of Inquiry issued under the Great 
Seal during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830.— Lord EUenborough observed, 
that the motion woidd be attended with considerable expense to the conn- 
try. It was ultimately agreed to, after an ayiraated discussion, in which 
the Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Plunkett, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Radnor, and Lord Wharncliffie, took 
part. ' * , 

Feb. 27 ,— The Earl of Aberdeen declared, in answer to a question from 
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the Earl of Mirigrave, that Govemrrfjnt had no intention of interfering 
with the instructicJhs sent ovt to the Governor-General of Jamaica, and 
entered into some 'details to show the spirit of good faith in which his 
Majesty’s present Government was prepared to cany the measure of the 
tftKtajGovernmenfr into effect. — The Earl of Mulgrave expressed himself 
satisfied with the explaha^^ion. ' 

March ^«^On the ►notion of tlie Duke of Wellington, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the plans for the construction of new 
Houses of Parliament, His Grace stated that it was intended to lay 
the plans before. both Houses for their approbation.— The Marquess of 
AVestthinstcr asked wlfether it was the intention of the Noble Dnke to 
propose poor-laws for Ireland and provision for the Catholic clergy.-^rHis 
Gi{»ce said, tl^at until the Poor-Law Commissioners had made their report, 
no measure would be intixiduced. There was no intention to propose a 
provision /or the Catholic clergy. 


March 4.™ The Earl of Roden inquired whether it was the intention of 
the Government to pVopose any estimate during the present Session of 
Parliament, for the purpose of supporting the national schools in Ireland. 
— ^The Duke of Wellington said it was the intention of the Government to 
inopose such an estimate in the (Xther House, and it was’ intended that it 
should be greater this year than last, because of the necessity for new 
buildings. 

March 10. — ^The Duke of Wellington, in answ^ering some observations of 
Lord Rrougham touching Malta, the Dardanelles, St. Petersburgh, the 
death of the Emperor of Austria, &c., stated that the movement of flic 
British fleet from Malta had not arisen from any discussions with the 
Russian Court, nor had he reason to^ believe any such discussions would 
arise ; that his Majesty had appointed a Noble liOrd as bis representative 
at the Court of St. Peiersburgh,who will set out at the pro])cr season ; and 
that it could not be e^'peuted from him that the very day after the news of 
the decn^se of the Emperor of Austria had been receSved, he could be ])rr- 
pared lo mention what were the subjects to be negotiated with tlic iiresent 
possessor of the Austrian Throng 

March 13. — Lord Brougham moved the first reading of a Bill to Con- 
solidate the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of England and Wales. — Tlie l.ord 
Chancellor suggested a postponement of the Bill, as a similar one was 
before the House of Commons, to which Lord Brougham assented. In 
leply to the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Brougham said that tlie difference 
lietween bis Bill and that of the House of Commons was, that the latlci 
contained iiotliing about church-rates and wills. 


March 10. — The Marquess of Londonderry, after alluding to the debate 
in the House of Commons respecting the embassy to St. Petersburgh, said 
that, without having had any communication, direct or indirect, with any 
one of the Kipg’s Ministers, he had come to the determination, upon hear- 
ing of that discus«;ion, that no consideration should induce him to accept 
tlie ap])ointment cf Ambassador to the Russian Court. — The Dube of Wel- 
lington staled that he had recommended the Marquess of Londonderry for 
llie office of Ambassador to Russia, solely on account of his fitness for the 
diplomatic employment, and that Sir R. Peel fully concurred in the recom- 
mendation, which also met the approbation of his Majesty. — After some 
observations from the Marquess of Lansdowne, who said that the ground 
of opposition to the appointment was not on account of the personal cha- 
racter of the Marquess, the conversation dropped. 

March 17. — The Earl of Aberdeen, in reply to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
conlirmed the statements with respect to the favourable working of the 
new systehi in Jamaica, and to the abundance of the new crops. 
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March 18. — The Earl of Mulgrave advert^ to the disputes that had so 
long existed between this countiy syid Canada, and to <h| promise that a 
Commissioner was to be sent to investigate the character and extent of the 
complaints ; and asked whether any person liad been determined upon to 
undertake that duty ? — ^The Earl of Al^rdeen replied that a decision had 
been come to on the subject, and that Viscount Canterbury had 
appointed, * ^ 

March 19. — ^The Lord Chancellor presented the Jrst Report of the Com- 
missioners of Church Inquiry (England), which was ordered to be printed. 
—Lord Brougham presentetl a petition from Canada, complaining of the 
Governor, which, after a long discussion, was ordered to be laid upon the 
table. • * 

IVl^arch 20.— The Duke of Wellington laid^n the table of the House the 
Report of the Committee on Lay Patronage. • • 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Feb. 24. — The Speaker, attired in his state roSes, entered the House 
shortly after one o’clock, when ther#.were present upwards of 100 Mem- 
bers. The proceeding of administeyng the oaths to Members who had mot 
yet been sworn \t'as resumed, and continued until the appearance of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod at the door of the House. The Mem- 
bers having returned from the House of Lords, several notices of motions 
were given ; after which the Address was moved by Lord Sandon, who 
stated that he was most anxious to support the appeal of the present 
Ministers for a fair trial, and he considered that the prerogative of the 
(h'own itself was involved in the question before the House. The Noble 
T.ord eoncluded by moving, “ That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, thanking him for his mdfet gracious Speech.” — Mr. Brampton 
seconded tlie Address. — Lord Morpeth thought was much m the 
Speech to give .satisfaction to the country, but^ie, expected some more 
direct allusion to the^tate of the Irish church, ami to the condition of that 
eonnlry. His Lordship moved an amendment to the effect, that tlie pro- 
cress of various forms has been inlerrunted and endangered by the dis- 
solution of the late Parliament, which was most earnestly bent on nv'asures 
towards vvhi<jh the wishes of tlie people were justly and anxiously directed. 
— Mr. Bannerman seconded the amendment. — A long discussion followed, 
in tile course of whicli Sir K. Peel, in a most eloquent speech, jusUtied the 
conduct of the present Government. — liOrd J^Russell rose to reply to the 
Right Hon. Baronet, but an adjoiunmcnt being loudly ^lled for, the House 
'^idjourncd. 

Feb. 25.— The adjourned debate on the Address was resumed by Mr. 
Robinson, who declared that lie woifld not join in the attempt to subvert 
the present Ministerif, {hat he would give the Administration of Sir R. 
IVel a fair trial, and that he should therefore vote for tha Address. — Lord 
Stanley declared that he should not give his as-sent^to thet amendment ; 
and that he sjioke not only his own sentiments, hut Ihe opinions, at the 
same time, of a large body of Gentlemen, who were neither insignificant 
in their standing as Members of the Legislature, nor unimportant in point 
of intelligence and weight in the country. — Colonel Chatterton said that 
ht‘ should vote for the Address, in order to presei’ve the consecrated insti- 
tutions of the country.— Mr. H. Grattan made a violent attack upon the 
Orangemen of Ireland, which was answered with great spirit by Colonel 
Perceval,— Lord J. Russell addressed the House at great length in support 
of the amendment.— At a quarter to one, on^he motion of Mr. Hume, the 
House adjourned. 

Feb. 26 .— Mr. Ewart brought forwari his motion, that no pew public 
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business should be transact^ after eleven o'elock at night.-— The motion 
was, after a feuj observations from several Members, post^ed till the 10th 
of March.— The ad^imcd debate on the Address was opened by Mr. Mnl- 
Jiiis, who spoke in savour of Ifhe Amendment. — Lord Waterpark said that, 
although he regretted so little nptice was taken in the Addiess of the 
>le{jj’essed state Ctf agriculture, he concurred in every topic in it, and should 
vote ijr it, in ordey to defeat a factious opposition, formed for the purpose 
of promoting thei\r own^'selfish iifterests.— Major C. Bruce declared his 
opinion that the intellfjrent portion of the people of Scotland relied on the 
integrity of the Ministry, and were prepared to give it a lair trial.— Mr. P. 
M. Stewart objected to the Amendment because it was vague, flimsy, and 
useless, lie shoidd support the Address, because he thought, in the words 
of Mr. Fox, “ that if the present Government be displaced, another and a 
worse Government will be rest abli shed.” — Lord Ilowick was in favour of 
1110 “ Amendment, not for the purpose of ejecting the Ministry, but as a 
more expression of ‘distrust, and a disapprobation of the dissolution of the 
late Parliament.— Sir J. Graham said, that he considered it but fair to test 
the conduct of Ministers according to the promises made in the King's 
Speech, which he tholitjht they would adhere to.— Mr. O’Connell justified 
liis coalition witli the Whigs, and de|.clared his intention of voting for the 
Amendment. — The House afterw'ards divided, when the numbers were 
(l( clai ed to be— for the Amendment 3\d), against it 302 majority against 
Ministers 7. 

Feb. 27. — The Address, as amended, was agreed to without a division. 

March 2. — The Speaker acquainted the House that the King returned 
to the Address presented to him on Saturday, the following most gracious 
answer: — “ I thank j'ou sincerely for the assurances which you have given 
me in this loyal and dutiful Address, of your disposition to co-operate with 
me in the improvement, with a view tc the maintenance, of our institutions 
in Church and Sta^e. I learn with regret that you do not concur with 
me as to the policy of'P'e appeal which I liave recently made to the sense 
of my people. I nevh' have exercised, and I never will exercise, any of the 
prerogatives which 1 bold, excepting for the single purpose of promoting 
tlie great end for which they are^ ini rusted to me— the public good ; and I 
confidently trust that nomeasuil', conducive to the general interests, will 
1)0 endangered or interrupted in its progress by the opportunity which I 
have afforded to my faithful and loyal subjects, of expressing 1helr opinions 
tliroiigli tlic elioice of their Representatives in Parliament." — The usual 
Aote of thanks to his Majesty was then agreed to.-- Sir R. Peel, in re])ly to 
Lord . I. Russell, s^\jd that hie had not tendered his resignation. He was 
aware of the decision on the Address, but he did not consider it taiila 
nioiuil to a wish that he should resign. — Mr. Bernal w’as unanimously 
re-eloctod Chairman of Cornrailtees and the House iiavinggone into Com- 
mittee of Supply, a resolution that a Supply be granted to his Majesty 
was agreed to without opposition, on the motion of Sir R, Peel. 

March 3.— ^fr. 0’J)w’yer moved for a copy of the order recently issued 
to officers commanding troo])s in Ireland, directing that the troops, wduni 
ordered to fire, .should always fire w’ith eflect. A long discussion followed, 
in Avliich several member.s took part; but the motion was ultimately with- 
drawn, upon an understanding that a general order should be issued, con- 
‘taining the substance of the one alluded to, as a caution to the people of 
Ireland. 

March 4. — The House having gone into Committee of Supply, a sum of 
28,384,700/. was voted to pay off Exchequer Bills, and another sum of 
021,500/. foi’ Public Works. ® 

March 0. — Colonel Evans inquired of Sir R. Peel when it w^as his inten- 
tion to bripg fomard his financial slatefiieiit,^Sir Robert said he thought 
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thal^ thii? Ttould be a most inoonveaknt course by introdiidug: the financial 
statements of the country before the estimates were ij^ssed, and the 
amount of revenue, ami the jreneral demands fm* the jaibiic service, were 
satisfactorily ascertained^ This was the aiictent cours#, and he thouj^ht 
by far the most convenient.— Mr. Hume^thou^ht the House ou^ht to be 
made acquainted with the state of tlie revenue, as they n^ht then be 
to pass a vote for the actual sum required^ Sir Rd^ert Peel said that the 
Government did not intend to postpone^their measures, put the course he 
had stated was the adopted as well as the most convenient custom. 

]\Tardi Roebuck presented a petition from the Legislative 

OoLmcil and tlie Hoiise of Assembly of Lower Canada, compiainin^ oi' 
grievances.— Sir K. Peel stated that the present Gofcrnment had appointed 
a ii^entleman to the Canadas to make inquiries into the several comjdaints 
of the Assemblies, and as to the means of rerfledyinir the same ; and iiyoii 
that report he hoped the Gov ei-n merit would he enabled to bring forward 
measures that w'ould give redress and conciliate the C^anadas. — Mr. Bag- 
shaw called the attention of the Government to a recent attack made h> 
the Caff res on the settlers at the Cape of Good Iloj^i.— Sir G. Clerke pro- 
mised that any information possessed by Government on the svihjeel 
should be communicated. — The HoU^c went into a Committee Cf Ways 
and Means, and several votes were screed to. 

March 10. — The Marquess of Chandos brought fov\v<u*d his motion for 
the repeal of the malt-tax, which led to a veny extended discussion. — The 
Chancellor of the pAohequer resisted the motion, as closing him against 
the consideration of every other interest, and before the House could by 
possibility know^ the state of the linjinces. It would be his duty to make 
that statement as early as possible; he should do so, Imt lie could hot 
make it till after the close of the financial year. He contended that the 
estimates could not he reduced lowjr; that a property-tax was tlie only 
resource ; and that, he thought, the country gcMitJenien would hesitate 
about sanctioning. If, however, tlio House shonl^^^^fiction the motion, lie 
liiid no alternative buf to leave with the House tlu^ consequences ol the 
responsibility which it would then have assumed. — TJie Ilonsx* eventually 
divided, when tliere apjiearcd lor the motion 11)2, against it : majority 
in favour of Ministers 108.- Sir H. Peel, hi nqily lo Mr. iinme, said that 
he could not make his financial statements until after the .0th of Apfil. 

Mnrch 11. — Mr. Ewart's motion that no new business should be com- 
menced in tlie House after 1 1 o'clock, wa.s lost by a mnjority of (hi 

Marcli 12.— Mr. Hume gave notice thar hist Amendment, limiting the 
^■anls on the Estimates to three months, would not ncnT be made ; but ;i 
motion would he brought forwaid on a future day, expri'ssive of “ dceidcil 
no confidence” in Ids Majesty’.s Ministers. — Mr. Dobbin renewed lijs 
motion for a :?''ijes of l^apers regardidg tlie Police and Magistracy of Ire- 
land. — Sir JI. Hardin< 4 ^M‘ephe(l, that he could not grant the pajiers, because 
the transactions were so imjiropcr that the Government had dnccicd pio- 
seeutions ; the papeis w( 3 rf' now' with the Crowui Officers. Other papers 
would be granted. He and tlie Chancellor of the Exclfeqiier both .stated 
that directions had been given to prevent magistrates, wlnowTic clergymen, 
bom interfering in the collection of tithes wlicu- measures ot severity 
imght be requisite, e.specally in cases wdiere t hey were \)crsunally interested ^ 
The defence of the Government they vvould defer until tiu‘ papers w'crc 
before the House. 

March l.'L — Lord J, Husselllfaid that it was well known to the House 
generally that he had given notice of a moliqji of very great importance 
lor the 2.11 d. At the time he gave that notice, he was informcil that the 
report of the Commissitmers would be on the table of that House. , He 
wished to know whether that report was &kely to be on tlie tab|e by that 
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time, for he had since been ijiformed that such was not likely to be the /act. 
He did not doi\t)t but that whenever .^iich a report reached the Government, 
it would at once be laid on the table* He only wished to say, that on what- 
ever day he should fix his mbtion, he proposed to move a call of the House 
for that day. — Sir H. Hardinge said that if the Noble Lord had intimated 
he intended^ to put this question, he should be prepared to give him 
an aiftswer as to the date at whigh he expected the report. He could now 
only trust to meniory, ai?d could sj;ate that sometime ago he made inqui- 
ries, and was informed- that the report would be made at the end of March 
or the beginning of April. Government had not thrown any interruption 
or impediment in the way of the Commissioners ; on the contrary, they 
had shown everyireadiness to afford all the facility in their power. When 
the report was receivea, the Noble Lord would be immediately informed 
of it.— Lord John Russell s%id if there was any delay, it was, he was sure, 
a delay of form, not of intention. Under the circumstances, however, 
he wished to knowrthe sense of the House on the subject. At present it 
was his intention to wait till Monday. In the meantime he would know 
the precise day to bring forward the question, and then he would move a 
call of the House. 11 it should be brought forward on an order-day, lie 
would move an amendment that theHouse should go into a Committee of 
Ihe whole on the state of the Irish Cfjiurch. 

March 16. — Sir R. Peel, in answer to the Marquess of Chandos, as to 
the period when fie intended to bring forward his plan of Parliamentary 
relief, said that he hoped to be able to do so soon after the close of the 
financial year, on the 1st of April.— Sir R, Peel announced the resignation 
of the Marquess of Londonderry as Ambassador to St. Petersburgh,— On 
the motion that the House should resolve itself into Committee on the 
Navy Estimates, Mr. Hume moved an amendment, that the Navy Esti- 
mates be referred to a Select Committee. After a debate, the original 
motion was carried by a majority of l46 against 66. 

March 17. — Sir R!!Y -'el,in an abjc and luminous speech, niovcil for leave 
to bring in a Bill to klter the law of Marriages, as regards Dissenters. He 
stated, that until the Marriage Act of 1754, marriage was, in fact, a civil 
contract ; as far as the Dissenters are concerned, it was proposed in reality 
to restore that state of the law. ' The adding to, or withholding from suc h 
civil contract of marriage, any religious ceremony, is to be left to the par- 
ties. With respect to the members of the Church, the law would remain 
what it now is ; Sir R. Peel contending, that if relief were ^afforded to the 
Dissenters, they would have right to attempt to interfere with what tlie 
Church Establishjpent dedined best for its members. — The measure will 
enact, that in the case of parties being Dissenters, and objecting to L. 
married according to the forms of the Church of England, it shall be com- 
petent for them to go before a magistrate of the Ivindred in winch one of 
them has resided for more tlian seven days past, and declare their inten- 
tion of entering into the married state. An oath, sfinilar to that taken on 
applying for a marriage license now, will be required on the first visit to 
the magistrate. Th6 oath will set forth the name and place of residence of 
the party — will declare that he is not a member of the Church of England, 
and that he objects to be married according to the rites of that Church — 
that he has dwelt in such and such a place for seven days past — that the 
^ parties are of age, or that they have the consent of their parents or guar- 
dians, &c., and that there is no lawful impediment to the marriage. AVilhiii 
any period after such application to the n^istrate, not less than fourteen 
days, nor more than three months, the partSIfc may again present themselves 
befoi’e the magistrate, and ,go through a simple form of civil contract, 
signing a declaration that they consider themselves to be man and wife. 
This will constitute a legal marriage under the measure of Sir R. Peel. It 
remains qnly to add to this summary of the Bill, that the magistrate before 
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whom the marriage takes place, will be required to transmit tiie declara- 
tion of marriaffe to the clergyman ei the parish, who wUI be required to 
register it in the same manner as he registers marriages solemnized by 
himself. The fees in the whole will amount to 7s„ of which 2^, are to be 
paid to the magistrate, and bs. to the parochial officer for the clergym^^ 
— Mr. Wilks, Lord John Russell, Dr. Lushington, Mf? P. How'ardv^MrT 
Baines, Mr. C. Fergiisson, Mr. P. Thomson, I). W. Harve 3 %^Ir. S. 
Wortley, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Ewart, Loid Sandon, ^r. lioebuck, Mr. Praed, 
Mr. Shell, the Attorney-General, Mr. Estcourt, Sir J. Campbell, Mr. War- 
burton, Mr. .M’Cance, and Mr. Kennedy, severally addressed the House in 
commendation of the principle of the Right Honourable Baronet’s meii- 
sure ; and, indeed, the details of the Bill scarcely*provokod any objection. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill amidst almost universal demonstra- 
tion# of satisfaction. • , 

March 18. — Sir J. Campbell’s bill for the abolition imprisonment for 
debt, was read a second time.— Sir R. Peel announced that Viscount Can- 
terbury was about to proceed to Canada, as Commissioner.“-Sir J. Graham 
brought in his measures: 1st, For the encouragemofit of men voluntarily \u 
enter tl>e Navy ; and 2nd, To consolidate and amend laws relatifitg to mer- 
chant seamen. They were read a fn*st tune, and ordered to be printed. 

March 19.— Mr. H. Grattan inqdired^whetlier the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland (Sir E. Sngden) having retired, he would be allowed the retiring 
pension ? — The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that in the only commu- 
nication he had received from Sir E. Sugclcn, it was stated that no claim 
for the retiring pension would be preferred. — Mr. Hume moved for a series 
of linaucial and other accounts illustrative of the receijits and expeiuhturc 
of the public departments, revenue, &c., which were agreed to. 

Mareli 20.— Mr Poulter brought jn his Bill for the b(‘t(er observance of 
the Sabbath, which was read a first time and ordered to bo read a second 
time. 


THE COLONIES. 

VAIV diemkn’s land. 

A bank, designated “ The Bank of Australasia,” with a capital of 
200,000/., has been formed in Hobart Town, for the purpose of estabhsliing 
banks of issue and deposit in New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, and 
other settlements in Australasia. The cliarteif (the tij^ms of which have 
^^cen fully agreed upon between his Majesty’s Government and the Direc- 
tors) (amstitutes the company a body corporate, and invests it with the 
powers ami privileges lisiially grantejj to corporations, limits the responsi- 
bility of the sharehold( 4 i-s to double the amount of their respective shares, 
and authorizes the Directors, with the sanction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury, to increase tlie capital, fiom time 1o 
tune, liy the creation of additional shares— sucdi ad 3 ii] 0 nal* shares to be 
first offered to the shareholders in the company. ^ 

capk of good hope. 

The accounts received from the Cape to the commencement of Januar;^' 
are not of a favourable character. They state that information had been 
received from Graham's Town, that great excitement j/”evailed there in 
conseijuence of the attack made by the Caffres. It appears that some of 
the patrols had gone into Catfreland in order to regain some horses that 
had either strayed or had been stolen, when Phe natives made some resist- 
ance, and speared one of the patrol. Col. Somerset and the frontier autho- 
rities then resolved to clear the neutral ground of the Caffres, and an 
attack had iieen made by the natives, in which it is stated sdme of the 
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English were killed. It was ‘expected that the natives would make an 
attack upon Graham’s Town, and prcpciralions were goins; on to repel any 
oflensivo demonstraTions. order had been issued calling upon all per- 
sons in Graham’s Town, capable of bearing arms, to be in readiness 
should their services be recpiired. • At the date of the last advices from 
(trateam’s Town rikich excitement prevailed, but not the least doubt was 
entertalVied that any attaCfc^ of th^’Caffres would be repelled without difR- 
eulty. The nativesh hac^ however, s»vept off many head of cattle, and done 
injury to property. The new system of apprenticeship worked well in the 
colony. 

4k ^ WEST INDIES. 

The accounts from Jamaica are of a satisfactory nature, the slaves con- 
tinuing to work without distuiibances. The Germans who were im]) 0 ]'ted 
hav6 not answered the expectations of the person who carried tlu'in out 
If) Jamaica. They kavc been set against their employer, or templed away 
])y learning that the wages they received were not erjual to what iliey 
might get by joining the police, and they seem to have preferred the latter. 
AVe extract Ihc followirfji: from a recent paper :■ - “ The tide of (‘migration 
towards Jamaica begins to strengthen.^. Vessels with whole families have 
recently arrived there from England. More were daily expecti‘(l from 
Ireland and Gcnm any ; and even «lVom the ])rovinces of New Ilrunswiek 
LM)() arc on their way to that island. The Hill which was before the Legis- 
lature, authorisiug the payment of fifteen pounds for every emigrant 
arriving theiT, cither to the importer or to the emigrant himself, if not 
iiiidor engagement, has passcnl iwto a law. Tliis, in addition to tlui many 
other advantages whicli we have bolbre enumerated— advantages exei'cd- 
ing anything of the kind before, or that, in fact, can possibly be hold out 
in any other part of the world — will no doubt have the desired effect of 
preserviHg that valuable island from destruction. ’ 


HIOGUAPIIICAL PARTICTTLAHS OF CELEBHATFI) 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor of Austria was born on the l‘2tb of February, 170^. On 
his last l)iith~day he was, tluTefore, sixty-seven years of age, and at that 
tune of life attacks ol plenrkiy are always dangerous, if not latal. J'Air sonic 
time))ast also the'M^inpcror "suffered from a deranged state of livf'i' ,ind^ 
bowels, and bad been very ill for the last two years. On the Isl of Alarch^' 
1 792, lie was elected King of TIungary and Hohemia, and sncceedi'd his 
I’albcr, Leo]K)ld IT., on tla 7th duly of the saniif year. On tliy llth of 
August, 1801, he took the title of Emperor of Austryi alone. His life was 
extraordinary; his fortunes most various. 

lie married, four limes. His first wife was the daugliter of Frederick, 
King of Wurt emlicrg. Hy hei’ he had no children. She died on the I slli 
of February, 179(1. His second wife, by whom alone he has left children, 
was Mai'ia Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies. 
She died on the 13th of A])ril, 1807. His third was'the Archduchess of 
Austria Maria Louisa, daughter of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, and 
uncle of the Emjieror. She died on the 4th of April, 1810. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, the Emperor married, for his fourtli wife, Chai- 
iotte Augusta, daughter of the late King of J3avaria, who is now forty- 
three years of age. • 

The issue of t he second marriage are live children, two Archdukes and 
111 reo Archduchesses. c 

The h(‘iFto the throne or Imperial Prince (now Emperor) is Ferdinand 
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Charles Leopold Joseph Francis Marccllin. He wils born on the 19th of 
April, 1793, and will, therefore, newt month be forty-tvvC years of asje. He 
was crowned King of Hungary on the 28tlj of Septefnber, 1831. In the 
month of February of the same year he was married to ^laria Ann Caro- 
line, the daughter of Victor Emmanuel, the late King of Sardinia. 

The other children of the Emperor are, Maria-Lfyuisc (ex-Emi^ress 
of Bonaparte), now forty-four years ot^age, Ijkfchesi of Parma f Maria 
Clementine Francis Jose]jh, ArchdiuJliess, ana tbirty«seven years of age, 
allied to the house of Naples by marriage; Aixhdukc Francis Charles 
Joseph, thirty-three years of age; and Maria Anne Frances Theresa, 
Arch<luchess of Austria, and thirty-one years of age. 

In addition to these children, the Emperor h?fs left* behind him— -first, 
his bi'td her, the Prince Charles Louis, who has live children ; second, his 
Iji'ofher, Prince Joseph, who has three cfiildren ; third, tlie Arel;clnKe 
Aulonine ; fourth, the Archduke John ; fifth, f he ArchdiiktvReincr .fosejili ; 
and, sixth, the Archduke Louis. * 

One of the last acts of tlie Eim^or of Austria w'as to dissolve the Tran- 
syhanian Diet, as it had hecomMI late more lihi^’al in its demands, and 
more decidedly reformist than was comjiatible with the general policy and 
views of the Emperor. • • " 

« EAlfL NELSON. 

The Ear) Nidson died in the 7.Sth year of his Jlge. He \vas twice 
nuirriod. By his first marriage, in J780, with Sarah, daughter of the Kev, 
l\Ti. Yonge, who died in 1828, he hadtw'o children. Lady Charlotte Mary, 
boiii 1 787, married, in 1810, Samuel Hodd, Baron Bridjiort, 1)y whom she 
has had nine children, six of whom are surviving, one son and fi\e 
daughters. Horatio Viscount Tratalgav, born 1788, died in 1808 ; Ins early 
cleat h w as generally regretted. His Lordship married, secondly, in J829, 
Hdaie, widow of George Idric Baflow, Esq., eldest son of Sir G. Barlow', 
Bait., G.CML, and third daiialiter of Admiral Sii^<oI>ert Barlow, K.CML, 
and sister to the Dowager Viseouiitess Tii^.ugton. By his scciaul 
Countess, who suivKes him, he has Jeit no issue. By the ]>articiilar lo- 
<|ucst of the late Enrl the funeral was as pruate as jjo.ssihlc, attended duly 
])y Ins nearest relatives. The title of Earl Nehun, and th(‘ estah', &tc. of 
Trafalgar, go to ins nephews Thomas Bedton, Ksq., (son of Susannah Nel' 
son, sister of the two first lords, and the late Thomas Bolton, horn 

I r^f), inarned, in 1S2J, Frances Elizabeth, daughter and sole heiress of 
the late John Maurice Eyre, Esip, l>y wdiorn he has several cluldreii, 

LOllO N VPIEU. ^ ^ 

(;.aptam the Rigid lion. William .lolin, Lord Napier, Il.N., wliose dertli 
lias been aiinoiiiired in tlie recent dispalclics from (diina, and appaKudly 
occasioned In ehagiifl, disap]>ointr»(‘nt, and the iintoweird cnviimsIaiKS's 
vnIucIi ha\e occuirt;d*dumig his mission to that empire, was a di’scendant, 
of the celebrated “ .luhii Napier,*' the inventor ol the luganllinis, and 
author of a “ Treatise on the llevciatiou of St. lojjn/' IJi- only son wars 
created a Scotch Peer in H}27. •. 

The officer, to whom W’e are about to allude, was tjie eldest son of llie 
seventh Lord Napier, and, having enleiod his Mrijesty's Navy eaily m 
lile, was with Lord Cochrane in the Impcrieuse, and commanded (Jiie td 
lier boats at the attack of Arcason, in Jamiarv, 1 897. I.m’d Najiier ifjoi 
nnadc a Lieutenant in isOfi, a Commander m isPJ. Ib inad the Cosluiuk 
of IG guns, and was employeil on the coast of (Jataloma. Cn the evening 
of the 21st of September, 1813, while working m-shoi’e about two miles to 
the eastward of the Molehead of Barcelon», to intmccqd a convoy ul pio- 
vi^ioii'., whieh was expected in light ves'-eJs lor tlie supjdy oT the French 
aim\, o'vsing to the wind bafihng and 4.3 mg away, and a heavy swell, the 
Goshawk, while in the act of w caiing, took the ground, and uolwilhstand- 

2 o 2 
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Rov. Dr. Morrison. 


ing the great exertions' of the captain and officers, they were unable to get 
liei- off', but did itbt abandon her until it became requisite to do so to save 
the lives of the crev\f ; for this, they were tried by a court-martial on board 
his Majesty’s ship Hibernia, off the Rhone, in October, 1813 ; Admiral Sir 
v^idney Smith being President ; and, after a full investigation, Cant. Napier 
and his officers w^e fully acquitted. In March, 1814, Capt. Napier had 
the Enfe corvette of 20 gups, serVfid in her during the American war, and, 
on the termination of hostilities, paid her off at Plymouth, and obtained 
his post-rank. 

Lord Napier, in August, 1823, succeeded to the title and estate in Scot- 
land, and shortly after obtained the command of his Majesty's ship Dia- 
mond of 4G guns. ^ His ®Lordship was in her the usual period of three 
Aoars on the South American s^tation, and then paid herotf at Portsmouth. 
Unfortunately, about three mdnths afterwards, that noble ship was bbrnt 
to the water’s -edge, owing to the carpenter, as was reported at the time, 
repairing a boat belonging to his Lordship, and letting some chips ignite, 
and, before assistance could be obt^^d, the flames had got such an 
ascendancy, that the exertions of theHIck-yard and ship’s boats were 
directed more to the prevention of the fire spreading than any attempt to 
save the Diamond. For this business F.ie Admiralty dis-rated all the war- 
rant-officers of that ship, and sent them to sea as petty-qfficers, and dis- 
missed the captain,!^^ commander, Rnd all the lieutenants in ordinary from 
Ihcir employment. 

Lord Napier v?as appointed his Majesty’s Commissioner to China upon 
the opening of the trade, and sailed thitnor in his Majesty's ship Andro- 
mache last year. It appears thal^'he thought it requisite to force a passage 
with that ship and the Imogene past the Bogue Forts, midway between 
Canton and Macao, and afterwards returned to the latter place, where he 
died in October last, no doubt from disappointment and vexation. 

^ THE REV. DR, MORUTSON-. 

The ‘‘ Canton Regisie?Vof the 13th August contains the following ac- 
count of the death, and sketch of the services, of this profound oriental 
scholar and excellent man : — 

Of the Rev. Robert Morrison^ D.D., Chinese secretary and interpreter 
to H. M. superintendents, we have now to lament the death and record the 
merits. 

“ The Rev. Robert Morrison left England for China, by the way of 
America, on the 31st of January, 1807, and on the 4th of Septeinlier he 
arrived, m an American ves^J, at Macao. 

“ The first sixtceiw-months of his residence, either at Canton or Macao, 
were extremely irksome, and attended by many ]iri\ations and difiiculties ; 
but in the beginning of the year 1809 he married his first wife, Miss 
Morton, eldest daughter of John Morion, Esq.; and' on the same day, the 
2(jth of February, acceiMcd an appointment in the ,, Company's lactory. 
From this time the life of Dr. Morrison may be called one of personal ease 
and comfort, devoted qnly to severe and unremitted literary latoir. In 
conjunction witli Dr<," Milne, resident at Malacca, and second t^uber of 
the (‘hina Mission, he translated and published in the Chinese the Old 
and New Testaments, the Book of Common Prayer, and many other reli- 
gions works. The first great object of the mission was to form a Chinese 
dictionary, the next to translate the Scriptures. Both these great works 
have been accomiiliMicd by the two first men appointed to the mission, the 
late Dr. Morrison and Dr. Milne, the latter of whom departed this life some 
years ago, The translation of the Scriptures was a work common to both 
of these two eminent missionaries ; the translation and compilation of the 
dictionary was Dr. Morrison’s own, and is the monument of his fame. 

“ In 181G Dr. Morrison accompa^iied Lord Amherst to Peking ; and he 
drew up an(J published a memoir of that unsuccessful embassy. , 
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“ In 1818 Dr. Morrison founded the Anfrlo-Chinese College at Malacca. 
He devoted the sum of 1000/. to tfle erection of the*house, and 100/. a 
year for the first five yea^s, commencing frctn the opening of the college, 
for the encouragement of the students and tutors. The ^foundation-stone 
of this useful institution was laid on the 11th of Ny^cmber, 1818, 
Major Wm. harquhar, the British resident at Majacca, oefore tha^ settle- 
ment was restored to the Dutch. •• * 

In 1823 Dr. Morrison returned t^ England, ^fter lie had more than 
completed his ajipointed task, and was received with that distinction by 
the Government and the Court of Directors which he had so well earned, 
lie Avas iiresented to the King, and delivered a cony of the Chinese version 
of the Scriptures. In 1824 he married Miss Armstrong, at Liverpool, 
and returned to China, under the auspices of the Court of Directors, in 

182(f. ^ • 

“ In the frequent discussions which have occurred of late years w'ith 
the local authorities, the services of Dr. Morrison can be best appreciated 
by those who profited most by thejn, the different select committees of the 
company’s factory. / # 

His second family inci'eased to five children, and his health appeared 
to be stioug until the summer of Ijftt year, when it began to yield to the 
effects of the cUmate, and was not»mu^h benefited by the cold weather of 
the winter. On tlie arrival of Lord Napier, he accepted the office of Chi- 
nese secretary and interpreter to H.M. superintendents, and accompanied 
liisHjordship on his journey from Macao to Canton, where he arrived very 
early on the morning of the 25th July. Jle had been much exposed to 
tlie weather, which w^as boisterous and rainy, during the passage, and his 
illness was increased in consequence, but we believe his friends were not 
alarmed for his life until a very short time before it became extinct. He 
exjured at ten p.m. on the 1st Ai^ust, at his residence, No. G, in flic 
Danish Hong. 

“ His remains were followed from his rcsklenco^thc river side l)y Lord 
Napier, and all the Fjiropeans, Americans, andf?\.sifltic British subjects in 
Canton. 

MR. J. S. JKRDAN. 

John Smart Jerdan, Esq., one of the sApendary magistrates for Jamaica, 
and eldest son ol' William Jerdan, Esq., of Brompton, fell a saciiliee to 
the severe and laliguing duties of his office in that fatal climate, after a 
slioi’t illness, on the 2jth of December Of his loss, in llie district of 
Mnneliioneal, in the parish of St. Thomas in yie East, the “ Jamaica Dis- 
jiatcli ” says “ To an active and enterprising chara#er he added a zeal 
in the execution of his arduous duties which rendered him respected and 
beloved both by master and servant; be tempered justice witli mercy; 
,and just as bis Jalioursiwere becoming almost a sinecure, from his judicious 
conduct, the Island depri\ed of his services at the early age ul twenty - 
SIX. His remains wtu’c consigned to the tomb with marked ivsjiect, and 
his death lamented liy all who had the pleasure of knowing him.” Pre- 
Mons t#his departure lor the West Indies, l\Ir. .fei^^lan, seconding the 
ardent wish of his father for its success, pciTornied the functions of Secre- 
tary for tlie Abbotsford Subscription ; and aceputted biniself in so zealous 
and excellent a manner as to receive tlie grateful aeknuwledgmenls and 
warm approbation of the Committee. He was much attached to the study 
of natural history, and made some fine collections in entomology in Eng- 
land, tlie Netherlands, and Jamaica. His jircmature loss, at the moment 
when the sphere of his usefulness was so honourably filled, is a heavy 
affliction to his friends and family. . 
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MARRIAGES xnd DEATHS. 


AfarWffd.]— AtSt. Bryanstonisquare, 

James King Simpkl^ison. Esq , to Mary Coch- 
«^j;ane, fourth daughter of tlie lute K F. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq., of Movttague-street, Portman- 
square/Jjid formerly hig Majea^y’a Attorrey- 
(veneral ut the Island of Grenada?' 

At Epsom, Henry \\Slliamt». Richard West 
gaith Halsey, Ksq., of Henley Park, Surrey, to 
Caroline, second daughter of Ediv. Whitmore, 
E^q., of Lombard-street. 

Captain Arthur Lyttieton M’Leod, to Mary, 
third daughter of the late John Bradley, Esq., 
ot Colborne-hlll, In the county of Stafford. 

At St. Peter’s, jUle of Thanct, by (he Rev. 
George Masters, D.D., after having been pre- 
viously married according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Michael Power, jun.. 
Esq., of Gibraltar, to Emily Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Peter Power, Esej^, of the former 
])laee. 

At St. George’s, Hanoper-square, William 
Gilbertson, Esq., of Hobert-place, Eaion- 
square, to Eliza, eldest daughter of FraivcU 
Bramah, Esq., of Belgrtfve-house, Pimlico. 

Bjcd,]— At Teignmouth, Devonshire, aged 
50, the Hon. Emma Mary, wife of Admiral Sir 
Lawrence William Halsted, K.C.B., anckCldest 
daughter of tlie late Adm. Viscount Exmouth. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, at Florence, when 
dancing at a court ball of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes, 
of the Coldstream Guards, son of General 
Lord Forbes. 

In hU 74th year, the Hawkins, 


B«C.L., upwards of forty years Vicar of Lewk- 
iior, Oxon. 

At Hinton Admiral, Hants, Sir George Ivison 
Tapps, Bart., in his 83d year. 

Commander Sir Peter Parker, Bart., It.N 
aged 55. 

The Rev. T. R. Taylor, Classical Tutoi of 
Airedale College. 

At Bath, In his HSth year, General Sjr Henry 
Johnson, Bart., G.C.B., Colonel of the 5th 
Foot, and Governor of Ross Castle. 

In his 73jd year, at WindmilMiill, Sussex, 
Edward Jeremiah Curteis, Esq, MagLstrutt*, 
and Deputy Lieutenant for the coudtie.s ot 
Sussex and Kent, and for many years M.P. foi 
the former county. 

In Lansdowne-crescent, Bath, Lieut-Gene- 
ral Sir William Cockbuni, Bart,, of Cockburn 
and Ryslaw, (N.B.) in bis 67th year. 

In Kemp Town, Brighton, William Tennant, 
iv Esq. 

^ At Stonchonse, aged 90, Monsieur Royoii, 
M.A , formerly Professol of Belles Lettres at 
Paris. 

In MlUon-street, Dorset-square, in his r.Otli 
year, Vincent D’Ollveira, Esq , of the Island 
of Madeira, and late of Lisbon. 

At Halitax, Nova Scotia, Lady Usshei, wife 
of Captain Sir Thomas Usslier, R.N , K.C.B. 

In Store-street, in his /Srd year, Alexandei 
Pope, Esq., late of the Theatres Royal, Covcnl 
^ Garden and Drury Lane, 

On the 14th ult.,iii Wynyatt.street,Cleiken 
well, Mr. S W, Sustenance, lorinerly of Picca 
duly, bookseller, in the 31th jear ot his age 


provincial occurrences 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


T/ie Thames Tunnel . — A of 

the Directors and Croprietors of tlie 
Thames Tunnel Company has been held 
to receive tlie report of the Directors. 
The Chairman said that they met there 
under eircumstance.s different from what 
they had done for tlie last seven years. 
The late Government had consented 
to i»rovi(le them with x sum of money 
which had been coiiwtlered necessary for 
the completion of tUo work, wliich would 
be done iii the cheapest possible manner. 
TJie money liad been advanced in the 
^ shape of Exchequer Bills, the interest 
upon which was available to the benefit 
of the Company There was now no 
doubt of the final succes.s of this great 
national undertaking, which had en- 
gaged attention in all parts of tlie world. 
— Mr. Buikitt read the report of the 
Directors, which stated that for the last 
six years they had used their exertions 


to fulfil the duty imposed on them, ami 
they had, at length, succeeded under llie 
sanction of the Louis of the 'Jheasnry., 
wh(j, by Act of Parliament, were pro- 
vided with money oii account of lie 
Improvement of Puldic Works, in ob- 
taining a loaii-fiom the Commissioners 
for issuing Lxcheciuer Bills, and which 
was considered suflicient to complete the 
magnificent woik. In order to obtain 
the required assistance^ Lord Morjtetii 
and Sir Harry Inglis, with a deput.i- 
tioi), Avaited on Lord Althorp, to uljoni 
a statement was given that 24(1,000/. 
would be as much, as they should want, 
and which was readily acceded to. 
Lmler the advice of their solicitor, 
30,000/. on tlie 6th December last, was 
placed in the Bank of England yVt no 
distant period, tlierefore, the Tunnel 
would be finished. The Uejjort con- 
cluded by statiug that not only the late, 
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but the present Government, have af- 
forded every facility for the promotion 
of the work, while the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Morpeth have mani- 
fested the greatest interest tlironghout 
its progress. — ’J’he report of Mr. Bru- 
nell was next read, which expressed the 
fullest c-oiiviction of tliat gentleman as 
to the possibility of the Tunnel being 
perfeeteil, fu* which purpose a house 
Jiad been taken for him close by the 
Tunnel. A new sliieid will have to be 
made; hut in the making of this there 
will he no impediment in the prosecu- 
tion, a.^many ])reparatory steps must be 
taken, jind wliieh have been going on 
since the beginning of November last, 
Mr. Brnnell will not commence the 
Tuniud from the north side, but con- 
tinue the line on the south side, begin- 
ning wl\ere tliey left off. The accounts 
wore tlieu r{‘ad by Mr. Btirkitt, begin- 
ning from Jonnary 1, Ul'M, to Decem- 
ber, Idol. On the credit sid(* there was 
an account of admission-money to view 
tin* Tunnel, 1.110/ ld.v. ; while on the 
debit side, on account of advertising the 
exliihition of the Tunnel, JlOO/. 

St. Jtnnr^'s Park . — A new and hand- 
some eutraiice has recently lieeu made 
info tliis park at the end of Duke street, 
close hy tlie New State Paper-oihee, and 
about mid-way between Storey’s-gate 
and the Horse* Guards, It consists of a 
broad double flight of granite steps, 
eight steps to each flight, with a spacious 
lauding lietwoen. On either side is a 
lofty granite wall with square pillars at 
each I'lid, and capped with a handsome 
eojdng. There are two neat double iron 
gat("s, one at fhe top and the other at 
the Ijoitoni of the The new en- 

traiu’c cuts off’ a very cousider.ihle angle 
in going fVotu tlu; M’estminster fruild- 
rlolll to dial ing-ci os.s. 

The licensing magistrates of Maryle- 
hone have sus])i'mled the fleenses of all 
houses which have hoen^operied merely 
as gin-palaces, and wliere tap-rooms for 
the accommodation of the lahouringman 
had been abolished. 

HAMCSniRE. 

Siiv/n(/.s' Banks* — In the county of 
Hants, containing a jiopulation of aliont 
JH .souls, Saving.s' Ranks are estab- 

lished at Alton, Andover, Rasingstoke, 
reiclmm, Gosport, Havant, Lymuigton, 
Newpoit (1. \V.), Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Souihampton, and Winchester. Accord- 
ing to th{‘ last official returns, the num- 
ber of accounts kept at these hanks 
amouiued to 1]77»b while, the average 


amount of eachf deposit was 35/. In 
^ the W^iltsbire bayksofa similar descrip- 
tion, the number o# accounts opened is 
7030. ^’he averalfti amount of eacli is 
37 /. Population, 239,ftl. 

UEUTFOR1J0HIUE. 

As some we^ employed Ih dig- 
ging at Pii^on, neaj Ilitchin, they dis- 
covered a skeleton and some fragments 
of coarse pottery about 13 inches from 
the surface. Upon furtlier digging, on 
that and the fallowing days, they found 
30 skeletons and urns containing Imrnt 
bones. The bodices appeared to have 
been plafed regularly at the distanci^of 
a yard asunder, with the iiead turned to 
the east. The ifrns were scattered 
amongst them without regularity. Tlie 
bones, Avith the excejition of the tei'lh, 
Avliich are remarkably sound and white, 
^ are so decaj'ed tluit they fall to joei^es 
Avheii touched. Some of the skeletons 

• ari^ahove the common height, hut others 
are small enough tn) have belonged to 
cdiildren. The field is called Daiie-field, 
and may have been a hurying-place of 
some^ the early inhabitants of Britain. 
It is mthin siglit of, and not more than 
a mile distant from, a very ruriou.s and 
extensive encampment, eiilled Kavens- 
borough, w'hich, prof>abIy at first con- 

• striicted by the Romans, xvas afterwards 
occupied by th^l.ines, and named from 
their staiid^iljlbearing the figure of a 
raven. ^ 

KENT, 

jkttiquarian Discovery. — In tlie Dis- 
senters’ burial-ground, near Dover-road, 

. there were recently found a sepiilchial 
urn, fractured pieces of a metallic mir- 
ror of elegant w'orkmanship, the frag- 
ments of a glass urn, and some gla.ss 
lachryrnaffu’ies in U.e .sliape c.f a tear. 

V groat number m similar unis luid 
been previ«)nsly hmnd in digging graves 
then*. Tlii'se relics w^eie di.sco\ered in 

• the old Roman Wcitling-street. It was 
the custom both wdth tlie Britons and 
Gauls to deposit with tlie icniaiiis of 
the dead tlie ornaments and weajions 
W'hich they most e.'vtj'cmeiT in life, and to 
fracture them at tlie time of being in- 
terred Aviih tlie hod/or deposited in the 
fiuienil urn. 

SOMEUSETSUIUK. • 

A Company is fonnmg at Bristol with 
a capital of half a luiiliou, divided into 
shares of lOO/.'each, for the purpose of 
opening^a direct trade with China. 

Suspension Bridget . — At a meeting of 
th(%Cliftoii Susjierisioii Bridge ('ompauy 
Mr. West’s report 011 the principle of 
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wire snspension-l)ridgfe( was read and Gin. in breadth, and 4fc. in thickness, or 
approved. This cf^utleraan has recently ^ about 5 J tons. The visitation of these 
been examining the tsuspension-bridges travellers is a source of great interest to 


of Trance and -Swltaerland, rfiost of 
which are of wire. He stated that pre- 
Mcviouhly to the Oj>^ing of the Fribourg 
bridgejn OctobeiMast, proof was made 
of its capability of sust*a#ving gi*eat 
weight, by placing XG horses, 14 piece! 
of artillery, and 300 peoj^e upon it at 
one time, which did not cause the slight- 
est derangement in the structure. Upon 
the occasion of opening dhe bridge, a 
grand procession of the clergy and mu- 
nicipal authorities took place, ^Yi^en no 
less* than 4800 persons, estimated at 90 
tons, were at once oni^the bridge. The 
tAvo largest bridges over the Saone, at 
Lyons, are of wire, and are crossed by 
the heavy diligences, Aveiirhing SOOOlhs. 
each, and allowed by law to carry 
GOOOlba. more. * 

VA'AT.ES. ^ 

lAMnj-IVoohcy . — A patriotic lady, in 
Anglesea, has lately introduced some 
im})rovem(;iit8 in the mode of manufac- 
turing the native staple of linsey-^^ool- 
sey, whicli has procured for it gr<*St ad- 
miration from several persons of dis- 
tinction ; and some of the aristocracy of 
lOiiglaiul are now to he seen in cloaks 
and Avaistcoats of Anglesea manufac- 
ture. Tlie beauty of tie country are 
also to he seen vying wi^ e^ch other in 
the selection of the most ta'Steful and 
becoming patterns. An eminent Iiouse 
in London has sent doAvn demands if<»r 

any ([uantity tl>at can he manuiac* 
tured.’' — Htlshman, 

AVAltWICK SHIRE. 

Tlie Birmingham and Liiuu’pool 
Junction Canal has at lengtli ^eeii com- 
pleted, and opened ff<»r the transit of 
goods. 

SCOTL.VNU. 

The sea has been observed to run , 
higher on the Bell Rock during the late 
gales than it has liitherto been knoam to 
<lo. The monthly returns from the 
ligluhouse for Jftiiuary frears that on the 
17th the springs ,rftse IIG feet, and 
drifted over the building; and on the 
18th and 1 9th they rose 110 feet. It is 
Avortliy of remark that the ground- 
Siwell or heaviest sea preceded the high- 
est Aviud by tAVO days. SeA’-eral large 
masses of rock, called ‘‘ travellers ” by 
the light-keepers, liave been thrown 
from the deep upon the rock ^ one of 
Avhich measures 8ft. Gin. in length, 2ft. 


the light-keepers, who proceed to break 
them up with large hammers, when at 
all manageable, to prevent their drifting 
upon the cast-iron railways or landing- 
wharfs. — Edinburgh Evening Courant, 

Greenock JVaterworks. — The exten- 
sive Avaterworks formed at Greenock in 
1829, not only abundantly supply that 
tOAvn with good water for the consump- 
tion of Its inhabitants, hut also give the 
company who constructed them tlie com- 
mand of a water-power equal at feast to 
166G horses, which may he used for the 
turning of mills and other purposes re- 
quiring puAver. These Avorks Avere pro- 
jected and executed by Mr. Robert 
Thorne, engineer, of Uothsay. The 
^stream c/illed Shaw’s water was taken 
and brought by a Avatercourse six and a 
•Iialf miles in lengtht to Greenock ; the 
fall is 512 feet, every inch of Avliicdi h is 
been made available; and the Avater is 
collected iu reservoirs, so that none of it 
is wasted. There is now, tluM'efort*, a 
vast amount of water-power at the dis- 
posal of this company, in the immediate 
iieighhourliood of Greenock, and this 
power is now offered to lie disposed of 
^at a low rate for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Compoitition *for Tajcett . — We think it 
right to inform our readers, that by the 
Act of 4 til and 5th William IV. c. 54, 
all persons Avho are desirous of renewing 
their former compositions, and all pei- 
soiis who have not already compou ruled, 
and Avlio wish to avail theinselA^evS of tlie 
present Act to enter into composition, 
should giA'e notice to the Clerks to Com- 
rnis.sioners, or the Surveyor of the Dis- 
trict in Avhich they reside, of such their 
intention, on ^or before tlie 5th day of 
April next, after which day no notices 
can be receivi*d,(iand they will lie pre- 
cluded from compounding. We under- 
stand that notices may be had on appli- 
cation to the Collectors of Parishes, or 
the Surveyors. 

Temperance Socielg . — Meetings for 
discussing the evils of intemperance con- 
tinue to be held, and excite much atten- 
tion. There are more than 700 inem- 
bers enrolled in Nottingliarn, and .‘100 
or upwards in the villages around, Avliile 
the number of members in Great Britain 
and Ireland is about 200,000. 
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Actresses, the old, 358 
Adelphi Theatre, performances at, 115 
Administration, the new one, 89 j list of the, 
132 

Advice to a noblemho, on the instruction of 
his children on the piano-forte, 252 
Agricultural Report, 126, 264, 394, 532 
All Heart,” a character in real life, 465 
Amei leans, natiopalities of the, 48 
Anecdotes of the Trench provinces, 25 • 

Anne Grey, a novel, jioticed, 109 ^ 

Antiques, interesting, 393 
April, lines on the first of, 480 
Arfivedson, C. D., Esq., his work on the. 
United States and Canada, noticed, 
101 

Artists, British, exliibition of the society of, 
522 

Arts, fine, 112,254, 384, 522 

proceedings of the society of, 259 « 

usei^. Useful Arts, 267 

Ascension Island, moss of, 261 
Abiley, Mra., the actress, 358 
Astronomical Society,|jpaeering of, 258 
Aurora Borealis, appearance of, 280 
Austria, Emperor of, some account of, 546 

Back, Captain, intelligence from, 122 
Bagster, on Bees, 252 
Ball projector, a new one, 391 
Bankrufits’, 129, 2fi9v^)0, 537 
Barne, Rev. Thomas, some account of, 277 
Bayly, T. H., E^q., poetry by, 453, 498 
Beet-root, cultivation of, in France, 127 
Bermingham, Tom, a passage in the 
life of, 221 * 

Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Per- 
sons lately deceased, I35, 275, 410, 499, 
546 

Birds, linei on, 477 
Blanche Carroll, 77 

Blessington, Countess of, her novel ** The 
Two Friends,*’ 377 
Bob, my honourable friend, 348 
Bold, Captain, his Description of the Azores, 
noticed, 105 

Bone, Henry, Esq., particulars respecting, 
276 

Book of Science, noticed, 110 
Braham and Incledon, 88 
British Institution, exhibition of, 384 
Bulwer, E. L., Esq., his Last Days of 
Pompeii,” 64, 116 j his Introduction to 
Pelham, 217 

Biirford, Mr., his panoramas, 113 
XUII, KO. CLXXU. 


Burnes, Lieutenant, novels of, 118 
Burns, new edition of his works, reviewed, 
24* 

Cambridge Installation, 96 

Canada, accounfs from, 134 

Canning, lines on, 502 

Cape of Gjgd Hope, intelligence from, 409, 

Captive Hearty the, 230 
Capybani, described, 39 i 
^Champagne Vinhige, the, 264 
Changes and Chances, noticed, 249 
Chapters from the Note-Book of a Deceased 
Lawyer, 361 

v^ucer, Tales from, noticed, 105 
Cimstenings and Burials m 1834, 279 
Church Reform, (non-residcnct*,) 390 
Circles, the legal. 239 
Civic Sagacity, 509 
Clubs of London, 10 
Cockney’s Rural Sports, 487 
Coins, ^cient, discovered, 142, 415 
Colbiwrd^ Modern Novelists, noticed, 217, 
253, 48^ 

Coleridge, his Remorse,” 86 ; Charles 
^ Lamb’s last words on, 198 
College of Physicians, proceedings of, 386 
Colonial Disquietudes. 238 
(’oloiiies, the, state of, 133, 272, 408, 545 
Commentary, monthly, 89, 235, 3C9, 503 
Conin4».^rcial and Money Market Report, 
131, 270, 40f;538 

Confessions of William Shakspeare, 1, 306 
Continental Chances and Changes, .503 
Conversazioni, benefits of, 113 
Cooke, George, Ids Views of London and 
its Vicinity, noticed, 1 14 
Cooke, Tom, anecdotes of, 86 
Cooney, Blaolit, ^tory^of, 207 
Copper-mine, newly-discovered, 141 
Corn-laws, effects of the, 283 
Corporal, the old, 474 
Cottage Allotments, 397 
Cotton, total produce 'and consumption of, 
261 

Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
115, 254, 524 

Critical notices of new publications, 97, 241, 
377, 513 

Crockford’s Club, remarks on, 15 
Crucifixion, print of, 523 
Cumuiigham’s edition of Burns’ works, re- 
viewed, 241 

Cyclops, remarks on, 172 

2 P i 
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Darnley, the Earl of, particulars respecting, 

410 

Deaths, 140, 278, 413, Soa ' 

De Beranger, the Poet of rs;ince, 471 1 
Debt, on imprisouraeniy for, 505 
DefiV'tj acioT, particulars respecting, 
84 

Diamond, vrfLjable, discovered, lilji * 
Drama, the, 115, 254, 38&, 524 
Dramatic Couple, 84 ^ 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 115, 
254, 385, 524 

Diifief, N. Ct., Esq., somQ,accoueit of, 139 
Dupuytren, Baron, some account ot^ 4ll 

Eclipses for 1835, 260 ^ 

Edith, lines to, 305 
Egyptian history, outline o/,' 393 
Election movements, 235 
Election statistics, 143 
Elephant, skeleton of one, discoVered, 125 
Emancipation, consequences of, 95 
Embalming, process of, 392 
English Singers and Singing, 442 i 

Entomological Society, meeting of, 119 
Epistle to tlie Hebrews, a new Translation, 
noticed, 102 

Event, a coming one, 238 Jjo' 

Exile of Erin, noticed, 251 • 

Faraday, Mr., bis lecture on heat, 267 
Felix, Major, his Journey to Mount Sinai, 
257 

Female Opium Eater, the, 40 
Fintieri’s Landscape Illustraftbns of the 
Bible, noticed, 1 14 • 

Fine Arts, 112,234, 384, 522 

Fire, new species of, 399 ' * 

Fitzgerald, the Right Hon. James, his deatl^ 

411 

Flowers, the transplanted, 502 
Follett and Sheridan, 85 
Fol’y in C'ourt, 376 
Foreign States, 134, 273, 410, 545 ^ 

Foreign Varieties, 123, 262fi-392, 530 
Foundling?, number of, in France, 124 
France, population of, 124; state of affairs 
in, 134 

Francesca Carrara, by L. E» L., reviewed, 
98 

Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, 331, 417 
French Ministers during four )*ears, 124 
French nationalities, 42 ** 

F. Smith, 70 « 

Fulcher’s Pottical Miscellany, noticed, 252 
Funds, British, state of, 131, 271, 402, 
539 i 

— foreign, 271, 402, 539 

Gell, Sir W., review of his « Topography of 
Rome and its Environs,” 97 
Geographical Society, proceedings of*fhc, 
118, 237, 388, 525 

Giants, Ogres, and Cyclops, 170 < 

Gilbert Gurney, by the author of Sayings 
" and Doings,” 51, 182, 313, 430 
Gloucester, the late Duke of, 05 j biogra- 


graphical Memoir of his l^yal Highness, 
135 

Vxreat Britain, state of affairs in, 89, 133, 
235,271, 369, 402, 527,639 
Green, Mr., his lecture on anatomy, 117 
Greenock Waterworks, 552 

Heath, Jamen, Esq., some account of, 136 
Hemans, Mrs., poetry by, 328 
Henderson and Costume, 358 
High and Low Life, print of, noticed, 254 
Highways, Irish, sketches on, 17, 207 
Hints to the Country Reader, 266 
Hoare, Prince, Esq., some account of, 412 
Hollings, J. F., to the Sjnrit of Song, 440 
Holman, Mr., his Voyage round the Woild, 
reviewed, 244 

Hops, amount of duty on, 122 
House of Commons, debates in, 407, 541 
House of Lords, proceedings in, 402, 539 
Hull and Selby Railway, 142 
^lunie and Smollett’s History of England, 
a new edition, noticed, 380 ' 

Ifunt, Leigh, on GiantJi, Ogres, and Cyclops, 
170 

I can’t decide, 181 
Incledon, anecdotes of, 88 
India, intended short cut to, 125 ; news 
from, 133 

Inglis, H. I)., his “Ireland in 1834,” re- 
viewed, 107 ^ 

If eland, trigonometrical survey of, 123 
Ireland, the flying phenomenon, §5 
Irish Highways, sketches on, 1 7, 207 
Irving, Rev. Edward, anecdote of, 359 
Italian nationalities, 40 

Jackson, General, notice respecting, 231 
Jerdan, J. S., Esq., his death, 549 
John Bull, a grumbler, 43 
Johnston, the actor, his powers of imitation, 
85 . , , 

Johnstone, Jack, his singing, 86 
Joke, a northern one, 360 

Kean and Cooke’s wardrobes, 87 
Kelly, Rev. Thofnas, the Catholic Piimate, 
his death, 41 1, 

Kemble Family, tlv, 239 

• John, and Claremont, 358 

King’s College, lecture at, 527 
Knight and Dowtoii, 88 
Knowles, Sheridan, 356 
Korner, Theodore, his “ The Lyre and 
Sword,” noticed, 101 

Lamb, Charles, his last words on Coleridge, 
198 ; biographical sketch of, 499 
London, Miss, review of her “ Franojsca 
Carrara,” 98 

Law and Equity, violation of, 372 
Lawyev, deceased, chapters from his Note- 
Book, 361 

Lemaitre, M., performances of, 525 
Liuacre, Dr. ITiomas, memoirs of, noticed, 
51G 




LioifAhc muezled, 475 
Liston and Mathews, 86 
Literary Report, 111, 253, 383, 521 * 

Literature, the profession of, 511 
Liverpool, cotton imported into, 142 
Liversege, engravings from the works of, 
2G4 

London, the clubs of, 1 0 
London and Southampton RailwayCompany, 
meeting of, 141 

% Loudon, T, C., his “Arboretum Britannicum,” 
noticed, 247 

Love in the Library, 157, 293, 454 
Love of Other Days, 155 
Lover, S. Es(]., his “Songs of the Supersti- 
tions*of Ireland,*’ noticed, 110 

M’Gibbon, Mrs., and Jane Shore, 356 
Mallhus, some account of, 276 
Miirdens and the Daventry'.s, noticed, 516 
Marriages, 140, 278, 413, 550 
Marshall’s Statistics of the British Einpirt, 
extracts from, 121 

Mai ston, a Novel, noticed, 250 * 

Mai tin, R. M., his History of the British 
Oolonies, noticed, 102 
Mathews, nervous irritability of, 359 

• and Melvin, 359 

Matters, miscellaneous, 240 
IMayor of VViud Gap, noticed, 248 
Medal, curious gold one, 280 
Melvin, the actor, anecdote of, 84 
]\It1eorolites, shower of, 263 * 

Miscellanies by the Author of ‘*The Sketch 
Book,'* noticed, 518 

Monthly Goiimientary, 09, €35, 369, 503* 

Digest, 132, 271, 402, 539 

Morality, magisterial, 373 
Morrison, Rev. Dr., some account of, 548 
Mummy, unrolled, 389 
Mm ray, John, his Popular View of Ghe- 
misliy, noticed, 520 

Music, Eiiglish, its during the past 

3 ear, 145 

My Daughter’s Book, noticed, 110 
My Honourable Friend Bob, 348 

Nabant, description of the prbmontory of, 70 * 
Napier, Lord, sketch of, 547* 

Nationalities, notes on, by *a traveller, 41 
Natural Son, the, n 4 iiiced, 513 
Nelson, Earl, his death, 547 
Newspapers, new regulation respecting, 123 
Norton, lion. Mrs., lines by, 15.5, ‘230 
Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, by, 

Notes of a Musical Student, 145, 442 
Novels, a new library of, 217 

Oaths, frecpiency of, 508 

Offer, a cool one, S8 

Oh ! take me a Box at the Opera, 498 

Olympic Theatre, performances at, 525 

Opium-Eater, the female, 40 

Oxberry and liicledon, anecdote of, 88 

Pantikii, reviewed, 378 


Paragtiay, thi Dictator of, 331 
Parhelia (or Mocl^uns) 391 
Paris, impro\^ments in, 124 
Pal lament, rne'4?ingj^f, 402, 539 
Passage m the Lifi/of Tom Bermingham, 
221 \ 

Patents, new, list m7l28, 399 
Patriciag«and Ikirvenue, thrnew comedy, 
524 • 

Peel, Sir Hubert, his address to the Electors 
of Tamworth, 89 

Pcre la Chaise, panorama of, 1 1 3 
Persia, deatjli of tWe Shuh of, 274 
Phenomenon, atmospherical, 530 
Pliill^rmonic Society, formation of, 150 
Phrenologists, notic#j t«, 512 • 

Picture, The, |nd The Prosperous Man, 
noticed, 381 

Pinkerton, Robert, D» D,, his Work on Rus- 
sia, revie^d, 99 

Platina, remarkable property in, 536 
Plymouth Breakwater, its progress sus- 
pended, 141 

Poetical Souvenir^ noticed, 109 
Poetry: — the Female Opium-Eater, 40 ; the 
Love of Other Days, 155 ; 1 can’t decide, 
“81 j the Captive Heart, 230; Stauzas 
lenserian, 292 ; to Edith, '30 5 ; Thoughts 
(luring Sickness, 328 ; Was I right, or 
was I wot F 347 ; A Poet’s Ejntaph, 429 ; 
To the S])irit of Song, 440 ; My Cream- 
coloured Ponie*', 453 ; The Old Corporal, 
474; The Muzzled Lion, 475 ; Birds, 477 ; 
The Poor Woman, 478; Reflections on 
thel^of «l\.pril, 480 ; Oh I take me a 
the Opera, 498; Canning, 502; 
Trans}'la*ite(l Flowers, 

Kj>ilaph, 429 

Pol-uid, population of, 262 • 

Politeness, jieriloiis, .375 
Pompeii by ’J’orchlight, 64 

new discoveries at, 262, 392 

Pomes, my cream-coloured, 453 
I*opulatioii, rural, KOii the state of, 231 
Portugal, affairs of, 135, 274 
the pilgrim for, 238 
Potato, experiment on the, 397 
Press, liberty of, in France, 123 

•' of Germany, 393 

Prince Edward’s Island, proclamation of the 
governor of, '|09 , 

Princess, The, iiyLa^ly Morgan, 246 
Pi ingle, Thomas, Esq., some account of 
him, 137 , ’ 

Piovinces, French, anecdotes of, 25 
ITovincial Occurrences, 140, 279, 414,^50 
Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 241, 

— list of, 111,253,383, 521 

Queen^Aune Boleyn, a drama, 520 
Oui'en’s Theatre, ^lerformances at, 385 
Q^iiek, the favourite actor of George 111,357 
Quicksilver verxus Steam Power, 399 

Rail-road across the Ibtbmus of Panama, 
263 
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Kail-roads in France, 392 f 

Kecords of a Stage Vesnin, ^6. llL|Sd; 

No.IVv 356 ^ ^ ‘ 

Revenue, net produce thlSf 271, 527 
Rhine, plan for uniting it with the Danube, 

Richm^dsoii, .G* F., h^ ' Sketches in Prose 
and Verse^82 » i*, 

— * ■ " Mrs. G. G. her poems, noticed, 

108 ^ 

Robert D* Artois, or the Heron Vow, noticed, 
106 


Student, musical, notes of a, I 45 , 442^' 
Sutton, Sir C. M., 369, 407 
^nn, Joseph, his Demonstration of the 
Nerves of the Human Body, noticed, 381 

Taxes, composition for, 552 
Taylor, Mr. W. Gy his lecture on Oriental 
iiterature, 119 

Taylor, Mrs:, her ** Navigation Simplified,” 
noticed, 110 

Temperance Societies inEnglaud and Wales, 
142 


/ 


Rousseau, a few words oril 482 ♦ 

Royal Academy, returns relating to the, 1 i 1 j 
award of prizes at, ib, j proceedings f f the, 

Royal Asiatic Society, meeirng of the, 119 
Rums, the land of, 17,207 
Rural Kconomy, 1 27, 266, 397, 535 
Rural Population, on the state 281 
Russia, state of affairs in, 273 

St. John of the Island, 25 
Savings banks in Great Brjjkain, 120 
Say, Thomas, the American naturalist, par- 
ticulars relative to, 138 
Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman / 
Debt, noticed, 519 
Scott, Sir Walter, portrait of, 523 
Selections from the American Poets, noticed, 
249 

Selw^n in senich of a Daughter, 379 
Shakspeare, William, confessions of, 1,306 
Sheep-breeders, hints to, 536 ^ 

Slienffs, nomination of, for ISfS, Kl.2^ 
Sickness, thoughts during, .328 
Sinclair and Abbott, 87 
Singers, English, and Singing, 442 
Skeletons, human, discovered, 415, 551 
Sketches on liisli Highwais, Part!., 17; 
Part II., 207 

Slaves, the ‘^emancipated,” 95 
Smith, F., 70 

Smithfield Market, enlargement of, 141 

Societies, proceedings of, 117, 257, 386, 525 

Song, to the Spirit of, 440 

Sonnet to Spring, 470 

Southampton Railway, progress of. 415 

Spain, the clergy of, 531 

Speaker, dismissal of the, 369 

Sphygometre, report qp. the, 3^4 

Sports, a cocknej'^s rural, 437 

.Stage Veteran, records of p, 84, 356 . 

Stanzas Spenserian, by the j^thor of Corn- 
Law Rhymes, 292 

Statistical Society of London, proceedings 
of, 389 

Statistics, European, 531 'i.. 


Thames Tunnel, the, 550 
Theatres, formation of the, 360 
Thomas's Library Atlas, noticed, 254 
Thornton, anecdote of, 3 jG 
Thoughts during Sickness, 328 
Threshing machine, new, 128 
IVuvers, Major-General Sir Robert, sketch 
of his services, 275 

Tremaine, the new edition of, noticed, 482 
Tria Jiincta in Uno, 359 
Ijuriu'i's Annual Tour, noticed, 108 
Two Friends, the, a novel, reviewed, 377 
Twopenny Post Office, new regulations re- 
specting, 414 

Unfortunate Man, noticed, 518 
United States, increase of the shipping of, 
123; Message of the President to Con- 
gress, 273, 410 
\Ibeful Arts, 267, 399, 536 

Van Diemen’s Land, accounts from, 545 
Vaiieties, domestic, 120, 260, .389, >527 

foreign®, 123, 262, 392, 530 

Vessels, new classification of, 261 
Vittoria Wheat, produce of, 398 

Wallack, Mrs., the actress, 358 
Ward, Mr., new edition of his“ Tremaine,” 
482 . 

Was I right, or was 1 fid. ? 347 
West Indies, accounts from, 133, 238, 272, 
40S, 546 

Westminster Abbey, musical festival in, 140 
Whale fisher}',, particulars relative to the, 

‘ 122 

William IV., hifl speech to Parliament, 
370, 403 

Windows, duty on, IM- ' 

Woman, the poor one, 478 
Wool, duties paid on, 120 

Young Hearts, a novel, noticed, 103 
Young's Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy, 
noticed, 379 


END OF TllE FIRST PART OF 1835. 
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